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flaccndenej  over  him  wliich  migtl  have  liecn  converted  lo  Tery 
important  purposes :  and  if  lie  could  not  induce  the  king  to 
relinquiah  his  designs  upon  Milan,  ;ct  lie  liad  made  such 
arrangeinQnts  as  to  he  prepared  for  whatever  might  be  the 
event  of  thiit  expedition.  By  the  death  of  thi»  moDaruh  he 
therefore  lost  in  a  great  degree  the  result  of  hia  labours  ;  and 
this  he  had  the  more  reason  to  regret,  as  the  Duke  of  Angou- 
ISme,  who  succeeded  to  the  crown  at  the  age  of  twenty-two 
years,  by  the  name  of  Francis  1.,  was  of  a  vigorous  constitution, 
an  active  disposition,  and  courageous  even  to  a  romantic  extreme. 
Od  assuming  the  title  of  king  of  France,  he  forgot  not  to  add 
that  of  Duke  of  Milan  ;  but  although  the  salique  law  had  pre- 
ferred hiui  to  the  two  daughters  of  Louis  XII.  as  the  successor 
of  that  monarch,  the  sovereignty  of  Milan  was  considered,  under 
the  imperial  invcRtiture,  as  the  absolute  inheritance  of  the  late 
king,  and  liable  to  he  disposed  of  at  his  own  pleasure.  Preptk- 
ratory  to  the  negotiation  which  had  taken  place  for  the 
marnage  of  ReiiSe,  youngest  daughter  of  Louis  XIL,  irith  the 
archduke  Charles,  her  father  had  made  a  grant  to  her  of  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  and  the  county  of  Pavia,  with  a  limitation,  in 
ease  of  her  dying  without  offspring,  to  Ilia  eldest  daughter 
Claudia,  the  Queen  of  Francis  I,*  Soon  after  the  accession  of 
Francis,  the  queen,  therefore,  by  a  solemn  diploma,  transferred 
to  the 'ling  her  rights  to  the  duchy  of  Milan  and  its  dependent 
states  ,  in  consideration,  as  it  appears,  of  a  grant  previously 
made  to  her  of  the  duchies  of  Aragon  and  AngoulSme,  and  the 
stipulation  on  the  part  of  Francia  of  providing  a  suitable  match 
for  the  princess  Een6e,+ 

The  character  of  Francis  T.  was  a  sufficient  pledge  that  the 
title  which  he  had  thus  assumed  would  not  long  be  sutfcj'ed  to 
remain  merely  nominal.  From  his  infancy  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  hear  of  the  achievements  of  his  countrymen  in  Italy. 
The  glory  of  Gaston  de  Foix  seemed  to  obscure  his  own  reputa- 
tion, and  at  the  recital  of  the  battles  of  Brescia  and  of  Ravenna, 
he  is  said  to  have  expressed  all  those  emotions  of  impatient 
regret  which  Cssar  felt  on  contemplating  the  statue  of  Alex- 
ander. He  was,  however,  sufficiently  aware,  that  before  ho 
engaged  in  an  enterprise  of  such  importance  as  the  con<|uest  of 
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iRlan,  it  would  be  neceaBory  not  only  to  confirm  liis  alliances 
with  tlioso  powers  who  were  in  nraitj  with  France,  but  also  to 
obviate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  oppositiun  of  such  as  might  be 
lostile  to  hia  views.  His  fii-Bt  overtures  were  therefore  directed 
A  the  joung  archduke  Charles,  who,  although  then  only  fifteen 
rears  of  age,  had  assumed  the  government  of  the  Netherlanda, 
Vhich  be  inherited  in  right  of  his  grandmother  Mary,  daughter 
ef  Charles,  last  duke  of  Burgundy.  The  situation  of  the  arch- 
ike  rendered  auch  an  alliance  hig-hly  expedient  to  him  ;  and 
.e  conditions  were  speedily  concluded  on.  By  thia  treaty  the 
JOntracting  parties  promised  to  aid  each  other  in  the  defence 
rfthe  dominions  which  they  then  respectively  held,  or  which 
key  might  thereafter  possess  ;  and  that  if  either  of  them 
bould  undertake  any  just  conquest,  the  other  sliould,  upon  a 
T  representation,  afford  hia  assistance,  in  such  a  manner 
a  might  be  agreed  upon.  Many  regulations  were  also  intro- 
iuced  respecting  the  territories  held  by  the  archduke  as  fiefs 
torn  the  crown  of  France,  and  the  cootraet  for  the  marriage  oi 
ka  archduke  with  the  princesa  Kenfe  was  again  revived  under 
ertain  stipulations,  which  it  would  be  superfluous  to  enumerate, 
B  the  marriage  never  took  place.' 
The  friendship  of  Ileury  VIII.  was  not  leas  an  object  of  im- 
rtance  to  the  French  monarch  tlian  that  of  the  archduke, 
d  he  therefore  sent  instructions  to  the  president  of  Ronen,  bit 
ibftssador  in  England,  to  propose  a  renewal  of  the  treatj 
ladQ  with  Louis  XIL,  which,  upon  Francis  entering  into  a  new 
bligatioa  for  the  payment  of  the  million  of  crowns  for  which 
jouis  had  engaged  himself,  was  willingly  assented  to,  and  the 
reaty  was  signed  at  Westminster  on  the  fourth  day  of  April, 
.615.  Leo  X.  is  named  therein,  with  other  sovereigns,  as  the 
Sj  of  both  the  contracting  parties  ;  but  it  is  particularly  spe- 
Med  that  this  nomination  shall  have  no  reference  to  the  states 
Milan,  which  the  French  king  claims  as  hia  right  ;  and 
ingh  the  wholo  treaty  he  has  cautiously  affixed  to  his  other 
ities  those  of  duke  of  Milan  and  lord  of  Gcnoa.^ 

The  negotiations  of  Francis  with  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  and 
be  emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  were  not,  however,  attended 
irith  the  eitpected  success.  To  the  former  ho  proposed  the 
«tiBwal  of  the  treaty  which  had  sub^sted  between  him  a^J 
Mollis  XII.  omitting  only  the  article  which  guaranteed  '.ho 
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tranquillity  of  Milan  ;  but  ub  thla  held  out  Ut  Ferdinand  no 

aduquELte  advantages  for  a  conccsBion  which  mi/i^ht  piore 
cvontualty  dangeroUB  to  his  Italian  possL'seiona,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  rejected  the  proposition  ;  and  the  emperor  elect, 
who  at  this  tiniQ  regarded  FerdiDBod  na  an  oracle  or  political 
wisdom,  was  easily  prevailed  upon  to  join  bis  irresolute  nod  feeble 
aid  in  opposing  the  designs  of  the  French  monarch.  Whilst 
these  negotiations  were  depending,  Francis  had  forborne  to  treat 
with  the  Venetians,  who  still  remained  firml^r  attached  to  the 
cause  of  the  French  ;  but  no  sooner  were  liis  propositions  to  the 
two  Bovereifiis  rejected,  than  he  agreed  with  the  senate  lo 
renew  the  treat;  of  Blois,  by  which  Louis  XII.  had  promised 
to  assist  tham  in  recovering  the  poascsaions  of  which  they  had 
been  deprived  by  the  emperor  elect  in  Lombardy,  At  the  same 
time  he  assured  the  Venetian  ambassador,  that  before  the 
expiration  of  four  months,  he  would  unite  his  arms  with  those 
of  the  republic  on  the  banhs  of  the  Adda.* 

The  Swiss,  whom  the  breach  of  the  treaty  of  Dijon  had 
rendered  irreconcilahle  enemies  of  Franco,  still  continued  to 
breathe  from  their  mountains  defiance  and  revenge.  A  herald, 
whom  Francis  sent  to  demand  passports  for  his  ambossodora, 
instead  of  obtaining  the  object  of  his  mission,  was  ordered  to 
return  and  inform  bis  sovereign  that  he  might  soon  eipect 
another  visit  from  them,  unless  he  speedily  fulfilled  the  treaty. 
In  one  respect  this  avowed  hostility  was,  however,  serviceable 
to  the  hing,  as  it  enabled  him,  under  the  pretext  of  opposing 
the  Swiss,  to  carry  on,  without  exciting  the  jealousy  of  sur- 
rounding states,  those  formidable  preparations  which  he  intended 
to  direct  towards  another  quarter. 

Under  this  alonning  aspect  of  public  aiFairs,  which  evidently 
portended  new  calamities  to  Europe,  Leo  availed  himself  of  the 
friendly  terms  which  he  had  cautiously  maintained  with  the 
contending  powers,  to  decline  talcing  an  active  part  in  favour 
of  any  of  them,  whilat  ho  continued  as  the  chief  of  Christendom 
to  administer  his  advice  to  all.  In  this  conduct,  which  was  no 
less  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  his  office  than  with  his  own 
private  interest,  he  was  fur  some  time  encouraged  to  persevere, 
hy  the  open  sanction  or  the  tacit  assent  of  all  parties.  Francis  I. 
instead  of  pressing  him  to  favour  an   enterprise,  towards   the 
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nccess  oF  which  he  well  knew  the  pope  was  decidedly  adverse, 
Etontented  himBelf  with  sending  an  emhasaj  to  request  that  he 
■"Would  not  enter  into  nny  engngements  which  iniglit  prevent 
Cthobe  friendly  connexions  that    would    prohahly   tuko  place 
1  thoni,  in  case  his  expedition   against   Milan   should 
I  prove  bucceasful  ;'  and  to  assure  him  that  there  was  no  one 
'  who  esteemed  more  highly  the  favour  of  the  holy  see,  or  who 
would  make  greater  sacriiices  for  the  service  of  the  pontiff  and 
the  honour  of  his  family,  thau  himself.*     This  eommunieation, 
which  in  fact  left  the  pope  at  full  liberty  to  preserve  his  neu- 
trality until  the  event  of  the  contest  was  known,  induced  him 
to  decline  the  oficrs  which  were  made  to  him  about  the  same 
period,  by  the  emperor  elect,   the  king   of  Aragon,  and  the 
Helvetic  states,  to  enter  into  the  league  which  they  had  lately 
concluded  for  the  defence  of  the  Milanese,  and  in  which  a 
r  had  been  reserved  for  the  pope  to  accede  to  it  within  a 
■'^nited  time.     By  this  treaty   it  had    been  agreed  that  the 
EjSwiaa  should  scud  a  powerful  body  of  troops  to  the  defence  of 
^(ilan,  and  should  at  the  some  time  march  an  army  into  the 
luchy  of  Burgundy,  for  tlio  purpose  of  occupying  the  French 
oonarch  in  the  defence  of  his  own  dominions  ;  for  which  ser- 
:s  they  were  to  receive  a  monthly  subsidy  of  forty  thousand 
vns.      Ferdinand,  on   his  part,   undertook  to  attack   the 
f4ominions  of  Francis  oa  the  side  of  Fcrpignan  and  Fontara- 
;  whilst  Maximilian,  on  this  as  on  other  occasions,  seemed 
ffio  consider  the  imperial  sanction  as  a  suiGcient  contribution,  in 
II  both  of  money  aitd  troops,  t 
In  determining  the  pope  to  the  neutrality  which  he  mani- 
(bstcd  on  this  occasion,  other  reasons  of  no  inconaiderrble 
linportance  concurred.    Early  in  the  month  of  February,  151S, 
the  matrimonial  engagement  which  had  been  entered  into  at 
the  close  of  the  preceding  year  between  Giuliano  de'  Medici 
»ad  Filiberta  of  Savoy,  sister  of  Louisa,  duchess  of  Angoulflme, 
_  the  mother  of  Francis  I,,  was  carried  into  effect  ;  on  which 
n  Giuhano  paid  a  visit  to  the  French  court,  where  he  ho 
X  obtained  the  favourable  opinion  of  Francis,  that  he  declared 
e  esteemed  the  connexion  as  highly  as  if  it  had  been  formed 
1  the  most  powerful  sovereign.      Besides  the  revenues  of 
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Farroa  and  Piacenia,  wliicli  Leo  had  alreaily  conferred  on  titff 
brother,  and  wliicli  amounted  to  the  eli>iir  annual  sum  of 
twenty-eight  thousand  ducals,  ho  nBBigncd  to  him  the  income 
to  arise  from  the  city  of  Modena,  which  was  HUppoaed  to 
■mount  to  about  twenty  thousand  more,  lie  also  conferred  on 
him  the  title  of  captain -general  of  the  church,  to  the  encluaion 
of  the  duke  of  Urbino,  to  which  he  added  a  monthly  salary  of 
four  hundred  and  eight  duoata,  whilst  a  separate  revenue  of 
three  hundred  ducats  per  month  was  granted  to  the  bride  for 
her  own  use,  although,  in  respect  of  her  high  alliances,  she 
had  been  received  without  a  portiuu.*  Other  considerable 
sums  were  disbursed  ia  preparing  a  suitable  reaidence  for 
Giuliano  and  his  bride  at  Rome,  where  it  was  intended  they 
should  maintain  a  secular  court ;  aud  in  the  rejoicings  which 
took  place  in  that  city  on  tlieir  arrival,  the  pope  is  said  to 
have  incurred  the  enormous  eipense  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  ducats. +  Extraordinary  fcplivala  were  also  celebrated 
at  Turin,  where  Giuliano  and  his  wife  residfd  for  a  month  after 
tlieir  marriage  ;  and  again  at  Florence,  where  all  the  inhabi- 
tants, either  through  affection  or  through  fear,  were  anxious 
to  show  their  respect  to  the  family  of  the  Medici.  But  in  case 
the  king  proved  successful  in  his  enterprise  against  Milan,  the 
territory  from  which  Giuliano  derived  a  great  port  of  hia 
revenues  lay  at  the  mercy  of  that  monarch,  and  it  would  there- 
fore have  been  not  only  indecorous  but  imprudent  in  the  pope, 
at  auch  a  juncture,  to  have  espoused  the  cause  of  his  adver- 
saries, and  blighted  the  expectations  which  Giuliano  might 
reasonably  form  from  the  continuance  of  hia  farour. 

During  the  absence  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici  from  Home,  be 
received  frequent  information  respecting  the  critical  state  of 
public  affairs,  and  the  dispositions  and  views  of  the  European 
powers,  as  well  from  Lodovico  Canossa,  the  pontifical  legate  at 
the  court  of  France,  as  from  the  cardinal  da  Bibbiena  at  Rome. 
The  letters  from  CanosEa  on  this  occasion  contain  the  fullest 
assurances  of  the  kind  dispogltions,  as  well  of  the  king  as  of 
his  mother  Louisa,  towards  the  family  of  the  Medici  ;  and  the 
strongest  exbortationa  to  him  not  to  neglect  so  favourable  a^ 
opportunity  of  cementing,  by  a  stricter  alliance,  a.  connexion  tO. 

•  Ullere  di  Prindpi,  vol.  i.  p.  I.'j.  +  Munt,  Ann.  vol.  i.  p.  llfc' j 
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Itappily  begun.  But  the  letters  of  the  cardinal  da  Bibbiena, 
who  was  at  this  period  intrusted  with  the  raoBt  sRcret  intentions 
of  the  Roman  court,  are  of  a  much  moro  curious  nature,  and 
throw  Huch  Hght  on  the  state  of  public  affairs,  the  situation  of 
the  different  members  of  the  Medici  family,  and  the  ambitious 
designs  which  were  formed  by  them,  as  might  render  a  speci- 
men of  them  not  uniotereating,  even  if  it  were  not  written  by 
the  lively  pen  of  the  author  of  the   "  Colandra." 


His  holiness  has  espressed  great  surprise  and  disaatisfac- 
tion  at  having  heard  nothing  respecting  you  during  so  many 
days,  and  oomplains  grievously  of  your  attendants,  who  have 
(nen  eu  negligent,  tliat  since  your  arrival  at  Nice,  no  inteUi- 
genoe  has  been  received  of  your  proceedings.  The  blame  of 
this  is  chiefly  attributed,  both  by  his  holiness  and  myself,  to 
ii.  Latino, t  whose  province  it  was  to  have  written.  It  is  no 
«xcuse  to  say,  that  from  the  remote  situation  of  the  place  he 
knew  not  how  to  forward  his  letters,  because  the  espense 
would  have  been  well  laid  out  in  sending  a  special  messenger, 
who  might  at  any  time  have  proceeded  either  to  Genoa  or 
FiaceiiKa,  Ui  inform  the  pope  of  that  which  is  dearer  to  him 
than  any  other  object- — the  state  of  your  own  health  and 
person.  If  you  therefore  wish  to  relieve  his  holiness  from 
this  anxiety,  and  afford  him  real  consolation,  take  care  that  he 
Diay  in  future  be  more  particularly  apprised  of  your  welfare. 

"  Not  only  the  pope,  and  your  own  family,  your  brother, 
nephew,  and  sister,  but  the  whole  court,  are  in  the  most  earnest 
expectation  ot  receiving  news  from  you  and  your  illustrious 
consort  ;  nor  do  I  think  that  the  arrival  of  any  person  in  any 
place  was  ever  expected  with  an  impatience  equal  to  that  which 
she  has  e^ccited  at  Rome,  as  well  from  her  own  accomplishments, 
on  which  account  every  one  is  desirous  to  see  and  to  honour 
her,  as  from  tlio  great  favour  with  which  you  are  yourself 
regarded  here.     You  will  therefore  inform  us,  with  all  possiblo 

•  LetterediPrincipi,  vDi.i.  p.  14.        +  One  of  Ibe  Kcrcurifit  ot  L»  X. 
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tfeeH  and  aocoracy,  wbat  timo  will  be  employed  in  yoar  jou 


ney,  aod  when  you  purpose  U 


e  at  Rome,  that  ererj  thing 


I 


may  be  prepared  for  your  reception.     I  shall  say  q< 
this  bead,  expecting  to  hear  fully  from  you  on  the  snbject. 

"  As  I  know  that  M.  Pietro  Ardingbelli  has  continually  ap. 
prised  you  ofthe  most  important  ocGurrcncos,  I  have  not  for  the 
hiat  ten  days  troubled  you  with  my  letters.  I  had  before  written 
two  long  letters  to  you  by  way  of  Piaoenza,  which  I  flatter  my- 
self came  safe  to  your  hands.  I  tbero  mentioned  that  Toroaao," 
on  going  from  home,  had  left  your  Bacciot  to  expedite  many 
affairs  of  importanee.  With  Ghingerli.J  and  with  him  who 
wished  to  be  related  to  Leonardo,^  an  intimate  friendship  and 
good  understanding  has  been  concluded ;  they  being  fully 
incUnod  to  do  the  same  aa  the  rest  whom  Leonardo  knows,  if 
that  which  Tomaso  wishes  for  Leonardo  be  granted,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  be  done.||  By  his  letters  of  the  thu-d  day  of  this 
month,  Ghingerii  has  informed  Tomaso  that  he  is  willing, 
besides  the  other  recompense  whioh  I  mentioned  to  you,  to 
relinquish  the  place  at  which  my  Leonardo  was  formerly  so 
mueli  indisposed,  to  the  person  you  know. It  It  remains, 
therefore,  that  he  who  is  to  receive  this  recompense,"*  and  his 
defenders  in  the  vicinity, +t  should  satisfy  tlicmselves  on  this 
head  ;  it  being  expected  that  they  will  approve  of  it.J J  The 
person  whom  count  Uercole  resembles§§  has  sent  a  message  to 
his  master  to  this  effect,  and  has  requested  Glungerli  that  he 
will  wholly  give  up  the  other  two  places  wliich  are  to  belong  to 

'  Leo  X.  +  The  Cnrdinol  da  Bibliicna,  writer  of  Ihe  ktler, 

J  The  King  of  Spain. 

%  By  llo  pereon  who  wisheJ  to  be  tehicA  to  Leonardo,  is  probillj  mcanl 
the  emperoT  elect,  MuimiliM,  nod  by  Lconudo,  ecrtuDl}-  the  Msgqificenl 
Giuliino,  to  nhom  the  UucT  it  addtceied. 

II  From  this  it  a  lo  bs  undcratood,  that  the  kioj  of  Spain  and  the  emperor 
irero  willing  that  tho  pop«  should  retain  the  possesaiona  which  be  held  in 
Lomhardv. 

f  Undoabledly  the  duchy  of  Urbiijo,  where  Giuliano  had  pasted  a  grenl 
pflrtion  of  hiB  time  during  hie  fiUc. 

••  Meaning  Giuliano  him»lf.  ++  The  Botnan  see, 

a  This  (ECDls  intended  ta  discover  the  eenUmente  of  Giuliano  respeeling  i)iB 
apt  tlpDIl  Urbino,  of  which,  Irom  priDciplce  of  justice  and  gradtudc,  hb 


■Inys  di>a[firaTed. 

IS  The  SpMiiah  ainbasndor,  who  prohsbly  here  » 
peraoti  to  tho  count  Efcole  Rangono,  a  nobleman  of  thi 


imhlance 
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jso,  or,  to  apeak  moi'e  accurately,  to  Leonardo,*  and  it  is 
thought  there  will  not  be  the  Blightest  difficulty.  Tomaso  ia 
well  disposed  to  this  nrrangemeiit,  and  told  me  this  morning 
repeatedly,  that  Leonardo  should  aho  have  all  tho  other  places 
of  which  he  had  formerly  spoken, t  making,  howeyer.  as  jou 
know,  a  due  recompense  to  those  by  whose  means  these  favours 

received. 

'  Bartolommeo,  nho  has  the   cypher,   is   not  at  home.      I 

It  therefore  express  m\aelf  without  it ;  particularly  as  this 
will  be  sent  by  our  oun  messengers 

"  Our  most  reverend  cardmal  and  the  Magnificent  Lorenzo, 
recommend  thomaehee  to  y(U  as  fully  as  can  he  expressed. 
J  hope  jou  will  not  omit  to  write  to  them,  and  especially  to  his 
holiuess,  whom  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  fSrst,  In  this  I 
trust  you  will  not  fail,  as  the  reverence  due  to  his  holiness,  and 
love  which  they  bear  you,  require  it.  The  cardinal  baa 
received  the  placet  of  his  most  Christian  majesty  for  the 
.^thedral  of  Narbonne,  and  wholly  through  tho  means  of  the 
.duchess  of  Angoiil6me,J  on  which  account  jour  eicellency may 
fetum  thanks  in  the  name  of  hia  holiness  to  the  duke  and  his 
eonaort.  The  buainesa  was  concluded  in  the  consistory  the 
day  before  yesterday,  and  the  bull  despatched  to  France,  as  I 
beliefe  Ardinghelli  informed  you,  as  well  as  with  the  alliance 
■which  the  Swiss  have  mode  with  the  emperor,  the  Catholic 
king,  and  the  duke  of  Milan.  The  substance  of  this  treaty 
Ardinghelli  must  have  tmnsmitted  to  you,  as  1  gave  him  a 
qopy  of  the  heads  of  it.  To  this  his  holiness  is  not,  for  many 
reaauna,  disposed  to  assent ;  it  appearing  to  hini  to  be  proper, 
that  iv^en  a  league  is  agreed  upon,  in  nhich  he  is  to  be 
ii  i^  theV^  ghould  be  negotiated  and  stipulated  with  him,  as 
thiy^^j^  jAp  league,  and  of  all  Christendom. 

"  ^A^j|o  says,  that  he  expects  they  shonld  accept  and 
agree  If^what  he  proposes,  and  Eot  thot  he  should  have  to 
Mcept  v\&t  is  done  by  others.  § 


ability,  U  tt*  iiuihy  of  PFimnt,  sail  ils  i1e[>«ndeTi 


i  The  mdttier  of  Francis  I.,  and  ititer  to  the  mfe  of  Gi 

I  Tliew  puHigci  alTord  s  preinmptive  proof  that  the 

timo  delcnnincd  to  enter  into  the  league  against  Fmncia  I 
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AQthoritj  sta,^  supported  rntlier  by  public  opinion,  and  Cha 
favour  of  Hurrouniiing  stateit,  than  by  hie  uwn  forces,  it  wu 
evident  that  he  could  not,  without  endangering  bia  own  safetj, 
accede  to  the  propn^itiona  of  the  king.  If  therefore  the 
reiterated  efforts  of  the  French  monarch  to  engage  the  pope  in 
his  interesta,  were  not  followed  by  tlie  consequences  which  lie 
wished,  they  were  followed  by  such  as  he  might  reasonably 
have  expected,  uud  instead  of  inducing  the  pope  to  unite  the 
power  of  the  Roqian  and  Florentine  states  with  the  amis  of 
France,  compelled  him,  in  conformity  with  his  former  maxims, 
to  embrace  the  cause  of  the  oilies.  In  the  month  of  Juno  lie 
issued  a  monitory,  subjecting,  in  general  tenna,  all  those  who 
should  again  disturb  the  states  of  the  cliurch,  and  in  particular 
Parma  and  Piacenra,  to  the  penalties  of  excommunication  ;■ 
and  in  July,  he  openly  acceded  to  the  general  league  expressly 
formed  for  the  defence  of  Milan,  Nor,  if  a  decision  could  no 
longer  be  delayed,  can  it  be  denied,  that  in  making  this  elec- 
tion, he  chose  the  part  that  did  tlie  most  credit  to  his  character, 
or  that  an  opposite  conduct  would  have  rendered  him  deservedly 
liable  to  the  suspicion  of  having  sacrificed  his  principles  and 
his  country  to  the  favour  of  the  French  monarch,  and  the 
aggrandisement  of  his  own  family. 

The  first  decisive  indications  of  approaching  hostilities  ap- 
peared in  Genoa,  where  Octaviano  Fregoso,  who  held  the  chief 
authority  in  that  city,  which  he  bad  obtained  by  the  favour 
and  preserved  by  the  assistance  of  the  pope,t  nneipectedly 
relinquished  his  title  of  doge,  and  assumed  that  of  governor  for 
the  king  of  France.  That  so  hold  a  measure  could  not,  he 
adopted  without  the  participation  and  encouragement  nf^j^"^^ 
king,  was  apparent;  but  the  event  proved  that  thftj  Mngoiiictrr 
of  Fregoso  to  avail  himself  of  the  honours  and  en-,-.  .    '4. 

were  to  he  the  rewards  of  his  defection,  had  predfii^"  ="  led 
him  to  this  treacherous  attempt.  The  Adorni  aud  theV.sschi, 
the  ancient  enemies  of  the  Fregosi,  were  vigilant  in  grasping 
at  any  opportunity  that  might  etfect  his  ruin.  Uijlting  their 
arms  with  those  of  Prospero- Colonna,  who  commanded  the 
forces  of  the  duke  of  Milan,  and  being  joined  by  six  thousand 
Swiss,  who  had  already  arrived  in   Italy,   they  pi-oceeded  t> 


<    '■l.UniE.vol.  ii.  p,  U02. 
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wrirds  Genoa.  Fregoso  bad  assembled  for  his  defence  about 
five  thousand  men  ;  but  conceiving  that  they  would  be  unable 
to  aupport  BO  powerful  an  attack,  and  deapairing  of  obtaining 
timelj  aid  jrom  France,  he  was  reduced  to  the  humiliating 
necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the  pope,  to  protect  him  from 
the  chastisement  which  his  treachery  had  so  justly  merited. 
Whether  Leo  believed  Fregoso  to  be  sincere  in  his  contrition, 
or  whether,  as  is  much  more  probable,  be  was  unwilling  to 
exasperate  the  French  monarch,  ci^rtain  it  is,  that  on  this  oeca- 
8ioa  he  exerted  hia  authority  with  Colonna  to  prevent  the 
intended  attack,  and  a  negotiation  was  entered  into,  by  which 
Fregoso  was  allowed  to  retain  his  authority  as  doge,  on  his 
engaging  not  to  favour  the  cause  of  the  French,  and  paying  to 
the  Swiss  a  considerable  sum  of  money  as  an  indemoificatioa 
for  their  expenses.* 

In  order  to  exculpate  himself  from  the  disgrace  which  he 
had  incurred  by  this  transaction,  Fregoso  is  said  to  have 
addressed  a  letter  to  Leo  X.,  in  which,  after  having  particu- 
larised all  the  motives  of  his  conduct,  and  alleged  all  the 
cicuses  in  hjs  power,  he  finally  endeavours  to  vindicate  the 
steps  which  he  had  taken  by  the  example  of  the  pontiff  himself  ; 
oSHUring  him,  "  that  he  well  knew  it  would  be  difficult  to 
apologise  for  liis  conduct,  if  he  were  addressing  himself  to  a 
private  individual,  or  tQ  a  prioce  who  considered  matters  of  state 
by  those  rules  of  morality  which  are  applicable  to  private 
life,  B'd  that  in  addressing  liiraaelf  to  a  sovereign,  who  was 
infer*'  ^Nleiit*  to  no  one  of  the  age,  and  whose  penetration 
"ti  th  ^covered  that  the  measures  which  he  had  adopted 

<i  th  fivi'^Pr""^''^''  "pessary  for  the  preservation  of  his 
aiiT  .  ■'^j.  j  further  excuse  must  appear  superfluous  ;  it 
beiiJ^^^^^^jwood  that  it  was  allowable,  or  at  least  cus- 
tom a^^^P^^^ffic  reign  to  resort  to  expedients  of  an  extraoF' 

extension  and  increase  of  his  dominions."  On  this  production, 
iu  which  Frpgoso  is  supposed  to  have  satirically  alluded  to  the 
induct  of  the  pope,  in  his  negotiations  with  the  king  of  France, 
and  which  has  been  considered  as  the  manifesto  of  that  monarch 
Against  Leo  X.t  it  may  be  remarked,  that  if  it  was  written  tl 


i<M'iuiL  lib.  li 
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?rerail  upon  Leo  to  interpose  his  authority  for  tlic  pTotectiAo  of 
'regoao,  it  waa  ill  calculated  to  efTcet  its  purpose  ;  if  it  wafl 
addressed  U>  the  pontiff  afterwordfl.  it  wn*  nn  uugratcful  return 
for  a  magna nimoua  and  unmerited  favour  ;  and  that  at  what* 
ever  time  it  was  produced  (if  indeed  such  a  document  ever 
existed)  its  application  was  equally  insolent  and  absurd  :  the 
connexion  between  Leo  X.  and  Francis  I.  bearing  no  similarity 
to  that  which  suhsiatitd  between  Fragoso  and  the  pontiD',  who 
had  invested  him  with  that  ver;  authority  which  he  had  endea- 
voured to  pervert  to  purposes  the  most  opposite  to  those  for 
which  it  had  been  intrusted  lo  him. 

Ah  Boon  as  the  intentions  of  the  pope  were  known.  Francis  I. 
thought  proper  to  dispense  with  the  pretexts  under  which  he 
hod  made  such  formidable  preparations,  and  to  avow  his  pur- 
pose of  attempting  to  recover  the  states  of  Milan.  If  we  com- 
pare the  measures  adopted  by  Francis  on  this  occasion  with 
thoM  of  Charles  VIII,  about  twenty  years  before,  we  shall  he 
led  to  conclude,  that  of  all  the  objects  which  at  that  time 
engB^d  the  attention  of  mankind,  the  destructive  science  of 
war  nad  made  the  mo!<t  rapid  progress.  In  fact,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  modern  systecn  of  warfare  is  to  be  referred  to  this 
period,  when  tbo  disorderly  hoJies  of  mercenary  troops,  depen- 
dent on  their  own  particular  leader,  and  armed  in  various 
modes,  gave  way  to  regular  levies,  duly  disciplined,  aod  to 
those  immense  trains  of  artillory  which  have  ever  since  been 
found  tlie  most  effectual  implements  of  destructior'  In  pre- 
paring to  carry  his  arms  beyond  the  Alps,  it  v^'', .  ""  'ever, 
necessary  that  Francis  should  first  provide  for  '  3;    at 

home.  The  pi-oviuca  of  Qascouy  was  threatened,  "-uij  nienPd 
of  Aragon,  and  that  of  Burgundy  by  the  Helv  ^^'  "»8™^or 
the  defence  of  the  former  he  despatched  tlip,  '-^^  ^^^^  m''''^''' 
with  five  hundred  lonces,  and  about  five  TTfccnSiOltBi'^i'try. 
vhilst  la  Tromouillo  hastened  to  Provence,  with  a  coiKiderable 
body  of  troops,  to  prevent  the  incUTEiona  of  the  Swiss.  The 
army  destined  for  the  expedition  to  Milan  is  said. to  have  con- 
sisted of  four  thousand  lances,  being  double  the  number  retained 
in  the  service  of  Louis  XII.,  and  which  may  be  computed,  with 
their  usual  attendants,  at  twenty  thousand  cavalry ;  hut  the 
accuracy  of  this  statement  has  been  questioned,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable th^  number  employed  in  tbii  service  did  nut  greatly 
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reeed  half  that  amount."  To  these  were  added  several  largo 
idies  of  infantry,  as  well  Germans  as  French,  amounting  ia 
the  whole  to  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  men.  and  a  muuh  more 
formidable  train  of  artillery  than  had  ever  b«tbre  been  collected. 
On  arriving  in  the  Lionese,  where  thej  were  directed  to  assem- 
ble, they  were  also  joined  by  Pietro  Navarro,  at  the  head  of 
ten  thousand  Biscayans,  or  Basque  iufaatry,  whom  bo  had 
;raised,  rather  by  the  credit  of  his  military  reputation,  than  by 
the  influence  of  Lia  rank  or  his  pecuniary  resources.  This 
celebrated  officer,  who  had  long  hold  a  conspicuous  command  in 
.die  Spanish  army,  after  having  been  made  a  prisoner  at  the  battle 
of  Ravenna,  had  remained  in  confinement ;  his  captor  having 
demanded  as  his  raasom  twenty  thoasand  gold  crowns,  which  his 
avaricious  sovereign  had  refused  to  pay.  On  the  accession  of 
"  '  the  throne,  he  found  Navarro  languishing  in  prison, 
|U>d  being  pleased  with  tho  opportunity  of  attaching  such  a  man 
pi  bis  interests,  he  paid  his  ransom,  and  gave  him  the  command 
of  a  troop  of  Biscayans,  bis  countrymen.  Navarro,  although 
of  mean  extraction,  had  a  sense  of  honour  and  fidelity,  the  cri- 
terion of  an  elevated  mind.  Before  he  would  accept  the  bounty 
sf  the  Mog,  he  again  addressed  himself  to  his  former  sovereign, 
^Wce  more  entreating  to  be  liberated,  and  replaced  in  his  for- 
iploy.  On  the  reiterated  refusal  of  Ferdinand,  Na- 
ansmitted  to  him  a  resignation  of  all  the  granta  which 
liad  been  of  de  to  him  as  a  leward  for  his  services,  and  took 
Kn  oathc  labonWiance  to  the  French  monarch,  to  whom  bia 
talently  obligedV'P°ce  were  of  singular  service,  and  to  whom 
h«ery,  and  to  fis  retained  an  unshaken  fidelity, 

\  the  country  alaliied  powers  remiss  in  pr^|iiiring  for  the 
det^  they  dividel  The  movement  of  troops  throughout  tho 
*holaui'h  direttioQ'intry  far  exceeded  any  recent  esample. 
After  rived  in  the  ;d  Fregoso,  doge  of  Genoa,  to  obedience, 
Frospei^rupmfThi^Mft  the  head  of  the  Milanese  forces,  hnft- 
oned  incf  riedmoot  to  oppose  the  entrance  of  the  French 
'he  viceroy  Caiijona,  with  upwards  of  twelve  thousand 
Ipaniards,  directed  his  march  towards  ?icenza,  then  occupied 
y  the  Venetian  general  d'Alviano  ;  who,  not  being  prepared 
>  contend  with  so  great  a  force,  retired  in  haste  to  the  Brentel ; 

*  MDnt..\iiD.  vol.  I.  p.  111.     Bui  Gui-xbidini  alitcB  tut  tu»ei  >t  bd,()UO. 
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in  consequence  of  nhich  VlceiiKa  was  plundered,  aikl  1 
storaB  of  provisions  sent  to  Verona.  Tho  Swiss  pouring  doWl 
in  large  bodies  from  the  mountains,  Lad  increased  their  a 
to  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  men.  Another  body  of  Milatu 
was  stationed  at  Cremona,  to  repress  the  depredations 
lienzo  da  Ceri,  who  from  his  fortress  at  C  rem  a,  continned  ti 
harass  the  surrounding  coiuitry.  At  the  same  time,  the  p 
despatched  his  brother  Giuliano,  as  general  of  the  churo1i| 
at  the  head  of  three  thousand  Roman  cavalry,  and  a  CO 
siderablo  body  of  infantry,  to  Bologna,  whilst  Lorenso  ( 
Medici,  as  general  of  the  Florentine  repuhlic,  with 
thousand  horse,  and  six  thousand  foot,  took  Lis  station  ii 
vicinity  of  Piaeenza.* 

The  views  of  the  adverse  parties  were  now  fully  disclosed  |l 
and  whilst  Francis  I.  was  on  the  point  of  passing  the  AJpt^ 
iu  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  August,  the  league  between 
the  pope,  ond  the  king  of  the  Romans,  the  king  of  Arogon, 
tho  states  of  Florence  and  of  Milan,  and  the  Swiss  cantons, 
was  solemnly  proclaimed  in  Naples,  Rome,  and  other  principal 
places.t  At  the  same  juncture,  llenry  VIII.  sent  an  envoy 
to  the  French  monarch,  to  admonlFh  Lim  not  to  disturb  ino 
peace  of  Christendom  by  carrying  Lis  arms  into  Italy  ;  J  hut 
opposition  and  eAhortation  were  now  alike  ioeffectual  ;  and 
Francis,  having  passed  with  his  army  into  DaujiLiny,  was 
there  joined  liy  Robert  de  la  Harck,  at  tljj  gimd  of  the 
celebrated  handes  noiret,  who  were  equally  j^j^j,  l^ed  by 
their  volour  in  the  field  and  by  their  fidelity  t'^^vsri^  „g^(iich 
they  espoused.  '  i  Ould  not.     ^ 

In  order  to  engage  the  attention  of  thcV  ,eaient  jjfme^he 
French  army  were  passing  the  Alps,  Franr^  thij,^  Mi^oi8<eiied 
a  flotilla  with  four  hundred  men  at  armg  «'"j\  -usand 

foot,  under  the  command  of  Aymar  de  ,^~^'"^^^e^^  '" 
possess  himself  of  the  city  of  Genoa.  ^^^TTOB^j^'iivnl  at 
Savona,  that  place  immediately  capitulated.  Frego^  Lad  now 
obtained  a  better  opportunity  of  deserting  his  friends  than  hod 
before  presented  itself.  That  he  might  not,-  however,  a 
second  time  incur  the  imputation  of  treachery,  he  deapatcheJ 
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request  inElant  Buceoiir 
not  speedily  arrive,  he 
opened  the  gatea  of  Genoa  to  the  French,  and  raised  their 
standard  in  the  city.  The  French  general  having  accom- 
plished his  object  without  bloodshed,  and  being  now  reinforced 
by  a  body  of  troops  from  Fregoao,  proceeded  iji  Alexandria 
aud  Tortona,  of  both  which  places  he  possessed  himself  without 
difficulty,  although  the  viceroy  Cardona  was  strongly  in- 
trenched at  Caatalazzo  ;  and  even  the  city  of  Astl  soon  after- 
wards surrendered  to  the  French  arms. 

Whilst  this    detachment   was   thus   successfully   employed, 

fthe  body  of  the  French  army,  under  the  command  of  Trivulzio, 
marshal  of  France,  was  effecting  its  passage  over  the  Alps. 
They  did  not,  however,  follow  the  usual  tract,  from  Grenoble 
,  although  it  afforded  the  greatest  facility  for  the 
oouveyance  of  artillery  ;  having  had  information  that  the 
Swiss  were  assembled  there  in  great  force  to  oppose  their 
progreea,  on  the  supposition  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
&e  French  to  effect  their  passage  in  any  other  part.  Choos- 
ing, therefore,  rather  to  encounter  the  difficulties  of  a  new  and 
unexplored  pass,  than  to  attempt  to  force  their  way  in  the 
^e  of  a  bold  and  active  enemy,  who  might  annoy  them 
mt  every  step,  they  bent  their  course  to  the  south,  and  pro- 
ceeded between  the  maritime  and  Cottian  Alps,  towards  the 
principahty  of  Salnzzo.*  In  this  undertaking  they  under- 
went great  labour,  and  surmounted  incredible  difficulties,  being 
frequently  obliged  to  hew  through  the  rocks  a  path  for  their 
srtUlory,  and  to  low  h  ann  n  ir  m  th  precipices  with 
which  the  country  abound        Ha   n      h  no  fear  of  an 

dttaefc,  they  divided  th       f  t     d  ff     nt  bodies,   each 

taking  such  direction  pp  ar  d  m    t  p      t   able,   and  in  six 

days    arrived    iu   the  y     f    Embni  The    Milanese 

general,  Prospero  CI  1  )     *>    "np  '         Villa  Franca, 

fcear  the  source  of  the  Po,  wheute  he  mtended  to  pi'oceed 
towards  Susa,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  his  arms  with  those 
flf  the  Swiss,  to  oppose  the  descent  of  the  French,  As  he  had 
iiot  the  most  remote  idea  that  the  enemy  could  have  effected  a 
o  the  south,  he  wa?  wholly  unprepared  for  an 
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attack ;  but  the  Sieur  de  Polisse,  at  the  head  of  a  stroiig 
detachment,  having  availed  hiniBclf  of  the  services  of  the 
neighbouring  peasants,  surprised  him  whilst  he  was  seated  at 
table,  aud  having  dispersed  hie  troops,  made  him  aiid  several 
of  his  chief  officers  prisoners,*  This  unexpected  and  dis- 
graceful event,  by  which  a  great  and  eiperieocud  commander, 
in  whoso  abilities  and  integrity  the  allied  powers  bad  the 
fullest  confidence,  was  lost  to  their  cause,  added  to  the  suc- 
cesses of  Ajmer  de  Prie,  spread  a  sudden  panic  throughout 
the  country,  and  was  more  particularly  felt  by  the  pope,  who, 
relying  on  the  courage  and  vigilance  of  the  Swiss,  had  flat- 
tered himself  that  the  French  would  not  be  able  to  force  their 
way  into  Italy, 

As  the  measures  in  which  Leo  had  concurred  for  the  public 
defence  had  been  adopted  rather  through  compulsion,  than 
from  any  hostile  disposition  to  the  French  monarch,  for  whom  ha 
Still  continued  to  profess  the  highest  regard ;  so  the  earnest 
of  success  which  Francis  liad  already  obtained,  induced  him  to 
relax  still  further  in  his  opposition,  lest  he  should  eventually 
exasperate  the  young  monarch  beyond  all  hope  of  reconcilia- 
tion. Hitherto  the  troops  of  the  church  bad  talcen  no  other 
part  in  the  contest  than  such  as  appeared  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  papal  territories.  Unable  to  support  the 
fatigues  of  a  camp,  Giuliono  do'  Medici  had  been  attached  by 
a  slow  fever,  in  consequence  of  which  he  relinquished  the 
command  of  the  Roman  troops  to  his  nephew  Lorenzo,  and 
ed  to  Florence,  in  hopes  of  deriving  advantage  to  his 
L  health  from  the  air  of  bis  native  place.  Three  days  after 
I  tfae  capture  of  Colonna,  Lorenzo  arrived  at  Modena,  between 
r -which  place  and  Reggio  he  stationed  his  troops ;  the  only 
active  service  which  he  had  performed  having  been  the  eipulsion 
of  GuiduEangonefrom  the  fortress  of  Rubiera.  In  this  situation 
it  became  a  subject  of  serious  deliberation  with  the  pope, 
whether  he  should  order  the  Roman  and  Florentine  troops  to 
hasten  and  join  the  Swiss,  who  were  obliged  to  retire  before 
the  French  in  all  directions,  or  should  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunity  which  might  yet  remain,  of  a  reconciliation  with 
the  French  monarch.      In  consulting  his  principal  advisera, 
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Jig  foand  at  this  important  cnsis  a,  great  diversity  of  opmion 
J  them.  Ttie  cardinal  da  Bibbienn,  and  other  courtier?, 
actuated  rather  by  their  fears  of  the  French,  than  by  a 
deliberate  consideration  of  the  eircumatanceH  in  which  the 
Boman  pontiff  was  placed,  earnestly  advised  him  to  humiliate 
bimself  to  the  king.  Tbey  represented  to  him  that  the  duke 
of  Ferara  would  undoubtedly  seize  this  opportunity  to 
recover  the  cities  of  Modena  and  Eeggio,  and  that  the  Ben- 
tivoli  would  in  like  manner  reposseas  themselves  of  Bologna ; 
.on  which  account  it  would  be  more  prudent  for  the  pope, 
rather  to  relinquish  those  places  voluntarily,  than  by  an 
obstinate  and  hopeless  defence,  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
States  of  the  church.  This  pusillflnimoua  advice  was,  how- 
ever, opposed  by  the  iirmness  of  the  cardinal  de'  Medici, 
irho  having  lately  been  appointed  legate  of  Bologna,  and  con- 
oeiving  that  the  disgrace  of  its  surrender  would  be  imputed  to 
'  'is  counsels,  exhorted  the  pope  not  to  relinquish  to  its  former 
tyrants  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  tbe  ecclesiastical  state,  nor 
to  desert  at  such  a  crisis  those  noble  and  respectable  inhabitants, 
vho  had  adhered  with  such  unshaken  fidelity  to  his  interests. 
!Ehese  representations,  which  the  cardinal  enforced  by  frequent 
messengers  from  Bologna,  are  said  to  have  had  a,  great  effect 
on  the  mind  of  the  pope,  who  resolved  not  to  surrender  any 

t  of  his  territories,  until  he  was  compelled  to  it  by  irre- 
sistible  necessity.  If,  however,  on  the  one  hand  he  did  not 
abandon  himself  to  despair;  on  the  other,  he  did  not  think 
it  advisable  to  take  the  most  conspieuons  part  among  the 
«llies  in  opposing  the  progress  of  the  king,  but  directed  his 
general,  Lorenzo,  to  keep  hia  station  on  the  south  ofthcFu. 
At  the  saiiie  time  he  despatclied  to  Francis  I.  his  confidential 
envoy,  Cinthio  da  Tivoli,  for  the  pui'pose  of  endeavouring. 
J)y  the  assiatanoe  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  to  effect  a  new  treaty  ; 
ttr  at  least  for  the  purpose,  as  it  has  been  with  no  small 
jrohahility  conjectured,  that  in  case  the  monarch  should  prove 
■uccessful,  the  pope  might  be  found  in  open  negotiation 
»ith  him.* 

Nor  did  the  allies  of  the  pope,  the  Swiss  alone  excepted, 
er   any  greater  inchnatiou  than   himself  to  oppose  the 
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progress  of  the  French.  The  emperor  elect  did  not  appear  on- 
thia  occaaion  either  in  his  own  person,  or  by  his  rcprescDto- 
tivea.  The  riceroy^  CarduDa.  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  arm;, 
after  having  long  waited  iu  Tain  at  Verona  fur  the  reinforee- 
ments  in  men  and  money  n-bich  Maximilian  had  promised  to 
fumJBh,  quitted  that  place,  and  proceeded  to  PJocenia,  to  join 
the  troopa  under  the  command  of  Lorenzo  de'  Mediui.  Iu  the 
mean  time  Francis  had  arrived  with  the  remainder  of  his  army 
at  Turin,  where  he  had  met  with  a  splendid  reception  from  hia 
near  relation,  Charles  III.  duke  of  Savoy.  As  tlic  StrisB 
found  themBclvea  closely  pressed  by  the  French,  and  wholly 
unsupported  by  their  allies,  who  ought  to  have  felt  a  much 
greater  interest  in  the  cause  than  themselves,  they  listened 
to  the  repregcotationa  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  had  endea- 
voured to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  them  and  the  king. 
Nor  is  it  milikely  that  his  afforta  would  bave  heen  successful, 
had  they  not  been  frustrated  by  the  remonstrances  and  oihor- 
tatioDS  of  the  cardinal  of  Sion,  who  being  irreconcileahly  adverse 
to  the  cause  of  the  French,  and  possessing  great  influence 
among  hie  countrymen,  stimulated  them  by  every  means  in  tuB 
power  to  persevere  in  the  cause.  He  also  repaired  to  Fiaccnza, 
where  he  preioiled  on  Cardona  to  furuiah  him  with  a  supply  of 
seventy  thousand  ducats,  and  a  body  of  five  hundred  cavalry, 
under  the  command  of  Lodovico  Orsino,  count  of  Pitigliano, 
with  which  he  returned  to  his  countrymen  ;  who,  upon  thia 
reinforcement,  rejected  the  overturea  of  the  king,  and  deter- 
mined to  seize  the  first  favourable  opportunity  of  bringing  him 
to  a  decisive  engagement.  The  arrival,  at  thia  juncture,  of 
fresh  levies  of  their  countrymen,  confirmed  them  in  tliis  resolu- 
tion ;  and  although  some  pf  their  leaders  were  still  deairous  of  f 
ftn  accommodation,  yet  the  increasing  activity  and  energetic 
harangues  of  the  cardinal,  had  inflamed  their  resentment  to 
such  a  degree,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  army  breathed  only 
war  and  revenge.' 

Dm-ing  theae  negotiations,  the  Swiss  had  quitted  Novara  on 
the  approach  of  the  king,  who,  after  a  cannonade  of  some 
days,  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  surrender,  on  terms  which 
secured  to  them  their  safety  and  effects.  He  thence  hastened 
to  Pavia,  which  instantly  surrendered  to  his  arms,  and  passing 
the  river  Teaino,  he  despatched  Trivulaio  with  the  advanced 
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-guard  towarda  Milan,  !n  expectation  that  the  inbabitants  wouid 
openly  espouse  his  cause.  In  this,  however,  he  was  disap- 
pointed. The  sufferings  which  they  had  experienced  on  the 
last  incursion  of  the  French  had  taught  them  the  danger  of  a 
premature  ayowal  of  their  sentiments,  and  they  therefore  deter- 
mined to  remain  neutral,  if  possible,  until  the  event  of  the 
contest  was  knoivn.  In  order,  liowever,  to  mitigate  the  resent- 
ment of  the  king,  who  had  already  ndyancod  (is  far  as  Buffalora, 
they  despatched  an  embasay  to  him,  to  entreat  that  he  wouid 
not  attribnte  their  reluctance  to  obey  his  summons  to  any 
disrespect  either  to  his  person  or  govenmient,  but  that  after 
haying  siiffered  so  much  on  a  former  occasion  by  their  attach- 
ment to  bis  predecessor,  they  trusted  they  should  not  now  be 
called  upon  to  adopt  such  a  eondoct  as  might  eiposo  them  to 
the  resentment  of  his  enemies.  Tlie  diiSculty  of  their  ^tuation 
justified  in  the  mind  of  the  monarch  the  temporising  neutrahty 
which  they  professed  ;  and  with  equal  prudence  and  generosity 
he  declared  himself  satisfied  with  their  excuse. 

From  BnlFalora  the  king  proceeded  to  Abbiategrasso,  whilst 
the  Swiss  assembled  in  great  numbers  at  Gallerata.  In  this 
■ituation  the  duke  of  Savoy  renewed  his  pacific  negotiations, 
and  having  given  audience  to  twenty  deputies  sent  to  him  with 
proposals  on  the  part  of  the  Swiss,  he  so  far  coincided  in  their 
representations  as  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  further  treaty, 
for  the  completion  of  which  he  afterwards  went  to  Gallerata, 
where  the  terms  of  the  proposed  reconciliation  were  explained 
Rnd  assented  to.  It  was  there  agreed,  that  an  uninterrupted 
peace  should  be  established  between  the  king  and  the  Helvetic 
atatea,  which  should  continue  during  hia  life,  and  ten  years 
after  his  death  ;  that  the  territories  which  the  Swiss  had 
nsin-pcd  in  the  valleys  of  the  Milanese  should  be  restored,  and 
the  pension  of  forty  thousand  ducats  paid  to  them  from  the 
state  of  Milan  abolished  ;  that  the  duke  of  Milan  should  have 
an  establishment  in  France  under  the  title  of  duke  of  Nemours. 
should  ally  himself  by  marriage  to  the  reigning  family,  enjoy 
a  pension  of  twelve  thousand  franca,  and  have  an  escort  of  fifty 
lant»B.  For  these  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  Swiss,  they 
were  to  receive  six  hundred  thousand  crowns,  claimed  by  them 
under  the  treaty  of  Dijon,  and  three  hundred  thousand  for  the 
reatoratiou  of  the  valleys,  retaining  four  thousand  men  in  amiB 
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for  the  service  of  tlie  king.  In  this  treaty  the  popo.  m 
relinquished  Farma  and  Piaccnia,  the  emperor.  t}iQ  dake  uf 
Savoj.  ond  the  marquis  of  Monferrato,  were  included  bb  purtiet 
and  allies,  but  no  mention  wa»  made  either  of  liis  Catholic  nu 
jesty  or  the  Venetinns,  or  of  any  other  of  the  Italian  states. 
The  treaty  was,  however,  no  aooner  concluded  than  it  was  broken^, 
in  consequence  of  the  nrrivaJ  of  fresh  bodies  of  Swisi,  wfao^ 
holding  the  French  in  contempt,  refused  to  adhere  to  the  con* 
ditions  agreed  upon  ;  whereby  snub  a  diversity  of  opi; 
among  thorn,  that  although  the  chief  part  of  the  army  agreed 
to  remain  for  the  defence  of  Milan,  grout  numbers  quitted  the 
field,  and  retired  towards  Como,  on  their  return  to  their  nativa 
country. 

This  defection  of  a  part  of  the  Swiss  army  was  not,  however, 
BO  important  as  to  damp  the  ardour  of  the  rest.  A  body  of 
thirty-five  thousand  men,  accustomed  to  victory,  and  inflamed 
with  the  eipectationH  of  an  immense  booty,  presented  a  for- 
midable barrier  to  the  progress  of  the  king.  In  retiring  from 
Verona  to  Piacenza,  Carduna  had  eluded  the  vigilance  of  th« 
Venetian  general  D'Alviano,  who  having  the  command  of  an 
army  of  upwards  of  teu  thousand  men,  had  assured  the  kinj 
that  he  would  find  sulHcient  employment  for  the  Spanish; 
troops.  No  sooner,  therefore,  was  he  informed  of  the  move- 
ments of  Cardona,  than  he  quitted  his  station  in  the  Polesine, 
and  passing  the  Adige,  proceeded  along  the  banks  of  the  Po 
towards  Cremona,  with  a  celerity  wholly  uneiampled  in  the 
commanders  of  those  times,  and  which  he  was  himself  accus- 
tomed to  compare  to  the  rapid  march  of  Claudius  Nero,  when 
he  hastened  to  oppose  the  progress  of  Asdrubal.  On  the 
approach  of  D'Alviano,  Francis  proceeded  to  Marignano,  for 
the  purpose  not  only  of  affording  the  Venetian  general  an 
opportunity  of  joining  the  French  army,  but  also  of  pre- 
venting the  union  of  the   Swiss  with  tho  Spanish  and  papal 

It  may  be  admitted  as  a  general  masim  m  the  history  of 
military  transactions,  that  the  edorts  mode  by  separate  powers 
in  alliance  with  each  other  are  inferior  to  those  made  with 
equal  forces  by  a  single  power.     On  such  occasions  the  post  of 
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'danger  is  vrilliagly  conceded  to  those  who  choose  to  take  tho 
lead,  and  the  proportioimto  aid  to  be  given  by  each  party 
becomes  at  length  so  nicely  balanced,  that  the  common  cause 
IB  often  sacrificed  to  rain  distinctiOins  and  distrustful  timidity. 
'Such  was  the  situation  of  the  Spanish  general  Cardona  and  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  at  Piacenza  ;  where,  whilst  each  of  them 
Btimulated  the  other  to  pass  the  Po  to  the  aid  of  the  Stvies. 
neither  of  them  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  the  first  step 
tor  that  purpose.  In  exculpation,  however,  of  the  Spaniards, 
'it  is'  alleged  that  Cinthio  da  Tivoli,  the  envoy  of  the  pope  to 
'Francis  1.,  having  been  seized  upon  by  the  Spanish  troops,  was 
compelled  to  disclose  the  purpose  of  his  mission,  in  consequence 
of  which  Cardona  lost  all  further  confidence  in  the  aid  of  the 
papal  troops  ;  and  to  this  it  is  added,  that  Lorenzo  had  himself 
secretly  despatched  a  messenger  to  the  king,  to  aseure  him. 
that  in  opposing  his  arms  he  had  no  other  motive  than  that  of 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  papal  see,  and  that  he  should 
avail  himself  of  every  opportunity,  consistently  with  his  own 
.faonour,  of  showing  him  how  sincerely  he  was  attached  to  his 
interests.  The  concurring  testimony  of  the  historians  of  these 
times  may  be  admitted  as  evidence  of  facts,  which  the  tempo- 
rising courso  of  conduct  adopted  by  the  pope  on  this  occasion 
renders  highly  probable.  But  it  is  equally  probable  that  Car- 
dona availed  himself  of  these  circumstances  as  his  justification 
for  not  doing  that  which  he  would  equally  have  declined  doin^- 
bad  they  never  occurred.  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  was  at  least 
BB  indecisive  as  the  pontiff,  and  Cardona  well  knew  the  dispo- 
rition  of  his  sovereign.  Day  after  day  was  appointed  for  the 
paHSage  of  the  Po,  and  a  part  of  the  Spanish  army  had  at  one 
lime  mode  a  movement  for  that  purpose,  but  a  pretext  was 
fcaaily  found  for  their  retreat ;  and  the  Swiss,  deserted  by  those 
allies  who  had  called  for  their  aid,  were  left,  almost  alone,  to 
support  a  contest  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Milan,  and 
perhaps  the  independence  of  Italy. 

At  the  conclusion  of  one  of  those  inflammatory  exhortations 
with  which  the  cardinal  of  Sion  was  accustomed  to  harangue 
his  countrymen,  the  resolution  was  adopted  iustautly  to  attack 
•the  French,  although  only  about  two  hours  of  day-light  remained. 
By  a  rapid  and  unexpected  march  the  whole  body  of  the  Swiss 
presented    themselves    before  the    French    encampments  a.t 
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MarignaDo,  on  tho  tliirteentlL  iky  of  September,  1515.  Th« 
aitocK  immediately  conmienced.  Their  impotiiositj  was  irre- 
sistible. The  intreuchmcuts  were  hood  carried,  and  a  part  of 
the  artillery  was  already  in  the  hands  of  the  assailants.  As 
tlie  French  recovered  from  tlieir  surprise,  they  began  to  makfi 
head  against  their  adversaries,  and  the  horse  joining  in  the 
action,  a  dreadful  engagement  took  place,  which  continued  with 
various  Buooesa  and  great  slaughter  to  a  late  hour  of  the  night. 
During  this  contest  Francis  waa  in  the  midst  of  the  battle  and 
received  aeveral  wounds.  Tho  handei  noirei,  whom  the  Swiaa 
had  threatened  with  total  extermination,  contributed  with  the 
French  Gendarmerie  to  retrieve  the  loas.  The  darliuesa  ot 
the  uiglit,  although  it  did  not  Icmiinate  the  conteat,  rendered  it 
for  a  time  iuiposaible  for  the  combatants  to  proceed  in  tbo  work 
of  destruction  ;  and  an  involuntary  truce  of  some  hours  took 
place,  during  which  both  parties  kept  the  field,  impatiently 
■waiting  for  that  light  which  might  enable  them  to  renew  the 
engagement.  Accordingly,  with  the  dawn  of  day  the  batlla 
again  commenced,  when  it  appeared  that  the  French  monarch 
had  availed  himself  of  thie  interval  to  arrange  his  artillery,  and 
to  reduce  his  troops  into  better  order  than  when  they  bad  been 
attacked  ou  the  preceding  day.  The  vanguard  was  now  led 
by  the  Sieur  de  Palisse  with  eeven  hundred  lancea  and  ten 
thousand  German  infantry.  The  body  of  the  army  mider  the 
royal  standard  was  commanded  by  the  king,  and  consisted  of 
eight  hundred  men  at  arms,  ten  thousand  Germans,  five  thousand 
Gascons,  and  a  large  train  of  artillery  directed  by  the  duko  of 
Bourbon.  Trivulzio  led  the  corps  de  reserve,  which  consisted 
of  five  hundred  lances  and  five  thoosand  Italian  infantry.  The 
light  infantry,  under  the  conunand  of  the  Sieur  de  Chita  and 
tho  bastard  of  Savoy,  brother  of  the  king,  were  ordered  to  act 
88  eircumfitances  might  require.*  The  attack  of  the  Swiss 
was  now  supported  with  unshaken  firmness.  A  detachment 
which  waa  intended  to  surprise  the  right  wing  of  tlio  French 
army  was  intercepted  by  the  duke  of  Alen^on,  and  pursued  by 
the  Basque  infantry  of  Pietro  Navarro,  who  put  every  man  to 
the  sword.t  After  having  resisted  the  charge,  the  French 
became  the  assailants.      Francis  at  the  bead  of  his  Gendarmet 
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first  made  an  ImpresBiou  on  their  line  ;  but  the  numbers  of  the 
'  IS  were  so  great,  aod  their  courage  and  discipline  su 
exemplary,  that  he  would  in  all  probability  haTe  been  repulsed, 
"  ad  not  B'Alviono  at  that  moment  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the 
ombat,  at  the  head  of  a  small  but  select  and  intrepid  body  of 
iivalry,  and  by  the  cry  of  Marco,  the  war  signal  of  the  Vene- 
auB,  given  new  courage  to  the  French  aud  dispirited  the 
ranks  of  their  adversaries,  <vho  concoiTed  that  the  Venetian 
army  had  at  tbia  juncture  joined  in  the  engagement.  After 
sustaining  the  contest  for  several  hours,  the  Swiss  were  obliged 
to  relinquish  the  palm  of  victory  ;  hut  even  under  these  cir- 
cumstances they  hod  the  firmness  and  resolution  to  form  in 

.  regular  order,  and  to  quit  the  scene  of  action  under  such  dis- 
cipline, that  the  French  monarch,  whose  army  was  exhausted 
by  watchfulness  aud  fatigue,  did  not  venture  oa  a  pursuit. 
Weakened  by  intestine  divisions,  deserted  by  their  allies,  and 
defeated  by  the  French,  they  hastened  to  Milan,  where  they 
demanded  from  the  duke  such  subsidies  as  they  knew  he  was 
wholly  unable  to  pay.    This,  however,  afforded  them  a  sufficient 

^pretest  for  withdrawing  themselves  altogether  from  the  theatre 

""  "'Or,  and  leaving  their  ItaUan  allies  to  the  mercy  of  the 
oonquering  army.* 

The  battle  of  Marignano  is  justly  considered  by  both  the 
French  and  ItaUan  historians  aa  highly  honourable  to  the 
gallantry  and  prowess  of  the   French  arms.'     The  example  of 

■  Francis  I.,  who  bad  in  the  course  of  the  conflict  repeatedly  ex- 
tricated himself  from  situations  of  imminent  danger  hy  his  own 
personal  courage,  had  animated  his  soldiers  to  the  most  daring 
acta  of  heroism  ;  insomuch  that  Trivulzio,  who  had  before  been 
engaged  in  no  less  than  eighteen  important  battles,  declared 
that  they  resembled  only  the  sports  of  children  in  comparison 
with  this,  which  might  truly  be  called  a  war  of  giants.  The 
ahevalier  Bayard  fought  at  the  side  of  his  sovereign,  where  he 
gave  such  proofs  of  romantic  courage,  that  Francis,  immediately 
after  the  engagement,  insisted  on  being  knighted  by  him  upon 
ihe  field  of  battle.  The  ceremony  was  instantly  performed 
in  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry,  and  Bayard,  making  two  leaps, 
retoraed  his  sword  into  the  scabbard,  vowing  never  more  tu 

•  GmcdanL  lib.  lii. 
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unstieath  it  except  against  the  Turks,  tiie  Sara«ena,  and  tllb 
Moors.*  Tliis  victory  is  cliiefly  to  bo  ottriliuted  to  the  Bope- 
riority  of  tiio  French  artillery  ;  but  the  arrival  of  D'AlvionOi 
although  nc  com  ponied  by  bo  sioatl  a  body  of  aoldiera,  un- 
doubtedly contributed  to  Ibo  suceess  of  the  day.  The  number 
of  Swiss  left  (lead  on  the  field  ia  stated  by  diflferent  historians  at 
eight,  ten,  fourteen,  and  even  fifteen  thousand  ;  whilst  the  loss  of 
the  Frencli  varies  from  three  to  six  thousand, amoiigwhom, how- 
ever, were  many  of  the  chief  nobility  of  France.'  On  this  spot, 
polluted  with  carnage,  Francis  gave  orders  that  three  solemn 
masses  should  be  performed  ;  one  to  return  thanks  to.  God  for 
the  victory,  another  for  the  souls  of  those  who  were  slain  ia 
battle,  and  a  third  to  supplicate  the  restoration  of  poaco.  He 
also  directed  that  a  chapel  should  be  built  adjacent  to  the  field 
of  battle,  as  a  testimony  of  his  gratitude,  and  a  permanent 
memorial  of  his  success. 

No  sooner  was  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Marignnno  known 
at  Milan,  than  the  duke  Maximilian  Sforza,  accompanied  by 
his  general.  Giovanni  Gonzaga,  and  his  chancellor  and  confi- 
dential adviser,  Morone,  shut  himself  up  in  the  cnatlo,  which 
was  strongly  fortified  and  garrisoned  by  a  considerable  body  of 
Swiss,  Italian,  and  Spanish  soldiers.  The  inhabitants  of 
Milan,  deprived  of  all  means  of  defence,  sent  deputies  to  the 
king  to  testify  their  entire  aiibmission  to  his  authority  ;  but 
Francis  refused  to  enter  the  city,  conceiving  that  it  would  be 
derogatory  from  bis  honour  to  take  up  his  residence  iu  a  place, 
the  fortress  of  which  was  yet  held  by  his  enemies.  Operations 
were  therefore  instantly  commenced  against  the  castlo.  under 
the  directions  of  Fietro  Navarro,  who  promised  to  reduce  it  in 
leas  than  a  month  ;  hut  although  be  was  successful  in  destroy- 
ing a  part  of  the  fortifications,  it  is  probable  that  the  task 
which  he  bad  undertaken  would  have  required  considerable 
time,  had  not  the  assailants  found  meana  to  open  a  negotiation 
with  the  principal  advisers  of  the  duke.  Influenced  by  the 
treacherous  recommendation,  or  the  dastardly  apprehensions  of 
Morono,  the  duke  was  induced  to  listen  to  terms  of  accommo- 
dation, by  which  he  agreed,  not  only  to  surrender  the  fortresh 
of  Milan,  and  that  of  Cremona,  which  was  yet  held  by  his 

•  Moreri,  Did.  Hist.  art.  Bajurd. 
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friendB,  but  also  to  relinquish  for  ever  the  sovereignty  of  Uilan 
'  tpendent  states.  As  a  eompenantion  for  theae  conces- 
iDcis  agreed  to  use  hia  influence  with  the  pope  to 
appoint  Maximiliaa  a  cBrdioal,  with  ecdcaiasticBl  preferments 
and  benefices  to  the  annual  amount  of  thirty-six  thousand 
HTres,  promising  to  pay  him  in  the  mean  time  a  pension  to  the 
like  amount,  and  also  to  advance  him,  within  the  space  of  two 
years,  ninety-four  thousand  livrea,  to  be  disposed  of  at  bis  own 
pleaBure.  A  provision  wua  also  made  for  the  other  members 
of  the  house  of  Sforza,  and  Morone,  who  negotiated  the  treaty, 
stipulated  that  he  should  himself  enjoy  the  ranlt  of  a  senator  of 
Hilan,  with  the  ofRce  of  master  of  requests  of  the  hotel  to  the 
king.''  Thus  terminated  the  brief  government  of  Maximilian 
Sforza ;  without  bis  Imring,  by  hia  misfortunes,  escited  in 
others  the  sensations  of  sympathy  or  regret  which  usually 
Accompany  those  who  suddenly  fall  from  high  rank  into  the 
mediocrity  of  private  life.  The  o-nly  observation  recorded  of 
iam  upon  this  occasion,  ia  an  eipression  of  his  satisfnctiou  on 
being  at  length  freed  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Swiss,  the  per- 
secution of  the  emperor  elect,  and  the  deceit  of  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon  ;  a  remark  which  is  no  proof  of  that  want  of  intellect 
which  has  been  imputed  to  him,  but  which,  on  the  contrary, 
shows  that  he  had  compared  the  advantages  of  sovereignty 
vith  the  inconveniences  and  dangers  that  attend  it,  and  had 
reconciled  himself  to  that  destiny  which  it  was  no  longer  in  his 
power  to  resist. 

The  cautious  pontiff,  who  had  waited  only  to  observe  from 
what  quarter  the  wind  of  fortune  would  blow,  no  sooner  found 
that  the  French  monarch  had  defeated  the  Swiss,  and  subju- 
gated the  state  of  Milan,  than  he  exerted  all  the  means  in  his 
power  to  obtain  the  favour  and  secure  the  alliance  of  the  con- 
■aneror.  Had  he  stood  in  need  of  an  apology  to  his  allies  for 
lUiis  apparent  versatility,  be  might  havo  found  it  in  the  teinpo- 
iJruing  negotiations  of  the  Swiss  before  the  engagement,  and 
r  speedy  desertion  after  it ;  in  the  hesitating  conduct  of 
■riceroy  Cardono,  and  the  total  inattention  of  the  emperor 
Uectto  theinteresta  of  tho  league  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  he 
was  much  more  nnxiom  to  excuse  himself  to  tho  king  U>r  tho 
apparent  opposition  which  he  had  manifested  to  his  views,  than 
to  his  allies  for  his  dereliction  of  a  cause  which  was  now  become 
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hovoleei      He  did  not,  Iiowevcr,  od  tbia  cmergenoy  omit  QIH 
usual  forma   of  eihorting    hiH  asHociatea  to  liear  their  iiii»S 
fortUDCB  nitli  conalancy.  and  to  repair  them  hj  their  cournge  M 
but  whilst  he  thus  endeavoured  to  support  a,  consistcucy  of  coOif^ 
duct  in  tlie  eyes  of  the  world,  he  had  already  engaged  the  dulul 
of  Savoy  to  unite  his  efforts  with  thoao  of  his  envoy,  Lod<y  ■ 
Tico  CanoBBa,  to  effect  an  mlliancc  with  the  king,     In  truth,  I 
the  situation  of  the  pope  was  such  as  would  not  admit  of  longer  ■ 
delay.      Already  the  king  had  given  orders  to  cooBtruct  aiM 
bridge  over  the  Po,  for  proceeding  to  the  attack  of  Parma  anja 
Piacenza  ;  and  although  a  veneration  for  the  Roman  see  mlghtS 
prove Dt  him  from  attacking  the  ecelesiaBtieal  dominiona,  thifB 
sentiment  did   not  apply  to   the  state  of  Florence,  which  hod'l 
taken  a  decided  and  hostile  part  against  hiH  arms.  Fortunately,  I 
however,  for  the  pope,  the  king  was  not  averse  to  a  reconcilia-  fl 
tion,  which,  whilst  it  relieved  him  from  those  spiritual  censurea  I 
that  had  occasioned  Btiali  onxioty  and  humiliation  to  his  predeces-  1 
Bor,  might  be  of  essential  service  to  him  in  securing  the  possoBBion  I 
of  his  newly  acquired  dominions.     A  negotiation  was  accord-  I 
ingly  opened,  when  it  was  proposed  that  the  pope  and  the  king  I 
should  mutuallyassisteachothei'inthe  defence  of  their  respective  I 
dominions  ;  that  the  king  should  take  under  his  protection  the  ] 
state  of  Florence  and  the  family  of  Modici,  particularly  Giu-  I 
liano,  the  brother,  and  Lorenzo,  the  nephew  of  the  pontiff,  and  I 
should  maintain  to  them   and  their  descendants  the  authority  I 
which  they  enjoyed  in  the  Florentine  state.     In  return  for  I 
these  favours  it  was  proposed,  that  the  pope  should  surrender  I 
to  the  king  the  cities  of  Parma  and  Fiaceuia  ;  the  king  pro-   1 
mising,  in  return,  that  his  subjects  in  Milan  should  be  obliged    I 
to  purchase  their  salt  from  the  ecclesiastical  states.     It  had 
also  been  proposed  that  the  duke  of  Savoy  should  be  authorised 
to  inquire  and  determine  whether  the  Florentines  bad  infringed 
their  treaty  with  Louis  XII.  ;  in  which  ease  ho  should  impose 
upon  them  such  penalty  as  he  might  think  reasonable,  the  king 
expressly  declaring  that  this  clause  was  introduced  rather  to 
aatisfy  his  own  honour  than  for  any  other  cause.      But  although 
these  propositions  were   assented  to  by  Canossa,  they  were  by 
no  means  satiafaetory  to  the  pope,  who  had  flattered  himself 
with  the  expectation  of  retaining  the  states  of  Parma  and 
Fiacenza  ;  and  would  gladly  have  postponed  the  ratification  of 
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Hie  treaty,  in  tbe  Iiopes  of  hearing  the  aeterminatioD  of  the 
HclTetic  diet  assembled  at  Zurich,  for  the  purpose  of  debatiDi; 
on  tto  mipedlency  of  giving  fresh  succoura  to  the  duke  of 
Uilau.  But  Caaossa  having  aasured  the  pope,  that  tlie  French 
mouarch  had  ah'cady  made  preparations  for  attacking  the  papal 
dominions  io  Lombardy,  and  despatching  a  body  of  troopa  into 
the  Tuscan  states,  the  popo  had  no  altomative  but  to  conclude 
the  treaty.  He  did  not,  however,  ratify  it  without  some  modi- 
ficationa,  the  principal  of  which  was,  that  the  Plorentines 
should  not  bo  Hubjoeted  to  any  penalty  or  inijuiry  with  respect 
to  their  protended  breach  of  faitk  to  Louie  XIL  It  was  also 
«xpresaly  agreed  that  the  king  s)>ould  not  protect  aoy  feudatory 
'«r  subject  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  against  the  just  rights  i^ 
the  Eoman  see  ;  a  stipulation  which,  although  expressed  as  a 
matter, of  course,  and  in  such  vague  nnd  ganoral  terms  as  per- 
haps not  to  be  fully  understood  by  the  king,  had  objects  of  no 
ineonsiderahic  importance  in  view,  which  a  abort  time  sufficiently 
disclosed.' 

Francis  wna  well  aware  that  the  pope  had  suffered  great 
; mortification  in  being  deprived  of  the  territories  of  Fanna  and 
Fiacenza,  and  he  therefore  endeavoured  to  justify  himself  for 
the  part  which  he  had  acted,  by  alleging  that  they  were  a  por- 
tion of  the  states  of  Milan  which  he  could  not,  consistently  with 
iuB  honour,  relinquish.  In  order,  however,  to  reconcile  the 
|K)pe  to  this  sacrifice,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  lasting 
unity  between  tiiem,  lie  reiguested  to  be  admitted  to  an  inter- 
'bw  vrith  him,  which  on  the  part  of  Leo  X.  was  assented  to 
It  only  with  willingneea  but  alacrity.  It  is  not  improbable, 
that  on  this  occasion  the  pontiff  conceived  that  he  might  be 
Biabled,  by  his  eloquence  and  personal  address,  to  influence 
lie  yonng  sovereign  to  admit  of  some  relaxation  in  the  severity 
»f  the  terras  agreed  on  ;  or  at  least  that  it  might  afford  him  an 
opportunity  of  indemnifying  himself  for  his  losses,  and  providing 
for  the  establianient  of  his  family  in  some  other  quarter.  He 
Bd  not,  however,  thiiik  it  prudent  to  admit  the  king  into  either 
lome  or  Florence,  but  named  for  that  purpose  the  city  of 
lologna,  where  he  promised  to  meet  him  as  soon  as  the  neces- 
^Tary  arrangements  could  be  made  for  their  reception. 

Encouraged  fay  the  success  of  Francis  I.  the  Venetians 
>egaB  to  entertain  hopes  that   they   should  he   enabled  to 
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recover  their  continental  posscsBions,  of  which  thej  1; 
dJBpOBSesBed  by  the  Imperialiata  and  the   Spaniard!,  i 
qucQce  of  tlie  league  of  Cambrny.     They  therefore  despatohed 
to  the  king  at  MUan  an  cmbnsBy.  consistiDg  of  four  of  theorf 
tO'  congratulate  him  on  his  luccsM,'  I 
Buclk  rocaaurea  as  might  appear  con- 
of  hiaaolf  aud  tlie  republio, 
ipanied  by  the  learned  Battiatft  J 
[traordinaty  aequirementB  hod  raised!] 
lideration  among  h 
gave  an  additional'] 


most  rcapcotal 
and  to  concur  with  hin 
ducive  to  the  mutual 
The  ambasBadors  wer 
Egnazio,  who  by  his 
himself  from  a  humble  rank  to  great 
utrymen,  and  who  upon  this 


proof  of  his  talents,  in  the  composition  of  a  Latin  panegyric  on  J 
Francis  1.  in  heroic  versBi  ceiebratiug  his  arrival  in  Italy,  and.  1 
his  victory  over  the  Swiss.  This  poem  he  soon  afterwarda  3 
publislied,  with  a  dedication  to  the  chanccUor  Du  Prat,  and  the  J 
kiug,  as  a  mark  of  his  approbation,  gave  the  author  a  medallioB  | 
of  gold  with  his  own  portrait,' 

Whilst  the  Venetians  were  thus  soliciting  the  king,  and  pre-  I 
paring  their  own  forces  for  the  recovery  of  their  c 
poHseasions,  the  sudden  death  of  their  chief  general,  £arto-  1 
lommeo  D'Alviano,  which  happened  at  Gheddi  on  the  £rBt,l 
day  of  October,  1515,  retarded  for  a  while  their  efforts  and  I 
dispirited  their  troops.     During  twenty-five  days,  the  Venetian  1 
Goldiers,  then  proceeding  to  the  attack  of  Brescia,  carried  along  I 
with  them  in  great  pomp  the  body  of  their  favourite  c 
mander,  determined  to  convey  it  to  Venice  for  interment, 
would  they  condescend  to  ask  a  passport  from  Mare-Antonio  l 
Colonna,  who  then  commanded  the  Imperial  troops,  it  having   1 
been  gallantly  observed  by  Theodore  Trivulzio,  ci     ' 
marshal,  that  such  a  request  ought  not  to  be  made  after  his 
death,  for  a  man   who,   whilst  living,  had  never  feared   hia 
enemies."      Hia  remnina  were  accordingly  iaterred  at  Venice, 
by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  with  extraordinary  honours.     His 
funeral  oration   was  pronounced  by  the  celebrated  Andrea 
Navagero,  then  very  young,  in  a,  atrain  of  eloquence  which 
may  be  considered  aa  the  earnest  of  his  future  celebrity.      If 
we  assent  to  the  opinion  of  Quiociardini,  D'Alviano  was  rather 
a  brave  aoldier  than  a  skilful  general.  He  was  not  only  frequently 
defeated,  but  it  had  been  observed  that  whenever  be  held  the 
chief  command  he  had  never  obtiuned  the  victorv.     Tet  it 
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must  be  eonfoased  that  the  man  who  by  liis  activity,  courage,; 
and  porseveraoce,  could  frustrato  the  efforts  of  such  a  powerful 
'"unce  as  had  been  formed  against  the  Venetian  states,  liudi 
slight  pretensions  to  the  applause  and  gratitudo  of  hia 
country.  la  the  elegant  Latin  oration  of  Mavagcro,  which  yet, 
briefly  enumerated  the  principal  transactions  of 
his  life  ;  and  we  learn  from  the  eamo  authority,  that  his  few 
houra  of  leisure  were  sedulously  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
literature,  in  which  he  had  made  a  much  greater  proficiency  than 
could  have  been  expected  from  a  person  devoted  to  the  ceaseleas 
'  itiea  of  a  military  profession."     Of  the  solidity  of  his  judgment 

sufficient  proof  may  he  found  in  the  early  patronage  which 
he  afforded  to  Girolamo  Fracastoro,  who  was  destined  to  be  one 
of  the  principal  literary  ornaments  of  the  age,  and  who  was 
chiefly  indebted  to  this  celebrated  commander  for  those  oppor- 

niliea  of  improTement  wliich  have  conferred  immortality  on 

9  name. 

The  important  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  affairs 
of  Italy,  naturally  led  to  some  alteration  in  the  conduct  of  the 
pontiff  towards  the  other  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  particularly 
towards  Henry  VIII.  ;  betneen  whom  and  Francis  I.  a  degree 
gf  emulation  had  arisen,  ivKich  was  already  sufficiently  appa- 
rent. On  the  death  of  Cardiiinl  Bambridge,  Wolsey  had 
succeeded  him  as  archbishop  of  York  j  but  this  proferment, 
although  it  increased  the  i-evennes,  did  not  gratify  the  ambition 
of  this  aspiring  ecclesiastic,  who  had  flattered  himself  with  the 
hope  of  obtaining  also  the  bat  of  a  cardinal  lately  worn  by  his 
predecessor.  In  soliciting  from  the  pope  this  distinguished 
favour,  Wolsey  had  relied  on  the  assistance  of  Adrian  de 
Oorneto,  bishop  of  Bath,  and  cardinal  of  S.  Crisogono,  the 
pope's  collector  in  England,  under  whom,  as  the  cardinal 
resided  at  Rome,  Polydoro  Virgilio  acted  as  snb-collector." 
The  cardinal  was  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  render  the  eer- 
tice  expected  ;  and  such  was  the  resentment  of  Wolsey,  who 
conceived  that  he  had  been  betrayed  by  him,  that  under  some 
trivial  pretext  he  seized  upon  his  deputy  Folydoro,  and  com- 
Oiitted  him  to  the  Tower.  This  violent  measure  had  been  the 
aubject  of  frequent  representations  from  the  court  of  Rome  ; 

•  Naogerii  Oral,  in  funcre  Ba.-.  Livinni,  p.  7.  Ed.  TkuJd.  1530. 
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but  altliough  the  cardinal  Glnlio  de'  Medici  and  the  pope  hlnS^ 
iolf  liH<l  written  to  the  king,  requesting  tlic  liberation  of  thein 
Bgent,  ho  still  remained  in  confinement.*  The  apparent  dii-1 
rospect  thus  manifested  bj  tbo  English  monarch  to  the  hdlji 
Bee,  had  induced  the  pontiff  to  liBten  to  the  repreaentatione  w* 
Francis  I.,  who  was  extremely  earnest  to  obtain  the  restoration' 
of  Louis  Qiiillard,  oK-bisbop  of  Tonmaj,  to  that  rich  benefice,' 
of  which  he  had  been  dc[Aired  by  the  intrusion  of  Wolsej.. 
Whilst  the  pDpo  was  yet  hesitating,  not  perhaps  as  to  thel 
rights  of  the  respective  claimants,  but  as  to  which  of  tbo  rival ; 
sovereigns  it  would  be  most  oipcdicnt  to  attach  to  his  interests, 
the  success  of  the  French  arms  efTcctcd  a  speedy  decision,  and 
Leo  immediately  granted  a  papal  hull  for  restoring  Guillard  to 
liis  benefice,  and  even  authorising  him  to  make  use  of  the 
secular  arm  for  obtaining  pousession.  It  may  well  bo  conceived 
that  this  measure  gave  great  offence,  not  only  to  Wolsey,  but, 
to  Henry  VIIL,  who  had  lately  incurred  an  immense  eipense 
in  fortifying  the  city  of  Toumay  ;  and  warm  remonstrances 
were  made  upon  it  to  the  court  of  Rome,  in  consequence  of' 
which  the  husinesa  was  referred  to  the  decision  of  two  car- 
dinals, who  showed  no  great  disposition  to  bring  it  to  a  speedy' 
termination.  In  the  mean  time  Francis,  who  was  well  apprised' 
where  the  chief  difficulty  lay,  conceived  that  if  he  could  obtun' 
for  Wolsey  an  e^iuivalent  for  the  loss  of  his  bishopric,  he  should ' 
find  no  further  obstacles  from  that  quarter.  He  therefore  gave' 
'lim  to  understand  that  ho  should  promote  his  interests  at 
iomo  to  the  utmost  of  bis  power. t  In  the  weighty  discussions 
now  depending  between  Francis  and  the  pontiff,  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  cardinal  was  an  object  of  small  comparative  import- 
ance. The  promotion  of  Wolsey  to  that  dignity  was  determined 
nn,  of  which  Francis  toot  care  to  send  Wolsey  the  first  intel- 
ligence ;  and  at  a  consistory  held  for  that  purpose  on  the  tenth 
day  of  Septetnher,  1515,  he  was  the  sole  person  raised  to  that 
high  rani,  his  title  being  that  of  S.  Cecilia  trans  Tiherim. 
About  the  same  time  the  pope's  agent  in  England  was  liberated 
from  his  confinement  ;  but  Wolsey,  having  obtained  nis  object, 
still  refused  to  relinquish  his  claims  to  the  bishopric  of  Tournay ; 
and  is  supposed  to  have  stimulated  his  sovereign  to  a  new 

•  Rjmer,  torn,  vi,  pat,  i.  p.  105.  +  Herbot'i  life  ofllonrjVIIL 
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with  Francis,  for  tbe  puq>ose  of  affording  hinvsclf  u 
pretext  for  retaiuing  the  emolumeDta  of  his  see. 

The  arrUDgementB  for  the  intended  interriew  between  Leo  X. 
and  Francis  1.  at  Bologna  being  now  L-oiupleted,  Leo  commii- 
nicated  his  iDtention  to  the  college  of  cardinals,  sooie  of  whom 
ventured  to  insinuate  that  it  would  be  derogatory  to  the  dignity 
(rf  the  pontiff  to  receive  the  king  in  any  other  place  than  Rome- 
Wilhout  regarding  their  suggestions,  he  directed  the  cardinaia 
to  meet  together  at  Viterho  on  the  approaching  festival  of  All 
SouIb  ;  and  to  the  absent  cardinals  he  addressed  a  circular 
letter  to  the  same  effect.  On  his  qmttiug  the  city,  with  the 
inteutioD  of  paying  a  visit  to  Floreuce,  before  he  proceeded  to 
Bologna,  he  intrusted  the  chief  authority  to  the  cardinal  Sode- 
ijni,  brother  of  the  late  Gonfalonlcre,  as  his  legate  ;  not  an 
Account  of  his  own  attachment  to  him,  but,  as  it  was  supposed, 
because  he  was  apprehensive  that  if  the  cardinal  accompanied 
idm  to  Florence,  hie  presence  might  remind  the  citizens  of 
iheir  former  liberties.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  pontiff  to 
liave  proceeded  from  Borne  to  Siena,  hut  the  number  of  his  fol- 
lowers, consieting  of  twenty  cardinals  with  their  attendants,  aud 
sa  immense  train  of  prelates  and  officers  of  the  court,  alarmed 
ithe  inhahitants  of  that  place,  who  seut  a  deputation  to  him 
"irhilst  yet  on  the  road,  to  apprise  him,  that  in  the  scarcity  of 
.jirovisions  under  which  they  laboured  it  would  be  impossible  for 
i.them  to  provide  %r  buch  a  multitude.  He  therefore  changed 
.his  route,  and  jiroceeded  towards  Cortona,  where  he  was  mag- 
nificently entertained  for  three  days  in  the  house  of  GiuUo 
FoBserini,  one  of  the  nobles  attendant  on  his  court,  and  gave 
Audience  to  six  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Florence,  who 
iWere  deputed  to  meet  and  to  pay  him  homage  in  the  names  of 
itheir  fellow-citizens.  On  leaving  Cortona  he  passed  through 
^rezzo,  and  arrived  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  November  in 
Q^e  vicinity  of  Florence,  where  he  took  up  his  residence  for  a 
ifcw  days  at  Marignolle,  the  villa  of  Jacopo  GianflUaizi,  until 
itiie  preparations  making  for  his  reception  within  the  city  eoulj 
%B  completed.  These  preparations  were  much  impeded  by  a 
Bong  continuance  of  rainy  weather,  hut  the  inclemency  of  the 

did  uot  prevent  the  inhabitants  from  displaying  their 
usual  magnijicence  and  invention  ;    and  the  exhibitions  U[>ou 
Hue  oceasion  employed  tho  talents  of  the  first  professors,  in  a 
rOL.  II.  B 
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city  whicli  wub  the  cetitre  of  tbe  arts,  and  at  a  period  W 
they  had  attained  their  highest  oxcellcoce.* 

At  the  approach  of  the  pontiff  the  gotts  and  part  of 
walla  of  the  citj  wero  throwo  down,  and  the  exultation  of 
populace  waa  unbounded,  whilst  his  presence  reminded  thean. 
at  the  same  time,  of  the  honour  which  his  high  rank  conferre4 
on  them,  and  of  the  happiness  which  they  bad  enjoyed  undi 
the  mild  and  paternal  authority  of  bia  ancestors.  At  ti 
entrance  of  tbo  city  was  erected  a  triumphal  arch,  richly  dea 
rated  with  historical  sculpture,  the  workmanship  of  Jacopo  i 
Sandro,  and  Bftecio  da  Montelupo.  Another  arch  iti  tbo  Piaai 
di  S.  Felice  was  completed  hy  Giuliano  del  Tasso  ;  in  whu 
was  placed  the  statue  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  the  fathi 
of  tbe  pontiff,  with  a  motto  pathetically  appropriote,  althoug 
perhaps,  profanely  applied  ;t  at  the  sight  of  which  the  po^ 
appeared  to  bo  deeply  affected.  The  same  artist  nlso  exbibit« 
Ht  the  S.  Trinita  a  bust  of  Romulus  and  several  beautiH 
statues,  and  erected  in  the  Mercato  nuovo  a  column  reseiiihlin 
that  of  Trajan  at  Romo.  Antonio  da  S.  Gallo  built,  in  tl 
Piazza  de'  Signori,  an  octangular  temjile,  aud  Boteio  Band 
nelli  placed  in  the  Loggie  a  colossal  figure  of  llercule 
Between  tbo  monastery  and  tbo  palace  a  triumphal  arch  wi 
erected  by  Francesco  Granacci,  and  Aristotile  da  S.  GoUtfl 
and  another  in  the  quarter  of  the  Bischori  by  Rosso  Rossi,  wtt 
great  variety  of  ornaments  and  figures,  and  with  approprial 
inscriptions  in  honour  of  the  pontiff.  But  the  woi'k  which  ws 
chiefly  admired  wos  the  front  of  the  church  of  S.  Maria  di 
Fiore,  which  was  covered  with  a  temporary  fagade,  from  tJi 
design  of  Jacopo  Sansovino,  who  decorated  it  with  statues  on 
basii  rilieDi ;  in  addition  to  which  the  pencil  of  Andrea  di 
Sarto  enriched  it  with  historical  subjects  in  chiaro-scun 
executed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  most  striking  effect 
a  mode  of  ornament  the  invention  of  which  is  attributed,  1^ 
Vasari,  to  Lorenzo,  father  of  the  pontiff,  and  wliich  was  highl 
eonimended  by  Leo  X.,  who  declared  that  the  structure 
nbt  have  appeared  more  beautiful  if  the  whole  had  been 
of  marble.  Many  other  works  of  aH  are  commemorated  by  con- 
temporary writers,  some  of  which  were  executed  from  the  design 
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of  Baccio  Daudinclli,  and  were  dinpluyeJ  in  such  profusion  oi 
»liiinat  to  fill  the  streets  through  whioh  tlie  pontiff  had  to  poss.'^ 
The  ccremoninl  order  of  the  pToeesaion  waa  arranged  with 
jrcat  attention  bj  Paris  de  Graasis,"  from  the  inferior  ranks  of 
valets,  hcmtds,  and  horsemen,  to  the  great  officers  of  the  pope's 
household,  nobles,  ambassadors,  and  iadepcndent  princes  of  Ittk- 
I  Ijan  Btatea.  In  this  task  he  found,  however,  no  small  diffieullj :  for 
as  there  were  three  ambasaadora  from  France,  and  only  one  from 
Spain,  the  Spanish  envoy  insisted  on  being  placed  next  to  the  first 
of  the  French  envoys,  so  that  the  other  two  should  follow  him.  To 
this  the  French  envoys  poBitively  objected  ;  alleging  that,  on  a 
former  occasion,  when  there  were  throe  Spanish  ambofisadors 
and  one  from  England,  and  the  English  envoy  claimed  the  pri- 
vilege of  following  after  the  first  of  the  Spaniards,  they  refused 
to  ^low  themselves  to  be  separated,  and  Insisting  that  the  Ba:iie 
rule  should  he  applied  to  them  which  they  had  applied  tu 
others  ;  whereupon  the  Spaniard  quitted  the  procession  in  din- 
\.  To  the  ambassadors  suFUCcded  the  magistrates  of  Flo- 
•-e,  on  foot,  the  guards  of  the  pope,  and  Lorenzo  de'  Median 
'  nith  fifty  followers.  Tho  host  was  preceded  hy  tapers,  and 
placed  under  a  canopy  supported  by  canons  of  the  church. 
'Ifext  appeared  the  cardinals,  according  to  their  distinctions  of 
'deacons,  priests,  and  bishops,  who  wei-e  succeeded  by  one  hun- 
dred young  men  of  noble  families,  superbly  and  uniformly 
"dressed.  The  master  of  the  papal  ceremonies,  Paris  de  Grassis, 
'hialiop  of  Pesaro,  with  his  assistants,  immediately  preceded  tbt: 
-  nope,  who  appeared  under  a  canopy,  which  was  carried  by  tin: 
Oonfulonierc,  and  chief  magistrates  of  Florence,  and  foUuweil 
"by  the  chamberlains,  physicians,  secretaries,  and  other  olficei's 
of  the  pope's  household.  Among  thoso  was  his  treasurer, 
■who,  duiing  their  progress,  distributod  money  among  the  crowd  ; 
for  which  purpose  the  pope  had  appropriated  a  sum  of  threu 
Ihousnnd  ducats.  A  long  train  uf  prelates  and  ecclesiuslit-' 
followed,  and  the  horse-guards  of  tho  pope  brought  up  llie 
rear.  In  this  manner  tho  procession  passed  towords  the  church 
of  S.  Maria  del  Fiorc,  the  pope  frequently  stopping  to  obeei-vc 
the  inscriptions  and  trophies  which  appeared  in  bin  way.  Ou 
his  arrival  at  the  church,  he  found  an  elevated  path  prepared. 
on  which  he  proceeded,  with  a  few  nltcndunts,  from  the  cutiaui'i' 
to  the  high  altar,  whilst  the  rest  of  his  followers   remBined   in 
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the  cliurcli  below.  Uerc  be  continued  in  prayer  h 
time  than  usual ;  after  which,  the  cardioal,  QJulio  de'  Mi 
OB  arclibialiop  of  Florence,  cliBiited  the  aorviee 
the  oration,  The  pope  then  gave  his  benediction  and  plenatijF 
indulgence  to  all  present,  after  which  he  retired  to  relax  front 
his  fatigues,  in  the  adjacent  monastery  of  S.  Maria  Novellii 
whilst  the  evening  was  parsed  by  the  populace  in  Joyful  ai 
tlamations.  The  repose  of  the  night  waa  disturbed  by  A 
firing  of  cannon,  which  the  prudent  master  of  the  ceremonii 
had  strictly  prohibited  during  the  day,  lest  the  horses  of  A 
secular  attendants  and  the  terrifiod  mules  of  the  eccleaiaadi 
should  throw  their  riders  on  the  pavement. 

On  the  following  day,  the  pope  visited  the  church  of  tho 
Annuuciata,  where,  having  some  doubts  whether  he  sboult' 
unveil  the  celebrated  image  of  the  Virgin,  ho  consulted  tbf 
cardinals  present  on  this  important  question,  by  whose  advios 
the  veil  was  drawn  aaide  at  three  abort  intervals.  Thence  h# 
proceeded  to  take  up  bia  residence  at  his  paternal  mansiuD^ 
where  bo  found  bis  brother,  Giuliano,  confined  to  his  bed  b^ 
a  tedious  and  hopeless  complaint.  The  third  day  after  hii 
arrival,  being  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent,  was  devoted  to  thi 
performance  of  divine  service  in  the  chapel  of  the  Medial 
family,  dedicated  to  S.  Lorenzo.  On  the  coaclusic 
ceremony,  Leo  X.  turned  to  the  apot  where  tbe  reniains  of  hia 
father  were  deposited,  and  whilst  he  proatrated  himself 
attitude  of  supplication,  he  was  observed  by  his  attendants  tt 
shed  tears. 

On  ibo  evening  of  tbe  last-mentioned  day,  tbe  pontiff  quitted 
the  city  of  Florence  and  proceeded  to  Bologna,  where  be 
with  a  very  different  reception  from  that  with  which  be  bod 
been  honoured  in  his  native  place.  The  inhabitants,  still 
attached  to  their  banished  chiefs  of  the  family  of  Ecntivoli, 
and  mindful  of  the  severities  exercised  upon  them  by  Julius  II., 
received  the  pope  in  sullen  silence ;  except  when  the  sound  of 
Serra,  Serra*  resounded  in  his  ears,  as  ho  passed  in  procession 
through  the  streets.  This  circumstance  gave  great  offence  t^ 
many  of  the  cardinals,  who  thought  that  tlie  pentifl'  should 
have  manifested  hia  displeasure  on  such  an  occasion.     Leo. 
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liovrever,  judged  much  better  tlian  his  attendants,  and  availed 
timself  of  this  opportunity  of  diaplaying  his  moderation  and 
forbearance ;  qnatities  for  which  he  was  remarkable,  and 
which  in  general  not  onlydiBann  rcaentment,  but  often  convert 
&u  unjuBt  or  miataken  adversary  iato  a  faithful  (Hcnd. 

Tliree  days  afterwards,  Francis  I.,  who  had  been  accom- 
panied from  Panna  by  four  prelates  sent  for  that  purpose  by 
tbe  pope,  was  received  on  the  confines  of  the  ecclesiastical 
state  by  the  cardinals  de'  Medici  and  Flisco,  and  conducted  to 
Sologna,  vfhere  all  the  members  of  the  sacred  college  pro- 
ceeded to  meet  him  beyond  the  gate  of  S.  Felice.  After  Uiey 
hod  waited  there  a  short  time,  the  king  made  his  appearance 
between  the  two  pontifical  legates,  and  was  welcomed  by  a 
■hort  address  in  Latin  from  the  cardinal  bishop  of  Ostta,  who 
remained  nncovered  whilst  he  delivered  it,  as  did  also  the  other 
cardinals.  To  tliis  the  king,  who  was  also  uncovered,  replied 
in  Prench,  assuring  them  that  he  considered  himself  as  the  son 
'Of  hia  holiness,  that  he  was  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  apostolic 
pee,  and  desirous  of  rendering  every  service  in  his  poner  to  the 
ttollege  of  cardinals,  as  being  hia  fathers  and  his  brethren. 
Saving  addressed  himself  particularly  to  every  one  of  the 
'tardinals,  they  then  approached  him  in  suecession,  and  gave 
turn  a  fraternal  kiss  ;  the  master  of  the  pontifical  ceremonies 
ILt  the  same  time  informing  him  of  the  name  and  quality  of 
.eocli  cardinal  as  he  approached.  After  this  exhibition,  they 
proceeded  together  towards  the  city,  the  king  being  placed 
ttetween  the  cardinals  Sansererino  and  Este  ;  but  the  attend- 
ants of  the  monarch  disregarded  the  admonitions  of  the  officer 
whose  duty  it  was  to  regulate  the  proceedings  of  tlie  day,  and 
followed  in  a  disorderly  and  tumultnous  manner.  He  was  thus 
conducted  to  the  apartments  provided  for  him  in  the  palace. 
ivhere  four  cardinals  remained  as  his  companions  and  dined 
^th  him  at  the  same  table.  The  pope,  having  in  the  mean 
time  been  arrayed  in  his  pontifical  garments  and  seated  in  full 
■eonaifltory,  expected  the  approach  of  the  king,  who  was  intro- 
duced by  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  between  two  cardinals, 
Mtended  by  six  prelates,  and  followed  by  such  an  immense 
Multitude,  as  well  of  the  populace  as  of  tVench  and  Romans, 
that  great  apprehensions  were  entertained  for  the  safety  of  tho 
Imildiog.     The  king  was  himself  upwards  of  half  an  hour  in 
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making  his  wfty  through  the  crovrd  ;  a  circumstance  *bich  ha 

Bcnms,  however,  to  have  borne  witli  great  good  humour. 
An'iving  at  length  in  the  preaence  uf  tlie  pope,  he  niotle  hia 
due  genuflexions ;  and,  having  complied  with  the  humiliating 
ceremony  of  kissing  the  foot  and  the  hand  of  his  holiness,  ira 
next  aljoived  the  more  familiar  honour  of  kiasing  hie  cheek 
The  king  then  expressed,  iu  a  few  words  in  his  native  Ian 
ffuage,  his  great  satisfaction  in  having  been  allowed  a  persona! 
interview  with  the  supreme  pontiff,  tlic  vicar  of  Chnst  upol 
earth  ;  professing  himself  desirous  of  obeying  all  his  commandi 
as  his  dutiful  son  and  servant.  The  pope  replied  in  Latin, 
with  great  gravity  and  propriety  attributing  so  happy  an^ 
satisfactory  an  event  entirely  to  the  goodness  of  God.  Prano^ 
then  took  a  seat  provided  for  him  on  the  right  hand  of  tlq 
pope,  whilst  bis  chancellor  delivered  a  Latin  oration,  in  whioh, 
i[i  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  he  ooknowledged  the  supremaq 
of  the  holy  see,  and  commended  the  fidelity  of  the  Frenof 
monarchs.  and  particularly  that  of  his  sovereign  Francis  L  ll 
the  church.  At  clio  same  time  the  king  would  have  uncovered 
his  head,  but  the  pope  prevented  him.  At  the  conclusion  q 
the  harangue  Francis  bowed  in  token  of  his  assent,  when  At 
pope  again  addressed  him  in  a  few  words,  commending  hii 
dutiful  fidelity.  Such  of  the  French  nobility  and  attendant! 
as  could  force  their  way  through  the  orowd,  were  then  odmittec 
to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  pontiff,  but  the  dukes  of  Bourbon  and  o 
Orieana,  with  Monsignor  do  Vallebrune,  were  the  only  person! 
who  were  allowed  to  kiss  his  hand  and  face.  This  ccremonf 
being  performed,  the  pope  led  the  king  into  a  chamber  whicn 
commanded  a  view  of  the  principal  street  of  the  city ;  wherSf 
having  left  him  for  a  short  time,  ho  hastened  to  remove  tha 
'  incumbrance  of  his  pontifical  robes,  and  on  his  return  enterei 
,  with  him  into  familiar  conversation.  On  this  occasion,  tbs 
vigilant  master  of  the  ceremonies  cautioned  hie  holineia 
against  touching  his  cap  in  token  of  respect  to  the  monarch) 
whilst  they  were  seen  together  by  the  populace ;  a  mark  a 
iittcntioo  which  it  seema  Alexander  VL  hod  imprudently  shown 
to  Charles  VIII.  on  their  interview;  this  eeclesiostica!  Polonina 
contending  that  it  did  not  become  the  vicar  of  Christ  to 
exhibit  any  reverence  towards  a  sovrreign,  even  if  he  we 
emperor  himself. 
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During  the  continuance  of  the  two  potentates  in  Bologna 
thoy  resided  together  in  the  palace  of  the  city,  and  had 
frequent  conferences  oa  tho  important  subjects  which  had  been 
ccasion  of  their  iutcrviow.  The  endeuvours  of  the  king 
exerted  to  prevail  upon  the  pope  to  unite  his  arms  with 
thoee  of  France,  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  from  Italy; 
these  efforts,  if  suceeasful,  would  have  enabled  Francis 
to  hare  seized  upon  the  cruvrn  O'f  Naples,  and  given  him  a 
preponderating  authority  in  Italy,  tho  pope,  without  a  direct 
opposition,  affected  to  postpone  tho  measure  ;  alleging  that  he 
could  not,  in  so  ostensible  a  manner,  infringe  the  treaty  which 
then  Gubsiated  between  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  himself,  and 
of  which  aiitoen  months  were  yet  unexpired.*  With  no 
greater  effect  did  the  king  employ  his  efforts  to  prevail  on  the 
pope  to  surrender  the  cities  of  Modena  and  Keggio  to  tlie  duke 
of  Ferrara,  or  to  moderate  his  resentment  and  relinquish  bis 
designs  against  the  duke  of  Urbino.  To  the  former  he  refused 
to  assent,  unless  he  was  repaid  the  money  which  he  had 
advanced  to  the  emperor,  on  being  invested  with  the  sovereignty 
of  Kodena  ;  and  wilh  respect  to  the  latter.  He  contended,  that 
the  duke  of  Urbino  had  forfeited  Jiis  dominions,  which  he  held 
lis  a  vassal  of  tho  church,  by  not  joining  his  arms  when  required 
with  those  of  the  pope,  under  the  command  of  Lorenzo  de 
Modici.t  But,  although  the  pope  firmly  resisted  every  propo- 
Bttion  which  tended  to  the  further  abridgment  of  his  power,  he 
was  indefatigable  in  his  attention  to  liis  royal  guest,  whom  he 
entertained  with  the  utmost  splendour  and  magnificence.  He 
also  bestowed  on  liim,  as  a  mark  of  his  esteem,  a  cross 
ornamented  with  jewels,  estimated  at  fifteen  thousand  ducats. 
and  presented  to  tho  beautiful  and  accomplished  Maria  Gaudtn 
a  diamond  of  immense  value,  which  has  since  been  called  the 
Gaudin  diamond.  The  numerous  attendants  of  the  king  were 
also  treated  with  particular  honour  nod  respect ;  the  pontiff 
being  no  less  desirous  of  obliterating  in  the  minds  of  the  French 
people  the  animosities  which  had  been  excited  by  the  violence 
tff  Julius  II.  than  of  impressing  them  with  an  exalted  idea  of 
id  grandeur  of  the  Roman   see.       Nor  is   it 
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improbable  that  ttie  genial  warmth  of  pontificBl  kindnuin 
its  way  into  ihose  bosomit  which  the  frowns  of  his  prcdecestor 
had  hardened  into  animosity  itnd  rF^siataDce.  In  the  midstof  a 
solemn  interview,  one  of  the  Frencli  nobles,  apparently  affected 
by  a  Bontiment  o(  contrition  for  the  part  which  he  hod  acted  in 
opposition  to  the  holy  see,  called  out  aloud  in  French,  that  ha 
wished  to  make  his  confesHion  to  his  holinesn,  and  that  u  hs 
could  not  bo  admitted  to  do  it  iu  private,  ho  woald  io  pnbHa 
acknowledge  that  he  had  fought  against  Julius  II.  with  the 
utmost  rcaentment,  and  bod  paid  no  regard  to  bis  spiritual 
censures.  To  this  the  king  added,  that  be  had  himself  been 
guilty  of  a  similar  offence.  Many  others  of  the  French  nobilitf 
made  tbe  same  acknowledgment,  and  requested  forgiveneW 
from  the  pope  :  whereupon  Leo,  stretching  out  his  bands,  gaT«> 
them  his  absolution  and  pontifical  bcncdiciion.  The  king,  tbes 
turning  to  tbe  pope,  said,  "  Holy  father,  you  must  not  bv 
surprised  that  we  were  such  enemies  to  Julius  II.,  because htf 
was  always  the  greatest  enemy  to  us  ;  insomuch  that  in  0 
times  we  Iiavo  not  met  with  a  more  formidable  adrersarTi 
For  he  was,  in  fact,  a,  most  excellent  commander,  and  would 
have  made  a  much  better  general  of  an  army  than  a  Roman 
pontiff."* 

In  addition  to  these  proofs  of  liberality  and  good- will  o: 
part  of  the  pontiff,  an  opportunity  also  occurred  of  rendering  tbe 
monarch  a  much  more  important  service,  in  a  matter  which  he 
had  greatly  at  heart.  For  several  centuries  the  French  clergy 
hod  claimed,  and  frequently  exercised  an  exemption  ut 
particular  cases,  from  that  general  control  in  eeelesiaBtioal 
affairs  which  was  assumed  by  tbe  holy  see :  an  exemptioa 
which  is  the  foundation  of  what  have  been  called  tbe  liberties 
of  the  Qallican  ehuroh.  Pretensions  of  this  nature  a 
record  as  early  as  the  reign  of  S.  Louis,  and  ore  probably  df ' 
«till  greater  antiquity;  but  in  the  year  1438,  tbe  council  at 
Basil,  then  acting  tu  direct  opposition  to  Eugenius  IV.,  wliS 
had  assembled  another  council  at  Florence,  formed  sererBl 
canons  for  the  future  regulation  of  the  church,  which  greatl^' 
restricted  the  power  of  the  supreme  pontiff,  and  abolished  many 
of  tbe  most  glaring  abuses  in  ecclesiastical  disciplin 
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Mqutttce  of  tlie  rejection  of  tlieae  canons  Ijy  Eugeniua.  tha 
council  paBsed  a  decree,  deposing  him  from  his  pontifical 
dignity  ;  but  Eugeniua  triumphed  over  his  opponents,  and 
these  regulations  were  nut  confirmed  hy  the  head  of  the  church; 
notwithstanding  which  tliey  were  approved  by  Charles  VII., 
who  eipresHly  recommended  them  to  the  adoption  of  the 
aBaemblj  of  divines  then  met  at  Bourges,  under  the  title  of  the 
Pragmatic  Council.  By  thia  BBsembly,  these  regulations  were 
admitted  as  the  general  rules  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  in 
France,  and  its  decision  has  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  Notwithstanding  the  attempts  of 
succeeding  pontiffs  to  abrogate  these  canons  as  impious  and 
heretical,  they  were  firmly  adhered  to  by  the  French  clergy 
and  people,  as  liighly  conducive  to  the  welfare  and  repose  of  'Sia 
kingdom.  Nor  had  the  sovereigns  of  France  been  less  attached 
to  a  system  which  freed  them  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
influence  of  the  Romish  see,  suhmitted  the  nomination  of  bene- 
fices to  the  approbation  of  the  king,  prohibited  the  payment  of 
annates  and  other  exorbitant  claims  of  the  Roman  court,  and 
abolished  the  scandalous  custom  of  selliug  ecclesiaEtical  dig- 
nities, which  was  practised  not  only  as  they  became  vacant,  but 
during  the  life  of  the  possessor,  as  a  reversionary  interest. 
Hence,  notwithstanding  the  authority  of  the  advocates  of  the 
Romish  see,  who  have  asserted  or  insinuated  that  these  canons 
were  abrogated  by  succeeding  monarchs,  and  in  particular  by 
Iiouia  XI.  and  Louia  XII.,  the  claims  of  the  French  clergy 
tinder  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  were  still  considered  aa  in  full 
force."  In  agitating  this  important  question,  the  object  of 
Francis  was  not  only  to  obtain  a  formal  concassion  of  the 
luriadiction  exercised  by  the  monarchs  of  France  in  the  eecle- 
eiastical  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  but  totransfer  to  the  crown  some 
of  those  privileges  which  had  been  claimed  and  exercised  by  the 
French  clergy,  and  to  vest  in  the  king  a  right  to  those  present- 
ations to  ecclesiastical  benefices  which  had  heretofore  been 
claimed  by  the  Eoman  Bee.  On  the  other  hand.  Loo  was  not 
less  desirous  to  accomplish  an  object  which  had  frustrated  the 
efforts  of  his  predecessors,  and  to  abolish  a  code  of  laws  which 
lad  been  so  long  regarded  as  the  opprobrium  of  the  church ;  and 
although  the  pretensions  of  the  king  went  beyond  the  claims  of 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  yet,  as  the  destruction  of  that  system 
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would  ovurtum  the  indcpcndcnco  of  the  French  clergfi 
B3  the  rights  of  the  sovereign  were  to  be  exercised  under 
the  express  sanction  of  the  holy  see,  and  not  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  its  authority,  us  had  theretofore  been  done,  the 
pontiff  willingly  listened  to  the  reprcscutatioaa  made  to  hin 
by  the  king  oil'  this  head,  a-iid  the  disirussion  was  soon  ter 
minuted  to  their  mutual  satisfaction.  It  was  In  conscquenci. 
agreed  that  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  should  bo  abolished  14 
eipresB  terms,  both  by  tho  pope  and  the  king,  but  that 
chief  provisions  and  immunities  should  ho  revived  and 
tended  by  a  contemporary  act,  which  should  invest  the  kinj 
with  greater  power  in  the  ecdeaioatical  co 
kingdom,  than  he  had  before  enjoyed,  lie 
celebrated  Concordat,  by  which  the  nomination  to  all  ccclo^ 
eiastical  benefices  within  tho  French  dominions  was  expressly 
granted  to  the  king,  with  a  reservation  of  the  annates  to  th^, 
Kooian  see  ;  besides  which,  the  right  of  deciding  all  contro- 
versies respecting  the  affairs  of  the  church,  excepting  in 
some  particular  instances,  was  conceded  to  the  judicature  of 
tho  sovereign  without  appeal."  Both  the  king  and  the 
pope  have  been  accused,  on  this  occasion,  of  having  mutually 
bought  and  sold  the  rights  of  the  church,  and  betrayed  the  in- 
terests of  that  religion  which  it  was  their  duty  to  have  protected. 
That  their  conduct  excited  the  warmest  indignation  of  the 
French  clergy,  appears  by  tho  hold  appeal  of  the  university  of 
Paris,  in  which  the  proceedings  of  the  council  of  Basil,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Eugenius  IV.,  are  openly  defended,  the  rights  of  tha 
Gallican  church  courageously  asserted,  and  the  character  of 
Leo  X.  impeached  with  great  freedom."  Even  the  laity  were 
jealous  of  the  authority  which  tho  king  had  thus  unexpectedly 
obtained  ;  conceiving  that  by  this  union  of  tho  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral power  in  his  own  person,  he  would  find  it  an  easy  task  to 
eradicate  the  few  remaining  germs  of  liberty  which  had  escaped 
the  destructive  vigilance  of  Louis  XI,,  and  which,  under  the 
milder  government  of  his  successors,  had  begun  to  put  forth  no 
unpromising  shoots." 

After  these  important  arrangements,  the  kiog  returned  front, 
Bologna  to  Milan,  and  soon  afterwards  repassed  the  Alps,  ta 

*  Poacicului  Rerum  expetead.  et  fugiecd.  lout.  L  p.  60. 
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ffl  for  now  conteats,  with  whic-li  he  was  threatened  by  tho 

r  elect,  and  ihe  kings  of  England  and  Aragon.     The 

ifter  hsTing,  by  the  desire  of  the  king,  conferred  on 

n  Boissl  the  hat  of  a  cardinal,   quitted   a  place  where  he 

d  been  treated  with  disrespectful  coldness,  and,  accompanied 

L  by  twelve  cardinals,  repaired  to  Florence,   where  he  arrived  on 

L  the  twenty-second  day  of  December,  1515.     Being  now  freed 

[for  a  while  from  the  cares  of  state,  he  had  here  an  opportunity 

t  of  indulging  his  natural  disposition  in  splendid  repreaentations 

land  acts  of  manificence  towards  his  fellow-citizens.     The  day 

Kof  the  nativity  was  celebrated  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  del 

9ual  exultation  ;  and,  on  the  first  of  tho  new 

fe(ear,  he  presented  to  the  Gonfaloniere  Pietro  Ridolfi,  who  then 

»esigned   his  authority  to  his  successor,   a  cap  of  state  and  a 

rd,  which  had  been  previously  sanctioned  by  the  apostolic 

adiction.     On  the  same  day  he  nlso  assembled  in  the  cathe- 

drftl  the  archdeacon  and  canons  of  Florence,  and  being  himself 

seated  in  state,  in  the  midst  of  his  cardinals  and  prelates,  he 

gave  to  the  chapter,  the  members  of  which  were  then  prostrate 

before  bim,  a  mitre  ornamented  with  jewels  of  the  estltiiated 

»alue  of  ten  thousand  ducats.*     At  the  same  time,  as  a  proof 

of  the  affection  which  lie  bore  to  the  church,  of  which  he  had 

bimself,  from  bis  infancy,   been  a  canon,  he  enlarged  the  in- 

|i  eomes  of  the  ecclesiastics  attached  to  it,  and  directed  that  the 

IvanoDB  should  rank  as  protonotaries  of  the  holy  see,  and  should 

wirear  the  habit  of  such  dignity  on  all  public  occasions.'' 

I       Having  thus  distributed  his  bounty,  and  left  to  seven  altars 

■  Ul  the  principal  church  the  less  expensive  favour  of  his  ponti- 
klcal  indulgence,  Leo  returned  to  Home.     The  first  object  that 

■  fvquired  his  attention  was  the  state  of  Siena  ;  where  the  inabi- 
""'y  of  Borghese  Petrucci,  who  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years 

i  succeeded  to  the  government,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
o  apparent  as  to  give  just  cause  for  dissatisfac- 
1  among  the  inhabitants.  This  circumstance  induced  his 
^in,  Ratfaello  Petrucci,  then  bishop  of  Grosaeto,  and  keeper 
if  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo,  to  aspire  to  the  chief  dignity,  to 
hieb  he  was  also  encouraged  by  Leo  ;  who,  in  consideration 
f  his  long  attachment  and  services,  and  with  the  view  of 
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placing  in  ho  importjiDt  a  station  a  pcj'EOQ  attached  to  His  own 
interests,  furnished  him  with  two  hundred  lancea,  and  two  thou- 
sand infantry,  under  the  command  of  Vitello  Vitelli,  with  which 
tho  Bishop  proceeded  towards  Siena.*  The  rumoura  of  these 
hostile  preparations  having  reached  the  city,  Borghese  aasem- 
bled  the  chief  inhahitants  for  the  pui-pose  of  intereating  them 
in  hia  favour,  and  preparing  for  their  defence;  but  the  indica^ 
tions  of  displeasure  and  aninioaity  which  he  there  perceived,  in- 
duced him  to  relinquifjh  all  hopes  of  maintaining  his  anthority. 
He  therefore  privately  effected  his  escape  from  the  city,  and 
fled  towards  Naples,  accompanied  by  Fahio,  his  younger  bro- 
ther ;  hut  leaving  behind  him  his  wife,  his  child,  his  friendSf^] 
and  his  fortunes,  to  the  mercy  or    ' 


s,t 


Tho  satisfaction  which  the  pontitf  had  eiiperienced 
BoccesB  of  his  measures  was,  however,  epeedily  interrupted  by 
domestic  calamities  and  personal  dangers.  In  the  month  of 
March,  1516,  he  received  information  of  tho  loss  of  his  brother 
Giuliano,  who  died  nt  Florence  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  that 
month,  after  having  supported  bis  indisposition  with  great 
patience  and  resignation.  His  death  was  a  subject  of  real 
regret  to  the  citizens  of  Florence,  who  had  the  fullest  con- 
fidence in  his  sincerity  and  good  intentions,  which  they 
contrasted  with  the  qualities  of  his  nephew  Lorenzo  in  a 
manner  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  popularity  of  the  latter. 
Hia  obsequies  were  celebrated  with  great  magnificence  ;  bnt 
the  noble  monument  erected  to  his  memory  by  Michacl-Agnolo, 
in  the  chapel  of  S.  Lorenzo,  at  Florence,  may  be  considered 
as  a  far  more  durable  memorial  of  his  fame." 

A  few  days  after  he  had  received  intelligence  of  this  event, 
Leo  retired  to  Civita  Lavinia,  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  situate 
between  Ostia  nnd  Antium,  at  the  distance  of  about  tbi'ce 
milea  from  the  sea.  At  this  juncture  a  horde  of  barbarian 
corsairs  suddenly  disembarked  from  their  vessels,  and,  after 
committing  great  depredations  on  the  coast,  captured  a  con- 
siderablo  number  of  persons,  whom  they  carried  off  with  them 
us  prisoners.       It  was  supposed  to  have  been  their  intention  to 
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have  seized  upon  the  person  of  the  pope,  of  whose  temporaiy 
residence  thej  had  probably  been  apprised ;  but  Leo  was 
aware  of  the  danger  in  sufficient  time  to  escape  their  pursuit, 
and  hastened  in  great,  terror  to  Rome.  Muratori,  who  relates 
this  incident  on  the  authority  of  a  manuscript  history,  by  an 
anonymous  writer  of  Padua,  exclaims,  "  What  horrors,  what 
dreadful  consequences  would  have  ensued,  if  these  barbarians 
had  succeeded  in  their  project ! ''  It  would,  indeed,  have  been 
a  singular  circumstance,  if  Leo  had  in  one  moment  descended 
from  the  height  of  his  authority,  and  the  first  station  in 
Christendom,  to  the  degrading  condition  of  a  slave.  To  form 
conjectures  as  to  the  probable  consequences  of  such  an  event, 
is,  however,  as  useless  as  it  is  difficult ;  but  we  may  with 
certainty  decide,  that  however  humiliating  such  a  circumstance 
would  have  been  to  the  Christian  world,  it  would  not  have 
shaken  the  belief  of  the  faithful,  either  in  the  sacred  character 
of  the  pontiff,  or  in  the  infallibility  of  the  holy  see. 


CIIAPTER  XIV, 

1516—1517. 

PiuiiuacJ  allkiMT  of  England,  Spain,  and  Austiia — Heath  of  Ferdinand  of  flpala 
— His  dMnctrr — Fnuicis  1.  forms  designs  upon  the  kingdom  of  NaplM— 
Tbe  ciupeiut  elert,  Maximilian,  enters  Italj  in  gmU  force — His  ineffiectnot 
attempt  aguost  Milan — Fkancis  1.  suspects  the  pope  of  having  fisTomed  tbe 
cnterprae — ^Leo  intends  to  aggruidi«e  his  nephew  Lorenzo^  Kzcommnnicatct 
the  diake  of  Urhino,  and  expels  him  from  his  dominions — Confers  the  title 
aad  aatboritj  on  Lorenzo — The  Venetians  recover  the  citj  of  Brescia — 
Teraoa  111111  MfiilU  defended  bj  Marc-Antonio  Colonna — Negotiationa  for 
iLt  gcBCfal  pacification  of  Enrope — Ticatr  of  Novou — Leo  endeaToon  ta 
covBtcnct  its  cffccla  Treaty  of  London — Motives  of  the  pope  for  opposing 
^  pacifiealioii — Tbe  exiled  duke  of  Urbino  recorers  his  dominions — Leo 
ic^nirea  ^  aid  of  all  Christendom  gainst  him — The  diike  of  Urbino 
cbaUci^Eea  bis  rival  Locenzo  to  sii^e  combat — War  of  Urbino— Tbe  duke 
reaigna  bis  dominions— Consptiacv  of  Petmcci  and  other  cardinab  against 
iht  pope — CoBspiiaton  discovered — Arrest  of  the  cardinal  Riario— Several 
ocber  cavdiBals  confess  tbeir  gnilt — Execution  of  Petmcd  and  his  snbotdi- 
■ate  ail— iplicea — Conduct  df  Leo  towards  the  other  conspirators — Observa- 
tions an  Aii  event — Leo  crratea  in  one  dav  tbirtj-one  cardinals — Splendour 
of  tbe  Bonmn  See — ^Leo  promotes  the  happiness  of  hb  subjects. 

AnsE  twentj  jcbts  of  warfare  and  desolation,  Italy  began 
at  Imgtk  to  experience  some  respite  from  her  calamities.  The 
contest  was  not  indeed  whoUj  terminated  ;  but  it  was  chiefly 
restricted  to  the  Venetian  territories,  where  the  senate  were 
struggling  to  recorer  from  the  emperor  tlie  important  cities  of 
Brescia  and  Verona,  which,  by  the  aid  of  their  snccessful 
afiies  the  Frwich,  they  now  expected  speedily  to  accomplish. 
The  coiKpwst  of  Milan  and  the  progress  of  the  French  arms 
were  not,  howerer,  regarded  with  indidPerence  bv  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon*  who  was  well  apprised  of  the  warlike  disposition 
and  ambitioQS  designs  of  Francis  I.,  and  fully  aware  hov 
much  tiie  possession  of  the  Milanese  might  facilitate  the  suc- 
cess of  his  hostile  attempts  against  the  kingdom  of  Naple::. 
These  apprritenaoiis  were  increased  by  the  strict  alliancr 
latdy  formed  between  Francis  and  Leo  X.,  the  latter  of  whom. 
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'.  become  the  adversArj  of  Ferdinand,   was,  at 
_er  his  asaociate  in  the  war  ;    and  his  neutrality 
9  scarcely  less  dangerous  than  his  hostilitj'.      iDduced  by 
)  conaidcrationB,    Ferdinand  determined  to  provide   the 
e   Hovereign    of    France    with     employment   in    another 
ter.       To  this  end   he    renewed   his   applications   to   the 
_  jror  Maximilian  ond  to  Uenry  VIII.,    to  join  him  in  a 
lleAguo  against   France.      These  propositions  were  willingly 
ided  to  by  Ma.\iniilion,  who  earnestly  desired  the    assisl- 
i  of  tlie    Spaniards   in  divesting  the   Venetians  of   their 
mtinental  possessions  ;  and  were  also  listened  to  by  Henry 
'III.,  who,  notwithstanding  his  late  dissatisfaction  with  the 
mduct  of  his  father-in-law,  and  bis  treaty  with  Frnncia  I., 
>d  been  induced  by   Wolsey  to  look  with  an  hostile  eye  on 
e  proceedings  of  the  French  monarch.       The  motives  of  this 
P-puwerful  favourite,  in  thus  inciting  his  sovereign  to  n  new 
■  wntest,   are   too   obvious  to  be  mistaken.      By  the  aid  of 
Kfrancis  I.  he  bad  lately  obtained  the  hat  of  a  cardinal ;  and 
'  e  well  knew  that  the  expected  conpensotion  fur  this  favour 
■a  his  relinquiahing  the  revenues  arising  from  liis  bishopric 
r  Toumay,   which,  in  case  uf  hostilities   between  the  two 
auntries,  he  could  still  retain.      lie  was  therefore  indefati- 
f^ble  in  forwarding  the  negotioliona  with  the  emperor."      The 
Spanish  ambassador,  who  had  of  late  experienced  great  neg1e<nr 
in  the  English  court,   wax  again  received  into  favour  ;    and  the 
ancient  treaties  between  Spain  aiid  England  were  revived  and 
confirmod  ;  but  whilst  the  proposed  alliance  between  the  three 
sovereigns  was   thus   on   the  point  of  being  accomplished,  its 
fiirther  progress   was   prevented  by  the  death  of  Ferdinand, 
who,  after  a  Hngering  illness,  and  at  an  advanced  age,  termi- 
nated his  moitul  career  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  January 
1516. 

The  reign  of  Ferdinand  niny  he  considered  as  having  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  power  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  ;  and  lie 
may  justly  be  regarded,  if  not  as  one  of  the  greatest,  as  one  of 
dw  most  fortunate,  sovereigns  on  historical  record.  His  mar- 
riage with  Isabella  evcntuaUy  united  the  people  of  Castile  and 
of  Aragon  under  one  sovereign,  ond  formed  tlicni  into  one 
powerful  nation.  To  the  eneourag-cment  which,  hoivever  tnrdy 
and  imperfect,  u*as  a  forded  by  Ferdinand  and  hid  i]uccn  to 
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CuIomliuB,  may  be  attributed  tlie  discorerj  of  the  great  e<»- 
tiiient  of  Aineri(ra  ;  undoubtedly  oac  of  the  moat  important 
eveuta  in  tlie  history  of  mankind.  The  expulsion  of  the  Moon 
from  his  domioionB  ia  another  inddent  whii-h  adds  lustre  t«  hu 
reign.  By  the  valour  and  conduct  of  Ids  great  general,  Qoa> 
Btdvo,  bo  had  obtained  the  peaceful  sovereignty  of  the  kingdm 
of  Naples,  and  thereby  restored  to  the  legitimate  branch  of  tli4 
house  of  Aragou  their  long-osscrtcd  rights.  The  ocquiBitiw 
of  Navarre,  and  the  conquest  of  several  important  plac 
shores  of  Africa,  were  also  highly  honourable  to  the  Spanisk 
arms.  These  uncommon  auccesses,  together  with  the  reputsi* 
tion  which  Ferdinand  had  acquired  for  moderation,  prudence, 
and  piety,  gave  him  an  extensive  influence  among  the  crowned- 
heada  of  Europe  ;  but  notwithstanding  these  splendid  achieve* 
ments,  Ferdinand  was  himself  no  hero.  Whilst  X#ouia  Xlt 
and  Francis  I.,  and  even  the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  took 
the  Beld,  ho  was,  for  the  most  part,  satisfied  with  acquiring  by 
proxy  what  tlicy  lost  in  person.  Those  talents  which  wore 
dignified  by  the  name  of  wisdom  and  prudence  would  have 
been  better  characterised  by  the  appeUations  of  craft,  of  av« 
rice,  and  of  fraud.  Ilia  treacherous  conduct  towards  his  neai 
relation,  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples,  and  the  young  prince  o 
Calabria,  his  son,  leaves  a  etaln  on  his  character  which  canno 
be  Tarnished  even  hy  the  brilliancy  of  success.  In  Englanj 
his  name  was  odious  for  breach  of  faith,  and  the  French  had 
Btill  greater  cause  to  com])Uin  of  his  perfidy.  To  reproaeLoi^^ 
of  this  kiud  he  was  himself  iudiHcrcnt :  and  provided  he  eoul^ 
accomplish  his  purpose,  he  rather  gloried  in  his  talents  thu) 
blushed  for  hia  ci'ime.  To  his  secretary,  Quintana,  who  iih 
formed  him  that  Louis  XII.  had  complained  that  he  bad  twiee 
deceived  him,  ■' The  drunkard  lies,'  he  eielaimed,  "I  hai 
cheated  him  upwards  of  tea  times."  The  disgrace  and  infamj 
of  this  conduct  he  endeavoured  to  cover  by  pretei 
extraordinary  piety,  and  an.  invariable  obedience  to  the  injunc^ 
tions  of  the  Roman  see.  To  him  is  to  he  rcfeiTcd  the  intro- 
duction into  Spain  of  the  borrihle  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition, 
which  was  first  intended  to  compel  the  Moors  and  the  Jews  to 
enter  the  pale  of  the  chureh,  but  was  afterwards  extended  to 
nil  those  who  presumed  to  differ  in  opinion  from  the  iufalliblo 
doctrines  of  the  bolj  aeo.  The  bigotry  of  Ferdinand  lesccnded 
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■  to  his  succeaaors.    After  tarnishing  the  character  of  Charles  V, 
coDcentratod  in  that  of   Philip   II.,   and  became  the 

I  Bcourge  of  Europe  during  the  greater  part  of  the  sixteenth 
I  century. 

I  The  death  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  was  an  event  which  had 
t'lieen  impatiently  waited  for  by  Prancis  I.,  who  was  ambitioua 
I  of  adding  the  conquest  of  Najiles  to  that  of  Milan,  During 
l.faie  interview  with  Leo  X.  at  Bologna,  thore  can  he  no  doubt 
I  that  this  subject  had  been  discuaaed  ;  nor  is  it  Improbable  that 
I  lixe  pontiff,  instead  of  directly  uppoaing  the  views  of  the  king, 
ft'Jiad  advised  him  to  postpone  any  hostile  attempts  until  the 
W  death  of  Ferdinand  ;  an  event  which,  from  hia  advanced  age 
I  and  infirm  state  of  health,  it  waa  supposed  could  not  be  far 
I  distant.  Having  therefore  complied  with  the  advice  of  the 
t  pontiff,  Francis  might  reasonably  expect  that  he  would  now 
m  favour  his  pretensions  ;  and  as  he  well  knew  that  the  archduke 
I  Charles  was  threatened  with  aome  impediments  in  his  succea- 
I  won  to  the  crown  of  Aragon,  he  conceived  that  ;t  might  not  be 

■  impracticable,  either  by  negotiation  or  hj  force,  to  deprive  hint 
Kf)f  the  dominion  of  Naples.'-" 

I  ■  Id  the  midat  of  these  dreams  of  aggrandisement,  Francis 
I'iTBa  suddenly  awakened  by  the  alarm  of  hostilities  on  the  part 
K«f  the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  who  seemed  at  length  to  have 
[roused  himself  from  bis  lethargy,  and  to  have  formed  the  reso- 
bition  of  repairing  by  hia  own  efforts  the  disasters  of  hia  allies. 
vSy  the  seasonable  aid  of   one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 

■  crowns,  which  had  been  sent  to  him  from  Spain  shortl;  before 
lihe  death  of  Ferdinand,  he  was  enabled  to  subsidise  a  body  of 
lififteen  thouaand  Swisa  mercenaries,  to  which  he  had  united  at 
1  least  an  equal  number  of  troopa  collected  from  various  parts  of 
I  tbe  Austrian  dominions.  His  preparations  were  hastened  by 
Ijflie  critical  situation  of  the   cities  of  Brescia  and  Yerona,  in 

insequence  of  a  body  of  three  thouaand  men,  sent  as  an  escort 

Jrith  supplies  for  the  relief  of  those  garrisons,  having  been  iii- 

Btorcepted  by   the  Sieur   de   Lautrec,    the  commander  of  the 

■French  troops  iu  the  Venetian  service,  and  defeated  with  great 

[daughter.*     With  a  promptitude  which  astonished  all  Europe, 

Vaumilian  took  the  field  in  person  early  in  the  year,  and  pass- 
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ing  through  tlia  Tyrol,  arrived  at  Verotid.  The  u 
■if  tho  French  and  Venetians  were  unable  to  oppose  his  pro> 
gresa  ;*  and  Lautrec,  after  having  threatened  iu  ve.in  that  he 
would  arrest  Ills  course,  was  obliged  to  relinquish  succeBUrely 
the  passes  of  the  Mincio,  the  Ogliu,  and  the  Adda,  and  even- 
tually to  take  shelter  within  the  walls  of  Milan,  t 

This  sudden  and  unexpected  alteration  in  the  aspect  of  pub*- 
lie  afhiirs  once  more  awakened  in  the  mind  of  Leo  X.  the  hopw 
of  a  speedy  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Italy  ;  and,  notwitllr. 
standing  his  alliance  with  Francis  1.,  he  immediately  despatched' 
the  cardinal  da  Bibbiena  as  his  legate  to  the  emperor  ;  at.thft 
same  time  directing  his  general,  Uarc-AjitDiuo  Culniina,  tlien 
at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  Roman  troops,  to  join  the 
peri al  army 4  The  government  of  Milan  had  been  intrusted 
by  Francis  I.  to  Charles  duke  of  Bourbon,  who  avowed  his  r»- 
solution  of  defending  the  city  to  the  last  extremity.  With  thd 
most  vigilant  attention  ho  suppressed  the  symptoms  of  tumuU 
among  the  inhabitants  ;  he  imprisoned  such  of  them  aa  he  bi 
pected  of  diaaffeclioa  to  his  cause  ;  he  even  sot  fire  to  1 
suburbs  of  the  city,  to  the  great  dissatisfaction  and  injury  of  thv. 
inliabitants,  who  attributed  this  measure  to  the  advice  of  the 
Venetian  Protwedilori  and  the  effects  of  national  jealousy ;  and 
finally  he  omitted  no  measures  that  were  likely  to  harass  tha 
emperor  in  providing  supplies  for  bis  numerous  troops.  Tha 
imperial  army  had  now  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  and 
was  increased  by  a  considerablo  party  of  the  Milanese  exiles. 
Colonna  had  possessed  himself  of  Lodi  ;  where,  contrary  to  hie 
intentions,  and  notwithstanding  his  precautions,  a  great  number 
of  the  French  and  their  adherents  were  put  to  the  sword  ;  but 
whilst  Maximilian  was  preparing  for  the  attack  of  Milan,  thai 
arrival  at  that  city  of  a  body  of  ten  thousand  Swiss,  whom 
Francis  had,  in  consequence  of  a  recent  treaty  with  the  Hel- 
vetic states,''  engaged  in  his  interests,  suddenly  arrested  ths 
prosperous  career  of  tho  imperial  arms,  and  induced  Maximilian 
to  hesitate  as  to  his  further  proceedings.  The  mercenary  eh^ 
raeter  of  the  Swiss,  if  not  already  sufficiently  notorious,  woi 
now  manifested  by  their  being  engaged  in  nearly  equal  n 
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bers  on  opposite  aides  of  the  quesliou.  Tlie  emperor,  at  thi( 
critical  juncture,  could  not  avoid  calling  to  mind  the  fate  o. 
I^ovico  Sforza,  who  under  similar  circmnataDceB  had  beec 
tietrajed  by  the  Swiss,  and  delivered  up  to  Louis  XII.  A 
letter  writtoi  by  Trivukio  t«  the  commander  of  the  Helvetic 
troops  in  the  imperial  service,  for  the  express  purpose  of  hcing 
intercepted,  and  referring  to  the  speedy  eiecution  of  some  pre- 
concerted plan,  cooiirmed  the  suspicions  of  the  omperor.*  So 
manifeatatiouE  of  a,  favourable  disposition  were  shown  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Milan  ;  the  circumstances  in  which  the  emperor 
was  placed  would  not  admit  of  long  hesitation,  and  his  only 
choice  was  either  to  attack  the  united  forces  of  the  French,  the 
Venetians,  and  the  Swiss,  in  the  fortifications  of  Milan,  or  to 
consult  his  safety  by  a  timely  retreat.  In  adopting  the  latter 
alternative,  Maximilian  only  acted  that  part  which,  from  bis 
former  conduct,  might  safely  have  boon  predicted.  Disgraced, 
although  not  defeated,  ho  withdrew  to  Lodi,  encumbered  with 
sn  immense  army  of  different  nations  which  he  was  unable 
either  tfl  feed  or  to  pay.  After  having  been  reduced  to  the  ne- 
qessity  of  plundering  those  cities  wliich,  as  their  sovereign,  be 
ought  to  have  protected,  he  hastened  with  all  possible  expedi- 
tion to  Trent ;  whilst  the  Swiss  in  bis  service,  being  obliged  on 
their  way  to  levy  contributions  on  the  inhabitants,  returueil 
through  the  Vaiteline  to  their  mountains.  Thus  ended  the  ex  ■ 
pedition  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  against  Milan  ;  a  memora- 
ble instance  of  that  imbecility  which  frustrates  all  expectation, 
and  sets  at  deiiance  every  effort  of  good  fortune  to  crown  it  with 
either  honour  or  success. 

The  conduct  of  Leo  through  these  transactions  was  vieweil 
with  a  jealous  oye  by  Francis  I.,  wlio  began  to  entertaui 
Bospicions  that  he  had  incited  Maximihan  to  this  enterprise. 
These  suspicions  were  greatly  strengthened  by  the  hesitation 
which  Leo  had  shown  in  complying  with  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  concluded  between  them  ;  by  which  it  hail  been  agreed, 
than  case  of  an  attack  on  the  stales  of  Milan,  he  should  pro- 
vide for  its  defence  five  hundred  men  at  arms,  and  should 
subsidise  and  maintain  for  the  sanio  purpose  a  body  of  three 
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thouHand  Swiss  merceDorics.  When,  however,  the  k^ng 
required  the  stipulated  aid,  Loo  hod  excused  himself  on  Bcoonut 
of  his  inability  ;  but  bad  promised  to  send  to  the  assistance  of 
the  king  a  body  of  Florentine  troops,  which  had  at  length 
taken  tho  field  and  proceeded  by  slow  marches  to  Bologna, 
without  having  effected  the  slightest  service  to  the  cause  of 
the  French.  As  tho  fortunes  of  the  emperor  declined,  the 
pontiff  manifested  n  more  decided  adherence  to  his  former 
engagements.  The  cardinal  da  Bibhiena  hod  indeed  departed 
un  his  embassy,  but  he  hod  stopped  at  Rubiera  under  pretext 
of  sickness ;  and  Leo,  with  great  apparent  punctuality, 
directed  his  nephew,  Lorenzo,  to  advance  tho  first  month's  pay 
for  three  thousand  Swiss.  Francis  on  condescending  tO 
receive  the  money,  coldly  observed,  that  as  bis  treaty  with  the 
pope  was  of  no  service  to  him  in  the  moment  of  war  and 
danger,  he  would  negotiate  a  new  one  with  him  which  should 
only  relate  to  times  of  peace. 

For  a  long  course  of  years  prior  to  tho  time  of  Leo  X.  tho 
principal  object  of  those  who  had  filled  the  chair  of  St.  Peter 
bad  been  the  aggrandisement,  or  rather  the  founding  of  a 
family,  which  should  hold  a  respectable  rank  among  the 
princes  of  Italy.  Of  this  common  character  of  the  Uomon 
pontiffs,  Leo  strongly  participated.  The  person  on  whom  he 
had  placed  bis  fondest  hopes  was  his  brother  Giuliano ;  but  the 
pacific  and  unambitious  temper  of  this  estimable  young  man  hod 
prevented  those  exertions  which  tbe  pope  was  iucltned  to 
make  in  bis  favour;  and  an  untimely  death  had  bhghted  the 
eipectationB  which  had  been  entertained  of  him.  After  this 
event  the  favour  of  the  pope  was  principally  turned  towards 
bis  nephew  Lorenzo,  who  felt  no  scruples  in  availing  himself 
of  any  advantages  which,  through  his  near  kindred  to  the 
pontiff,  he  might  be  likely  to  obtain.  So  evidently  did  the 
death  of  Giuliano  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  Lorenio, 
that  the  nephew  has  been  accused  of  having  treacherously 
accelerated  the  death  of  tbe  uncle,  in  order  to  prepare  the 
•ray  to  his  own  promotion;*  but  accusations  of  this  nature, 
which  rest  merely  on  presumption,  deserve  no  credit ;  and 
miserable  indeed  would  be  tbe  lot  of  humanity.   If  sucli  motive! 
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could  coimteiTail  that  love   of  kindred  wliich  is  one  of  the 
Btrongest  sat'eguarJa  of  society. 

The  temporary  cessation  of  hffBtilitiea,  occaaioncd  by  tho 
retreat  of  the  imperial  troops,  afforded  the  pope  a  favourablo 
Opportimity  of  att«mptiDg  to  carry  into  effect  his  long  medi- 
tated doaigti  against  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  and  of  raising  bis 
fomily  to  a  Bovereign  ranlc.  It  is  probable,  however,  thai  in 
this  design  Leo  was  actuated  not  O'cly  by  motives  of  ambition, 
but  by  his  resentment  against  the  duke,  who  had  on  several 
occasions  manifested  a  diEposition  hostile  t«  his  views,  and 
particularly  at  the  time  of  the  restoration  of  the  Medici  to 
Florence,  when  he  had  refused  to  afford  them  his  assistance  as 
general  of  the  i^hurch  ;  although  he  had  been  directed  by  hu 
nncle,  Julius  II.,  to  grant  thorn  all  the  support  in  Lis  power. 
These  private  reasons  of  dislike  were,  however,  cautiously 
Suppressed,  and  motives  of  a  more  public  nature  were  alleged 
by  the  pontiff,  in  justification  of  the  violent  measures  which  he 
had  in  contemplation.  Among  these  Leo  did  not  forget  to 
enumerate  the  assassination  of  the  cardinal  of  Pavia,  in  the 
streeta  of  Ravenna,  perpetrated  by  the  duke  with  his  own 
hand,  in  a  season  of  tranquillity  and  confidence  ;  the  animosity 
shown  by  the  duke  against  the  papal  troops,  as  well  on  other 
occasions  as  after  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  when  he  expelled  the 
unfortunate  fugitives  who  had  escaped  that  dreadful  day  from 
his  dominions ;  his  treacherous  negotiations  with  foreign 
powers,  and  his  contumacy  as  a  vassal  dS  the  holy  see,  in 
refusing  those  supplies  which  it  was  his  duty,  and  which  he 
had  positively  stipulated,  to  provide.  For  these  ostensible 
reasons,  Leo  issued  a  monitory  to  the  duke,  of  which  he  was 
no  sooner  apprised  than  he  quitted  his  capital  and  retired  to 
Fesaro.  Here  he  endeavoured  by  all  the  means  in  his  power 
to  appease  the  resentment  of  the  pontiff;  for  which  purpose 
he  despatched  to  Rome  the  duchees  £!izabetta,  the  widow  of 
his  predecessor,  by  whose  intercessions  he  hoped  to  avert 
the  danger  with  which  he  was  threatened.  The  reception  of 
the  duchess  was  not,  however,  such  as,  from  her  rank,  her 
accomplistiments,  and  the  services  rendered  by  her  husband 
and  herself  to  the  family  of  the  Medici,  she  was  entitled  to 
eipect.  In  two  audiences,  obtained  not  without  difficulty,  she 
remonstrated  with  the  pontiff  on  the  severity  of  his  conduct 
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towards  the  rejiresentatire  of  a  familj  which  bad  lo  lung  nMtf 
oonnecteii  hj  the  ties  of  friendtbip  with  his  own,  and  which 
had  manifeated  the  wnceritj  of  its  ottnchment,  bj  the  protec- 
tion  affiirded  to  the   Medici  in  the  midst  of  their  calamities, 
and  when  they  had  no  other  refoge.       She  remiDded  the  pope 
of  the  intimacy  which  had  bo  long  mbiisted  hetween  the  dnkfl 
and  his  late  hrother  Giuliano,  who  had  always  avowed  the 
w&nnbBt  attachment  towards  the  family  of  his  proteetors ;  ma 
gho  declared  Ihat  it  would  be  an  instaoce  of  ingratitade,  whicll 
she  could  not  believe  would  he  countenanced  by  so  genewnw 
and  magnanimous  a  prince  as  his  holineaa   was  nniversally 
esteemed  to  be,  if  Lis  nephew  Lorenzo,  who,   when  an  infant,  I 
had  so  often  been   caressed  in  her  arms,  should  r 
against  his  benefactors,  and  expel  them  from  the  very  ph* 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  their  kiudncBB  t<]  him.     Tl 
suppUcationa  had,  however,  little  effect  on  the  determinatioi 
the  pontiff ;   who  informeil  the  duchess,    in   reply,    that  1 
expected  the  duke  in  make  his  appearance  at  Rome,  i 
to  the  tenor  of  the  monitory  ;  the  term  of  which  being  n 
nearly  eipired,  he  should  from  bis  personal  respect  to  li61^ 
enlarge  for  a  few  days.    Instead,  however,  of  proceeding  {o  Romr 
the  duke  retired  from  Pesaro  to  the  court  of  his  father-in-Ial 
Fianceeeo  Gonzago,  at  Mantna,  whether  he  had  already  taki 
the  precaution  of  sending  his  wife  and  family,  having  first  gi 
riaoMd  the  citadel  of  Pesaro  with  three  thousand  men,  t 
twiiiiml  of  whom  he  intrusted  to  Tranquillo  da  Mondolfo,  a 
■S«r  in  whom  be  placed  great  confidence.     Availing  birase 
rf  tfw  Jwtriiwtee  of  the  duke  to  the  paramount  authority  of 
■•■■y  lee.  !<•  Mtacd  a  decree  of  excommunication,  by  which 
Ae  Me  w  declared  a   rebel,   and  deprived  of  his  titles  and 
■fcMw— <«ll  Ae  dties  in  the  state  of  Urbino  were  placed 
^litt  «■  Mctdkt.  M  long-  as  they  avowed  their  allegiance  to 
Mm.     The  friaeee  of  Chrinendom  were  admonished  not  to 
albti  tim  mj  eMrteacc,  uid  even  the  duchess  Elizabetta  was 
^^■'•irfhw  Afwiy,  siinng  from  the  territories  of  her  late 
e  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  as  general 
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magna,  at  the  head  of  one  thouaand  men  at  arms,  one  thousand 
light  horse,  and  twelve  thousand  infantry,  Vitetlo  Vifelll,  with 
upwards  of  two  thousand  men,  attacked  the  dominions  of  the 
duke  on  the  side  of  Lamole,  and  Giovan-Paolo  Baglione,  at- 
tended by  an  apostolic  commissary,  proceeded  towards  the  city 
of  Urhino,  by  way  of  Gubbio.  Such  an  attack  was  irresistible  ; 
and  the  duke  himself,  being  apprised  of  the  forces  brought 
against  him,  conceded  to  his  subjects,  in  express  terms,  the 
liberty  of  entering  into  such  stipulations  with  the  conquerors  as 
they  might  think  conducive  to  their  own  safety.*  The  city  ot 
Urbino  immediately  surrendered  to  the  pontifical  arms,  and  this 
example  was  followed  by  all  its  dependent  cities  and  places, 
except  the  citadel  of  Pesaro,  and  the  fortresses  of  Sinigaglia, 
San  Leo,  and  Majuolo.  After  sustaining  a  cannonade  of  two 
days,  Uondolfo,  to  whom  the  defence  of  the  citadel  of  Pesaro 
had  been  intmstcd,  agreed  to  surrender  the  place,  if  effectual 
assistance  did  not  arrive  within  twenty  days  ;  but  when  the 
time  had  expired,  Mondolfo,  instead  of  complying  with  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  again  attacked  the  besiegers  with  his  artil- 
lery. The  straits  to  which  the  garrison  was  reduced,  soon, 
however,  gave  rise  to  mutiny  and  disorder  ;  and  the  soldi«rs, 
Beizing  upon  their  leader,  delivered  him  up,  as  the  price  ot 
their  own  security,  to  the  conunanders  of  the  papal  troops, 
who  executed  him  on  the  gallows  as  a  traitor.t  The  fortresses 
of  Majuolo  and  Sinigagha  were  immediately  surrendered  ;  but 
that  of  St.  Leo,  being  well  garrisoned,  and  situated  on  a  pre- 
cipitous rock,  was  deemed  impregnable.  After  a  siege  of  three 
months,  its  conquest  was,  however,  accomplished  by  the  con- 
trivance and  exertions  of  a  master-carpenter,  who,  having 
ascended  by  night  the  steepest  part  of  the  rock,  and  concealed 
himself  by  day  under  its  projections  and  cavities,  enabled  the 
besiegers  to  fix  their  ladders,  by  means  of  which  one  hundred 
and  fifty  chosen  men  arrived  early  in  the  morning,  at  the  sum- 
mit ;  a  part  of  whom,  carrying  six  standards,  having  scaled  the 
walls,  the  garrison,  conceiving  the  place  was  stormed,  abandoned 
its  defence,  and  the  gates  were  opened  to  the  besiegers. 
The  conquest  of  the  whole  state  being  thus  accomplished, 
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Ijet)  invested  liiN  neplieir  Lorenzo  with  the  dachj  of  Urbiiio» 
mm\  \U  dependent  iitatei  of  Pesaro  and  Sinigaglia  ;  and  in 
4>rdor  tu  give  greater  validity  to  the  act  of  investiture,  he  caoaed 
it  til  ho  authenticated  iiy  the  individual  signatures  of  all  the 
oardinals,  exuepting  oidy  Doinonrio  (Irimani,  hishop  of  Urhino» 
¥rhu  reiViaed  tu  uunuur  in  des|)oiling  the  duke  of  his  dominiona. 
Fearful,  however,  uf  having  incurred  the  indignation  of  the 
lu^H),  Grimauii  a  few  (lays  afterwards,  prudently  withdrew  from 
kouie,  and  did  not  return  luitil  after  the  death  of  the  pontiff. 

The  exiled  duke,  thus  deprived  of  his  dominions,  requested 
the  poutitf  that  he  would  at  least  lihorate  him  from  his  ecclesi- 
a»tioa)  eeusures  ;  hut  Leo  refused  him  even  this  consolation^ 
aUhoHtsh  the  duke  entreated  it  **  for  tlie  salvation  of  his  soul.'* 
Thua  the  wau,  who  appears  to  have  felt  no  remorse  for  the 
asaasaluation  of  another,  and  that  too  a  cardinal  of  the  church, 
profeaaed  his  anxiety  in  lahouring  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
pope  ;  and  thus  the  )Hmtitf,  to  whont  the  care  of  lul  Christendom 
was  iutrusted,  after  desiH>iling  the  ohject  of  his  resentment  of 
att  his  posaesaiotts  in  this  world,  refused  to  pardon  him  OTen  in 
the  uoxt. 

Soou  after  the  retreat  of  Maximilian,  and  the  dispersion  of 
his  iiuiueuse  army,  the  duke  of  Bourbou  relinquished  the  gorem* 
uicut  of  Milan,  and  that  important  trust  was  eonmiitted  to  Odet 
de  Foix>  Sieur  de  Lautrec,  who  had  gr^tly  distinguished  him- 
self by  hia  important  services  in  Italy.     The  cities  of  Brescia 
and  Verona  vet  i-etained  their  fidelity  to  the  emperor,  or  rather, 
the  inhabitants  were  kept  iu  subjection  by  the  powerful  garri* 
sons  of  German  and   Spanish  troops,  by   which  they   were 
defended.     On  the  disgraceful  return  of  the  emperor  elect  to 
Vienna,  tiie  Veiietiani»  resolved  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  these 
important  places.     They  increased  the  number  of  their  troop&» 
the  cliief  <iirection  of  which  was  intrusted  to  Andrea  Gritti,  whe 
was  joined  under  the  walls  of  Brescia  by  Lautrec,  at  the  head 
01  dve  hundred  lances,  and  live   thousand  French  infantry. 
After  bombarding  that  city  for  several  days  with  forty-eight 
:3iece8  oi  heavy  artillery,  the  French  and  Venetian  fn^nerals 
■ompeiled  riie  beneged  to   a   capitulation,  by  wliich  it  was 
i^reed,  tliat  if  eifisctual  asustance  did  not  arrive  within  eight 
lays,  they  should  surrender  the  place.     The  vigilance  of  the 
jesiegera  iiaving  prevented  the  approach  oi  the  expected  sue* 
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[OUTB,  this  city,  on  the  daj  appointed,  ani^e  more  passed  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Venetians,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  major 
part  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  attack  of  the  united  armies  upon  the  city  of  Verona  was 
not  attended  with  equal  success.  Their  forces  were  now  indeed 
increased  to  twelve  hundred  men  at  arms,  two  thousand  light 
horse,  and  twelve  thousand  foot.  But  the  place  was  defended 
by  Marc-Antonio  Colonna,  who,  with  the  consent  of  tho  pope, 
had  quitted  his  service  for  that  of  the  emperor  elect,  and  had 
garrisoned  the  place  with  a  force  little  inferior  to  that  of  his 
enemies.  So  numerous  a  body  within  the  walls,  whilst  it  dis- 
couraged the  besiegers  from  an  immediate  attack,  suggested  to 
them  the  expedient  of  reducing  the  place  by  famine.  They, 
therefore,  took  their  position  before  the  city,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  endured  with  exemplary  patience  all  the  extremes  of 
hunger,  of  oppression,  and  of  misery.  The  besiegers,  however, 
soon  began  to  find  that  the  inconveniences  which  they  them- 
selves experienced  from  the  want  of  supplies,  were  scarcely 
inferior  to  those  of  the  besieged.  After  having  been  obliged 
to  plunder  and  desolate  for  their  support  the  surrounding 
country,  they  resolved  at  the  expiration  of  two  months,  to  at- 
tempt to  storm  the  city.  The  artillery  was  therefore  employed 
with  unceasing  activity  ;  the  walle  were  frequently  destroyed  so 
a  to  admit  of  an  assault ;  the  French  and  the  Venetian  troops 
I  emulated  each  other  in  the  courage  which  they  displayed  on  this 
lion  ;  but  the  firmness  and  perseverance  of  Colonna  resisted 
the  shock.  With  incredible  assiduity  he  repaired  the  breaches 
in  the  fortifications ;  he  repulsed  the  besiegers  in  many  severe 
engagements  ;  and  frequently,  instead  of  waiting  the  ajiproach 
of  his  enemies,  led  out  bis  troops,  and  attacked  them  in  their 
entrenchments.  From  the  month  of  August  to  that  of  October, 
the  fate  of  the  city  remained  in  suspense  ;  when  information 
being  received  that  a  strong  reinforcement  was  on  its  march 
from  Trent,  to  the  assistance  of  Colonna,*  the  besiegers  suddenly 
broke  up  their  camp,  and  retiring  in  separate  bodies,  relin- 
quished their  undertaking. 
During  these  occurrences  in  Italy,  negotiations  had  been  car- 
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rjing  OD  among  the  European  states,  which,  in  the  event,  iwl 
only  appeased  tliesc  contests,  but  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  general  tranquillity  which  soon  oftcrwftrda  ensued. 
The  suspicions  enlertained  hj  Francis  I.  of  the  dispo- 
sitions of  Leo  X.  had  received  confirmatiou  from  many 
concurritig  circtunstances  ;  nor  can  it  he  doubted,  that  in 
his  aversion  to  the  estabhshment  of  a  French  gorernment  in 
Italy,  Leo  was  uniform  and  nnnlterahle.  This  aversion  had 
been  increased  by  the  conduct  of  the  French  monarch,  who,  by 
depriving  the  pope  of  the  sovereignty  of  Parma  and  Fiacenia, 
had  done  Lim  an  injury  which,  from  motives  of  good  policy,  he 
ought  to  have  avoided,  and  for  which  all  his  other  concessioU 
were  not  considered  by  Leo  as  an  equivalent.  The  papal  troop!, 
which,  since  the  departure  of  Marc-Antonio  Colonna,  had  I 
intrusted  to  the  command  of  hia  near  relations  Prospero 
Hutio  Colonna.  yet  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Milanese  S 
whence,  in  order  to  prevent  suspicion,  they  at  length  retreated  M 
ICodeoa.  Here  an  interview  toot  place  between  those  coia-. 
maodersaod  Girolamo Morone,  which  was  conjectured  to  heft 
the  purpose  of  ajraogiog  the  preliminaries  for  an  attack  npo 
some  pMt  of  the  state  of  Milan.  At  the  same  time,  Leo  ha 
sent  as  his  l^ate  to  the  Swiss  cantons,  Ennio.  bishop  of  Vi 
ruh.  for  the  purpose,  as  Fraocis  rightly  conjectured,  of  indociq 
them  to  engage  their  services  to  his  enemies.  Under  the! 
impresdons,  the  hicg  manifested  some  hesitation  in  penuittiii^ 
"  e  pi^  to  receive  the  emoluments  arising  from  the  tenths  ( 
'  I  France,  as  agreed  on  by  the  Conconlat  ;  bl 
«[ng  his  displeasure,  or  being  yet  di 
le  fiiTour  of  ihe  pontiff,  he  not  only  assents 
to  lUa  Aim.  h«t  atdeavoured  to  secure  bis  friend^i'p  by  otbt 
■eta  of  imJwM  He  rcHnquisbed  his  pretensions  to  a  revenn 
btm  Oe  atalM  of  Uinudola.  Carpi,  and  Corrc^o,  as  lord  p* 
FMwnii*  rf  tfcoBB  [Ja«;es.  on  being  informed  thai  the  pope  had  i 
camdA«nHB4erlusprotec1ion.  He  also  affected  to  enter  ii 
Ifce  TiBwa  rf  tfce  pape.  with  respect  to  his  favourite  object  of 
wttatk  ^<n  a«  iafidds.  attd  offered  to  equip  a  powerful  anr 
r  the  command  of  Pietro  Savami 
e  of  attwiking  the  stales  of  Barbarj-,  whose  c«i. 
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iaira  infested  the  Mediterranean,  and  wLo  had  probsblv' 
increased  the  pious  hatred  of  the  pontiff  by  their  sacrilegious 
attack  upon  his  person.  Well  aware,  however,  that  all  attempts 
to  reconcile  the  pontiff  to  the  permanent  establishment  of  the 
French  In  Italy  might  prove  fruitless,  ho  turned  his  views  to- 
vards  another  quarter,  and  determined  to  secure  his  Milanese 
possessions  by  accommodating  Iiis  differences  with  the  young 
ting  of  Spain.  The  advantages  to  bo  derived  to  both  parties 
from  Hueh  a  treaty  were  obvious.  The  accession  of  Ciiarles  to 
the  dominionH  of  his  ancestors  was  not  unattended  by  difficiUtiea, 
and  in  particular  his  Neapolitan  dominions  were  yet  subject  to 
the  rival  claims  of  the  house  of  Anjou  and  of  the  illegitimate 
branch  of  the  house  of  Aragon.  The  basis  of  this  negotiation 
was,  therefore,  the  quieting  and  defending  each  other  in  the  pos- 
HesaunB  which  they  respectively  held  in  Italy.  On  the  thir- 
teenth day  of  August,  1516,  it  was  solemnly  agreed  at  Noyon,* 
that  tho  treaty  of  amity  concluded  between  the  two  monarchs 
at  Paris,  in  the  year  1514,   should  be  renewed  and  confirmed, 

that  they  should  assist  each  other  as  well  in  the  defence  of 
respective  territories  on  both  sides  the  Alps,  as  in  any 

conquest  which  either  of  them  might  undertake.  In  order 
confirm  this  connexion,  it  was  further  concluded,  that  Francis 
■hould  give  his  daughter  Louisa,  then  only  one  year  of  age,  in 
marriage  to  Charles,  at  a  stipulated  period,  and  that  on  such 
marriage,  Charles  should  be  invested  with  all  the  rights  and 
pretenaions  of  the  family  of  Anjou  to  the  crown  of  Naples.  By 
the  stune  treaty  the  rights  of  the  family  of  D'Albret  to  tho 
kingdom  of  Navarre,  and  the  discordant  interests  of  the  Vene- 
tians and  the  emperor  elect,  were  particularly  attended  to  and 
arranged  ;  and  a  power  was  reserved  for  MaximiUau  to  accede 
to  the  league  at  any  time  within  the  space  of  two  months.  The 
popo  waa  particularly  named  as  the  ally  of  both  parties  ;  bu: 
this  was  well  understood  to  be  merely  in  respect  of  his  dignity, 
^d  not  under  any  e.ipectation  that  he  was  likely  to  assent  to 

(o  sooner  was  Leo  apprised  of  these  negotiations,  than  he 
iployed  all  his  art  and  ajl  hts  influence  to  prevent  the  Spanish 
innarcb  from  acceding  to  the  terms  proposed  to  him  ;  but  find- 
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JDg  that  liU  iuterforeacB  far  this  pui-posc  was  not  likely  to  KnSit 
he  resolved  tu  counteract,  if  possible,  the  efTeets  of  tiiie  treaty, 
bj  another  alliance,  equally  tbniildable.  To  this  end  ho  pro- 
vailed  an  the  king  of  England,  and  the  emperor  elect,  to  unit* 
with  him  in  a  league,  to  which  he  had  aleo  tho  addreas  to  pn^i 
vail  on  the  Spanish  monarch  to  ai!cede.  But  altliough  Leo  ham 
been  the  original  promoter  of  this  measure,  he  declined  beini^ 
nominated  as  an  ostensible  party,  and  requested  that  power 
might  be  reserved  to  him  to  join  in  it  at  a  future  time.  By 
this  treaty,  which  was  concluded  at  London  on  the  twenty-ninth 
day  of  Ocloher,  1S16,*  the  emperor  elect,  and  iho  kings  of 
England  and  of  Spain,  agreed  to  defend  each  other  against  any 
power  that  should  attack  their  respective  states  ;  and  the  con- 
tingency  of  each  party  was  aettled  at  five  thousand  horse  and 
twenty  thousand  foot.  It  was  further  stipulated  that  all  poten- 
tates and  states,  that  might  be  desirous  of  entering  into  tho 
league,  should  ho  admitted  ;  and  as  the  confederates  acknow- 
ledged they  had  reason  toeipect  that  the  pope  would  liecomo  a 
party,  they  declared  him  principal  and  chief  of  the  league. 
Such  were  the  avowed  and  ostensible  objects  of  this  alliance  , 
but,  by  a  separate  article,  it  was  further  agreed,  that  endea- 
vours should  he  used  for  disengaging  such  of  the  Swiss  cantons 
aa  were  in  alliance  with  France,  from  the  interests  of  that  crown ; 
and  it  was  also  settled  what  amount  each  of  the  allies  should 
pay  towards  the  pensions  whieh  should  be  distributed  among 
the  Swiss,  as  well  to  tho  public  as  to  private  persons."  Tho 
consequences  which  Leo  eipectcd  from  this  formidable  combina- 
tion were,  however,  frustrated  by  the  instability  or  duplicity  of 
the  emperor  elect ;  who  at  the  some  instant  that  he  was  nego- 
tiating the  treaty  of  London,  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  bim  of  becoming  a  party  to  that  of  Noyon,  wliich  was 
intended  as  a  definitive  arrangement  of  the  affairs  of  Italy.  In 
consequence  of  this  treaty  the  city  of  Verona  was  again  surren- 
dered to  the  Venetians.  A  further  agreement  was  soon  after- 
wards concluded  between  the  Venetian  senate  and  the  emperor 
elect,  wliich  terminated  for  a  time  the  other  objects  of  their  dis- 
pute.    On  tho  twenty-ninth  day  of  November,  in  the  same  year, 
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Francis  I,  concluded  the  memorable  treaty  of  Fribourg  with  tho 
SwieB  caDtooa,  known  bj  tlie  name  of  the  perpetual  alliance, 
which  has  been  the  foundation  of  the  close  connexion  that  has 
eince  subaisted  between  the  two  countries.*  By  these  alliances 
tho  peace  of  Europe  was  guaronteeJ  by  its  most  powerful  soTe- 
reigna  ;  and  Leo  was  compelled  to  be  a  reluctant  spectator  of 
that  Crnnquillity  which  he  had  certainly,  on  tliiu  occasion,  done 
sJl  in  his  power  to  prerent. 

It  would,  however,  be  unjust  to  the  character  of  the  pontiff 
to  conclude  that  lie  was  averse  to  the  repose  of  Italy.  On  the 
contrary,  there  was,  perhaps,  no  object  that  he  had  more  at 
heart ;  but  this  repose  he  conceived  to  be  ill-secured  whilst 
the  northern  and  southern  states  of  that  country  were  held  by 
two  powerful  foreign  potentates,  whose  dissensions  or  whose 
closer  alliauce  might  equally  prove  fatal  to  the  rest.  This, 
'Qierefore,  was  not  such  a  peace  as  Leo  wished  to  see  effected  ; 
jt  manifest  hia  open  disapprobation,  it  was  only 
^^  %  fur  the  present  precluded  from  all  means  of 

^Iflrrupting  it  with  any  hopes  of  success.  Nor  can  it  be 
^denied,  that  in  this  respect  he  manifested  a  regard  for  the 
ifnie  intereets  of  hia  country,  and  a  degree  of  political  sagacity 
ivhich  does  credit  to  hts  discernment ;  subsequent  events 
ibaving  sufficiently  demonstrated,  that  tho  apprehensions  of  the 
DOntiff  for  the  safety  and  repose  of  Italy  were  too  well 
jounded  ;  that  country  having,  soon  after  his  death,  exhibited 
tcenes  of  contention  and  of  carnage  between  the  rival  monarchs 
of  France  and  of  Spain,  yet  more  horrible  than  any  that  had 
ilwfore  occurred  ;  and  the  city  of  Rome  itself  having  become 
the  prey  of  a  horde  of  Christian  barbarians,  who  sacked  it, 
with  oircumstnnces  of  ferocious  cruelty  scarcely  to  be  paralleled 
in  the  history  of  mankind.! 

One  of  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  general  pacifica- 
tion waa  the  disbanding  of  a  great  number  of  the  Italian 
Condottieri ;  who,  being  now  out  of  employment,  were  ready  to 
engage  in  any  enterprise  which  might  afford  tliem  emolument 
or  support.  Availing  himself  of  this  circumstance,  and  of  tha 
pecuniary  aid  of  his  father-in-law  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  tho 
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exiled  duke  of  TTrbino  had  luguu  to  collect  a  mQitiuj 
for  the  purpose  of  attempting  ^e  recovery  of  his  dominions.* 
In  the  inotitli  of  January,  1517,  he  aBsembled  hia  troopa, 
which  then  amounted  to  five  thouBand  Spanish  infantry,  moit 
of  whom  had  been  employed  in  the  defence  of  Veroaa,  three 
thousand  Italian  Btipendiaries,  and  fifteen  hundred  horse,  com- 
manded  by  Federigo  Qonzago,  lord  of  Boisolo,  who  avowed  & 
mortal  enmity  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  on  account  of  a  pereonal 
afiront  which  he  had  received  from  him.  WiA  this  army  the 
exiled  diiko  began  his  march  ;  having,  as  a  jusiiGcation  of  bis 
conduct,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  college  of  cardinals,  in 
which  he  declares  himself  a  faithful  ond  obedient  son  of  the 
church  ;  complaius  uf  the  unexampled  severity  with  which  he 
had  been  treated  ;  asserts  that  he  had  not  only  been  pursued 
with  all  the  violence  of  ecclesiastical  censures,  but  that  hi> 
life  hod  been  frequently  attempted,  both  by  poison  and  b^ 
force  :  and  disavows  any  intention  of  disturbing  the  states  of 
the  church  further  than  might  be  necessary  to  the  recovery  rf 
his  just  rights.  He  then  took  the  route  of  Romagna,  and 
arriving  at  Oesena,  passed  the  river  Savio  under  the  walls  of 
that  place,  without  interruption  from  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  who 
was  then  with  a  considera'ble  force  within  the  city.  The 
rapidity  of  his  movements  anticipated  the  vigilance  of  the 
papal  commanders.  A  few  fortresses  of  little  importance,, 
which  had  opposed  his  progress,  were  stormed,  and  the  garri- 
sons  treated  with  great  severity.  Arriving  in  his  own  domi- 
nions, he  found  his  capital  defended  only  by  a  small  body  of 
troops,  which  was  instantly  put  to  flight,  and  in  the  space 
of  a  few  weeks  the  dulie,  without  a  single  engagement  of 
any  importance,  found  himself  as  suddenly  restored  to  his 
authority  as  he  had  been,  a  short  time  before,  deprived  of  it. 

This  unexpected  reverse  of  fortune  was  a  cause  of.  inex- 
pressible chagrin  to  the  pope,  not  only  on  account  of  the  loss 
of  a  territory  which  he  had  considered  aa  effectually  s^ecured 
to  his  family,  but  as  it  indicated  a  hostile  disposition 
part  of  those  sovereigns  whose  commanders  ond  troojM 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  duke.  On  this  account 
warmly  remonstrated    with    the    ambassador   of  the    Frent 
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tnonarch  on  the  conduct  of  Lantrec,  who  had  permitted  Fed- 
erigo  da  Bozzolo,  one  of  his  BtipeDdiuriei.  to  enter  into  the 
service  of  the  duke.  He  also  complained  to  the  emperor 
elect,  Maximilian,  and  to  the  young  monarch  of  Spain,  that 
their  troops  had  been  engaged  in  opposition  to  the  cause  of  the 
church,  which  he  atrouglj  insinuated  would  not  have  been 
done  without  their  privity  and  assent.  Not  satisfied,  however, 
with  Uieae  remonatranccB,  he  resorted  to  his  pontifical  autho- 
rity, &nd  issued  hiii  briefs,  requiring  the  assistance  of  all  the 
princes  of  Christendom  against  a  rebel  and  a  traitor,  who  had 
not  only  opposed  himself  in  open  arms  against  his  paramount 
lord,  but  had  thrown  off  all  reverence  to  the  holy  see.*  Theso 
reprogentations  were  not  n'ithout  their  effect.  The  friendship 
nf  a  pontiff,  who  by  his  talents  and  vigilance,  no  less  than  by 
Us  high  office,  had  obtained  so  considerable  an  influence  in  the 
ftffairs  of  Europe,  was,  without  long  hesitation,  preferred  to  the 
disinterested  task  of  vindicating  the  righta  of  a,  petty  sove- 
reign, whose  conduct  had  on  several  occasions  undoubtedly 
;given  juHt  cause  for  reprehension.  The  Spanish  king  not  only 
*Aiculpated  himself  from  all  share  in  the  transaction,  but  Jm- 
tnediatetv  admonished  his  subjects  to  quit  the  service  of  the 
■■duke  of  Urbino.  He  also  du-ected  the  count  of  Potenia  to 
proceed  from  Naples  with  four  hundred  lances  to  the  aid  of  the 
pope,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions,  he 
deprived  the  duke  of  Urbino  of  the  ducal  territory  of  Sora, 
which  had  been  purchased  by  his  father  within  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  Francis  I.,  although  justly  suspicious  of  the  inten- 
tions of  the  pontiff,  sent  also  to  hia  assistance  a  body  of  three 
hundred  lances  ;  but  this  reinforcement  was  accompanied  by 
many  complaints  of  the  non-observance  by  the  pope  of  the 
treaty  concluded  between  him  and  the  king  of  Bologna.  The 
unjustifiable  severity  exercised  by  Leo  against  the  exiled  dnke 
of  Urbino,  and  particularly  bis  cruelty,  in  depriving  both  the 
dowager  duchess  and  the  wife  of  the  reigning  duke  of  the  reve- 
nues appointed  for  their  support,  had  also  been  wamily  animail- 
Terted  on  by  the  duchess  of  AngoulSmc,  mother  of  the  French 
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monarch,  who  pusscsscd  great  iiiRiicnce  with  her  ton,  and 
resented  with  commendable  spirit  the  injury  dono  to  those  of 
her  own  bci.  Leo,  being  privately  infoinied  of  this  ciroum- 
etunve,  and  conscious  that  he  hod  given  just  occftsion  for 
complaint,  hesitated  whether  it  would  be  prudont  to  accept  the 
assistance  oftered  to  him  hy  the  king.  These  difficulties  were 
QDt,  however,  of  long  continuance.  In  complying  with  the 
request  uf  the  pope,  by  giving  to  his  cause  the  credit  of  hi< 
name,  and  the  aasistuneo  of  his  arms,  Francis  proposed  that 
a  new  confederation  abould  bo  entered  into  between  them,  by 
which  they  shouid  reciprocally  bind  themselves  to  the  defence 
of  each  other's  dominions,  and  to  the  advance,  for  that 
purpose,  if  it  should  appear  necessary,  of  a  monthly  sum  of 
twelve  thousand  ducats.  The  Florentines  were  also  included 
as  auxiliaries  in  the  league,  and  Lorenzo  do'  Medici  wag 
expressly  recognised  as  duke  of  Urbino."  The  king 
further  consented  to  assist  the  pope,  whenever  he  was  re- 
quired, against  the  vassals  and  feiidntories  of  the  church  ; 
but  the  jiontiff  engaged  by  a,  separate  brief  not  to  require  the 
aid  of  the  French  monarch  against  the  duke  of  Ferrara.  On 
this  occasion  Froncis  again  insisted  with  great  earnestness  on 
the  restilution  of  Modena  and  Reggio  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara  : 
hut  the  pope  sought  to  evade  the  discussion,  under  the  pretext 
that  it  was  not  a,  proper  time  to  make  such  a  request,  when  he 
was  engaged  in  a  dangerous  contest  with  another  of  the  vassals 
of  the  church.  Such,  however,  was  the  perseverance  of  the 
king,  that  Leo  at  length  consented,  by  a  written  engagement, 
to  restore  those  places  to  tho  duke  at  the  expiration  of  the  term 
of  seven  months  ;  a  promise  which  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
believe  he  never  intended  to  perform,  although  conceded  to  the 
importunity  of  the  king ;  relying  on  tho  change  of  circum- 
stances which  might  arise  within  that  period  for  a  sufficient 
reason  to  justify  him  in  the  breach  of  it.* 

During  this  negotiation,  Leo  had  used  his  utmost  efforts  to 
increase  the  farces  under  the  command  of  his  nephew,  Lorenzo ; 
which  soon  amounted  to  one  thousand  men  at  arms,  fifteen 
hundred  light  horse,  and  eighteen  tliousand  infantry,  composed 
of  an  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  Gascons,  Germans,  Swiss 
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Bpaniards,  and  Italians,"  the  immediate  commend  of  wliicb, 
under  the  direction  of  Lorenzo,  woa  intrusted  to  Renzo  da  Ceri. 
Of  this  force  a  conaideraUe  part  wfts  concentrated  at  Pesaro  ; 
the  time  when  hostilities  were  expected  to  commence,  a 
herald  arrived  at  Fesaro,  to  demand  a  Bnie-conduct  for  two  per- 
who  wore  authorised  by  the  duke  of  tirbino  to  impart  a 
message  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  The  necessary  credentials 
were  accordingly  given,  when  Suaraa  di  Lione,  a  Spanish  officer, 
.&nd  Oratio  Florida,  secretary  to  the  duke,  wore  introduced  in  a 
public  audience  ;  but  instead  of  cttinouocing  any  proposition  of 
■nbmission  or  aecommodation,  as  was  probably  expected  from 
ther.,  the  aecretary  read  aloud  a  challenge  from  the  duke, 
addressed  to  Lorenzo  ;  by  which  ho  proposed,  that  in  order  to 
^event  the  e^sion  of  blood  and  the  calamities  of  a  protracted 
warfare,  the  contending  parties  should  terminate  the  contest  by 
an  equal  number  of  soldiers  on  each  side,  such  number  to  be  at 
)ice  of  Lorenzo  ;  from  four,  to  four  thousand  ;  concluding 
with  an  offer  to  LorenKo,  in  case  he  preferred  it,  to  meet  him 
■t  a  tJme  and  place  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  to 
:9ecide  their  differences  by  single  combat. t 

The  only  reply  which  Lorenzo  made  to  this  message,  which 
he  affected  to  consider  as  a  personal  affront,  was  to  commit  the 
Hwarers  of  it  to  prison."  In  a  few  days,  however,  he  liberated 
itbe  Spaniard  ;  but  he  sent  the  secretary  of  the  duke  to  Rome. 
fcr  the  purpose  of  being  examined  respecting  the  measures  and 
intentions  of  his  master,  and  particularly  as  to  the  persons  who 
Jiad  stimulated  and  abetted  him  in  the  prosecution  of  tbe  war. 
To  the  indelible  reproach  of  the  pope  and  bia  advisers,  tbe  use 
irf  torture  was  resorted  to,  for  tho  purpose  of  obtaining  infor- 
mation from  a  person  who  bad  relied  on  tbe  express  sanction 
of  a  Bofe-conduct ;  but  the  result  of  this  atrocious  act  ia  said  to 
have  served  only  to  contirtn  the  pope  in  the  suspicions  which  he 
idready  entertained  of  the  hostile  disposition  of  the  French 
monarch." 

The  opposing  armies  now  took  tbe  field,  that  of  tbe  duiie 
being  inferior  in  number  to  that  of  bis  adversaries.     Aftei 

.G^Uiorae,  ind  B3,DD0  infnDiry. 
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Mvcral  moveraeuta  iind  partial  contoets  on  the  banks  of  tho  rivop  " 
Metro,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fossombrone,  in  wliich  ttie  coleln-ateil 
commander,  Giovanni  do'  Medici,  then  very  young,  govo  (m 
earnest  of  those  military  talenta  which  he  afterwards  more  fully 
displayed,"  the  armies  arrived  within  a  mile  of  each  othor  near 
Monte  Baroccio.  A  dociaive  conflict  now  seemed  inevitable,  but 
Loreoro  loBt  a  favourablo  opportunity  of  bringing  his  adversaries 
to  an  engagement,  and  suffered  them  to  withdraw  from  a  situa- 
tion of  acknowledged  danger,  into  a  ]ilace  where  they  might 
either  accept  or  dcclino  the  combat.  Instead  of  appealing  to 
anas,  the  duke  of  Urbino  had  recouraa  to  a  stratagem  for  cre- 
ating dissensions  among  his  adversaries,  and  particularly  for 
detaching  the  Gascons  from  the  service  of  Lorenzo.  To  this 
end  he  transmitted  to  their  commanders  certain  letters,  said  to 
have  lieen  found  in  the  apartments  of  the  secretary  of  Lorenio 
at  Saltara,  which  ]i1acQ  had  been  occupied  by  the  duke  imma- 
diately  after  the  departure  of  the  papal  troops.  By  these  letters 
it  appeared  that  the  pope  had  complained  of  the  extrava^nt 
cipense  of  supporting  his  auxiliaries,  and  had  expressed  hta 
wishes  that  tlioy  would  return  to  France.  Hence  a  eonsidt 
(ible  ferment  arose  in  the  army,  which,  combining  with  the  d 
advantages  of  their  situation,  the  difliculty  of  obtaining  pra 
sions,  and  perhaps  the  reluctance  of  the  commanders  to  h 
an  engagement,  induced  them  to  change  thoir  position,  e 
retire,  in  the  presence  of  an  inferior  force,  iuto  the  Vicariattt 
After  attacking  the  castle  of  S.  Coslanza,  which  was  cor  ' 
by  storm,  and  delivered  up  to  be  plundered  by  the  Gascons, 
papal  troops  encamped  before  Mondolfo,  the  strongest  fort: 
in  that  district.  Here  an  event  occurred  which  had  i 
proved  fatal  to  one  of  the  leaders.  On  planting  the  an 
ior  the  attack  of  the  place,  it  appeared  that  the  engineers  a 
the  papal  army,  either  through  igno'anoc  or  negligence,  hi 
chosen  such  a  station  as  exposed  the  soldiery  to  the  fire  of  tl 
garrison,  in  consequoTice  of  which  one  of  the  captains 
rai  other  men  were  killed.  Exasperated  at  this  mi; 
Lorenzo  hastened  to  the  spot,  contrary  to  the  earnos 
Btrances  of  his  officers  ;  where,  after  having  with  grc 
and  perseverance  provided  for  the  defence  of  his  followers,  h 
was,  wbon  retiring,  struck  by  a  hall  from  the  garrison,  wh: 
waunded  him  on  the  back  part  of  his  head,  and  not  only  r 
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joed  bim  iDcapaUe  for  some  time  of  further  exertion,  but 
greatly  endangered  hla  life." 

.  On  the  arrival  of  tins  informHtion  at  Rome,  Leo  instantl; 
despatched  the  cardinal  Giulto  de'  Medici  to  take  upon  him  the 
chief  command  of  the  papal  army.  On  his  arrival  he  found  il 
in  a  etato  of  the  utmost  disordor.  The  private  disputes  and 
peraonal  quarrels  of  the  soldiers  of  different  natiooB  had  been 
espoused  by  their  respective  commanders,  and  the  Germans, 
Spaniards,  aud  ItaUans,  instead  of  opposing  the  enemy,  had 
armed  against  each  other  ;  in  consequence  of  which  several 
affrays  hod  taken  place,  in  wbich  aome  of  the  parties  had  lost 
their  lives.  The  first  measure  adopted  by  the  papal  legate,  was 
to  divide  the  troops  of  each  nation  from  those  of  the  others, 
and  to  order  them  into  separate  cantonments.  This  task, 
although  highly  proper,  was  nut  carried  into  effect  vvithout 
CODBiderable  personal  danger  to  tlic  cardinal,  and  gave  such 
^ssatisfaction,  that  several  considerable  bodies  of  troops  quitted 
the  service  of  the  pontiff,  and  repaired  to  the  standard  of  the 
duke  of  Urbino.  If,  at  this  juncture,  the  duke  had  hastened 
to  the  attack  of  his  adversaries,  he  would  in  all  probability  have 
obtoined  an  easy  and  decisive  victory  ;  but.if  wemayjudgeof  the 
^tenlion  of  the  commanders  from  a  general  view  of  tbe  contest, 
it  seems  to  have  been  equally  the  policy  of  both  these  rivals  to 
decline  an  engagement,  and  rather  to  circumvent  each  other  by 
decdt,  than  to  trust  to  the  open  decision  of  arms.  Instead  of 
Oppoung  his  enemies  in  the  field,  the  duke  of  Urbino  marched 
towards  Perugia,  leaving  his  own  territories  exposed  to  the 
.ravages  of  his  adversaries.  Having  obtained  the  surrender  of 
'Qua  placQ  through  the  treachery  or  cowardice  of  Giau-Paolo 
Saglioni,  the  Florentino  commandant,  he  began  to  tlu'eaten  the 
Mates  of  Tuscany  ;  hut  on  receiving  information  of  the  progress 
of  the  papal  troops  in  Urhlno,  he  changed  his  purpose,  and 
liastencd  to  the  defence  of  his  capital.  After  an  unsucces!i- 
'Sal  attack  on  the  fortress  of  Pesaro,  he  again  returned  towards 
ffao  Florentine  state,  and  attempted  to  carry  by  storm  the 
tttadel  of  Anghiari  ;  but  being  repulsed  by  the  courage  of 
dte  garrison  rather  than  by  the  strength  of  the  place. 
lie  withdrew  his  troops  under  the  Apennines  between  Borgo 
and  Castello,  uncertain  what  course  he  should  next  pursue, 
exhausted  with  the  expense  of  a  contest,  which  by  one 
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great  effort  he  might  have  terminated  both  to  Iub  honour 
advanlagc. 

In  the  hopeless  situation  tn  which  the  duke  was  redaced, 
Burrounded  by  an  army  clamorous  for  subsistence,  and  appre- 
heneive  at  every  moment  of  being  betrayed  into  the  bands  of 
bis  pnemics,  he  consented,  at  length,  to  listen  to  temis  of 
accommodation.  The  negotiation  was,  however,  entered  into 
on  his  part  under  the  most  unfavourable  Buspieef  The 
sovereigns  of  Spain  and  of  France  hod  seen  with  mutual 
jealousy  the  commanders  and  troops  of  each  other  em]ilujed  u 
auxiliaries  in  the  war,  &nd  began  to  entertain  appreliensioos 
that  the  continuance  of  this  contest  might  endanger  the 
possessions  which  they  respectively  held  in  Italy,  The  remon-> 
strances  of  the  pope  to  those  nonarchs,  to  recall  their  subjecta 
from  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Urhino,  were  also  urged  with  % 
degree  of  earnestness  that  could  no  longer  he  resisted  without 
giving  open  cause  of  oflencc,  and  Don  Ugode  MoneaQa,  viceroy 
of  Naples,  was  directed  to  mediate  between  the  contending 
parties.  Hia  efforts  to  this  effect  mere  seconded  by  those  of 
the  French  commander  L'Escii,  and  as  the  duke  appeared 
unwilling  to  submit  to  the  terms  proposed,  orders  were  imme- 
diately given  to  the  French  and  Spanish  troops,  then  in  his 
service,  to  quit  his  standard,  and  to  repair  to  that  of  their 
respective  sovereigns.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  duke 
was  required  to  relinquish  his  dominions,  nnd  accept  from  the 
pope  a  compensation  for  his  claims  ;  but  although  he  was 
compelled  to  assent  to  the  former,  he  rejected  the  latter  with 
becoming  spirit,  as  a  measure  that  would  be  subversive  of  his 
rights.  He  stipulated,  however,  that  he  and  his  followers 
should,  on  his  relinquishing  his  territories  to  the  pope,  be  fi-eed 
from  all  ecclesiastical  censures  ;  that  hia  subjects  should  not  be 
liable  to  punishment  on  account  of  their  adherence  to  him ;  that 
the  dowager  duchess,  and  his  own  wife,  should  he  allowed  to 
enjoy  their  posseamons  in  the  state  of  Urhino,  and  that  he 
should  he  at  liberty  to  remove  all  his  furniture,  arms,  and 
personal  effects,  among  which,  it  was  e^tpresslj  agreed,  there 
should  be  included  the  celebrated  library  collected  by  luA 
grandfather  Fcderigo,  duke  of  Urbino.  Witti  these  terms  the 
pope  did  not  hesitate  to  comply,  and  the  duke  having  beeu. 
allowed  tu  repair  to  Urbino  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  ' 
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ntelition  the  uticlea  agreed  to  in  ilia  favour,  thci'e  assented  to 
tiie  treaty."  On  the  biidib  day  he  quitted  the  city  under  an 
wcort  of  French  cavalry,  and  passing  through  Cento,  agnin  took 
up  hifl  residence  with  liis  fattier- in-law,  the  marquis  of  Mantua, 
"  to  enjoy,"  sajB  his  biogrnplier  Leoni,  "  the  admiration  and 
»pplftnae  of  mankind,  and  the  reward  of  his  laboura.  Thus," 
continues  the  same  writer,  "  did  Leo,  after  a  contest  of  eight 
nonths,  terminate  the  war  of  Urbino,  with  the  expense  of  a 
million  of  crowns,  which  it  was  said  throughout  Italy  had  only 
purchased  for  him  disgrace  and  insult  to  hia  soldiers,  hia  states, 
and  hia  commanders  ;  and  with  the  acquisition  of  the  duchy  of 
TJrbino,  lost  indeed  by  the  trial  of  arms,  but  obtained  hy  the 
Htflueuce  of  his  authority,"  Without  wholly  agreeing  with  this 
author  in  his  commendations  of  the  conduct  and  character  of 
&e  eniled  duke,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  motives  of  the 
pope  in  this  undertaking  were  as  culpable  as  the  couJuct  of 
aia  commanders   was  disgraceful  ;   whilst  the  euormous   ex- 

Eenses  which  he  incurred  exhausted  hie  treasury,  and  induced 
im  to  resort  to  those  measures  for  replenishing  it  which  were 
shortly  afterwards  productive  of  such  disastrous  consequences  to 
the  Roman  church. 

During  the  war  of  Urbino,  an  alarming  conspiracy  was  dls- 
iovcred  at  Rome,  the  object  of  which  was  to  destroy  the  pope 
Vy  poison  ;  and  if  the  name  of  religion  had  not  been  already 
■ufficientW  prostituted,  the  Christian  world  might  have  shud- 
dered to  hear  that  the  authors  of  this  crime  were  found  among 
tlie  members  of  the  sacred  college.  The  chief  instigator  of 
this  attemnt  was  the  cardinal  Alfonso  Petrucci,  the  brother  of 
Borghese  Petrueei,  who  had  lately  been  deprived  of  bis  autho- 
rity in  Siena,  and  eipellcd  from  that  place  by  the  interference 
of  the  pope.  This  total  subversion  of  the  dignity  and  fortunes 
of  hia  family,  which  hod  been  accompanied  with  the  confisca- 
tion of  his  own  hereditary  revenues,  sunk  deep  into  the  mind  of 
the  cardinal.  Ho  considered  the  conduct  of  the  pope  in  this 
transaotion  as  In  itself  highly  oppressive  and  unjust ;  but  when 
he  compared  it  with  the  services  rendered  by  his  father  Pan- 
dolfo  to  the  family  of  the  Medici,  as  well  on  their  restoration 
to  Florence  as  on  other  important  occasions,  and  recollected 
the  very  active  part  which  he  had  himself  taken,  with  the  rest 
of  llie  younger  cardinals,  in  raising  the  pope  to   hia   high 
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dignity,  his  resenlment  roae  to  such  a  degree  M  could  liot  bt 
restrained  either  by  tlie  sense  of  guilt  or  tlie  fear  of  punish- 
ment. In  the  first  paroxysms  of  his  nngor  he  delormined  to 
assassinate  the  pope  witli  his  own  linnd  :  hut  frooi  this  be  wu 
deterred  by  the  difficulty  of  effecting  his  purpose,  rather  than 
hy  the  horror  of  such  a  crime,  or  the  scandal  that  must  have 
arisen  to  the  church  from  the  murder  of  a  pope  by  the  hands 
of  a  cardinal."  Changing,  therefore,  his  means,  but  not  hit 
object,  he  resolved  to  destroy  the  pope  by  poison,  for  nhicb  puiv  ■ 
pose  he  engaged,  as  the  partner  of  his  guilt,  Battista  da  Vercellir 
a  celebrated  practitioner  of  surgery  at  Rome.  The  manner  in 
which  this  was  to  be  oecomplislied  whs  agreed  upon.t  During 
the  absence  of  the  surgeon  who  usually  attended  the  pope,  tm. 
account  of  a  dangerous  and  painful  complaint,  with  which  he 
had  long  been  afflicted,  Battista  was  introduced  to  him  as  a 
person  of  superior  skill ;  and  if  Leo  liad  not,  by  a  fortunntd 
delicacy,  and  contrary  to  the  entreaties  of  his  attendants, 
refused  to  discover  his  complaint  to  a  stranger,  it  was  intended 
to  have  mingled  the  ingredients  of  poison  in  the  medicanieDts 
to  be  applied.  The  impatience  of  I'etrucci  could  not,  however, 
brook  delay,  but  frequently  and  involuntarily  burst  forth  ia 
compiaints  against  the  ingratitude  of  the  pontiff,  and  in  expres- 
sions of  enmity  and  revenge.  This  conduct  soon  attracted 
notice,  and  Petrucci,  being  aware  of  the  danger  which  he  had 
incurred  hy  his  imprudence,  thought  it  expedient  to  retire  fb« 
ft  short  time  from  Rome,  lie  did  not,  however,  relinquish  his 
project,  which  he  had  communicated  to  his  secretary,  Antonio 
Nino,  who  was  to  accelerate  its  execution  in  his  absence,  aod 
vfith  whom  ho  maintained  a  frequent  interchange  of  letters. 
Some  of  these  being  intercepted,  sufficiently  disclosed  the 
criminal  nature  of  the  correspondence ;  and  Leo,  under  the 
pretext  of  consulting  with  Petrucci  on  the  arrangement  of  lu» 
family  concerns,  required  hia  presence  in  Rome.  Conscious  of 
his  guilt,  Petrucci  manifested  some  reluctance  in  complying 
with  this  request,  but  Leo  removed  his  apprehensions  hy  grant- 
ing him  a  safe-conduct,  nt  the  same  time  undcrlaking,  by  hia 
Botemn  promise  to  the  Spanish  ambaasador,  not  to  violate  lu»' 
3\m   act.      Confiding  in   aaaurances   so   solemnly   sanctioned^ 
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■Petnicci  instantly  repaired  to  Rome.  On  bis  arrival  he  vas 
introduced,  in  ooniptiny  with  tlie  cardinal  Baudinello  de'  Sauli, 
into  the  chamber  of  the  jtope.  where  they  were  buth  secured  by 
the  guards,  and  committed  prisoners  to  tlic  castle  of  S.  Angclo. 
Against  these  proceedings  the  Spanish  arabasssdor  loudly 
remonstrated,  UKserting,  that  as  lie  had  pledged  his  faith  for 
the  safety  of  Fetrucci,  it  must  be  considered  as  the  engage- 
ment of  his  sovereign.*  Leo  was  not  wanting  in  arguments  to 
justify  his  conduct.  Ue  alleged  in  reply,  that  no  instrument 
of  safe-conduct,  however  full  and  explicit,  could  be  allowed  to 
avail  a  person  who  bad  conspired  against  the  life  of  the  supreme 
pontiff,  unless  the  crime  was  therein  eiprossly  mentioned.  He 
contended  that  the  same  rule  was  applicable  to  the  crime  of 
murder  by  poison  i  a  species  of  guilt  abhorred  by  all  laws, 
human  and  diviue.  By  evasions  of  this  nature  the  pontiff  did 
not  scruple  to  violate  that  good  faith,  of  which  he  ought  to 
have  been  the  first  person  to  set  an  example,  and  condescended 
to  use  against  liis  adversary  the  same  treachery  which  had  been 
employ^  against  himself.  The  measureE  thus  adopted  Leo 
communicated  by  official  letters  to  the  other  European  poten- 
tates, well  linowing  that  great  interest  would  he  made  by  the 
cardinals  to  screen  their  oifending  brethren  from  a  puuishmeut 
trhioh  would  reflect  disgrace  on  the  whole  collcgc-t 

The  surgeon  Battista,  who  bod  retired  to  Florence,  was  soon 
.ftflenvards  apprehended  and  sent  to  Rome.  Another  person 
'  n&med  Pocointesta,  who  had  long  serred  the  family  of  Fetrucci 
in  a  military  capacity,  was  also  taken  into  custody  ;  and  the 
delinquente  were  rigorously  examined  by  the  proeurator-fiscol, 
Mario  Ferusco.  From  ihe  coiifessions  of  these  wretched  men. 
the  guilt  of  Fetrucci  was  apparent,  and  theie  was  also  great 
reason  to  suspect,  that  not  only  the  cardinal  de'  Sauli,  but 
several  other  members  of  the.  college,  had  been  privy  to  his 
deEigns.  Leo,  therefore,  resolved  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
cardinals  in  full  cousistory,  to  inform  them  of  the  reasons  of  his 
conduct,  and  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  public  confession  from  such 
of  them  as  he  suspected  to  be  implicated  in  the  crime. 

Before  the  day  arrived  for  this  assembly,  which  had  been 

•  Guicciard.  liK  »iii,  vol.  ii.  p.  146. 
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fixed  for  the  twenty-second  of  May,  Leo  became  bo  gTMtljr 
olormed  at  the  extent  to  which  the  conspiracy  had  been  carricu 
auiung  the  cardinals,  that  ho  durst  not  trust  himself  in  the 
niiitst  of  them.  He  determined,  however,  to  secure  the  perron 
af  Rafiaello  Riario,  cardinal  of  S.  Oeorgio,  who  since  the  time 
at  the  memorable  conspiracy  of  the  Paizi,  in  which  he  had 
acted  a  principal,  though  perhaps  an  involuntary  part,  had  now 
sat  in  the  college  nearly  forty  years,  and  from  hia  great  wealth  . 
and  splendid  manner  of  life,  was  considered  as  the  principal  j 
persnn  in  the  college.  The  particulars  of  his  arrest,  and  at  j 
the  dismission  of  the  other  cardinals  from  the  consistory, 
minutely  related  by  Paris  de  Grassis,  and  may  give  a  aufficient 
idea  of  the  personal  conduct  of  the  pontiff  on  this  trying  occa- 
sion.•  "  The  consistory  being  assembled,  the  pope  sent  for  the 
cardinal  of  Ancona,  who  continued  with  him  about  an  hour. 
As  wc  were  surprised  at  this  long  interview,"  says  this  vigilant 
master  of  the  ceremonicB,  "  I  looked  through  on  opening  of 
the  door,  and  perceived  in  the  chamber  of  the  pope  the  captwn 
of  the  palaco,  and  two  of  the  guards  under  arras.  I  was  appre- 
hensive of  some  untoward  circumstauce  ;  but  I  remained  silent. 
Seeing,  however,  the  cardinals  S.  Georgio  and  Famese  enter 
the  pope's  chamber  with  great  cheei-fulness,  I  concluded  that 
the  pope  had  called  them  to  consult  with  him  respecting  a  pr6- 
motion  of  cardinals,  of  which  he  had  spoken  in  the  morning  ; 
but  scarcely  had  the  cardinal  S.  Georgio  entered,  than  this 
pope,  who  commonly  walkei  very  deliberately  between  two  of 
his  chamberlains,  hastened  out  of  the  room  with  great  precipi- 
tation, and,  shutting  the  door,  left  the  cardinal  8.  Geor^O 
with  the  guards.  Greatly  astonished  at  his  haste,  I  inquired 
from  the  pope  the  reason  of  it.  and  asked  whether  he  meant  to 
enter  the  consistory  without  his  stole.  We  arrayed  him  with' 
the  stole.  He  was  pale  and  much  agitated.  Re  then  ordered' 
me,  in  a  more  positive  tone  than  usual,  to  send  all  the  cardinals 
from  the  consistory,  and  afterwards,  with  a  still  louder  voie6, 
to  shut  up  the  consistorial  chamber.  I  obeyed  ;  and  no  longer' 
entertaiued  a  doubt  that  the  cardinal  S.  Georgio  n 
,  The  other  attendants  and  myself  then  began  to  form  conjectures 
as  to  the  causo  of  these  proceedings  ;  but  the  pope  soon  after* 

*  Noticei  del  H3S.  du  Roi,  idio.  li.  p.  599.     Pur.  173E 
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wards  esplajncd  thorn  himself,  by  informing  ub  thftt  the  two 
cardinals  in  prison  had  det^Iarcd  that  the  cordinal  S.  Gcorgio 
3  their  tLccompUce  ;  that  they  had  agreed  to  poison  the 
{tope,  and  nominate  that  cardinal  as  his  auccesBor.  We  could 
scarcely  heUeve  that  the  cardinal  S.  Georgio,  whose  pru- 
dence and  abilities  were  so  well  known,  could  have  ongaged  in 
Buch  a  plot ;  or,  if  he  had  been  guilty ,_  that  he  would  not  have 
tnade  hia  escape.  We  were  therefore  inclined  to  think  that 
B  occusation  was  made  by  the  pope  as  a  pretext  to  revenge 
timself  for  former  injuries.  However  this  may  be,  all  that 
the  other  cardinals  could  obtain  was,  that  he  should  not  be 
sent  to  the  castle  of  S.  Angclo,  but  should  remain  under 
arrest  at  the  palace.  A  few  da^s  afterwards  he  was,  however, 
wdered  into  closer  custody." 

1  the  eighth  day  of  June  the  pope  again  assembled  the 
Cardinals  ;  and  after  bitterly  complaining  that  his  life  should 
tiave  been  so  cruelly  and  insidiously  attempted,  by  those  who, 
liaving  been  raised  to  such  high  dignity,  and  who,  being  the 
^ncipal  members  of  the  apostolic  see,  were  bound  beyond  all 
iUha%  to  defend  him  ;  and  after  lamenting  that  the  kindnesB 
^kad  liberality  which  he  had  uniformly  shown  to  every  individual 
'^  the  sacred  college,  even  to  a  degree  which  had  been  imputed 
'4o  him  as  a  weakness,  had  met  with  so  ungrateful  a  return,* 
he  proceeded  to  inform  them  that  two  others  of  their  members 
Vera  concerned  in  the  conspiracy,  and  called  upon  the  guilty 
to  make  their  peace  by  a  prompt  confession,  threatening  that 
otherwise  he  would  immediately  order  them  into  custody.     By 

the  advice  of  three  of  the  cardinals,  Remolini,  Acculti,  and 
'f  arneBOit  each  cardinal  was  called  upon  to  answer,  on  oath, 
-the  interrogatory  whether  they  were  guilty.  When  the  queB- 
.'tion  was  put  to  Francesco  Soderini,  cardinal  of  Volterra,  he 
'denied  the  fact  ;  hut  upon  further  admonition  he  fell  prostrate, 

»nd  with  many  tears  acknowledged  his  offence,  yielding  hin 
^ifo  to  the  discretion  of  the  pontiff.  Leo  then  observed,  that 
'there  was  yet  another  concealed  ti'aitor,  when  the  three  cardi- 
'•nalB  before  mentioned,   turning  to  Adrian  di  Corncto,  cardinal 

of  S.  Crisogono,  advised  him  in  like  manner  to  humble  him' 

Belf.     With  great  reluctance  he  too  confessed  his  guilt.     It 
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vas  then  determined  tliat  tbo  penitent  cardinals,  after  pvpng 
a  heavy  fine,  should  he  restored  to  favour.     Thia  fiae  wu 
settled  at  twent^-Gvo  thousand  ducatB  ;*  but  when  the;  had 
raised  that  sum  by  joint  cotitributiong,  Leo  inaistod  that ' 
intended  tfaey  should  each  pay  that  amount,  whereupon  thqr 
availed  theuselves  of  the   earliest  opportunity  to   effect  th 
escape   from  the  city.     The   cardinal   of  Volterra   retired 
Fondi,   where  he  remained   uuder  the  protection  of  Prospeiv 
Colonna,  until  the  death  of  the  pontiff ;  but  what  became 
Adrian  is  wholly  unkuown,  no  tidings  having  been  received 
him  after  his  flight  from  Borne." 

The  painful  task  of  punishing  the  authors  and  principal  pro- 
moters of  this  conspiracy  yet  remained,  and  Bcems  to  hav« 
affected  the  pontiff  with  real  concern.  Of  the  guilt  of  the  car< 
dinola  Petrucci  and  de'  Sauli  no  doubt  was  entertained  ;  yet 
the  conduct  of  the  latter  excited  general  surprise  ;  as  he  had 
shared  in  an  eminent  degree  the  favour  and  liberaUty  of  ths 
pontiff,  which  he  had  secured  by  the  elegance  of  his  manners 
and  conversation,  insomuch  as  to  have  been  the  frequent  com- 
panion of  the  pontiff  in  his  hours  of  leisure  and  reiaiation.  It. 
was,  however,  conjectured,  that  the  prosperity  which  he  thuf 
enjoyed,  had  only  served  to  excite  in  him  those  ambitious  e^ 
p^^tions  which  no  reasonable  kindness  could  gratify,  and  that 
he  resented  the  preference  shown  by  the  pope  to  the  cardial 
Giulio,  in  conferring  upon  him  the  episcopal  see  of  Morseilles-t 
Whatever  was  the  cause  of  his  animosity,  it  was  sufficientlf 
apparent,  ns  well  from  written  documents,  as  the  evidence  of 
the  surgeon  Battista,  that  he  hod  taken  an  active  part  in  die 
roachmations  of  Petrucci,  and  had  supplied  him  with  money  for 
ourying  them  into  effect.  During  his  eiamination  he  is  said 
to  have  hesitated,  trembled,  contradicted  himself,  and  givw 
evident  sj-mptoms  of  his  guilt  ;  whihit  Petmcci,  almost  frantio 
with  rage,  poured  out  his  execrations  against  the  pontiff;  bat 
little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  conduct  of  persona  examined 
under  the  inmiediate  terrors  of  the  rack,  where  hardened  iutro- 
pidity  may  be  mistaken  for  innocence,  and  the  natural  dread  of 
oorporal  sufferings  for  the  struggltug  of  conscious  guilt. 
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-  On  tbe  day  of  Pentecost,  Leo  haring  again  aisembled  Uio 
cardioalg,  addressed  them  Jn  a  long  and  pathetic  oration,  in 
which  he  intimatcil,  that  althougb  he  miglit  legally  and  pro- 
perly have  proceeded  to  degrade  and  pimish  the  guilty,  yet 
he  had  determined  to  pardon  thcni.  Tlio  cardinals  present 
■cknovledged  his  clemency  towards  their  ofTending  brethren, 
whereupon  Leo  was  melted  into  tears.  He  then  went  to  attend 
the  celebration  of  maas,  after  which  his  diaponitiona  and  inten- 
tions seemed  to  be  aatoniahingly  changed,  and  it  was  thought 
that  ho  had  been  instigated  to  convert  the  punishment  of  tho 
offenders  into  a  source  of  gain.  On  the  twentieth  day  of  June 
Lo  proceeded  te  degrade  the  cardinals  Fetrucci  and  de'  Saii^l, 
and  also  the  cardinal  Hiario.  from  their  dignities,  and  to  deprive 
them  of  their  goods  and  ecclesiastical  preferments  ;  after  which, 
to  the  terror  and  oetonishment  of  all  the  members  of  the  aacred 
college,  he  delivered  tbem  over  to  the  secular  power.  Daring 
this  meeting  of  the  consistory,  which  continued  thirteen  hours, 
great  dissensions  and  tumults  arose,  aa  well  between  the  pope 
mad  some  of  the  cardinals,  as  among  tlie  cardinals  themselves, 
of  trhom  only  twelve  were  present,  being  all  who  then  remained 
in  the  city.  The  sentence  of  deprivation  was  read  by  Pietro 
£embo.*  On  the  following  night  Fetrucci  was  strangled  in 
prison."  The  subordinate  instruments  of  this  treachery,  Eat- 
tista  da  Teroelli  and  Antonio  Nino,  were  also  sentenced  to 
death,  ond  after  suffering  excruciating  torments,  were  finally 
■trangled,  and  their  bodies  quartered.!  The  life  of  the  cardinal 
de'  Sauli  was  spared  on  the  entreaty  of  Francesco  Cibb,  the 
brother-in-law  of  the  pontiff ;''  and  although  ho  was  condemned 
to  perpetual  imprisonment,  yet  he  was  soon  afterwards  liberated 
on  payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  ond  making  an  humble  sub- 
mission, which  the  pope  received  in  a  most  ungracious  manner, 
and  answered  by  a  severe  remonstrance.  As  the  cardinal  died 
in  the  ensuing  year,  it  was  insinuated  that  he  perished  by  a 
Blow  poison  administered  to  him  whilst  in  custody,  by  the  order 
of  the  pontiff :  an  accusation  which  has  no  foundation,  but  in 
the  horrible  frequency  with  which  crimes  of  this  nature  were 
then  resorted  to,  and  in  the  idea,  that  as  the  pope  had  always 
treated  tho  cardinal  with  distinguished  kindness,  he  could  not 
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forgive  the  injury  mcditatod  against  him.  Tlio  earJinfti  of 
8.  Georgio  eiperienced  grent-cr  lenity ;  and  although  he  had  hecP, 
included  ia  the  degroe  of  deprivation,  was,  on  the  payment  of  & 
certain  sum,  and  without  any  apology,  immediately  restorod  to 
all  his  ecclesiaBtical  functions,  except  the  power  of  voting  in  the 
college  !  which  incapacity  waa  also  removed  before  the  eipira- 
tion  of  e.  year.  On  the  reconciliation  between  them,  Leo  used 
eipresBions  of  pai'ticukr  kindness  and  respect ;  Bolemuly  assur- 
ing him,  that  whatever  offences  the  cardinal  had  committed 
ogainat  him,  he  hod  wholly  pardoned  and  ohlitoraled  from  his 
mind.  Riario,  however,  either  humiliated  by  this  transaction, 
or  not  confiding  in  the  assurances  of  the  pontiff,  soon  afterwards 
quitted  the  city  of  Rome,  <ffhere  he  had  so  long  resided  in  the 
gTQB.itst  splendour  and  respectability,  and  took  up  hie  residence 
at  Naples,  where  he  terminated  hia  days  in  the  month  of  July, 
1520. 

This  extraordinary  transnction,  in  which  so  great  a  propor- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  aocred  college  conspired  against  the 
life  of  the  supreme  pontiff,  gave  rise  to  much  diBcussion  and 
great  diversity  of  opinion,"  The  motives  of  Petrucci  were 
indeed  Bu£Gciently  obviou?i.  and  his  guilt  was  universally 
admitted ;  but  the  reasons  which  actuated  the  other  cardinals, 
who  were  regarded  as  his  confederates,  are  not  so  apparent, 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  crime  of  some  of  them  merely 
consisted  in  their  not  having  revealed  to  the  pope  those  expres- 
sions of  resentment  which  Petrucci  had  uttered  in  their  pre- 
sence." By  some  it  was  supposed  that  the  dulte  of  Urbino, 
who  had  already  attempted  by  his  letlerB  to  interest  the  college 
of  cardinals  in  his  favour,  hod  prevailed  on  a  part  of  its  mem- 
bers to  engage  in  this  hazardous  attempt ;  whilst  others  did 
not  hesitate  to  represent  it  as  merely  a  contrivance  of  the  pon- 
tiff to  extort  large  sums  of  money  from  the  richer  cardinals  ;  hut 
to  the  last  supposition  the  confession  of  several  of  the  delin- 
quents in  open  consistory  is  a  sufficient  answer.  Upon  strict 
grounds  of  positive  law  the  execution  of  Petrucci  may  perhaps 
be  justified  ;  almost  all  countries  having  concurred  in  punish- 
ing a  projected  ail«nipt  against  the  lite  of  the  sovereign,  in  the 
MOie  maiiiwriis  if  the  crime  had  been  actually  committed  ;  but 
the  shaiueful  vidMion  of  every  principle  of  humanity,  exempli- 
fied in  lite  execution  of  tLe  subordiuatc  instruments  of  his  guilt, 
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i  such  puniehmentK 
lust  ice  then  dcgetie- 
,0  revenge.  Are  they  for  tlie  purpose  of  deterringotheri 
from  like  ufiences  ?  Care  should  then  be  taken  uot  to  render  the 
offenders  objects  of  com  passion,  and  to  prevent  that  re-action 
of  opinion  nhich  loces  the  guilt  of  the  criminal  in  the  cruelty 
of  the  judge.  Are  they  intended  to  correct  the  cicobbcb  and 
to  improve  the  morals  of  a  i»eople  ?  How  can  this  be  effected 
by  spectHclea  that  outrage  humanity,  aud  which,  by  their  repe- 
tition, steel  the  heart  against  all  th^iso  sentiments  by  which  the 
individual  and  general  safety  of  mankind  are  seeured,  much  more 
effectually  than  by  gibbets  and  halters,  racks  and  chains."* 

In  punishing  the  authors  and  abettors  of  this  insidious 
attempt  against  his  life,  Leo  was  well  aware  that  he  had  created 
IT  enemies  among  their  friends  and  supporters,  whose  resent- 
nt  was  not  to  be  disregarded  ;  nor  had  he  observed  without 
.rm  the  conduct  of  the  other  members  of  the  college,  almost 
■11  of  whom  had  interested  themselves  with  great  wannth  in 
behalf  of  their  guilty  brethren.  He  therefore  took  additional 
frecautiona  for  hia  safety,  and  was  usually  sarrounded  by  his 
.guards,  who  attended  him  even  during  the  celebration  of  divine 
aervice;  not  to  protect  him  ogainet  a  foreign  enemy,  but  to 
tecorothechief  of  the  Christian  c-hurch  against  the  more  danger- 
ous attempts  of  the  members  of  the  sacred  college.  In  this 
disgraceful  and  melancholy  state  of  the  Roman  see,  Leo  hod 
recourse  to  an  expedient  on  which  he  had  for  some  time  medi- 
tated, and  which,  in  a  great  degree,  relieved  him  from  hia 
apprehensions.  In  one  day  he  created  an  additional  number  of 
Ihirty.one  cardinals.  Among  these  were  several  of  his  relations 
and  friends,  some  of  whom  hod  not  yet  obtained  the  habit  of 
prelacy ;  a  circumstance  which  gave  rise  to  no  small  dissatisfac- 
tion amongst  the  more  rigid  disciplinarians  of  the  Roman  see. 
On  the  whole,  however,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  in  point 
of  talents,  rank,  experience,  and  learning,  the  persons  now  called 
to  support  the  dignity  of  the  Christian  church,  were  not  sur- 
pasied  by  any  of  those  who  had  of  late  enjoyed  that  honour. 
Of  these,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  by  the  solidity  of  his 
judgment,  the  extent  of  his  acquirements,  and  the  sanctity  of 
nis  life,  was  Egidio  of  Viterbo,  principal  of  the  order  of  Au- 
gustines,  who  had  long  lived  on  terms  of  familiarity  with  th>' 
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pontiff.  Of  the  elegance  of  liie  taete  he  had  !d  his  youth  g 
a  flulRcient  epcciraeii  in  his  poetical  writings ;  but  \us  Tipur ycst^M 
had  boeo  devoted  to  more  serious  etudies ;  and  Leo,  '  '  '  ' 
long  cooBuUed  liim  in  matters  of  the  iirat  ioiportance,  aviuled  ' 
himself  greatly  of  his  ndrice  in  selecting  the  other  persons  on 
whom  it  might  he  proper  to  confer  this  high  dignity.  The  prin< 
oipal  of  the  Dominicans,  Tomoso  de  Vio,  and  of  the  Frandii- 
cans,  Criatoforo  Nuniolio,  were  also  at  the  same  time  received 
into  the  college  ;  and  although  this  might  be  attributed  to  the 
wish  of  the  pope  to  avoid  the  appourance  of  partiality  to  the 
AugusCines,  by  the  choice  made  of  Egidio,  yet  it  is  acknow- 
ledged that  they  were  men  whose  personal  merits  well  entitled 
them  to  this  distioctioo  ;  aod  tho  former  of  them,  who  from  the 
place  of  his  birth  was  denominated  the  cardinal  of  Gaeta,  or 
Cajetanus,  soon  afterwards  acted  an  important  part  in  the  reli- 
gious controversies  which  agitated  the  Christian  world.  An- 
other distinguished  person  now  elected  into  the  college,  was 
Loreoio  Campeggio  of  Bologna,  who  had  already  served  the  pon- 
tiff on  several  important  embassies,  and  who  was  afterwards 
appointed  legate  to  England,  to  decide,  in  conjunction  with. 
Wolsey.  the  great  question  of  divorce  between  Henry  VIII.  and 
Catharine  of  Aragon  ;  where  he  obtained,  by  the  favour  of  tha^ 
monaroh,  the  episcopal  see  of  Salisbury.*  Among  those  whom^ 
Leo  selected  from  his  personal  knowledge  of  their  virtues  and, 
tlioir  aequirementa.  may  also  be  enumerated  Giovanni  Picolo-' 
mini,  archbishop  of  Siena,  a  near  relation  of  the  puntifiaPius  IL, 
and  Pins  III. :  Nioeolo  Paudolfiniof  Florence  ;  Alessandro  Ce 
aarini,  bishop  of  Pistoja  ;  Giovanni  Dumenico  de'  Cupi,  dim 
Andrea  delta  Voile,  bodi  distinguished  citizens  of  Rome  ;  am 
Domenioo  Jacobatio,  author  of  the  celebrated  treatise  on  th 
oouucila  of  the  ohuroh,  wbiuh  is  usually  annexed  to  the  genen 
uulloctiou  of  those  proceedings.  Nor  did  Leo  on  this  occasioi 
furu;i>t  hia  own  rvlutions,  many  of  whom  had  long  anxioualj 
locutod  up  to  liiu)  for  jirofi-nuent,  nor  those  stedfast  friends,  ti 
whom,  ill  the  course  of  his  oveuirul  life,  he  had  beeu  so  bigblji 
ind(ibt<>d.  Amonc  tho  funuor  were  Niccolo  Ridolfi.  Giovaimj 
Salrlati,  and  Luigi  Rossi,  tho  sous  of  three  of  bis  sisters,  all  d 
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wboin  afterwariJs  ijjstinguialicd  thntuaelves  as  men  of  superior 
tnlent»  and  munificent  patrona  of  learning  ;  but  the  last  of  these 
waathn  particular  favourite  of  the  pontiff,  having  been  educated 
with  him  undei  the  same  roof,  and  his  constant  attendant  through 
all  his  viciseitudcs  of  fortune.  In  conferring  the  dignity  of 
cardinal  on  Ercolo  Rangono,  of  Modena,  Leo  not  only  did  credit 
to  his  judgment,  on  account  of  the  eminent  qualilicationB  of  that 
young  nobleman,  but  gave  a  striking  proof  of  his  gratitude  for 
the  kindnens  shown  him  by  Biaoca  Eangone,  the  mother  of 
Ereole,  when  he  was  hurried  by  the  French  as  a  prisoner 
through  Modena.  Nor  was  this  the  only  remuneration  which 
that  lady  received  from  thepontitf  ;  as  he  had  already  provided 
her  with  a  suitable  rpitidcnco  in  Rome,  and  assigned  to  her  use 
extensive  gardens  near  the  eaatlo  of  S.  Angelo.  From  a  like 
grateful  sense  of  favours,  and  on  account  of  long  attachments  to 
his  interests,  Leo  is  supposed,  on  this  occasion,  to  have  distin- 
guished Francesco  Armellini  of  Perugia,  Sylvlo  Passerini  of 
Cortona,  Bonifazio  Ferreri  of  Vercelli,  and  Francesco  de'  Conti, 
Mtd  Fanllo  Emilio  Ceaio  of  Eome.  Nor  did  he  forget  RaffaeUo 
I  Petrucci,  whom  he  had  lately  established  as  chief  of  the  repub- 
■fic  at  Siena,  and  on  whom  he  had  lavished  many  favours  whii  h 
■blight  hare  been  elsewhere  much  better  bestowed. 
9  In  order,  however,  to  give  greater  splendour  and  celebrity  to 
V'tbia  extensive  nominatiun.  as  well  as  to  gratify  the  more  distant 
I  states  and  aovereigos  of  Christendom  by  the  adoption  of  their 
F  relations,  or  more  illustrious  citizens,  into  the  sacred  college, 
Leo  selected  from  different  parts  of  Europe  several  additional 
members,  who  were  distinguished  by  their  high  birth  or 
acknowledged  talents.  Of  the  royal  family  of  France,  he 
conferred  diis  dignity  on  Louis  of  Bourbon  ;  of  whoni  it  has 
been  said,  that  the  splendour  of  his  virtues  would  have  rendered 
bim  illustrious,  hod  he  becu  of  the  bumbleat  origin.  Emanuel, 
king  of  Portugal,  wns  gratified  by  the  adoption  into  the  college 
of  his  son  Alfonso,  then  only  seven  years  of  age  ;  but  this  was 
accoropanied  by  a  restriction  that  he  should  not  assume  the 
insignia  of  his  rnnk  until  ho  should  attain  his  fourteenth  year. 
The  high  reputation  acquired  by  .Adrian  of  Utretcht,  the  pre- 
ceptor and  faithful  counsellor  of  Cborles  of  Spain,  aftcrward.'i 
onperor  by  the  name  of  Charles  V.,  recommended  him  on  this 
occasion  to  the  notice  of  the  pontiff ;  whom,  by  a  singular  con- 
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•■  of  favourftble  eircmmitancefl,  he  Bucceeded 
pourse  of  a  few  yearn,  in  tlio  njiostolic  chair.  OuUelmo 
Rttiraonilo  Vifk,*  a  natiTo  of  Vaiencia.  was  Belecled  froiu 
the  kingdom  of  Spain.  The  fomiUeB  of  Colonna  and  Oraini, 
which  had  been  so  frequently  dignified  with  the  honours  of  the 
cliurch,  receircd  the  highest  proof  of  the  pontifical  farour  in  the 
perBons  of  Pompejo  Colonna  and  Franciolto  Oriinn.  A  jet 
more  decisive  partiality  waa  shown  to  tlie  family  of  Trivuliio, 
of  which  two  members,  Scsramuccio  bishop  of  Como,  and 
Agostino,  were  at  the  same  time  received  into  the  college. 
The  citizens  of  Venice  and  of  Genoa  were  honoured  by  the 
noininatioii  of  Francesco  Pisani,  from  among  the  fertner,  and  of 
Giovan-Biittiato  Pallavioini,  from  the  latter.  For  siniilar 
reasons,  in  all  probability,  Fcrdinando  Ponzetto,  a  Florentine 
citizen,  was  added  to  the  number.  An  eminent  historian  has 
indeed  informed  us,  that  in  many  instances  the  pope  had  no 
Other  motive  for  conferring  this  high  honour  than  the  psymf 
of  a  large  sum  of  money  ;'"  and  if  we  consider  tlie  exhaust 
state  of  his  treasury,  by  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  war 
Urbino,  and  other  causes,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  tiMb 
tl  is  information  in  well  founded. 

Thi«  important  and  decisive  measure,  by  which  the  pontiff 
diminished  the  influence  of  the  cardinals  then  in  the  college, 
and  callod  to  his  society  and  counciU  his  confidential  friends  uid 
rolatives,  may  be  rogotiled  as  the  chief  cnuse  of  the  subsequent 
tranquillity  and  happiness  of  hia  life,  and  of  the  celebrity  and' 
splendour  of  his  puntiiieate.     Until  this  period,  he  had  been  ei 
staiitly  engaged  in  adverse  undertakings  or  negotiations  of 
liar  difficulty,  and  surrounded  with  persons  on  whom  he  con 
plaoe  nu  well-founded  reliance ;  hut  hia  conteata  with  foreij 
tiowori  wore  now  tormiuateJ,  if  not  wholly  tohis  wishes,  at  lei 
in  such  a  maimer  as  to  allow  him  that  relaxation  which  he  h: 
never  before  oiijoyod  i  whilst  his  apprehensions  of  domesi 
danger  ivci'o  removed,  or  alloviatml,  by  the  constant  presence 
tliiimi  fiiinids  whoso  fidelity  ho  had  before  esperienceJ.     In  t 
f,'i'iiiilinitiiiii  of  his  natural  propensity  to  liberality,  and  in  t 
n^^i'iiiiili-ii'iiient  of  hia  frlonds   and  favourites,  he  found 
Bdditioiial  Rntiiractiun,  by  contributing  towards  the  rcspectabilitl 
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ftnd  honour  of  that  church,  of  irhich  he  was  the  chief,  aod 
wliicb  from  thiB  time  displayed  a  degree  of  magnificence  which 
bad  never  before  been  equalled.  Therevenueaof  thenmnerouB 
benefices,  rich  abbeys,  and  other  ecclesiaatical  preferments 
befitowed  upon  each  of  the  cardinals  and  great  dignitaries  ot 
the  church,  frequently  amounted  to  a,  princelj  sum,  and  a  pre- 
late was  considered  as  comparatively  poor,  whose  annual  income 
did  not  amount  to  eight  or  ten  thousand  ducata.  On  the  death 
of  Siitus  della  Rovere,  the  nephew  of  Sistus  IV.,"  in  the  year 
1517,  Leo  appointed  his  cousin  Giulio  de'  Medici  vice-chan- 
cellor of  the  holy  see  ;  which  ofB.ce  alone  brought  him  the 
annual  sum  of  twelve  thousand  ducats.  Nor  was  it  only  from 
within  the  limits  of  Italy  that  the  cardinals  and  prelates  of  the 
church  derived  their  wealth  and  their  dignities.  All  Europe 
was  then  tributary  to  the  Roman  see ;  and  many  of  these 
fortmiate  ecclesiastics,  whilst  they  passed  their  days  amidst  the 
luxuries  and  amusements  of  Rome,  supported  their  ranh,  and 
supplied  their  dissipation,  by  contributions  from  the  remotest 
[larts  of  Christendom.  The  number  of  benefices  helA  by  an 
individual  was  limited  only  by  the  will  of  the  pontitf ;  and  by  an 
nbiquity,  which  although  abstractedly  impossible,  has  been 
found  actually  and  substantially  true,  the  same  person  was  fre- 
quently at  the  same  time  an  archbishop  in  Germany,  a  bishop  in 
France  or  England,  an  abbot  or  a  prior  in  Poland  or  in  Spain, 
and  a  cardinal  at  Rome. 

By  the  example  of  the  supreme  pontiff,  who  well  knew  how 
to  unite  magnificence  with  taste,  the  chiefs  and  princes  of  the 
Roman  church  emulated  each  other  in  the  grandeur  of  their 
palaces,  the  sumptuousnesa  of  their  apparel,  the  elegance  of 
their  entertainments,  and  the  number  and  respectability  of  their 
attendants  ;  nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  their  wealth  and 
influence  were  frequently  devoted  to  the  encourogement  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  the  remuneration  of  men  of  genius  in  erery 
department  of  intellect.  Soon  after  the  creation  of  the  new 
eudinals,  such  of  them  as  resided  in  Rome  were  invited  by  the 
pontiff  to  a  sumptuous  ontortainroent  in  tlio  apartniciits  of  the 
Vatican,  which  had  then  been  recently  ornamented  by  those  ex- 
quisite productions  of  Rafiaollo  d'Urbino,  which  have  e' 
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of  all  tbe  necesftarieB  of  life,  ra-echoed  tho  praises  of  the  pontiff; 

who  by  a  liberal  policy  abrogated  the  monopolies  bj  which  they 
had  been  oppreased,  and  allowed  all  kinds  of  merchandise  to  be 
freely  imported  and  exported  throughout  hiadominioiiB,  Hencn 
the  city  of  Rome  lieoanio  a  grAnnry,  always  supplied  with  pro- 
Tisions,  and  was  frequently  chosen  as  a  residence  by  mercantile 
men  from  other  parts  of  Italy,  who  coatributcd  by  their  wealth 
and  industry  to  the  general  prosperity."  Nor  was  this  pros- 
perity less  promoted  by  the  security  which  the  inhabitants 
nnjojed  from  a  strict  and  impartial  administration  of  justice ;  it 
having  been  a  maxim  with  the  pontiff,  not  to  endanger  tho 
safety  and  tranquillity  of  the  good,  by  an  ill-timed  lenity  towards 
the  guilty.  Tho  happiness  enjoyed  by  the  Roman  people  during 
the  remaining  part  of  the  life  of  Leo  X.  forma  indeed  tho  truest 
glory  of  his  pontificate.  That  they  were  sensible  of  this 
happiness,  appears  not  only  from  tho  sentiments  of  admiration 
and  regret  with  which  the  golden  days  of  Leo  were  referred  to, 
hy  those  who  survived  to  experience  the  calamities  of  subsequent 
times,  but  from  a  solemn  decree  of  the  inhabitants,  to  perpetu- 
ate the  remembrance  of  it  by  a  statue  of  the  pontiff,  which  was 
Hccordingly  executed  in  marble  by  Domenico  Amio,  a  disciple 
'if  Sansovini,  and  placed  in    the  Capitol,  with   the  following 
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Iju  X.  diisolvn  the  council  of  the  Lutcrui  — Comnumcemnit  d(  the  BeliR- 
miliDn — Tim  earlifr  promDtcn  ef  litenttuie  unign  the  miKondnct  of  the 
clcrg; — DnDte — pFlrans — Boccucio  snd  othen  eijnie  the  citrgj  loridiculu 
— AccumdonB  ngunst  the  clergy  justly  founded- — Atlempti  made  to  reBtnin 
the  fncdom  of  pobUcatian— Effect!  of  the  reviva]  of  clauical  lltenture  nn 
tbe  eatabliibed  religion — And  of  the  atudj  of  the  PlsMnic  philosophy^Re- 
itrainti  impoKd  hy  the  church  on  philosophical  Btudlei — OeneFal  iph-it  of 
inquiry — PramulpitiDn  of  indulgences— Impolicy  of  this  measure — Luther 
oppote«  the  ailu  of  indulgenees — Thej  am  defended  by  Toteel — By  Eccine — 
And  by  Prierio— Leo  inclinee  to  teuiperste  focusurei — The  emperor  Mani- 
milian  alia  on  the  pope  to  interter& — Lea  cites  Luther  to  appear  at  Roma — 
Luther  obtdina  a  hearing  in  GettDuny' — He  repalre  to  Augsburg — interview 
between  Luther  and  tbe  cudiTifll  of  Gaeta*— Luther  appeals  to  Leo  X. — 
Pipal  decne  againit  the  opinions  of  Luther— He  appesla  from  Leo  X.  to  a 
general  council— Two  circumitancesnhich  contributed  to  tbe  BucceBS  of  Luther 
— t.  He  combinee  hia  cause  with  that  of  the  pramoCers  of  learning- IL  Ht 

The  council  of  (he  Lateran,  nhii:li  tjommeuceii  under  the  pon- 
tificate of  Julius  II.,  having  now  eat  for  nearly  five  yeare,  ap- 
proached the  termination  of  its  labours.  Were  we  to  insinuatti 
that  the  motive  of  Julius  in  convoking  this  nssemhlj,  was  that 
h  might  operate  as  liis  justification,  in  refuging  to  submit  to  the 
adverse  decrees  of  the  council  of  Piaa,  we  might  incur  the  im- 
putation, although  we  should  now  escape  the  penalties  of  heresy. 
It  maj,  however,  with  confidence  be  asserted,  that  this  council 
Iras  chiefly  intended  to  counteract  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
oiliahitlum,  and  in  this  respect  its  triumph  was  complete  ;  the 
cardinal  Carvajal,  who  had  been  the  leader  of  the  refractory 
eccle^aaUcs,  having  not  only  made  his  submission  in  the  seventh 
Besuon  of  the  council  of  Laterau,  but  having  accepted  the  humi- 
lia&ig  honour  of  performing  divine  service  on  its  final  dissolu- 
tion, which  toot  place  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  March,  1517, 
On  this  occasion  a  solemn  excommunication  was  denoimced 
against  all  persons  who  ehould  presome  1«  comment  upon,  or 
»2 
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interpret  itB  transactions,  without  the  special  liceiue  nf 

Tho  peace  of  the  church  thus  restored,  hy  the  laboura  of 
couucil,  was  not,  however,  destined  to  reraain  long  undisturhed. 
Scarcely  had  the   asaembty  separated,  hcfnre  the  new  opinions 
and  refractory  cundiict  uf  MoHiii  Luthor,  a  monk  of  the  Augus- 
tine order,  at  Wittemhcrg,  attracted  the  notii^e  of  the  Roman 
court,  and  led  the  way  to  that  schism,  which  has  now  for  near^- 
three  centuries  diyided  the  Chriatiac  world,  and  introduced 
causes  of  alienation,  discord,  and   persecution,  among  the 
fessors  of  that  religion  which  was  intended  to  inculcate  un 
tal  peace,  charity,  and  good-will. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  human  mind  began  to 
be  emancipated  from  ita  long  Jhraldom,  one  of  the  first  indica- 
tions of  liberty  appeared  in  the  bold  and  preaumptuoua  manner 
in  which  the  fathers  and  promoters  of  literature  penetrated  into 
the  recesses,  and  arraigned  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  pontiffs 
and  chief  dignitaries  of  the  church.  Whatever  might  have  heen 
the  crimes  of  tho  priesthood,  the  voice  of  censure  had  hitherto 
been  effectually  suppressed  ;  and  their  transactions,  like  thoso 
of  tho  ancient  heroes,  were  buried  in  eternal  silence  for  want  of 
due  celebration.  The  hardj  genius  of  Bante  shrunk  not,  how- 
ever, from  the  dangerous  task,  and  after  having  met  with  pope 
AnastasiuE  in  the  depths  of  hell,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  repre- 
sents the  church  as  sunk  under  the  weight  of  her  crimes,  and 
polluted  with  mire  and  filth.  The  milder  spirit  of  Petraroa 
appears  upon  this  subject  to  be  rouaed  to  a  yet  higher  pitch  of 
indignation.  In  one  uf  his  sonnets  he  assimilates  the  papal 
court  to  Babylon,  and  declares  that  he  has  quitted  it  for  over, 
Bfl  a  place  equally  deprived  of  virtue  and  of  shame,  the  residence 
of  misery  and  the  mother  of  error  ;  and  in  another  he  seems  to 
have  exhausted  on  this  theme  every  epithet  of  reproach  and 
abhorrence  which  bis  native  language  could  afford."  If  the 
genius  and  character  of  these  two  great  men  secured  them 
wliilst  living  from  tho  effects  of  ecclesiastical  resentment,  th^, 
increasing  celebrity  which  their  works  acquired  after  their  death,  | 
gave  additional  weight  to  the  opinions  which  they  had  so  freely- 
expressed.      Even  the   populace,   under  the    sanction  of  eucli 

*  a  S.  Concil.  lom,  xir.  p.  335. 
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SUtboritj,  began  to  open  tlieir  eyea  to  the  abuses  of  the  church, 
mnd  to  doubt  of  that  infallihilitj  which  had  befoi«  been  as  will- 
inglj  conceded  as  it  was  arrogantly  aBBumed. 

Whilst  these  and  similar  productions  were  calculated  to  bring 
the  charch  into  odium  and  disgrace,  those  of  the  celebrated 
Boccaccio  were  at  least  equally  calculated  to  expose  the  priest- 
hood to  ridicule  and  coctempt.  The  debaucheries  of  the  reli- 
gious of  both  seses  form  the  most  general  theme  of  his  very 
popular  and  entertaining  worl<.  That  Boccaccio  was  the  most 
dangerous  adversary  of  the  papal  power,  cannot,  indeed,  be 
doubted.  What  we  violently  abhor,  we  may  still  justly  dread  ; 
but  that  which  we  have  learat  to  despise  ceases  to  be  an  object 
of  terror.  ToBoeeaceio  succeeded  several  writers,  whoso  works, 
considered  in  other  points  of  view,  are  of  little  importance  ;  but 
which,  as  contributing  to  sap  the  foundations  of  the  Roman 
power,  and  to  weaken  in  the  minds  of  the  people  the  influence 
and  authority  of  the  holy  see,  have  greatly  contributed  tu  the 
emancipation  of  the  human  race.  Such  are  the  "  Facetiie  "  of 
Poggio,  and  the  writings  of  Burchiello,  Pulci,  and  Franco. 
To  Home  of  these  works  the  newly-invented  art  of  printing  gava 
A  more  general  circulation.  Of  the  "  Facetite,"  npwards  of  ten 
editions  were  printed  in  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  They  were  also  published  at  Antwerp  and  Leipsic  ; 
Ma  evident  proof,  in  that  early  state  of  the  art  of  printing,  that 
the  work  had  obtained  great  celebrity,  not  only  in  Italy,  but 
tiiroughout  the  whole  extent  of  Christendom.*' 

If  the  foregoing  instances  of  a  rising  spirit  of  opposition  to 
the  Roman  see  wore  not  sufficient  to  show  the  decided  hostility 
which  already  subsisted  between  literature  and  superstition,  it 
would  be  easy  to  multiply  them  from  the  works  of  other  writers  ; 
but  it  must  not  bo  supposed  that  the  animadversions,  or  the 
ridicule,  of  all  the  learned  men  of  the  time  could  have  brought 
the  priesthood  into  contempt,  if  its  members  had  not  by  their 
own  misconduct  afforded  substantial  grounds  for  such  imputa- 
tions. That  a  very  general  relaxation  not  only  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  but  of  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  clergy,  had 
token  place,  is  a  fact,  for  the  proof  of  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  search  beyond  the  records  of  the  church  itself.  Even  i:  ''  " 
council  of  the  Lateran,  Giovanni  Francesco  Pico,  the  ncphi 
the  celebrated  Pico  of  Miraadola,  dehvered  an  oration  under 
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the  sacction  of  that  aesembly,  in  nhich  ho  inveighed,  irith  greftt 
bitterneafl,  against  the  avarice,  t)ie  luxury,  the  ambition,  and 
the  miacooduct  of  those  ecelesiaatic*  who  ought  to  have  BUp- 
ported  the  dignity  of  the  church,  Dot  only  by  their  intrinsic 
merit  and  virtue,  hut  by  (he  regularity  and  decency  of  their 
deportment.*  Yet  more  remarkable  are  the  acknowledgmenta 
oontaiuod  in  the  decree  of  the  eleventh  aeaaion  of  the  same 
council,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  ministers  of  religion  were 
accustomed  not  only  to  live  in  a  state  of  public  concubinage, 
but  even  to  derive  a  part  of  their  emoluments  from  permittjng 
to  others  a  conduct  similar  to  that  in  which  they  tbemaelves 
indulged. t 

The  dangerous  consequences  that  would  inevitably  result 
from  so  full  an  exposure  of  the  misconduct  and  crimes  of  the 
clergy  were  early  perceived.  But  instead  of  applying  the  only 
radical  and  effectual  remedy  to  the  evil,  by  introducing  a  reforma' 
tion  in  th&r  morals  and  their  livea,  the  pontiffs  and  cardinalB  of 
the  ohurch  thought  it  more  expedient  to  endeavour  to  silence 
reproach  by  severe  deuunciations  and  exemplary  puniahmeot. 
During  the  pontificate  of  Siitus  IV.  regulations  were  esta- 
blished for  preventing  tho  printing  of  any  work,  except  Boch 
as  was  previously  liceused  by  an  otEcor  appointed  for  that 
purpose  ;  and  in  the  tenth  aessiou  of  the  council  of  Lateran, 
it  was  decreed,  that  no  one,  under  the  penalty  of  excom- 
munication, should  dare  to  publish  any  new  work  without  the 
approbation  either  of  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  place,  or 
of  the  holy  inquisition  ;  Injunctiona  which  clearly  demonstrate, 
that  the  promulgation  of  each  works  was  supposed  to  have  a 
powerful  tendency  towards  alienating  the  minds  of  the  people 
from  the  Roman  see  i  although  it  may  well  be  doubted, 
whether  the  coercive  measures  adopted  to  prevent  their  disper- 
sion, did  not  increase  the  evil  which  they  were  intended  to 
correct. 

The  important  schiam  which  occurred  at  this  period  wav 
also  preceded,  and  perhaps  in  some  degree  promgted,  by  i 
another  circumstance  not  hitherto  explicitly  noticed.      Wittt 

•  Thii  pece  i«  jLtcd  in  the  Fastic.   Rsmra   Espelund.  L-l  Kugicnd. 
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the  reitoration  of  ancient  learning,  the  doctrines  of  the  ancient 
philosophers,  and  the  mythology  of  the  pagan  world,  were 
again  revived.  In  ahnoat  all  the  unirersitias  and  public 
schools  of  Italy,  tlie  studieB  of  divinity  and  eccleeiaatical 
juriBprudenee  were  rivalled  by,  or  intermixed  with  the  acquire- 
menta  of  poetry  and  classical  literature.  In  proportion  as  the 
beauties  of  style  displayed  by  the  authors  of  antiquity  began 
to  be  perceived,  the  Italian  scholars  rejected  as  barbaroUB  the 
Latinity  of  the  middle  ages,  and  in  all  their  compOEitions 
attempted  to  emulate  those  elegances  which  they  had  learnt 
to  admire.  The  abstrnae  myaterieB  and  peculiar  dogma*  of 
the  Christian  faith  were  elucidated,  or  enveloped,  in  the 
language  of  Cicero,  or  of  Virgil ;  and  even  the  divine  persons 
of  the  Trinity  and  the  Holy  Virgin  were  identified  witli  the 
divinities  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  The  Father  was 
denominated  Jove,  or  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximui  ;  the  Son, 
ApoQo,  or  .ilsculapius  ;  and  the  Virgin,  Diana.  Of  the 
great  extent  to  which  thia  extraordinary  practice  waa  carried, 
a  competent  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  epucimen  given  by 
Erasmns  of  a  sermon  at  which  he  was  himself  present,  and 
which  was  preached  before  Julius  II.  and  the  cardinals  and 
prelates  of  his  court.*  The  subject  of  the  discourse  was  the 
Bufferings  and  death  of  Christ.  The  orator  commenced  witli 
an  eulogium  on  the  pope,  whom  he  designated  as  Jove,  and 
represented  as  vibrating  in  his  omnipotent  right  hand  the 
inevitable  lightning,  and  regulating  the  concerns  of  the  uni- 
verse hy  his  nod.  In  adverting  lo  the  death  of  Christ,  he 
reminded  his  audience  of  the  exaraplea  of  the  Decii  and  of 
Cortius,  who  for  the  safety  of  their  country  devoted  themselves 
to  the  infernal  gods ;  nor  did  he  omit  to  mention  with  due 
our  Cecrops,  MenEecius,  Iphigenia,  and  others  who  pre- 
■  ferred  the  welfare  of  their  country  to  their  own  eiristence.  In 
moving  his  audience  to  compaaaionate  the  fate  of  the  great 
Author  of  their  religion,  he  reminded  them  that  the  ancients 
had  immortalised  their  heroes  and  benefaclora  by  erecting' 
Btatues  to  their  memory,  or  decreeing  to  them  divine  honours  ; 
whilst  the  ingratitude  of  the  Jews  had  treated  with  every 
degree    of  ignominy   the   Saviour  of   mankind,    and  finally 

•  Eisaml  Ciunmiaaui,  p.  43,   Ed.  Tolow,  1620. 
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doomed  him  to  tLe  cross.  The  death  of  Clu-iet  was  then 
porud  with  that  of  other  excellent  and  innocent  men  who  had 
suffered  for  the  public  benefit,  and  reminded  the  orator  of 
Socrntes  and  of  Phocion,  who,  without  being  guilty  of  any  crime, 
were  compelled  to  periah  by  the  fatal  draught ;  of  Epaminondiu, 
who,  after  all  hie  glorious  deeds,  was  reduced  to  the  necesaity 
of  defending  himself  as  a  criminal ;  of  Scipio,  who  was 
rewarded  for  his  incalculable  services  by  exile  ;  and  of  Aristi* 
dea,  who  was  compelled  to  relinquisli  his  country  because  ha 
had  been  dignified  with  the  title  of  the  Just.  When  such  was 
the  conduct  of  the  public  preachers  of  religion,  it  can  excite  no 
surprise  that  Fontano  Sannziaro,  and  other  distinguisl 
Latin  writers  of  the  times,  should  have  admitted  throughout 
nil  their  poetical  works,  as  well  on  sacred  subjects  as  profane, 
a  constant  reference  to  the  mythology  of  the  pagan  world  ; 
or  that  Marullus  should  hove  written  a  Bcries  of  hymns, 
addressed,  with  every  sentiment  of  piety  and  veneration,  to  the 
deities  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome," 

The  unfavourabLs  effect  whicli  theae  circumstances  must  have 
produced,  as  well  on  the  minds  of  the  populace,  as  on  the  great 
scholars  and  dignified  eccleaiasticB  of  the  time,  may  readily  be 
conceived  ;  but  the  injury  thus  done  to  the  cause  of  the  Romish 
religion  by  the  mixture  of  paganism,  was,  perhaps,  yet  inferior  to 
that  which  was  oooaBioned  by  the  revival  of  the  Platonic  philo- 
sophy ;  the  doctrines  of  which  were,  at  this  period,  embraced 
by  many  persona  of  great  rank  and  learning  with  peculiar 
earnestness.  Besides  the  various  systems  of  ethics,  physics, 
and  mctaphyaics,  which  may  be  traced  in  the  writings  of  Plato 
and  his  followers,  they  also  contain  a  system  of  theology,  differ- 
ing, as  may  be  expected,  in  many  important  points  from  that  of 
the  Rombh  chnrch.  As  opposed  to  the  Christian  idea  of  the 
Trinity,  the  Plotonists  assert  the  notion  *of  pure  theism,  ei-. 
preasly  maintaining  the  unity  of  the  Divine  Being.  Instead  of 
the  rewards  of  heaven,  and  the  punishments  of  hell,  the  humaa 
soul  is  represented  by  them  bs  having  been  nnitod  with  imper- 
fect matter,  and  placed  here  in  a  atate  of  probation  ;  where,  by 
constant  atruggUng  to  rise  above  the  passions  of  sense,  it  is  at 
length  disengaged  from  its  degrading  combination,  and  restored 
to  ita  original  splendour.  Even  in  admitting  the  doctrine  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  the  followers  of  Plato  differ  greatty 
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from  the  received  opiaioDs  of  the  Christiaji  Church.  With  tha 
former,  tiie  bouI  is  a  portion  of  the  Dirinity  himself.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latter,  it  is  a  distinct  and  peculiar  being,  the  ohjcct 
of  punishment  or  reward.  The  lahours  of  Marailio  Ficino,  uf 
Pico  of  Mirandolft,  of  ilia  ncphow  Gian  Francesco,  of  Girolamo 
BeDiTieni,  and  others,  had  contributed  to  diffuse  these  doctrines 
among  the  learned  and  pohte  ;  but  the  great  patron,  and  per- 
haps the  most  powerful  advocate  of  this  sect,  was  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,  the  father  of  the  pontiff,  whose  writings  contain  frequent 
aUusions  to  the  refined  notions  of  the  Flatonists,  and  whose 
pieces  on  religious  subjects,  instead  of  conforming  to  the 
dogmas  of  the  church,  are  evidently  founded  on,  and  greatly 
illustrate,  the  principles  of  this  theology.'" 

As  the  opinions  of  these  modem  Platonists  were,  however, 
originally  adopted  only  by  speculative  men,  who  had  the  dis- 
cretion not  to  attempt  the  formation  of  an  ostensible  sect,  they 
were  not  only  tolerated,  hut  considered  as  favourable  to  many 
of  the  more  mysterious  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith.  A 
great  number  of  persons,  of  considerable  talents  and  learning, 
became  the  avowed  teachers  of  those  opiQions,  and  the  inculca- 
tion of  them  was  established,  as  a  branch  of  education,  in 
almost  every  university  in  Italy.  Even  Ihesupremepontiffwas 
himself  supposed  to  be  more  favourable  to  them  than  to  those 
sciences  which,  it  has  been  observed,  would  better  have  be- 
come his  dignity  and  his  character.  The  scepticism  and 
inditfereace  which  were  thus  introduced,  relaxed  in  a  great 
degree  the  severity  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  afforded  a 
wider  scope  for  those  inquiries,  the  result  of  which  was  so  in- 

i'urious  to  the  interests  of  the  Roman  church.  The  danger, 
lowever,  became  at  length  too  evident  to  remain  unnoticed, 
and  in  the  eighth  session  of  the  council  of  Lateran,  held  under 
Leo  X.,  it  was  declared  by  a  solemn  decree,  that  the  soul  of 
man  is  immortal,  and  that  different  bodies  are  not  actuated 
by  a  portion  of  the  same  soul,  but  that  each  has  a  soul  peculiar 
to  itself.  It  was  also  ordered,  that  alt  persons  professing  to 
teach  the  doctrines  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  should  explain 
in  what  respects  the  same  differed  from  the  established  faith, 
:  and  particularly  as  to  the  immortality  and  the  unity  of  the  soul, 
the  eternity  of  the  world,  and  similar  subjects  ;  and  should  en- 
deavour to  inculcate  the  truths  of  religion,  and  invalidate  tho 


objectlona  which  night  be  raised  against  them,  to  the  otmmt 
of  their  power.  In  the  Bame  Befisioa  it  was  also  decreed,  that 
no  person  intended  for  sacred  orders  should  devote  more  than 
fire  years  to  the  studiea  of  poetry  and  philosophj  ;  but,  that  *t 
the  end  of  that  period,  he  should  diligently  apply  himself  to 
the  sciences  of  theology  aad  ecelesiastiual  jurisprudence  ;  in 
order  that  he  might  be  enabled,  thereby,  to  correct  the  erron 
which  he  might  have  imbibed  from  his  former  pursuits.* 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  effect  of  these  and  similar 
precautions,  had  they  been  early  adopted  and  vigilantly  en- 
forced, they  were  now  too  late.  A  general  spirit  of  inqniry  and 
dissatisfaetion  hod  already  diffused  itself  throughout  all  Christ- 
endom ;  and  a  proper  opportunity  alone  was  wanting  to  coll  it 
forth  and  direct  it  to  some  certain  point.  With  the  causes  be- 
fore stated,  as  having  contributed  to  excite  this  spirit,  and 
which  appear  not  to  have  been  observed,  or  sufficiently  inusted 
on,  by  former  writers,  many  others  undoubtedly  concurred. 
Among  these  may  be  enumerated  the  long  Echism  of  the  church 
of  Rome  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  misconduct  of  Alexan- 
der YI.  and  of  Julius  II.,  the  usurpations  and  encroachments  of 
the  clergy  on  the  rights  of  the  laity,  the  venality  of  the  Roman 
court :  and  above  all,  perhaps,  the  general  progress  of  Uberal 
studies,  and  the  happy  invention  of  the  art  of  printing.  It 
would,  indeed,  bo  absurd  to  suppose,  that  ivithout  some  power- 
ful predisposing  circumstances,  the  efforts  of  an  obscure  in- 
dividual could  have  effected  so  important  a  revolntion  in  the 
ecclesiastical  world.  But  if  Luther  did  not  contribute  all  the 
materials  of  the  immense  blaze  which  now  burst  forth,  he  cer- 
tainly applied  the  spark  which  called  them  into  actirity  ;  nor 
could  the  great  work  of  reformation  have  been  intrusted 
more  unconquerable  spirit  or  a  more  intrepid  heart. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  this  grand  dissension  has 
generally  attributed,  by  the  Protestant  writers,  to  the  mi 
duct  and  rapacity  of  Leo  X.,  whose  unbounded  extravagance  in 
the  gratification  of  his  taste  for  luxury,  magnificence,  and 
pense,  as  well  as  his  liberality  in  promoting  works  of  genius 
of  art,  had  exhausted  the  pontifical  treasury,  and  induced  him 
to  have  recourse  Ui  new  metboda  for  ita  replenishmuit.     Ou  tlie 
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eontmry,  the  adherents  to  the  ancient  disciphne,  anxious  forthe 
Honour  of  the  church,  in  the  person  of  its  chief  mimBter,  have 
endeavoured  to  show  that  Leo  had  much  more  commendabie  ob- 
ectE  in  view  ;  and  that  the  real  motire  of  soliciciog  the  aid  of 
the  Christian  vrorld  by  the  sale  of  induIgenceB.  was  for  the  pur- 
poae  avowed  in  the  brief  itself,  the  completion  of  the  immense 
fabric  of  S,  Peter's,  begun  on  ao  magnificent  a  scale  by  Ju- 
lius II.  Tbat  thia  was  an  object  of  hie  unremitting  attention 
during  the  whole  of  his  pontificate,  appears,  indeed,  from  au- 
thentic documents ;  and  the  aatonishiug  expenses  thus  incurred 
had  certainly  contributed,  with  other  causes  before  noticed,  to 
increase  the  necesBity  for  further  supplies.*  The  grant,  by  the 
pontiff,  of  a.  portion  of  the  profits  to  arise  by  the  sale  of  indul- 
gences to  his  sister  Maddalena,  asserted  by  Guicciordini  tUld 
Pra.  Paolo,  as  it  would  have  convicted  the  pope  of  a  direct  aud 
■acrilegioua  misapplication  of  the  revenues  of  the  church,  has 
been  the  subject  of  particular  eiamiuation  by  a  Roman  prelate, 
who  had  the  custody  of  the  papal  archives,  and  who  has  posi- 
tively aaserted  the  falsity  of  this  pretended  donation  ;  of  which 
no  memorial  whatever  appears  in  the  records  of  that  period." 
Tbat  there  was  any  degree  of  novelty  in  the  method  odopted  by 
Leo,  of  obtaining  a  temporary  aid  to  the  revenues  of  the  church 
by  the  dispensation  of  indulgences,  may  be  denied  with  still 
greater  confidence  ;  it  being  certain,  that  these  measures  had 
been  resorted  to  as  early  as  the  year  1100,  when  Urban  JI. 
granted  a  plenary  indulgence  and  ren 
persons  as  should  join  in  the  erusades,  tc 
of  Christ  from  the  hands  of  the  infidels, 
ternary  to  grant  them  also  to  such,  as 

their  own  persons,  should  provide  a  soldier  for  these  expeditions ; 
and  from  this  origin,  the  transition  was  easy  to  any  other  pur- 
pose which  the  Roman  church  had  in  view. 

In  admitting,  however,  that  Leo  did  not  in  this  instance  ex- 
ceed the  acknowledged  limits  of  his  authority,  there  is  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  ho  did  not  sufficiently  provide  against  the 
enormities  and  abuses  to  which  the  distribution  of  these  indul- 
gences was  hkely  to  give  rise  ;  and  that  his  commissaries,  Ar- 
rimboido  and  Tetzel,  who,  under  the  authority  of  Albert  of 
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Brandenburgh,  elector  of  MentK,  were  intrueted  with  this  criti- 
cal employ,  not  only  converted  it  to  their  own  emolument,  but 
by  employing  ignorant  monks  of  loose  lives  and  abandoned  man- 
ners, brouglit  tbe  diBpeoBationa  and  indulgences  of  (he  church, 
and  even  the  church  itself  and  the  supreme  pontiff,  into  discredit 
and  disgrace."  It  muat  also  be  allowed,  that  if  the  measures  thut 
adopted  by  Leo,  intrinsically  considered,  afford  no  very  scrioQB 
Imputation  on  hia  public  or  private  character,  the  time  at  which 
he  resorted  to  flucb  an  expedient  is  no  additional  proof  of  that 
prudence  and  that  sagacity  which  all  parties  have  so  liberally 
conceded  to  him.  After  the  efforts  which  had  been  made  to- 
wards the  improvement  of  the  human  mind,  and  to  which  Leo 
had  himself  so  powerfully  contributed,  he  ought  to  have  been 
aware,  that  those  gross  pretensions  to  the  exercise  of  divine 
powers,  which  had  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  tbe  middle  ages, 
were  no  longer  likely  to  he  tolerated.  It  is,  indeed,  very  re- 
markable, that  Luther  himself,  who  waa  an  excellent  scholar, 
atid  well  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers, was  a  warm  advocate  of  those  very  doctrines  which  Leo  and 
liis  progenitors  had  introduced  and  encouraged,  and  that  he  pub- 
licly supported  the  opinions  of  Plato  as  opposed  to  those  of 
Aristotle  ;*  but  probably  Leo  did  not  suspect  that  tbe  inbabi- 
tants  of  a  remote  part  of  Saiony  had  attained  a  degree  of  illu- 
mination, which  he  considered  as  peculiar  to  a  few  men  of  emi- 
nence end  learning  in  Italy,  As  all  authority  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  is  founded  merely  on  opinion,  regard  must  be  bad 
by  thoae  in  power  to  tbe  character  and  spirit  of  tbe  times  ;  a 
want  of  due  attention  to  this  important  maxim  brought  Charles  I. 
to  the  scaffold,  and  overturned  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
long- established  fabric  of  the  Roman  church. 

The  first  measures  adopted  by  Luther,*'  who  was  then  a 
young  doctor  of  theology,  and  a  preacher  in  the  city  of  Wittem- 
beVg,  in  opposing  tbe  sale,  or,  as  it  was  more  decently  called, 
the  promulgation  of  indulgences,  was  the  cautioning  bis  hearers 
against  the  imposition  attempted  to  he  practised  on  their  credu- 
lity 1  in  which  he  professes,  that  so  far  from  thinking  that  ho 


should  i: 


reproof,  he  oipected  to  have  found  himself  warmly 
[  by  the  pope,  who  had  in  hia  decretals  explicitly 
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oondemnod  the  indeceut  rapacity^  of  the  collectors.  On  the 
eame  subject  ho  addresaed  a  letter  to  Albert  of  Braadenburgh, 
elector  of  Mentz,  apprising  hira  of  the  consequoucea  likely  to 
result  from  the  scaDdalous  sale  of  indulgences,  and  roquesting 
his  interference  in  preventing  them.*  Theae  remonalrances 
were,  however,  disregarded  ;  nor  was  it  likely  that  they  would 
produce  on  the  elector  the  effect  intended,  as  he  had  stipulated 
with  the  pope,  that  he  should  retain  one-half  of  the  income 
derived  from  indulgences  for  his  own  use  ;  a  circumstance  with 
which  Luther  was  not  at  that  time  acquainted.  Finding  these 
meaaurea  ineffectual,  he  published  ninety-five  brief  propositions, 
wliicli  he  had  read  in  the  great  church  at  Wittemberg.  on  the 
eve  of  AU  Saints,  in  the  year  1517,  the  chief  object  oF  which 
was  to  show,  that  the  pope  hath  power  to  remit  no  other  penal- 
ties than  such  as  he  hath  power  to  impoae,  and  that  every  truly 
penitent  Christian  is  released  from  his  offences  without  the 
formality  of  an  absolution.  Adverting  to  the  pretext  that  the 
monies  received  were  intended  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  and 
completing  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  Luther  observed  that  the 
pope,  out  of  his  unbounded  wealth,  might,  if  he  chose,  finish  it 
himself ;  and  that  he  ought  rather  to  sell  the  church  to  succour 
the  distresses  of  those  who  were  called  upon  to  contribute, 
than  to  erect  it  with  the  flesh  and  blood  of  those  committed  to 
his  charge.  These  bold  opinions  were,  however,  rendered  li'ss 
offensive  by  the  form  in  which  they  were  expressed,  as  subjects 
of  doubt  rather  than  of  positive  assertion,  as  well  as  by  the 
express  avowal  of  the  author,  that  he  was  ready  on  all  occa- 
sions to  submit  himself  and  his  opinions  to  the  decision  of  the 
holy  church  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  not  only  printed  and 
dispersed  his  propositions  throughout  all  Gprmany,  but  con- 
tinued to  enforce  by  his  preaching  the  same  sentimenta  which 
he  had  expressed  by  his  pen. 

No  sooner  had  the  propositions  of  Luther  found  their  way  to 
Franckfort,  than  John  Tetnel,  the  Dominican  monk  who  had 
been  intrusted  by  the  elector  of  Mentz  as  bis  principal  agent 
in  the  promulgation  of  indulgences,  and  who  then  executed  the 
office  of  inqi^igitor  in  that  place,  endeavoured  to  coupteract 
tiieir  effects  ;  first,  by  pubUshing  a  set  of  countcr-propositioua 
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by  way  of  reply,  &nd  next,  by  burning  those  of  Luther  In  public, 
Theae  yiolent  proceedings  only  served  to  citite  nn  equal  degree 
of  violence  in  the  friends  of  Luther  at  Wittemherg,  who  having 
collected  together  the  publica.tion  of  Tctzel,  committed  to  the 
flames  eight  hundred  copies  in  the  public  square  of  that  city  ; 
a  circumBtance  which  Luther  had  the  moderation  to  regret,  and 
which  he  asserts  occurred  without  his  Itnowledge,  or  even  that 
of  the  duke  and  the  magistrateH  of  the  place.* 

The  brief  animadvcrBions  of  Johannes  Eccius,  rice-chan- 
cellor of  Ingoldstadt,  as  they  consisted  rather  of  reproaches 
and  abuse  than  of  argument,,  so  far  from  tending  to  convince 
the  adherents  to  Luther  of  their  error,  failed  even  in  obtaining 
the  approbation  of  his  adversarieg  ;  many  of  whom  have 
acknowledged  that  they  were  rather  calculated  to  increase, 
than  to  remedy  the  evils  which  they  were  intended  to  prevent. 
Another  opponent  to  Luther  appeared  in  Silvestro  Frierio, 
roaster  of  the  apostolic  palace,  but  this  officer,  a  part  of  whose 
duly  it  was  to  license  the  publication  of  books,  conld  not  divest 
himself  of  his  professional  importance  ;  and,  instead  of  answer- 
ing ^o  arguments  of  Luther,  thought  it  suificient  to  assert 
that  they  were  heretical. t  The  reply  of  Luther  to  this  work 
produced  ancther  publication  from  Prierio,  in  which  he  in- 
cautiously exalted  the  authority  of  the  pope  above  both  tho 
councils  and  the  canons  of  the  church,  and  affirmed  that  the 
whole  force  of  the  sacred  writings  depended  on  his  authority. 
This  was  more  than  the  patience  of  Luther  could  support. 
In  a  short  address  to  his  readers,  he  rudely  asserts  that  the 
book  of  Prierio  is  such  a  compound  of  lies  and  blasphemies, 
th&t  it  can  only  be  the  work  of  the  devil ;  and  that  if  the  popo 
and  cardinals  couatcDnnce  «iich  doctrines.  Borne  must  be  the 
•Mt  of  Antiehrut.t 

TlwM  diipabdon*  wen  regarded  by  Leo  without  any  great 
tffnhatMloM  i  and,  pariuM,  he  might  derive  some  amuse- 
BMHt  tnm  tiui  i'i4rfMe«  of  lu  eonhmding  porlioH.  Nor  would 
tbi*  bring  D|KMi  Um  Dm  Aar/fo  of  either  levity  or  inattention, 
for  it  eaa  wMrealj  be  tOowwd  llwt  he  bad  hitherto  any  serious 
eaoM  irf  alam.     Afiw  fuMtog  Jnat  eeoapod  with  hi*  life  from 
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the  macliiaaitioDa  of  tbe  college  of  cardinals,  it  ia  not  eurprisiog 
that  he  gave  himself  little  concern  at  the  proceedings  of  Lulhcr 
in  Germany,  or  that  he  rejoiced  that  the  danger,  whatever  it  ~ 
might  be,  wfts  at  least  removed  to  a  greater  distance.  "  We 
may  now,"  said  he,  "liTe  in  quiet,  for  the  axe  is  taken  from 
the  root,  and  appUed  to  the  hranches."  In  fact,  the  chureh 
was  at  this  period  in  its  greatest  credit  and  rcsjtcctahility. 
The  personal  character  of  the  pontiff  stood  high  throughout  all 
Enrope.  He  was  surrounded  at  home,  and  represented  abroad, 
by  men  of  the  greatest  eminence.  The  sovereigns  of  Christen- 
dom Tied  with  each  other  in  manifesting  their  obedience  to  the 
holj  see  ;  even  Luther  himself  had  written  to  the  pope  in  the 
inost  respectful  terms,  trauamitting  to  him,  under  the  title  of 
Besolutionea,  a  full  eiplanation  of  his  propositions,  submitting 
not  only  his  writings,  hut  his  life  to  his  disposal,  and  declaring 
that  he  would  regard  whatever  proceeded  from  him  as  delivered 
by  Christ  himself.*"  Under  such  circuraataneea,  how  was  it 
possible  for  Leo,  unless  he  had  been  endowed  nith  a  greater 
portion  of  the  prophetic  spirit  than  had  been  conferred  on  any 
of  his  predecessors,  to  foresee  that  the  efforts  of  an  obscure 
mont,  in  a  comer  of  Germany,  would  effect  a  schism  in  the 
hierarchy  which  would  detach  from  its  obedience  to  the  Roman 
see  one  balf  of  the  Christian  world  ?  When,  however,  Leo 
found  his  interference  necessary,  his  first  impulse  was  rather 
to  soothe  and  pacify  Luther,  than  to  irritate  him  by  severity 
to  further  acts  of  disobedience  ;  for  which  purpose  he  wrote  to 
John  Staupitz,  vicar-general  of  the  Augustines,  directing  him 
to  endeavour  to  reconcile  his  refractory  brother  by  admonitory 
letters,  written  by  some  persons  of  integrity  and  good  sense, 
which  he  did  not  doubt  would  soon  extinguish  the  newly-kindled 
flame.  The  effect  which  might  have  been  produced  on  the 
mind  of  Luther  by  the  moderation  of  the  pontiff  was,  however, 
counteracted  by  the  violence  and  intemperance  of  the  interested 
seolots  who  undertook  to  defend  the  cense  of  the  church  ;  and 
who  also,  as  has  been  conjectured  by  more  judicious  writers,  by 
prematurely  representing  Luther  as  a  heretic,  forced  him 
ikt  length  to  become  one.t     The    scholastic    disputations,  or 
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wUt^  tfas  pope  del<?gat«d  to  the  cardinal  full  autliority  to  hev 
tho  d^eoH  of  Luther,  and.  on  his  rutracting  his  errors  witli 
eordial  peaitence,  to  receive  him  again  into  the  unit;  of  the 
ehnrcb.* 

Having  thaa  obtained  his  puTpose,  in  being  alloired  an 
opportunitj  of  defending  hig  doctrines  without  repairing  to 
Rome,  Luther  undertook  his  journey  to  Augaburg,  poor  and  on 
foot,  if  we  are  literally  to  believo  his  own  narrativo."  On  tlie 
ere  of  his  departure  on  this  expedition,  so  hazardous  to  himself, 
and  so  important  in  its  consefjuences  to  the  Christian  world,  he 
wrote  a  ahon  letter  to  his  intimate  friend  Melnncthon,  which 
strongly  marks  the  intrepidity  of  his  character.  "  I  know 
nothing  new  or  extraordinary  here."  says  ho,  "except  that  I 
am  become  the  Bubject  of  conversation  throughout  the  whole 
city,  and  that  every  one  wishes  to  gee  the  man  who  is  to  be  the 
victim  of  such  a  conflagration.  You  will  act  your  part  properly, 
as  you  have  always  done  ;  and  teach  the  youth  intrusted  to 
your  care.  I  go,  for  you,  and  for  tbem,  to  be  sacrificed,  if  it 
should  BO  please  God,  I  rather  choose  to  periab,  and  what  is 
more  afflicting,  to  be  for  ever  deprived  even  of  your  BMiety. 
than  to  retract  what  I  have  already  justly  asserted,  or  to  be 
the  means  of  adbrding  the  stupid  adversaries  of  all  liberal 
studies  an  opportunity  of  accomplishing  their  purpose."  t 

After  his  arrival  at  Augsburg,  whjther  he  brought  recom- 
mendatory letters  from  the  elector  of  Saxony,  he  remained 
three  days  before  he  had  an  interview  with  the  cardinal,  although 
frequently  summoned  by  him  for  that  purpose.  This  he  did  by 
the  advice  of  several  of  his  frienda.  who  entreated  him  not  to 
hatard  a  meeting  until  he  should  be  furnished  with  a  safe-conduct 
from  the  emperor.  On  the  third  day.  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
cardinal  called  upon  him,  and  requested  to  know  why  be  had 
not  yet  made  his  appearance  ;  and  when  Luther  explained  the 
reason,  adding  that  be  had  already  applied  for  a  safe-conduct, 
which  ho  soon  hoped  to  receive.  "What!"  replied  the 
messenger,  "do  you  think  the  elector  will  take  up  arms  in 
your  defence  !  "  Luthor  replioil,  '■  ho  did  not  wish  to  be  the 
cause  of  it."  •■  If  you  had  the  pope  and  cardinals  in  your 
power."  mid  the  motsoiigor,  "  how  would  you  treat  them  !  " 
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"  I  would  shew  them,"  Eaid  Lutlier.  "  all  poHeible  honour  and 
reverence."  The  Italian  snapped  his  fingers  in  the  manner  of 
his  country,  and  cried  Bern,  after  which  Luther  saw  no  wore 

The  safe-conduct  was  at  length  obtained,  and  was  formally 
ommimicated  hy  the  imperial  eeoatQ  to  the  cardinal,  who,  it 
appears,  however,  had  been  consulted  hy  the  emperor  before 
he  thought  proper  to  grant  it.  On  this  important  interview 
depended  the  event  of  the  Reformation.  The  cardinal  was  a 
lan  of  talents  and  moderation,  and  was,  most  probably,  really 
Bstrons  of  restoring  to  the  obedience  of  the  church,  one  who 
had  distinguished  himself  no  less  by  the  abilities  which  he  had 
ahewn  in  defending  his  cause,  than  by  the  novelty  and  boldness 
of  his  opinions.  Hence,  Lutlier,  on  his  first  visit,  was  re- 
ceived not  only  with  kindness,  but  almost  with  respect  by  the 
cardinal,  who  being  unwilling  to  enter  into  any  discussion, 
proposed  to  him  that  he  should  retract  bis  erroneous  propo- 
ind  shoitld  in  future  reirain  from  asBerting  such  doc- 
ir  any  others,  in  oppositiou  txi  the  authority  of  the 
church.  To  this  Luther  replied,  that  be  was  not  conscious 
of  any  errors  ;  and  requested  to  be  informed  in  what  they  were 
supposed  to  consist.  It  might,  at  this  juncture,  have  occurred 
to  the  cardinal,  that  between  an  open  opposition  to  authority, 
and  a  misconception  of  its  decisions,  there  is  a  very  evident 
distincdon.  The  answer  of  Luther  might  have  been  con- 
sidered as  applicable  only  to  the  latter  ;  and  the  cardinal  miglit 
have  been  justified  in  inferring  that  Luther  was  an  obedient 
n  of  the  church,  although  he  had  mistaken  its  precepts  ;  an 
ror  which  he  might  have  left  to  his  own  judgment,  or  to  the 
future  decisions  of  the  church  to  correct.  By  this  conduct  the 
great  point  of  supremacy  and  infallibilitv  would  have  been  se- 
cured ;  and  the  construction  of  the  voluminous  and  contra- 
dictoiy  dogmas  of  Scripture,  and  fathers,  and  councils,  and 
popes,  would  have  been  referred  to  future  decision,  in  which 
the  church  might  have  availed  itself  of  a  thousand  resources  to 
retain  as  much  of  its  ancient  influence  as  the  spirit  of  the 
.times  would  have  allowed.      Incautiously,  however,  the  cardinal 
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oonstrueil  tlie  answer  of    Lutbor,  not   into  a  Bubmisston  to 

the  church,  but  into  a.  vindication  of  his  own  doctrinee,  and  in)< 
mediately  objected  to  him  two  points  on  which  he  had  advanced 
erroneous  opinions.  The  first  of  tbeao  was,  That  the  gpirilual 
treantre  of  tlit  church,  which  it  dislriivied  in  indulgencei,  did 
not  ameisl  of  the  meritt  of  Chriit  anrf  his  saintt.'  The 
eocond.  That  in  order  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  sacrament, 
it  wa»  re^isile  to  have  on  absolute  faith  in  itt  efficacy.i 

What  further  could  remain  to  be  said  on  this  occasion ! 
Were  the  contending  parties  to  try  the  weapons  of  controverey, 
and  oppose  authority  to  authority  through  the  immeuse  mass  of 
all  that  related,  or  did  not  relate,  to  the  euhject  ?  And,  at  last, 
who  was  to  be  tlie  umpire  between  them  ?  Or  what  could  pre- 
vent either  of  the  parties  from  claiming  the  honour  of  the 
victory  ?  '*  The  legate  was  not,  however,  aware  of  his  error  i 
bnt  having  cited,  on  his  part,  the  deeifliona  of  the  church,  and 
in  particular,  one  of  the  extravagants  or  decretal^  of  Clement 
VI.,  called  Unigenitus,  Luther  answered  him  with  such  full 
knowledge,  both  of  the  tenor  of  the  decree  and  the  commen- 
taries upon  it,  as  to  convince  hhu  that  nothing  was  to  be  ob> 
tained  by  a  further  controversy,  He  therefore  endeavoured  to 
recover  the  ground  which  he  had  lost  %  and,  with  a  con- 
descending smile,  told  Luther,  that  it  was  not  his  iutention  to 
enter  into  a  dispute  with  him,  hut  paternally  to  eahort  him  to 
disavow  his  errors,  and  submit  himself  to  the  judgment  of  the 
church.  Luther  had  now  felt  his  superiority,  and  was  less  in- 
clined to  comply  with  this  request  tlian  before  the  interview 
began.  Not  choosing,  however,  and  perhaps  not  thinking  it 
safe  to  avow  an  absolute  dissent,  he  requested  further  time  to 
deliberate,  with  which  the  cardinal  having  complied,  he  took 
his  leave. 

On  the  following  day,  Luther,  instead  of  attending  on  the 
cardinal,  as  was  expected,  to  renew  the  deliberations,  made  his 
appearance,  accompanied  by  four  imperial  senatorB,  a  notary 
und  witnesses,  and  dehvered  to  the  cardinal  a  protest  in 
writing  ;  in  which,  after  recapitulating  the  proceedings  which 
had  ahead}'  taken  place,  he  declares  that  he  is  not  cuDscious 
of  having  advanced  anything  against  the  Holy  Scriptures,  tho 
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ecclesiastical  fathers,  the  decrees  of  the  popes,  or  right  reason ; 
hut  that  ail  which  he  has  said  is  catholic,  proper,  and  true. 
Being,  however,  a  man,  and  therefore  Uable  to  error,  he  aub- 
i  himself  to  the  church,  and  offers  himself  personally, 
either  there  or  ebewhere,  to  adduce  the  reasons  of  his  belief, 
and  to  reply  to  all  objections  that  may  be  made  against  it. 
The  cardinal  again  adverted  to  the  objection  which  he  had  first 
Blade  on  the  preceding  day  ;  but  Luther,  in  reply,  only  refer- 
red to  his  protest,  and  promised  to  give  a  further  explanation 
of  his  tenets  in  writing.  Accerdingly  he  drew  up  a  full  state- 
ment of  his  opinions  on  the  points  objected  to  him,  with  the 
peasQtt  on  which  they  were  founded,  which  he  delivered  in 
person  on  the  following  day  to  the  cardinal,  who  affected  to 
treat  it  as  irrelevant  to  the  purpose ;  although  he  told  him 
that  he  should  send  it  to  Rome,  and  still  persevered  in  requir- 
'ng  an  implicit  assent  to  the  authcrity  of  the  holy  see. 

For  the  purpose  of  prevailing  on  Luther  to  relax  in  his 
opposition,  the  cardinal  had  recourse  to  the  interference  of 
John  Staupitz,  vicar-general  of  the  Augustines,^  and  Wen- 
eeslaua  Linceus,  two  of  the  intimate  friends  of  Luther  ;  by 
whoao  persuasions  he  was  induced  to  address  a  conciliatory 
letter  to  the  cardinal,  in  which  he  acknowledges  that  he  has 
indiscreet  in  speaking  in  disrespectful  terms  of  the 
supreme  pontiffs;  and  promises  even  to  be  silent  in  future 
respecting  indulgences,  provided  bis  adTersaries  were  also  com- 
pelled to  be  silent,  or  were  restrained  in  their  abuse  of  him.* 
Conceiving,  however,  that  in  his  appearance  and  conduct  at 
Augsburg  he  had  now  shown  a  degree  of  obedience  sufficiently 
dangerous,  he  determined  to  quit  the  city.  This  resolution  he 
communicated  to  the  cardinal  in  another  letter,  written  with 
great  temper  and  moderation,  and  which,  with  the  former, 
may  bo  admitted  as  a  sufGoient  proof,  that  of  the  personal 
conduct  of  the  cardinal  towards  him  he  had  no  just  ground  of 
complaint.  Before  his  departure,  be  prepared  an  appeal  from 
Leo  X.  prejudiced  and  misled,  to  Loo  X.  when  better  informed 
on  the  subject ;  for  the  adoption  of  which  daring  measure  ho 
excuses  himself  in  his  last  letter  to  the  cardinal,  by  attributing 
h  to  the  hardships  of  his  situation  and  the  advice  of  his  friondii. 
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He  did  not,  howovor,  fail  to  give  directions,  that  hher  Ms 
departure  this  appeal  ahould  be  affixed  m  the  great  square  of 
the  city ;  which  directions  were  punctually  complied  with. 

Nolwithatanding  the  disrespect  shown  to  the  cardinal  by  tha 
ahrupt  departure  of  Luther,  he  did  not  eicroiae  the  powers 
which  had  been  intrusted  to  him  bj  excommUDJcating  Luther 
and  hia  adherents  ;  but  contented  himself  with  writing  to  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  espressing  hia  diBappointment  in  the  con- 
duct of  Luther ;  and  requesting,  that  if  he  BtiU  persevered  in 
liis  opposition  to  the  church,  the  elector  would  send  him  to 
Rome,  or  at  least  banish  him  from  his  dominions.  The  reply 
of  the  elector,  in  which  was  iiicloBed  a  long  juatificatorj  epistle 
from  Luther,  was  temperate,  but  6rm  ;  and  whilst  he  expressed 
his  unwillingness  to  approve  of  any  erroneous  doctrines,  he 
refused  to  condemn  Ludier  before  such  errors  were  proved.* 

The  important  distinction,  which  seems  not  to  have  occurred 
to  the  cardinal  of  Gaeta,  was,  however,  fully  perceived  at 
Rome.  To  the  authority  of  the  church  Luther  had  professed 
bis  entire  submission  ;  but  he  had  contended  that  this  autho- 
i^ty,  rightly  understood,  did  not  sanction  the  opinions  which 
he  had  opposed,  The  supreme  pontiff  could  not  enter  into  a 
theological  controversy  with  Luther  ;  hut  be  could  declare  the 
sense  in  which  the  sacred  writings,  and  the  former  decrees  of 
the  cburcb,  should  he  explained.  Instead,  therefore,  of  adopt- 
ing  the  deoisive  measure  of  excommunicating  the  refractory 
priest,  Leo  resolved  to  put  his  sincerity  to  the  test,  by  a  Bt«p 
which,  if  he  believed  in  the  infallibility  of  the  church,  would 
afford  him  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  his  duty  ;  and  if  not, 
would  compel  him  to  desert  the  ground  which  he  had  hitherto 
maintained  aa  an  obedient  member  of  the  church.  He  there- 
fore published  a  bull,  which  bears  date  the  ninth  day  of 
November,  1518,  by  which  he  declared,  in  express  terms,  that 
the  pope,  as  the  successor  of  S.  Peter,  and  vicar  of  Christ  upon 
earth,  hath  an  indisputable  power  of  granting  indulgences, 
which  will  avail  as  well  the  living  as  the  dead  in  purgatory  ; 
and  that  this  doctrine  is  necQsaary  to  be  embraced  by  all  who 
are  in  oomraunion  with  the  churcht.  Luther  had  now  no 
resource  but  instant  submission  or  open  contumacy,  and  being 
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s  driven  to  eitremeg  his  bold  genius  prompted  liim  to  tlie 
latter,  loBtead  of  repeating  his  former  professions,  lie  now 
diacovered  that  the  Roman  pontiff,  like  other  men,  might  full 
into  error  ;  and  he  appealed,  hy  a  new  iuatrument,  from  the 
authority  of  Leo  X.  to  that  of  a  general  council.*  The  bare 
mention  of  such  a  council  is,  to  the  court  of  Rome,  equivalent 
to  a  declaration  of  war;"  but  the  important  events  wliieh 
occurred  at  this  period,  turned  the  attention  of  Europe  from 
theological  discussions  to  political  debates  ;  and  Luther  was 
Buffered,  without  any  great  iuterference  from  the  church  of 
Rome,  to  proceed  in  that  course  of  conduct  from  which  every 
effort  hitherto  made  to  deter  him  bad  only  served  as  an  encou- 
ragement to  him  to  persevere. 

The  success  which  Luther  experienced  is  chiefly  to  bo  attri- 
buted to  two  circumstances,  of  which  he  availed  himself  with 
oncommon  dexterity,  to  increase  the  number  of  his  adherents, 
and  to  give  respectability  to  his  cause.  He  was  himself  a  man 
of  considerable  learning  ;  and  although  his  chief  proficiency 
was  in  ecclesiastical  and  scholastic  studies,  yet  he  was  not 
destitute  of  some  acquaintance  with  polite  literature,  and  was 
perfectly  aware  of  the  advantages  which  he  should  obtain  by 
combining  his  own  cause  with  that  of  the  advancement  of 
learning,  and  thereby  securing  the  favour  and  assistance  of 
the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  time.  In  the  letter  already 
cited,  written  by  him  to  Melancthou,  on  hia  leaving  Wittem- 
berg  to  repair  to  Augsburg,  this  object  is  apparent;  and 
•  many  other  indications  of  it  appear  in  his  works.  His  friends 
are  always  represented  by  him  as  the  friends  and  patrons  of 
liberal  studies  ;  and  bis  adversaries  are  stigmatised,  in  the 
most  unqualified  terms,  as  stupid,  illiterate,  and  contemptible.'' 
Notwithstanding  the  gravity  of  his  cause,  he  is  at  some  times 
sarcastically  jocular  ;  and  his  parody  on  the  first  lines  nf  the 
jEneid,  whilst  it  shews  that  he  was  not  unacquainted  with  pro- 
fane writers,  contains  an  additional  proof  of  his  endeavours  to 
mark  bis  enemies  as  the  enemies  of  all  improvement.  On  this 
account  he  sought  with  great  earnestness,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  his  undertaking,  to  attach  Erasmus  to  his  cause,  aa 
he  had   already   done   Melancthon."     And   although,    by   th« 
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violence  of  his  proceedinga,  ond  the  overbearing  mannW  ii? 
which  lie  enforced  his  own  pecuhar  opinions,  he  aftenrardil 
lost,  in  a.  great  degree,  tha  Bupport  of  that  eminent  scholar; 
yet  he  has  himself  acknowledged,  that  the  credit  and  learning 
of  ErasmuB  wei's  of  no  iacoDsiderable  service  to  him.  This 
attempt  to  unite  the  enuBe  of  Jitemture  with  that  of  reform,  ii 
aleo  ^equently  noticed  bj  ErnsmuB.  "  I  know  not  how  it  has 
happened,"  says  he,  "but  it  ia  certain  that  they  who  first 
opposed  tbomselTea  to  Luther,  were  also  tlie  enemies  of  learn- 
ing ;  and  hence  its  friends  wore  less  averao  to  him,  lest  by 
assisting  his  adrereariea  thej  should  injure  their  own  cause.  ' 
Erasmua  conld,  tiuirever,  have  been  at  no  loss  to  know  how' 
this  was  effected,  for  certainly  no  one  contributed  to  it  in  ao 
eminent  a  degree  aa  himself ;  as  may  autGciently  appear  from 
numerous  pasaagcs  in  his  letters,  in  which  be  has  moat  forcibly 
inculcated  these  sentiments.  *  Afterwards,  indeed,  when  the 
inflexible  temper  of  Luther  had  given  offence  to  Erasmus,  and' 
when,  perhaps,  tho  danger  of  adhering  to  him  had  increased,' 
Erasmus  endeavoured  to  frustrate  tho  effects  of  his  former 
labours,  and  to  convince  hia  friends  that  the  cause  of  learning, 
of  which  he  considered  himself  and  Reuchliu  aa  the  patrons  in 
Germany,  had  no  connexion  whatever  with  that  of  Luther. 
But  the  opinion  was  now  too  deeply  impressed  on  the  public 
mind,  and  all  his  efforts  served  rather  to  establish  than  to 
obliterate  it.  The  advantages  which  Luther  derived  from  this 
circumstance  are  incalculable.  His  adversaries  were  treated 
with  derifion  and  contempt  ;  and  the  public  opinion  was  ao 
Btrongly  in  his  favour  that  his  opponents  could  scarcely  find  a 
printer  in  Germany  who  would  publish  their  worts.  Nor  is  it 
improbable,  that  the  same  reasons  which  attached  the  most 
eminent  scholars  in  Germany  to  the  cause  of  Luther,  operated 
also  in  Italy  to  prevent  that  opposition  which  might  otherwise 
have  defeated  hiaauccesa,  or  at  least  have  retarded  hia  progress. 
For  Sadoletti,  Bembo,  and  the  rest  of  the  Italian  scholars  kept 
aloof  from  the  contest,  unwilling  to  betray  the  interests  of  lite- 
rature by  defending  the  dogmas  of  religion  j  and  left  the 
vindication  of  the  church  to  scholastic  disputants,  exasperated 
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bigots,  and  illiterate  monks,  whose  writingH.  for  tho  most  part. 
iujured  the  cause  whiuh  thej  were  intended  to  defend. 

The  otlier  method  adopted  hj  Luther,  to  increase  the 
number  and  secure  the  attachment  of  his  frienda,  appeared  in 
his  continual  proteatationa  tlint  lio  was  at  all  times  ready  to 
Bubmit  his  opinions  to  the  test  of  reaaop  and  Scripture,  and  to 
&a  decision  of  enlightened  and  tinprejudiced  judges.  Bold, 
and  even  Baroastio  as  his  propositions  were,  lie  aifected  to  offer 
them  onlj  as  questions  for  disputation,  of  the  truth  of  which  he 
was  not  himself,  in  all  cases,  fully  convinced ;  and  whilst  he 
challenged  the  strictest  inquiry  of  his  adversaries,  he  deprecated, 
as  unjust  and  tyrannical,  the  adoption  of  any  severe  measuree 
Against  him,  until  hi  a  errors  were  clearly  demonstrated. 
Declarations  apparently  so  j  ust  and  reasonahlc  gained  him  many 
powerful  friends.  Even  his  sovereign  and  great  patron,  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  seems  to  have  considered  this  as  a  decisive 
proof  of  a  rectitude  of  hia  viewa.  After  assuring  the  cardinal 
Biario,  in  a  letter  which  bears  the  date  of  August,  1518,  that 
he  had  not  even  perused  the  controversial  wotka  of  Luther,  he 
Bdda,  "  I  am  informed,  however,  that  he  has  always  been  ready 
to  make  his  appearance  before  impartial  and  prudent  judges, 
and  to  defend  his  doctrines  ;  and  that  he  avows  himself  willing, 
on  all  occasions,  to  submit  to,  and  embrace  those  more  correct 
opinions,  which  maybe  taught  him  on  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
Soriptorea. "  In  the  axioms  of  Erasmus,  in  which  he  seems  to 
have  Buggested  to  Luther  some  of  the  leoding  points  on  which 
he  ought  more  particularly  to  insist,  we  find  the  same  sentiment 
repeated.*  It  is  also  occaBionally  referred  to  in  the  letters  of 
Eresmns,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  shew  that  this  part  of  the 
conduct  of  Luther  had  contributed,  in  a  great  degree,  to  secure 
the  favour  and  concurrence  of  that  eminent  scholar.  '"  The 
papal  bulls  may  hare  more  weight,"  Bays  he,  "hut  a  hook  filled 
with  arguments,  derived  from  the  sacred  writings,  and  which 
pret«nds  to  teach  only  and  not  to  compel,  will  always  be 
preferred  by  men  of  real  learning ;  for  a  well-informed  mind  is 
easily  led  by  reason,  but  does  not  readily  submit  to  authority. t 
This  conduct  on  the  part  of  Luther,  at  the  same  time  tliat  it 
confirmed  the  attachment  of  his  friends,  depressed  and  injurctl 

.  •  Lutb.  Op.  tom.  ii.  p.  311.        f  Ecum.  Ep.  lib.  it.  ep.  d   p.  690. 
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the  cause  of  his  opponents  ;  who,  by  declining  the  chsllenfn>' 
gave  rise  to  suBpioioDB  thnt  thcj  were  unable  to  defend  by 
reason  thoite  doctrines  which  thej  wished  to  enforce  by  violence 
nnd  by  threats.  Plausible,  bowcver,  as  this  conduct  may 
appear  on  the  port  of  Luther,  it  must  be  confessed  that  its 
BiicceBs  was  much  beyond  what  might  reasonably  have  beeu 
expected  from  it  ;  and  that  it  was,  in  fact,  little  more  than  a 
veil  thrown  over  the  eyes  both  of  liis  enemies  and  his  friends. 
Both  parties  might,  without  any  extraordinary  sagacity,  have 
perceived  that  between  an  entire  obedience  to  the  decrees  of 
the  Roman  church,  and  a  direct  opposition  to  them,  there  ie  no 
medium.  To  doubt  the  supreme  authority  of  the  holy  see  in 
matters  of  foith,  to  esll  upon  her  to  defend  her  doctrines  by 
arguments,  to  question  the  rectitude  of  those  opinions  which 
have  been  silently  and  respectfully  assented  to  for  ages,  to 
assert  those  of  a  contrary  tenor,  to  enforce  them  not  only  by 
reason  and  scripture,  but  by  sarcasm  and  abuse,  and  finally  to 
impeach  the  authority  of  the  church  lierself,  by  requiring  the 
dispute  to  be  hoard  by  impartial  judges,  is  to  throw  off  all 
obedience,  and  to  appear  in  open  rebellion.  Could  the  supreme 
pontiff  lay  aside  his  infallibility,  and,  surrounded  by  the 
venerable  college  of  cardinals,  enter  into  a  dispute  with  a 
German  monk  on  questions  which  involved  both  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  authority  of  the  holy  see  ?  Could  the  successor 
of  S.  Peter  betray  the  interests  of  his  high  office,  and  consent 
to  submit  the  decision  of  points  of  faith  to  any  inferior  tribunal  ? 
Was  it  to  be  tolerated,  that  an  obscure  individual  should  be 
allowed  to  range  at  large  through  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the 
decisions  of  councils,  and  the  decretals  and  bulls  of  tno  hundred 
successive  pontiffs,  in  order  to  convict  the  church  herself  of 
error,  and  to  combat  her  with  her  own  weapons?  If  it  had 
been  possible  that  the  pontiff  and  bis  advisei'S  could  have 
stooped  to  this  humiliation,  he  must  have  appeared  to  the  world 
as  B  self-convicted  impostor,  and  the  triumph  of  Luther  would 
have  been  complete.  But  although  the  pope  and  his  adberenta 
were  in  no  danger  of  disgracing  themselves,  by  submitting' 
their  cause  to  the  test  of  reason  and  scripture,  yet  thcv 
imprudently  suffered  themselves  to  be  discountenanced  anil 
repulsed  by  the  bold  attitude  and  daring  approach  of  their 
adversary  ;  and  Lulber,  individually,  fur  a  long  time  balanced 
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tlie  BCale  against  tlie  whole  Christian  world,  and  at  length  hroke 
the  beam  which  he  could  not  wholly  incline  in  hia  favour. 
Warmly  aa  the  Protefltant  writers  have  inveighed  against  the 
arrogance  and  imhending  pride  of  the  cardinal  of  Gaeta,  and 
the  other  opponents  of  Luther,  "  it  is  Hufiiuiently  clear,  that 
the  cause  of  the  church  was  rather  injured  by  the  condescension 
and  moderation  which  he  experienced,  as  well  as  by  the  writers 
who  entered  with  him  into  discusaionB  on  contested  dogmas  and 
intricate  points  of  faith.  The  first  measure  adopted  hy  Luther 
in  the  publication  of  his  propositions  at  Wittemherg,  waa 
BufGciently  hostile  to  have  justified  the  pontiff  in  calling  upoi^ 
him  for  an  unqualified  submissiun,  and  in  case  of  refusal  or 
hesitation,  to  have  separated  him,  as  an  infected  limb,  from  the 
body  of  the  church.  Of  the  feeble  conduct  of  the  Roman  see, 
both  on  this  and  on  other  occasions,  Luther  was  well  aware  ; 
and  hod  employed  his  time  to  such  advantage,  that  before  Leo 
assailed  him  with  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  he  was  already 
prepared  to  obviate  their  effects  ;  to  retort  violence  for  violence, 
and  abuse  for  abuse.  Througliout  all  his  writings,  this  great 
reformer  has  represented  his  own  cause  as  the  cause  of  truth, 
of  religion,  of  justice,  and  of  sound  learning ;  and  by  the 
skilful  management  of  these  topics,  his  efforts  were,  in  a  great 
measure,  crowned  with  success.  Being  thus  aware  of  the 
weapons  to  which  he  owed  his  victory,  he  was  enabled,  after 
he  had  once  established  himself  in  the  public  opinion,  to  defend 
himself  against  those  who  presumed  to  differ  from  him,  as  he 
had  before  differed  from  the  church  of  Rome  ;  and  the  conduct 
of  Luther,  in  enforcing  hia  own  peculiar  dogmas,  and  silencing 
those  who  opposed  his  tenets,  may  Justify  the  assertion,  that  if 
he  had  been  pope  instead  of  Leo  X,,  he  would  have  defended 
the  church  against  a  much  moi-e  fnrniidable  adversary  than 
tho  monk  of  Wittemherg. 
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EntAurftgement  given  to  men  of  talenli  at  Rome — Iia]iar 

Tebilileo— Bctnimlo  Acculii  calitd  L'Uniia  Areliuo— Bembo— Bi 
Molia— Arioito— Hia  Dpologur  reipcdlitiR  Leo  X.— Cfftrt  of  hii  v 
on  till-  taste  of  Europt— Vittoria  Colonna— Veronira  Oambara— C 
D'Avalot  —  Tullia  D'Aisgona—Oupai'a  Stampa — Laura  BattifeFT 
PouU  BemeuB— Francfsco  BemE— Chametcr  of  his  viitingi— Hin  OrlnniJo  < 
Innamoralo—TMaia  Fokngi— Ui«  MuearoRiF  poems  and  other  workt— 
Imitaton  of  the  ancient  clauic  wHtiis— Triitino—IntiwIuFea  the  Veru 
Scioiti,  or  Italic  hlank  venc— His  Italia  LIberBta  da'  Ooti— Oiovann! 
RucelUi — HiA  didactic  poem  Le  Api — His  Ira]redj  of  Ortelv — Liiig]  Aln- 
moniiL — HiB  poem  entitled  La  Coltivuzione — General  clauification  of  the 
tlaJiaa  writen — The  Itdiaji  Drama. 

The  trnnquinity  which  Italy  now  enjoyed,  and  the  favour 
and  munificeDce  of  the  supreme  pnntiff,  at  length  called  forth 
and  expanded  those  seeds  of  genius,  which,  although  they  had 
heen  sown  hy  the  provident  hand  of  hia  father  at  the  close  of 
the  preceding  century,  had,  under  the  dark  and  etonny  ponti- 
ficates of  his  predecessors,  narrowly  escaped  entire  destruction. 
From  the  time  of  the  elevation  of  Leo  X.  the  city  of  Rome  had 
hecome  the  general  resort  of  men  of  talents  and  of  learning 
from  all  parts  of  Italy ;  who  being  attracted,  as  well  by  the 
charms  of  that  literary  society  which  waa  there  to  he  met  with, 
as  hy  the  well-known  disposition  of  the  pontiff  to  encourage 
and  reward  superior  merit,  either  chose  that  place  aa  their 
stationary  residence,  or  paid  it  long  aud  frequent  viaita.  Nor 
was  it  only  to  the  grave  and  the  learned  that  Rome  held  forth 
ita  attractions.  Whoever  excelled  in  any  art  or  accompJiah- 
ment  that  could  afford  amusement ;  whoever,  in  short,  could 
render  himself  either  the  cause  ' 
certain  of  receiving  at  Rome,  and 
a  hearty  welcome,  and  often  a  sph 

In  the  gay  tribe  that  esist  only 
the  poets  hold  a  distinguished  rank 
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!  object  of 
3ven  in  the  pontifical  pal 
■ndid  reward. 

n  the  Bunahine  of  prosperity, 
;  but  the  fountain  of  Poetry 
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fkii  at  this  time  in  two  scparnte  currents,  and  whilst  some  of 
)  drauk  at  the  Tuscan  stream,  a  still  greater  number 
imbibed  the  pure  waters  ftxini  tlie  Latian  spring.  In  conaideriDg 
the  Htate  of  polite  letters  at  this  period,  it  will  he  necessarj  to 
keep  in  view  this  distinction  ;  and  our  first  attention  ivill  there- 
fore be  turned  towards  those  writers  who  are  chiefly  known  to  the 
present  tiraesby  tbeir  poetical  productions  in  tbeirnative  tonprue. 

Among  those  few  men  of  distinguished  talents  who,  after 
having  ornamented  the  academy  of  Naples,  had  eurvived  the 
desolation  of  their  conntiy,  and  whose  exertions  contributed  to 
"  0  preservation  of  a  true  taste  in  Italian  composition,  Sanaz- 

ro  must  not  bo  forgotten.  His  Italian  compositions  seem  to 
have  been  chiefly  produced  before  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X., 
find  it  has  olreadj  heen  remai'ked,  that  the  superior  applause 
obtained  b;  Pietro  Bembo  in  bis  Italian  writings,  is  supposed 
3  have  induced  Sanazzaro  to  direct  his  talents  towards  the 
cultivation  of  the  Latin  tongue.  It  may,  however,  with  justice 
be  observed,  that  if  the  Venetian  excel  the  Neapolitan  in 
elegance  and  correctness  of  style,  yet  in  vigour  of  fancy  and 
Wrength  of  expression,  the  latter  has  generally  the  advantage. 
Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  if  he  had  persevered  in  his  exer- 
itions,  and  undcriiaken  a  work  deserving  of  his  talents,  he 
'irould  have  estabUsbed  a  reputation  as  an  Italian  poet,  which 
.would  scarcely  have  been  excelled  by  that  of  any  other  writer 
■  of  whom  Italy  can  boast." 

Another  surviving  member  of  the  Neapolitan  academy  was 
Antonio  Tobaldeo.  He  was  a  native  of  Ferrara,  born  in  the 
ijear  1463,  and  educated  to  the  profession  of  medicine;  in 
ifhich,  however,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  made  any  great 
proticiency,  as  it  appears  that  from  his  youth  he  had  been 
devoted  to  the  study  of  poetry,  and  was  accustomed  to  recite 
porses  to  the  music  of  his  lute.  A  collection  of  his  poems 
■was  published  by  his  cousin,  Jacopo  Tebaldeo,  at  Modona,  in  the 
Vear  1499  ;  contrary,  as  it  has  been  said,  to  the  wishes  of  the 
author,  who  was  sensible  of  their  inaccuracies  and  defects.      It 

B  probably  for  tbia  reason  that  he  turned  his  attention  to 

tin  poetry,  in  which  he  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  more 
luccessful  than  in  his  Italian  compositions.  *     Soon  after  the 
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elevation  of  Leo  X.,  Tcbaldco  took  up  his  residoDce  in  lUmio, 
And  the  pontiJf  is  said  to  hB.ve  preaented  him  with  n  purse  i>f 
nve  hundred  ducuta  in  return  for  a  Latin  epigram  in  his  praise.* 

A  more  authentic  testimony  of  the  high  favour  v 

obtained  with  the  pontiff  appears  in  a  letter,  yet  preserved,  i 
from  Leo  to  the  canons  of  Verona,  recommending  to  them  one 
Domisio  Fomcdelli,  a  scholar  of  Tcbaldco,  "  whom,"  says  he, 
■peaking  of  the  master,  "  I  greatly  esteem,  both  for  the  pro- 
ficiency which  he  has  made  in  useful  studies  and  for  his 
poetical  talents."  "  His  approbntiou  is  also  er[iresBed  in  terms 
01  equal  kindness,  on  recommending  Tebaldco  to  the  office 
of  superintendent  of  the  bridge  of  Sorga  ;  an  employment 
which  probably  required  no  personal  attendance,  and  certainly  I 
produced  a  considerable  iticomo,  as  the  pontiff  adds,  as  a  | 
reason  for  his  interference,  "that  it  might  enable  Tebaldeo 
to  support  himself  ill  affluence."  After  the  death  of  l*o  S. 
Tebaldeo  continued  to  reside  in  Rome,  hut  with  his  great 
patron  he  appears  to  have  lost  the  means  of  even  a  competent 
support,  and  was  obliged  to  resort  to  Eembo,  who  afforded  hint 
a  temporary  assistance.  He  lived  mitil  the  year  1537,  and  . 
for  a,  considerable  time  hef<ir(>  his  death  was  confined  to  I  ' 
bed,  ■'  having  no  other  complaint,"  as  we  are  informed  by  o 
of  his  friends,  "  than  the  loss  of  his  relish  for  wine.  At  the 
same  time  he  poured  forth  his  epigrams  with  greater  profusi 
than  ever,  and  was  surrounded  at  all  hours  by  his  learned  ' 
friends  ;''  but  after  the  invectives  which  he  had  written  against  ' 
the  French,  some  of  wiiich  we  have  before  had  occasion  to 
notice,  it  may  surprise  us  to  hear  that  he  had  "  become  their 
warm  partisan,  and  an  implacable  enemy  to  the  emperor." 
From  the  censures  of  Muratori,  who  considers  Tebaldeo  as  one 
of  the  corrupters  of  the  literary  taste  of  the  age,t  he  has  been 
defended  by  several  authors,  and  among  the  rest  by  Baruffaldi 
and  Tiraboachi ;  the  latter  of  whom,  although  he  acknowledges 
his  defects,  asserts  his  claim  to  rank  among  the  best  poets  of 
his  time-t 

Not  less  celebrated  for  his  poetical  effusions,  and  much  mon; 
distinguished  by  his  exquisite  skill  in  adapting  his  verses  to  the 

•  CiotniilB  d'tlal.  vol.  Lil.  p.  376,  +  Letfcre  di  Piinc.  lol.  iii  y.  38. 
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teusic  with  which  he  accompanied  tliem.  was  Beruanlo  Accoiti 
of  Arrezso,  usually  called,  on  account  of  his  excellence  in  tlii^ 
department,  V  Unieo  Arelino.*  He  was  one  of  the  sons  of 
Benedetto  Accoiti,  author  of  the  well-known  history  of  tho 
cruaadea  ;  t  and  hia  dder  brother,  Pietro  Accoiti,  was  dignified 
bj  JuliuB  II.  with  the  rank  of  cardinal.  In  his  youth  he  was  a 
frequent  visitor  nt  the  court  of  Drbino,  and  is  enumerated  by 
Castiglione  among  thoae  eminent  men  who  were  accustomed  to 
ftssemrble  every  evening  in  the  apartments  of  the  duchess,  fur 
enjoyment  of  literary  conversation.!  0"  h'^  arrival  at 
Rome  in  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  he  was  received  with  great 
favour  by  the  pope,  who  soon  afterwards  appointed  him  one  of 
the  apostolic  secretaries  ;  an  employment  which  conferred  both 
honour  and  emolument.  It  baa  also  been  asserted,  that  Leo 
8  so  delighted  with  his  uncommon  talents,  that  he  conferred 
him  the  duchy  of  Nepi  ',"  and  although  this  baa  been  denied 
the  testimony  of  one  of  the  letters  of  Accoiti,  in  which  he 
complains  that  he  had  been  divested  by  Paul  III.  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  this  place,  which  he  had  purchased  with  his  own 
money  ;  yet  it  is  a  matter  of  little  importance  whether  he  owed 
his  possessions  to  the  gift  of  the  pope,  or  purchased  them  by  the 
aid  of  hia  bounty  ;  and  in  fact,  in  the  letter  referred  to,  he 
attributes  this  acquisition  aa  well  to  his  own  merits  as  to  the 
disbursed  by  him.  This  dominion  was  afterwards 
rcatared  to  him,  it  appearing  that  he  was  succeeded  in  it  by  his 
jllegitimate  son,  Alfonso.  Of  the  astonishing  effects  which  the 
talents  of  Accoiti  produced  among  all  ranks  of  people  at  Rome, 
long  after  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  a  very  particular  account  is  given 
by  his  licentious  countryman,  Pietro  Aretino,  who  assures  us, 
~  that  when  it  was  known  in  Rome  that  the  celestial  Bernardo 
Accoiti  intended  to  recite  his  verses,  the  shops  were  abut  up  as 
for  a  holiday,  and  all  persona  hastened  to  partake  of  the  enter- 
tainment. That  on  such  occasions  he  was  surrounded  by  the 
ilates  and  chief  persons  of  the  city,  honoured  by  the  solemn 
light  of  torches,  and  attended  by  a  numerous  body  of  Swiss 
guards. "  The  same  author  olso  adds,  that  he  was  himself  once 
•cut  by  the  pope  to  request  that  Accoiti  would  favour  his  hoIinesB 
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iltf  mn  hif%  or  leo  x 

wHtf  *  ri#iir  *A  tM«  IimI  nfr^A/ljr  \frtmitmsd ;  ami  that  the  poet  "no 
iHfiffmr  im^Ia  hU  ap|M(arafi/;«}  in  the  venerable  hall  of  S.  Peter, 
llfMi  Mm  viMar  «/f  (/hriKt  vrM  mil,  Open  all  the  doors,  and  let  in 
$h0  tififWfl,  AfuutM  th<m  rmtUid  a  Temale  in  honour  of  the 
IflnMiod  Virgin  I  with  whioh  hi»  amlitorii  were  so  delighted,  that 
tliMy  uiiafilffMMmljr  imolaitniKi,   Z/oti^  live  the  divine  poet,  the 

IMnilfiffuUhMd  an  Aomittl  wan  by  iuoh  unbounded  approbation, 
(III0  Mli'iMiiiiNiatioti  M\\y  U  waiiiiiitf  to  his  glory — that  his  works 
should  tiavD  |i(irUbml  along  with  him.  Unfortunately,  however, 
soHio  of  UiMlit  liavo  survived  thoir  author,  and  although  they  are 
lioi  wholly  d(3Vold  of  ntorlti  yot  thoy  are  so  far  inferior  to  the 
Idoa  ilmi  luUNt  havti  bmni  fonnod  uf  thorn  from  the  accounts 

Sivou  of  (hoir  aitoulshlug  i^tTtH^U,  as  greatly  to  detract  from  his 
kiuoi  Aliiuog  tlit)»ti  is  hU  dmumtio  noom  entitled  **  Virginia/* 
Wi'lllt»o  \\\  \^lhiM  and  fw*^«i  Wmti.  ana  ri^prosentod  for  the  first 
\\\m  al  HI^OMi  vMi  IKm  luarrlago  of  tlio  Magnilieo  Antonio  Spa- 
m\A\\x  Tldn  )4«H^«»t  whioh  mav  Ih>  enumerated  amongst  the 
omlU^I  |M\HluolUm«  i4'  Ihe  Ualiau  drama,  is  founded  on  the 
^\\\\\  v»f  **  UiU'Ma  \\\  NerUma/*  om>  of  the  novels  of  Boccaccio : 
\^\\k  Uu^  «^H^u^  U  v^Uai^W  (Vm4u  France  to  Naples^  and  the  name 
\,ij(  k'oyiHM  wMik  ^(xeu  \>\  iW  aulhv>r  to  hi:»  heroine  in  reference 
Iv^  ^\\^k  \^'  hU  v^wu  vUn^hler^  who  beeame  the  wife  of  the  count 
V^mW  MalnUNitli^  K^\l  vJf  J^Uauo.*  Of  the  lyric  pieces  of 
AvW^^v  >KhWK  a^v  ^^t  i^iUuer^Hi^  hi»  ^^  Strambotti  *'  hare  been 
^vv<«^  vsNMM^v^HtvHilK  a^U  olf  lW<»«  hi;»  ven^^  enudeti  ""^  Julia  **  are 
M^VM»|^^'^^\  ^Uv^  bvii^t^  t  He«»Ule»  the  wrtttn^  of  Aocolti  which 
^^>v  ^vu  |HAb^v»ibkv<JL  ki:e  Wl"!  a  poewt  ui  majiuiscript^  entitled 
^'  Cb<^  l»W*>kU\M  *rf  teo  Xk'"'^  whk*Ut  aui  emlneut  critio  asserts 
\K^.x  >ku^(!vu  0*  ijk  tfu^  ?j^y\W  a«»i  tUU  vf  ttaACtec.  J  Of  his  style  ;& 
\V4  \  \mKv4v«<i  x|^*»i*ivu  <rv<tf<ikii»ck  l>m  we  may  be  allowed  to  re- 
>j^iv4  ^^v  tvNMji^  sl^iM  aJui^>iM4e«  wluvh  diie  poeoi  q£  Accoiti 
>kVMlU  Wv  M'<w#«»tMi^wd  lo  ^»c^  ret^pevtxntc  Le^  X.<.  and  whiuk 
%yui^x  lU  ;jbU  ^viKiJHU^^^  batk^  Jb^tM  ;io  much  kuauur  to  hi^ 
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The  person,  however,  to  whom  the  Italian  critics  have  una- 
nimously attributed  the  praise  of  having,  both  by  his  precept 
and  e:(ample,  revived  a  true  taste  in  Tuscan  literature,  was  a 
native  of  Venice,  the  illustrious  Pietro  Bembo.  "  It  was  he  who 
opened  a  new  Augustan  age,  who  emulated  Cicero  and  Virgil 
with  equal  success,  and  recalled  in  his  writings  the  elegance 
and  purity  of  Petrarea  and  of  Boccaccio."*     The  early  part  of 
the  life  of  Bembo  had  been   divided  between  amusements  and 
study  ;  but  neither  the  circumatances  of  his  family,  nor  his  own 
exertions,  had  ennbled  him  to  provide  for  his  support  in  a  man- 
ner equal  to  his  rank  or  his  habits  af  life.     His  appointment  hy 
Leo  X.  to  the  important  office  of  pontiflcal  secretary,  not  only 
gave  him  a  fixed  residence,  but  enabled  him  by  its  emoluments 
to  secure  a  respectable  competency  ;  hia  salary  of  one  thousand 
crowns  having  been  increased  by   the  grant  of  ecclesiastical 
reveuues  to  the  anauol  amount  of  three  thousand.     The  society 
I  vhich  Bembo  met  with  at  Rome  was  highly  congenial  to  his 
I  taste  ;  and  he  appears  from  his  letters  to  have  enjoyed  it  with 
ion  relish.     Amongst  his  most  intimate  friends  and 
I'Usociates,  wo  find  the  cardinals  da  Blbbiena  and  Giulio  de' 
1  Uedici,  the  poets  Tebaldco  and  Accolti,  the   inimitable  artist 
LRaETaelle  d'Urbino,  and  the  accomplished  nobleman  Baldassare 
I  Caatiglione.  The  high  reputation  which  Bembo  enjoyed  through- 
it  ftU  Italy  induced  the  pontiff  to  employ  him  occasionally  in 
I  important  embassies  ;  but  Bembo  was  designed  by  nature  rather 
I  for  an  elegant  writer  than  a  skilful  negotiator,  and  his  missions 
a  seldom  crowned  with   success.     In  the  exccntion  of  his 
e  as  pontifical  secretary,  he  is,  however,   entitled  to  great 
K  commendation,  and  the  letters  written  hy  him  and  his  associate 
pfiodoleti,  first  demonstrated  that  the  purity  of  the  Latin  idiom 
incompatible  with  the  forms  of  business  and  the  trans- 
■^BCtiun  of  public  affairs.   A  short  time  before  the  death  of  Leo  X. 
[Sembo  had  retired  from  Rome,  on  account,  as  has  been   gene 
lUy  supposed,  of  the  infirm  state  of  his  health ;  but  there  is 
o  conclude,  that  although  this  was  the  pretext,  he  had 
luse  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  pontiff,  and  that  he  left 
B)t  with  a  resolution  never  more  to  return.      Being  now  released 
pfrom  the  cares  of  business,  he  chose  as  his  residence  the  city  of 
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Padua.  He  bad  alroady  selected,  as  tlie  partner  of  his  leisure, 
a  young  woman  named  Morosina,  whom  he  frequently  mentions 
in  his  letters,  and  who  continued  to  reside  with  him  until  the 
time  of  her  death,  in  the  year  1535,  By  her  ho  had  two  Bona 
and  a  daughter,  to  whoac  education  he  paid  particular  atten- 
tion." The  revenues  which  he  derived  from  his  eccleHiastical 
prefennetitB  now  enabled  him  to  enjoy  the  liberty  of  a  private 
life,  devoted  t«  his  own  studies  and  pleasures,  and  to  the  society 
of  his  friends.     He  here  formed,  by  great  expense  and  assi- 

'  duity.  a  collection  of  the  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  authors,  which  in  point  of  number  and  value  was  exceeded 
by  very  few  in  Italy.  Of  these  works  the  greater  part  have 
since  been  incorporated  into  the  library  of  the  Vatican.  To 
those  he  added  a  cabinet  of  coins  and  medals,  enriched  with 
other  ancient  specimens  of  art.  A  part  of  his  time  was  spent 
at  his  country  residence  of  Vllla-boEza,  in  the  vicinity  of  Padua, 
where  ho  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  botany.  The  garden 
which  he  here  completed  and  furnished  with  plants  is  noticed 
by  various  authors.  In  this  state  of  independence  a  great  part 
of  bis  writings  was  produced,  and  such  was  the  happiness  which 
ho  enjoyed,  that  when,  in  the  year  1539,  be  was  unexpectedly 
nominated  by  Paul  HI.  to  the  rank  of  cardinal,  he  is  said  to 
have  hesitated  for  some  time  whether  he  should  accept  that 
dignity."  His  choice  was,  however,  at  last  determined  by  his 
having  oiMsideutally  heard,  at  the  celebration  of  mass,  the  priest 

.  pronounce  the  words,  Peter,  follom  rne,*  which  he  chose  to 
understand  as  applied  to  himself.  He  noiv  once  more  repaired 
to  Rome,  where  he  wos  highly  favoured  by  the  pontiff,  who 
conferred  upon  him  many  lucrative  benefices ;  and  where  he 
found  in  the  college  many  of  his  former  friends,  partiuularly  the 
cardinals  Contarino,  Sadolcti,  Cortese,  and  the  English  cardi- 
nal, Reginald  Pole,  who  then  held  a  high  rank  both  in  the 
political  and  literary  world.  In  this  city  Bembo  terminated  his 
days  in  the  year  1547,  being  then  upwards  of  seventy-six  years 

The  high  commendations  bestowed  on  the  writings  of  Bembo 
by  olmost  all  his  con  torn  poraries  have  been  confirmed  by  tb« 
best  critics  of  succeeding  times  ;  nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  by 
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■electing  as  his  modeU  Boccnccio  luiii  Petj'arca,  aud  by  com- 
liiniDg  their  eicellencea  with  hia  own  correct  and  elegant  taste, 
he  contributed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  banish  that  msticitj  of 
Btyle  which  characterised  the  writings  of  most  of  the  Italian 
Authors  at  the  commencement  of  the  Bixtecnth  century.  Ilia 
kuthoritj  and  example  produced  an  astonishing  effect ;  aud 
among  his  disciples  and  imitatora  may  be  found  many  of  tlie 
first  scholars  and  most  diatinguished  writers  of  the  age.  It 
must,  howe<rcr.  be  observed,  that  the  merit  of  his  works  consists 
rather  in  purity  and  correctness  of  diction,  than  in  vigour  ot 
aentiment,  or  variety  of  poetical  ornament ;  and  that  they  exhi- 
iit  but  little  diversity  either  of  character  or  subject,  Laving  for 
the  most  part  been  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  an  amorous 
passion.  Hia  Canzone  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Carlo  has 
Deen  highly  commended,  and  must  be  allowed  to  possess  merit, 
without,  however,  eshibiting  ihat  warmth  of  natural  feeling 
which  such  an  occasion  might  be  expected  to  produce.     In  esti- 

ting  with  impartiality  the  talents  of  Bembo,  and  oscertain- 
ing  the  services  which  he  rendered  to  the  progress  of  taste,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  make  a,  distinction  between  the  advance- 
ment of  Italian  poetry,  and  the  improvement  of  the  Italian  lan- 

ge  ;  between  the  efforts  of  genius  and  the  result  of  iuduBtiTf. 
5'he  poetical  works  of  Bembo  consist  chiefly  of  Sonetti  and 
C<im<nti  in  the  atylc  of  Pctrarca,  and  are  freijuently  more  cor- 
rect and  chaste,  hut  at  the  same  time  more  unimpassioned  and 
cold,  than  the  model  on  nhich  they  are  formed.  In  the  perusal 
of  these  pieces  we  perceive  nothing  of  that  genuine  feeling, 
which,  proceeding  fi-om  the  heart  of  the  author,  makes  a  direct 
and  irresistible  appeal  to  that  of  the  reader ;  and  but  little  even 
of  that  secondary  characteristic  of  genius  which  luiuriates  in  the 
regions  of  fancy,  and  by  its  vivid  and  rapid  imagery  delights 
the  imagination.  On  the  contrary,  whilst  these  pieces  stand 
approved  to  our  deliberate  judgment,  we  feel  a  conviction  that 
any  person  of  good  taate  and  extensive  reading  might,  by  a  due 
portion  of  labour,  produce  works  of  equal  merit.  That  thia  con- 
viction is  well  founded  is  proved  in  no  unequivocal  manner  by 
the  innumerable  throng  of  writers  who  have  imitated  the  man- 
ner of  Bembo  ;  and  who,  availing  tbomselves  of  the  eiample  of 
this  Bcholastic  style  of  coniposition,  have  inundated  Italy  with 
writings  which  seldom  eihibit  any  distinction  either  of  cha^ 
i3 
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racter  or  of  merit.  That  the  introduction  of  this  msnnerof  writ* 
ing  waa  fatal  to  the  higher  productioDs  of  genius  cannot  be 
doubted.  Internal  worth  was  sacrificed  to  eitemal  ornament. 
The  vehicle  was  gilt  and  polished  to  the  highest  degree,  but  it 
coDtained  nothing  of  any  value ;  and  the  whole  attention  of 
these  writara  was  employed,  not  in  discovering  icAat  should  be 
said,  but  hovi  it  should  be  sa-id. 

One  of  the  most  intimate  aaaociatea  of  Bembo,  as  well  in  hia 
various  embassies  and  public  concerns,  as  in  Ids  lit«rary  occu- 
pations, was  his  couQtryraan  Agostlno  Beazzatio  ;  who,  although 
he  was  only  descended  from  a  family  of  the  order  of  Venetiaa 
citizens,  enumerated  among  hia  ancestors  Francesco  Benzzano. 
great  chancellor  of  the  republic.  Agostlno  was  a  knight  of 
Jerusalem,  and  was  frequently  dispatched  by  Leo  X.  on  missions 
(pf  great  importance.  Such  was  his  acquaintance  with  the 
concerns  of  the  Roman  court,  and  his  eiperience  in  matters  of 
business,  that  he  was  consulted  at  Rome  as  an  oracle.  By  the 
bounty  of  Leo  X.,  he  becnme  possessed  of  rich  church  prefer- 
ments, and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  he  aspired  to  the  rank 
of  a  cardinal ;  although  in  one  of  his  Latin  poems,  addressed 
to  Leo  X..  he  professes  not  to  have  carried  his  views  bo  high,- 
An  infirm  state  of  healtli  compelled  him,  soon  after  the  death 
of  Leo,  to  quit  the  Roman  court,  and  the  last  eighteen  years  of 
his  life  were  spent  in  retirement  at  Trerigi ;  where  he  endea- 
voured, not  without  success,  to  alleviate  the  pains  or  exhilarate 
the  languor  of  sickness,  by  the  deUghta  of  study  and  the  society; 
iif  hia  friends.  Among  the  various  tributes  of  respect  to  hu 
memory,*  it  may  be  sufficient  to  notice,  that  he  is  enumerated 
by  Ariosto  among  the  moat  eminent  scholars  of  the  age.t 

From  the  works  of  Beazzano  it  appears  that  he  maintained 
a  literary  intercourse  with  most  of  the  learned  men.  of  his  timet 
His  Latin  writings  are  deservedly  preferred  to  those  in  his  nativ* 
tongue,  which  are  not  wholly  divested  of  the  rusticity  which 
prevailed  in  the  early  part  of  the  aijtteenth  century.  Of  ids- 
Bonnets,  a  great  part  are  addressed  to  the  emperor  Charles  Vt 
The  reat  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  commendation  of  Leo  X.t 
nf  Piotro  Bembo,  of  the  Marquis  del  Vasto,  and  other  distiii* 
giijsbed  characters.     Among  them  are  also  several  addressed 
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to  Titian,  the  eminent  painter,  in  tenna  of  high  ai 
graat  eateem.* 

Another  author,  equally  celebrated  for  his  Italian  and  hi^ 
Latin  productioDS,  is  the  elegant  Francesco  Maria  Molza,  whoHo 
writings  have  a  more  diatinctive  cliaracter  than  those  of  most 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  by  their  peculiar  tenderness  and 
expression  might  entitle  their  author  to  the  appellation  of  the 
TibuUuH  of  his  age.  He  was  bom  of  a  noble  familj  at  Modena, 
in  the  year  1489,  and  having  been  sent  by  his  father  to  Rome, 
h&d  there  the  good  fortune  to  be  associated  in  his  early  studies 
with  the  accompUsbed  Marc  Antonio  Fkminio,  one  of  tlio  most 
exquisite  Latin  poets  of  the  timet  After  having  made  an  un- 
eommon  proficiency  in  tbe  Greek  and  Latio  languages,  and 
acquired  also  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  which  then 
first  began  to  be  studied  in  Italy,  he  was  recalled  by  bis  father 
to  Modena  ;  where,  in  the  year  1512,  be  married  and  took  up 
Itis  residence.  He  hod,  however,  already  distinguished  himself 
ly  several  admired  productions  ;  and  having  heard  of  tbe 
extraordinary  liberality  of  Leo  X.  towards  men  of  talents,  and 
particularly  those  who  excelled  in  poetry,  bo  felt  such  an  irre- 
■istible  inclination  to  return  to  Rome,  tbat  neither  the  remon- 
Btrsncee  of  his  parents,  nor  bis  affection  for  hia  wife  and  children, 
could  prevent  him  from  carrying  his  purpose  into  execution. 
He  accordingly  arrived  at  that  city  about  the  close  of  the  year 
1516,  under  the  pretest  of  forwarding  a  lawsuit,  in  which  hia 
&mUy  was  involved,  but  to  whicli  it  appears  be  afterwards 
pud  very  little  attention.  Here  he  soon  formed  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Filippo  Beroaldo,  then  hbrarion  of  the 
Vatican,  Sadoleti,  Bembo,  Colocci,  Tebaldeo,  and  the  otbi^r 
distinguished  scholars  of  Rome,  to  whom  hia  society  was  highly 
acceptable.     In  this  situation  be   appears  whoUy  to  have  for 

Etten  bis  country,  his  parents,  his  family,  and  his  wife,  and  to 
ve  mingled  the  studies  of  literature  with  the  gratification  of 
ft'licentious  passion  for  a  Roman  lady  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
lie  received  a  wound  from  the  hand  of  an  unknown  assassin, 
which  had  nearly  cost  him  his  Ufa.}:  Soon  after  tbe  death  of 
Leo  X.  ho  quitted  the  city  of  Home,  in  common  with  many 

■  The  Latin  «nd  Itolkn   works  ul  Bettriacio  were  prinitd  >i   Venice  iu 
If  3R,  Std. 
V  f^OynMu^dePociiBinOp  tcni.  u.  p.  &J4.      ]:  Bentti,  Vila  del  MpIu. 
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utiier  eminent  and  le&mcit  men,  who  found  in  Adrian  Vt.,  ttw 

auccesaor  of  Loo,  a  pontiff  who  held  nil  the  produetiona  of 
literature  and  of  art  in  the  utmost  contempt.  InHiead,  how- 
ever, of  returning  to  his  family,  Molza  retired  to  Bologna,  where 
he  soon  became  deeplj  enamoured  of  Camilla  Gonzaga,  a  lady 
of  rank  ftud  beautj,  and  a  warm  admirer  of  Italian  poetry.  By 
her  attractions  he  was  detained  there  two  yeara  ;  although  it 
has  been  supposed  that  his  passion  was  merely  of  s.  Platonie 
kind.  The  life  of  Molza  seems,  however,  to  have  been  wholly 
divided  between  poetry  and  dissipation/'  During  the  transitory 
splendour  of  the  cardinal  Ippohto  de'  Medici,  he  was  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  his  court,  and  by  hla  extraor^nary 
talents  and  vivacity  attracted  the  admiration,  and  even  con- 
ciliated the  esteem  and  affection  of  a  large  circle  of  friends. 
After  having  abandoned  his  wife  and  his  offspring,  and  been 
disinherited  by  his  father,  he  at  length  terminated  his  days  by 
that  disease  which  afforded  a  subject  to  Fracastoro  for  hia 
admirable  poem  ;  to  which  the  complaints  of  Molza,  expressed 
in  verses  of  equal  elegance,  might  serve  at  once  as  a  supple^ 
ment  and  a  comment. 

The  most  celebrated  composition  of  Molza,  in  the  Italian 
language,  is  his  pastoral  PoemeUo,  entitled,  "  La  Ninfa  Tibe- 
rina,"  written  in  praise  of  Faustina  Mancini,  a  Roman  lady, 
who  then  engaged  his  ardent  but  volatile  affections.^'  Some  of 
his  Camoni  hare  also  great  merit,  and  unite  considerable 
vigour  of  sentiment  with  great  simplicity  and  elegance  of  ex- 
pression. This  may  sufRciently  appear  from  otie  of  these  pro- 
ductions, which  was  probably  addressed  to  Ippolito  de'  Medici, 
and  in  whicli  he  laments  that  his  young  patron  did  not  enjoy 
thoso  opportunities  of  signalising  himself  by  his  great  talents, 
which  would  have  been  afforded  him  under  the  pontificate  of 
Leo  X.  at  the  same  time  regretting  the  sudden  extinction  of 
those  hopes  which  the  virtues  and  munificence  of  that  pontiff 
had  inspired. 

Whilst  many  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  Italy, 
attracted  by  the  generosity  of  the  pontiff,  had  taken  up  their 
residence  in  Rome,  the  celebrated  Ariosto,  the  chief  favourite 
of  the  muses  and  the  glory  of  his  age,  remained  at  Ferrara, 
attached  to  the  court  of  the  cardinal  Ippolito  d'Qste,  in  whoso 
employment  he  had  lived  from  the  year  1503,"    During  thia 
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period  he  bcul  rendered  muny  important  Berrices  to  AlfoaRO, 
duke  of  Ferrara,  both  in  a  civil  oud  military  capacity  ;  in  the 
fonner  of  which  he  had  incurred  no  leas  danger  than  in  tiie 
■,  particularly  on  hia  emhassy  to  Rome  in  the  year  1512, 
to  appease  the  anger  of  that  irascible  pontiff,  Julius  11.*  The 
long  and  Meudly  tntercouree  which  had  subsisted  between 
Ariosto  and  Leo  X.  before  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate,  in- 
duced the  poet,  soon  after  that  event,  to  hasten  to  Rome,  in 
the  hopes  of  sharing  that  bounty  which  was  so  liberally  bestowed 
on  others  of  much  inferior  merit.  Leo  recognised  his  nld  friend  ; 
and  raising  him  from  the  ground,  and  kissing  him  on  each 
cheek,  assured  him  of  the  contimiance  of  his  favour  and  pro- 
tection.+  The  favour  of  the  pontiff  extended,  however,  no 
further  on  tlus  occasion,  than  to  grant  him  a  special  bull,  to 
secure  to  bim  the  emoluments  to  arise  from  the  publication  of 
his  celebrated  poem.  But  if  the  sanguine  espectations  of  the 
poet  were  disappointed,  his  good  senaa  soon  convinced  him  that 
the  blame  was  not  wholly  to  he  imputed  to  the  pope  ;  and 
whilst  he  describes,  in  tlie  most  lively  manner,  the  demolition  of 
his  hopes,  he  furnishes,  even  in  tlie  midst  of  his  sarcasms,  a 
sufficient  apology  for  the  pontiff.  "  Some  persons  may  perhaps 
observe,"  says  he,  in  his  epistolary  satire  to  AnnibaleMalaguzzt; 
"  that  if  1  had  gone  to  Rome  in.  quest  of  benefices,  I  might 
have  caught  more  than  one  before  this  time  ;  especially  as  I  had 
long  been  in  favour  with  the  pope,  and  had  ranked  among  his 
ancient  friends  before  his  virtue  and  his  good  fortune  had 
exalted  him  to  his  high  diguity  ;  or  the  Plorentines  had  opened 
to  him  iheir  gates  ;  or  his  brother  Giuliano  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  court  of  Urbino,  where,  with  the  author  of  the  '  Corte- 
giauo,'  with  Bemboandotherfavouritesof  Apollo,  he  alleviated 
the  hardships  of  his  exile.  When,  too,  the  Medici  again  raised 
their  heads  in  Florence,  and  the  Gonfaloniere,  flying  from  his 
palace,  met  with  hia  ruin  ;  and  when  he  went  to  Rome  to  take 
the  name  of  Leo,  he  still  preserved  his  attachment  to  me. 
Often  whilst  he  was  legate  has  he  told  me,  that  he  should  make 
no  difference  between  bis  brother  and  myself.  On  this  account 
it  may  appear  strange  to  some,  that  when  I  paid  )iim  a  visit  at 
Rome,  ho  should  have  humbled  my  crcat  ;  but  to  these  I  shall 
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Tey\y  hy  a  story.     Read  it,  my  friend  ;  for  to  read  it  is  leM ' 
u'OLible  to  jou,  than  it  was  to  me  to  write  it. 

"  '  There  was  once  a  season  in  which  the  earth  was  so  parched 
up  with  heat,  that  it  seemed  as  if  Phahus  hod  ttgaiu  relin- 
quished the  reiuB  to  Phaeton.  Every  well  and  every  spring 
waa  dry.  Brooks  and  streams,  nay,  even  the  most  celebrated 
rivera,  might  be  crossed  without  a  bridge.  In  these  tiniea 
lived  a  ahepherd,  I  know  not  whether  to  eall  him  rieh,  or  en- 
cumbered, with  herds  and  flocks,  who  having  long  sought  for 
water  in  vain,  turned  his  prayers  towards  that  Being  who  never 
deaerts  those  who  trust  in  him  ;  and  by  divine  favour  he  was 
instructed,  that  at  the  bottom  of  a  certain  valley  he  would  find 
the  welcome  aid.  He  immediately  departed  with  his  wife,  hia 
children,  and  all  his  cattle  ;  and  according  to  his  expectations 
found  the  spring.  The  well  was  not,  however,  very  deep  ; 
and  having  only  a  smaii  vessel  to  dispense  the  water,  he  desired 
his  followers  not  to  take  it  amiss  if  he  secured  the  first  draught 
for  himself,  The  next,  says  he,  is  for  nij  wife,  and  the  third 
and  fourth  for  my  dear  children,  till  all  their  thirat  be  quenched. 
The  next  must  be  distributed  to  such  of  my  friends  aa  have 
assisted  me  in  opening  the  well.  He  then  attenda  to  his  cattle^ 
taking  earc  to  supply  those  first  whose  death  would  occasion 
him  the  greatest  loss.  Under  these  regulations  they  pass  on, 
one  after  another,  to  drink.  At  length  a  poor  parrot,  which 
waa  very  much  beloved  by  its  master,  cried  out,  Alas  !  I  am 
neither  one  of  his  relations,  nor  did  I  assist  in  digging  the  well ; 
nor  am  I  likely  to  be  of  more  service  to  him  in  future,  than  I 
have  been  in  times  past.  Others,  I  observe,  are  still  behind 
me  ;  and  even  1  shall  die  of  thirst  if  I  cannot  elsewhere  obtain 
relief.'  With  this  story,  my  good  cousin,  you  may  dismiss 
those  who  think  that  the  pope  should  prefer  me  before  the 
Neri,  the  Vanm,  the  Lotli,  and  the  5(ioi,"  his  nephews  and 
relations,  who  must  drink  first ;  and  afterwards  those  whohave 
assisted  in  investing  bim  with  the  richest  of  all  mantles.  When 
these  are  satisfied,  he  will  favour  those  who  espoused  his  cause 
against  Soderini,  on  his  return  to  Florence.  One  person  will 
say,  'I  waa  with  Piero  inCascntiao,  and  narrowly  escaped  being 
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(oltenftnd  killed.'  '1,' cries  Brandino,  'lent him  money.'  'Ho 
lived,'  exclaims  a  third,  'a.  whale  year  at  mj  expense,  whibt  I 

misbed  him  with  arms,  with  clothes,  with  money,  and  with 

irses.  If  I  wait  until  all  these  are  aatislied  I  ehall  certainly 
either  perish  with  thirst,  or  see  the  well  exhausted.'  " 

That  Ariosto,  however,  felt  his  disappointment,  is  evident 
from  many  other  passages  in  his  Satires,  in  which  he  advens 
o  his  journey  to  Boiue  with  equal  vexation  and  pleasantry. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  munificence  cf  the  pontiff  by  do  means 
corresponded  with  the  kind  and  even  aflectionate  reception 
which  the  poet  experienced  on  bia  arrival.  The  granting  him 
a  pontifical  privilege  for  securing  to  him  the  sole  right  of  print- 
ing his  great  work,  the  bull  for  which  was,  as  he  pointedly  in- 
UB,  expedited  at  AisoiCTicjyeiwe,  was,  assuredly,  no  great 
e^rt  of  princely  bounty.  It  is,  however,  evident,  from  the 
writings  of  Ariosto,  that  he  possessed  a  considerable  share  of 
ihat  impatience  and  irritability  which  are  the  usual  attendants 
of  genius.     After  waiting  a  few  days  at  Rome,  in  the  axpecta- 

n  that  the  pope  would  have  made  a  liberal  provision  for  one 
towards  whom  he  hod  expressed  such  uncommon  regard,  he 
laatily  took  his  departure,  with  a  firm  resolution  never  more  to 
Tetum.*  There  is,  however,  sufficient  reason  to  beheve,  that 
'Ariosto  experienced  at  different  times  the  liberality  of  the  pon- 
tiff; and  in  particular,  that  Leo  presented  him  with  aeveral 
hundred  crowns  towards  the  expense  of  publishing  his  immortal 
poem.t  It  is  certain  also  that  the  disappointment  which  he  has 
described  in  such  lively  terms,  did  not  excite  in  the  generous 
breast  of  Ariosto  any  lasting  degree  of  animosity  towards  the 
pontiff !  whom  he  has  frequently  mentioned  in  his  subsequent 
writings  with  the  highest  veneratinn  and  applause. 

On  quitting  Rome,  Ariosto  did  not  immediately  return  to 
Ferrara,  but  paid  a  visit  to  Florence,  where  he  was  present  at 
the  rejoicings  which  tooh  place  in  that  city  on  the  elevation  of 
Leo  X.  He  remained  there  at  least  six  mouths,  and  probably 
a  much  longer  time  ;  attracted  by  the  air  and  situation  of  the 
place,  the  beauty  of  the  women,  and  the  manners  of  the  inha- 
bitants ;   and  on  his  departure,  celebrated  in  an  exquisite  poem 
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the  opportunities  of  enjojTnent  whicli  it  aflorded  him,  ami  wM 
it  seems  were  Butficient  to  banish  sll  on zieties  but  those  of  love.'' 
On  his  arrival  at  Ferrara  lie  again  attached  himself  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  cardinal  IppoUto  ;  which,  however,  did  not  prevent 
hia  finishing  the  poem  on  which  he  had  been  so  long  employed, 
and  which  he  published  at  Ferrara  in  the  jear  1515.  If 
Arioato  was  disappointed  in  the  conduct  of  Leo  X.  he  had  much 
more  reason  to  complain  of  the  illiberality  and  inscnHibility  of 
bis  great  patron  the  cardinal,  to  whom  he  has  inscribed  his 
work  in  terms  of  such  high  commendation  ;  hut  who,  instead  of 
affording  him  any  recompense  for  his  labours,  inquired  from 
him,  with  tlie  inditferencu  of  a  stupid  curiosity,  where  he  had 
collected  together  such  a  number  of  absurdities."  This  reproof, 
which  waa  not  counterbalanced  by  any  net  of  kindness  on  the 
part  of  the  cardinal,  greatly  oiiected  the  poet ;  who,  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  poem,  expressed  his  sense  of  it  by  an  Impresa  or 
device,  in  which  he  has  represented  a  serpent,  towards  which  a 
hand  is  stretched  out  attempting  with  a  pair  of  shears  to  cut  off 
its  head,  and  surrounded  by  the  motto,  /Vo  bono  malitm.  This 
device,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  alluded  to  the  supposed  heal- 
ing power  of  the  serpent,  he  exchanged  In  the  next  edition  for 
one  which  he  perhaps  thought  would  be  more  generally  under- 
stood, and  represented  his  lost  labours  by  the  emblem  of  a  hive 
of  bees,  which  arc  destroyed  with  flume  for  the  purpose  of  rob- 
bing them  of  their  honey.* 

In  the  year  1518,  the  cardinal  Ippolito  d'Eate  undertook  a 
journey  to  Hungary,  on  which  he  enpected  to  be  accompanied 
by  the  most  eminent  persons  in  his  court,  and  among  the  rest 
by  Ariosto.  The  poet  was  not,  however,  inclined  to  make 
such  a  sacrifice  of  his  time,  of  which  he  well  knew  the  value,  or 
of  his  health,  which  was  then  in  a  procarioua  state,  to  the  grati- 
fication of  a  person  who  appears  not  to  have  merited  his  attach- 
ment. By  bis  refusal,  he  not  only  lost  the  favour  of  the 
cardinal,  but  incurred  his  resentment,  which  he  nionifeated  by 
depriving  the  poet  of  the  pitiful  stipend  of  twenty-five  crowns, 
which  it  seems  the  cardinal  allowed  him  every  four  months,  but 
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wliich  he  had  not  always  tlie  good  fortiiTio  to  obtain.  This  event 
supplied  ArioBto  with  the  subject  of  his  first  Satire,  in  which  be 
has  treated  it  with  the  most  severe  pleasantrj,  the  most  attrac- 
tive simplicitj,  and  the  most  inimitable  wit  ;  avowing  his  reso- 
lution to  maintain  the  independence  both  of  hia  peraon  and 
mind,  and  to  withdraw  from  the  vexations  of  a  court  to  the 
retirement  of  private  life.  He  accordingly  quitted  Fcrrara  and 
took  up  his  residence  in  his  native  district  of  Reggio,  attending 
only  (a  his  own  studies  and  amuaements  ;  where  he  remained 
until  the  death  of  the  cardinal. 

The  loBB  of  hia  patron  Bcems  to  have  been  the  commence- 
ment of  the  good  fortune  of  Ariosto.  Immediately  after  that 
event  he  was  again  called  to  Ferrara  by  the  Duke  Alfonso,  who 
appears  to  have  been  desirous  of  repairing  the  neglect  of  hia 
brother,  and  who  appointed  Ario9to  to  a  respectable  situation 
in  hia  court,  without  requiring  front  him  any  attendance  which 
might  interfere  with  his  Etudiea.  The  liberality  of  the  duke 
Boon  enabled  Ariosto  to  erect  for  himself  a  house  in  the  city  of 
Ferrara,  in  the  front  of  which  he  placed  an  inscription  suitable 
to  the  modest  mansion  of  a  poet,  and  consistent  with  the  modera- 
tion and  independence  of  his  own  character.''  In  this  residence, 
and  in  the  gardens  attached  to  it,  he  devoted  himself  with  fresh 
ardour  to  his  literary  pursuits ;  be  composed  the  additional 
cantos  of  his  "  Orlando,  '  and  versified  his  two  comedies  of  the 
*'  Cassaria  "  and  the  "  Suppositi,"  which  he  had  in  his  youth 
written  in  prose.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Leo  X.  his  leisure 
was  for  a  short  time  interrupted  by  a  mission  to  the  district  of 
Garfagnana,  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Ferrara,  whither  he  was 
sent  by  the  duke  to  appease,  by  his  discretion  and  authority,  a 
tumult  among  the  inhabitants,  in  which  hia  efforta  had  the 
desired  success  :'"  but  the  city  of  Ferrara  continued  to  be  his 
chief  residence  until  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  on 
the  sixth  day  of  June,  1533,  after  he  had  attained  the  fifty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age. 

On  a  work  so  well  known,  and  bo  universally  read,  as  ths 
"  Orlando  Furioso,"  "'  any  observationa  would  now  be  super- 
fiuouG."  Like  moat  of  the  eminent  scholars  of  the  age,  Ariosto 
devoted  a  portion  of  his  leisure  to  Latin  composition  ;  but 
although  some  of  his  productions  in  this  language  have  conai- 
Oerable  merit,'"  it  is  on  his  writiagi  in  hia  native  tongue  thai 
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hia  pcrninncnt  reputation  is  fouodeJ.  On  taking  a  general 
view  of  the  pools  uf  tliis  period,  wo  immediately  perceive  that 
Ario^tu  occupies  the  first  Btatioii,  and  that  had  it  been  deprived 
of  the  splendour  of  hia  tolenta,  a  conaiderable  diminution  most 
have  been  mode  from  the  glory  of  the  age.  The  fertility  of  hia 
invention,  the  livelinesa  of  bis  imagery,  the  natural  ease  and 
felicity  of  his  diction,  give  a  charm  to  his  compositions  which 
arrests  the  attention  and  interests  the  feelings  of  the  reader,  in 
a  degree  not  experienced  from  the  prodactions  of  any  of  his 
contemporaries.  Whilst  the  other  writers  of  Italy  were  devot- 
ing their  talents  to  the  close  imitation  of  Petrarca,  and  to  the 
more  elegances  of  expression,  he  allowed  himself  a  wider  range, 
and  poured  forth  the  ideas  of  his  creative  fancy  in  his  own 
attractive  and  forcible  language.  Hence  the  genius  of  Ariosto 
is  not  presented  to  us  in  the  fashionable  garb  of  the  day,  but 
in  its  own  natural  and  becoming  dress,  which  appears  equally 
graeeful  and  appropriate  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  By  tlie 
example  of  Bembo,  the  Italians  would  have  written  with  cor- 
rectness and  with  elegance,  hut  they  would  have  been  read  only 
by  their  own  countrymen.  The  delicate  and  attenuated  senti- 
ment wbioh  gives  its  faint  animation  to  their  writing! 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  transfuBe  it  into  another  language 
but  the  bold  and  vigorous  ideas  of  Ariosto  bear  without  injury 
all  change  of  climate  ;  and  bis  worts  have  contributed  more 
than  those  of  any  other  author  to  diffuse  a  true  poetical  spirit 
throughout  Europe. 

The  applause  bestowed  upon  those  whose  labours  contributetJ 
to  restore  the  purity  of  the  Italian  tongue,  must  not,  however^ 
bo  confined  lo  one  sex  only.  At  no  former  period  of  societ] 
hod  the  spirit  of  literature  been  so  generally  ditfiised  ;  and  ' 
DO  period  have  its  female  admirers  proved  themselves  ma 
aocomplished  proficients  or  more  formidable  rivals.  Amoii|f^ 
those  who  at  this  time  diatioguished  tbemselvea  by  their  talent^. 
two  are  conspicuously  eminent ;  not  only  for  their  high  rank, 
extraordinary  acqnirements,  and  excellent  literary  productions, 
but  for  the  unsullied  purity  of  their  character,  and  for  all  the 
virtues  which  add  lustre  to  their  aex.  These  are  Yittoria 
Colonna,  marchioness  of  Fcscara,  and  Veronica  Gambara, 
countess  of  Correggio. 

Vittoria  Colonna  was  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  oonh 
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niander,  Pabrizio  Colonna,  grand  conatable  of  the  kingdom  uf 
Naples,  by  Anna  di  Montefeltro,  the  daughter  of  Federigo, 
duke  of  Urbino.  She  was  born  about  the  year  1 490,  and  wheo 
only  four  years  of  age  was  destined  to  be  the  future  bride  of 
Ferdinando  d'Avalos,  marquis  of  Pescara,  then  very  littla 
further  advanced  in  life.  The  estraordioary  endowments  both 
of  person  and  of  mind,  with  which  she  was  favoured  by  nature, 
ftided  by  a  diligent  and  virtuous  education,  rendered  her  the 
object  of  general  admiration,  and  her  hand  waa  repeatedly 
sought  in  marriage  by  several  of  the  independent  sovereigns  of 
Italy,  Happily,  however,  the  early  choice  of  the  parents  was 
confirmed  hj  the  mutual  attachment  of  their  offspring,  and  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  she  became  the  wife  of  a  man  who,  by  his 
great  endowments,  unshaken  fidelity,  and  heroic  valour,  merited 
such  a  partner.  A  perfect  conformity  of  temper  and  of  ex- 
cellence was  the  pledge  of  their  conjugal  affection  ;  hut  the 
eonteata  which  distracted  Italy  soon  called  the  marquia  from 
his  domestic  enjoyments,  and  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  where 
he  had  the  command  of  the  cavalry,  he  was  dangerously 
wounded,  and  led,  with  the  cardinal  de'  Medici,  afterwarda 
o  X.,  a  prisoner  to  Milan.  Whilst  confined  in  the  castle  of 
that  place,  and  prevented  by  bis  wounds  from  bodily  exercise, 
he  devoted  his  hours  to  study  ;  the  result  of  which  appeared  in 
a  dialogue  on  Lone,  addreaaed  to  hia  wife,  which  we  are  assured 
waa  replete  with  good  sense,  eloijueuce,  and  wit.  He  was  at 
length  liberated  from  his  confinement  by  tho  friendly  inter- 
ference of  the  marshal  Trivulzio  ;  and  by  the  active  part  which 
he  afterwards  took  in  the  military  atfairs  of  the  time,  and  the 
engagements  in  which  he  waa  victorious,  acquired  the 
highest  character  among  the  Italian  leaders.  Having  entered 
e  of  the  emperor,  he  commanded  at  the  battle  of 
Pavia,  in  which  Francis  1.  was  made  prisoner  ;  where  he 
diatinguiahed  himself  no  less  by  bis  magnanimity  and  humanity, 
than  by  his  prudence  and  intrepidity,  to  which  the  success  of 
the  Imperialists  has  usually  been  attributed.*  This  event  he 
did  not,  however,  long  survive,  having  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  his 
military  fatigues  and  the  consequences  of  his  wounds.     He  died 

*  Hi«  generosity  »nd  iHtnlion  to  the  colehrated  chevalier  Bajirf,  who  loU 
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Bl  Milan  in  the  month  of  December,  1525,  after  i>  sliort 
glorious  life,  which  has  nlTorded  ample  materials  for  the  hii 
riaa.  ThiB  fatal  event  blighted  all  the  hopes  of  his  consn 
nor  did  her  Borrow  admit  of  any  alloviation,  except  sucb  as 
found  in  celebratinj^  the  character  and  the  virtues  of  her 
huaband,  and  recording  their  mutual  affection  in  her  tender 
and  exquisite  verse.  Soon  after  hia  death  she  retired  to  the 
island  of  lachia,  refusing  to  UsteD  to  tlioae  proposalfl  of  other 
nuptials,  which,  as  sho  had  no  ofr»pring,  her  friends  were 
desirous  that  she  should  accept.  In  her  retirement  she  appears 
to  have  acquired  a  strong  religious  cast  of  character,  which  did 
not,  however,  prevent  her  from  exercising  her  poetical  talents, 
although  she  fron)  this  time  devoted  them  chiefly  to  sacred 
subjects.  Her  exemplary  conduct,  and  the  uncommon  merit  ot 
her  writings,  rendered  her  the  general  theme  of  applause  among 
the  moat  distinguished  poets  and  learned  men  of  the  time,  with 
many  of  whom  she  maintained  a.  friendly  epistolary  intercourse. 
She  was  also  a  warm  admirer  of  the  great  artist  Michel-Agnolo, 
who  designed  for  her  several  excellent  pieces,  the  ideas  of 
which  have  been  preserved  by  the  engraver;"  and  who  appears 
to  have  enjoyed  her  favour  and  friendship  in  an  eminent 
degree  ;  she  having  on  several  occasions  quitted  her  residence 
at  Viterbo,  to  which  place  she  retired  some  years  before  her 
death,  and  made  excursions  to  Rome  for  no  other  purpose  than 
that  of  enjoying  his  society.  This  affectionate  attachment, 
equally  honourable  to  both  parties,  was  at  other  times  supported 
by  an  epistolary  intercourse.  To  her  Miehel-Agnolo  has  also 
addressed  several  of  his  sonnets,  which  yet  remain,  and  in 
which  his  admiration  of  her  beauty  and  accomplishments  is 
tempered  by  the  most  profound  respect  for  her  character.  It 
is  a  singular  anecdote,  preserved  by  Condivi,  that  this  eminent 
man  paid  her  a  visit  in  the  last  moments  of  her  life  ;  and  thai 
he  afterwards  expressed  hia  extreme  regret  that  he  had  not  on 
that  occasion  kissed  her  face  or  her  forehead,  as  well  as  her 
hand.  After  having  lived  until  the  year  1547,  she  terminated 
her  days  at  Borne  ;  not  having  taken  upon  her  any  religious 
profession,  and  not  indeed  without  having  given  rise  to  some 
suspicion  that  she  was  inclined  to  the  doctrines  of  the  reformed 
church.'' 

Among  the  Italian  writers  who  have  revived  in  their  works 
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the  style  of  Petrarca,  Vittoria  Coloniia  is  entitled  to  the  fir?' 
rank  ;  and  hor  sonnets,  many  of  which  are  addressed  to  tho 
■bade  of  her  departed  husband,  or  relate  to  the  state  of  her 
own  mind,  poaaesa  more  vigour  of  thought,  vivacity  of  colouring, 
&nd  natural  pathos,  thau  are  generally  to  bo  found  among  the 
disciples  of  that  school."  Her  Canzone,  or  monody  to  the 
memory  of  her  departed  husband,  is,  however,  more  deservedly 
celebrated,  and  is  certainly  in  no  respect  inferior  to  that  of 
"  nho  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Carlo  ;  but  perhaps  the 
it  favourable  speeimon  of  her  talents  appears  in  her  Slame, 
verses  in  ottava  rijna,  which  iu  simplicity,  harmony,  and 
elegance  of  style,  equal  the  productions  of  any  of  her  contem- 
poraries, and  in  lively  description  and  genuine  poetry  eicel 
them  all ;  excepting  only  those  of  the  inimitable  Ariosto, 

Veronica  Qambara  was  the  daughter  of  the  count  Gian- 
Francesco  Gamhara,  by  his  wife  Alda  Pia  of  Cnrpi,  and  was 
married  in  1509,  to  Giberto  X.  lord  of  Correggio,  whom  she 
rvived  many  years,  devoting  herself  to  the  education  of  lier 
■o  sons  IppoUto  and  Girolamo,  the  latter  of  whom  obtained 
the  dignity  of  a  cardinal  of  the  Roman  church.  Her  natural 
disposition,  the  course  of  her  education,  and  above  all,  perhaps, 
the  instructions  and  advice  of  Fictro  Bembo,  led  her  in  her 
joutU  to  devote  a  part  of  her  leisure  to  the  cultivation  of  her 
poetical  talents,  which  through  alt  the  vicissitudes  of  her  future 
life,  was  her  occasional  amusement.*  In  the  year  1528,  she 
left  Correggio  to  reside  at  Bologna  with  her  brother  TTberto, 
on  whom  Clement  Vll.  had  conferred  the  office  of  governor  of 
ttiat  city.  Here  she  established  in  her  house  a  kind  of 
academy,  which  was  freijuented  by  Bembo,  Moka,  Mauro, 
Oapclio,  and  other  eminent  men  who  then  resided  at  the 
Koman  court.  She  afterwards  returned  to  Correggio,  where  she 
had  the  honour  of  receiving  as  her  guest  the  emperor  Charles 
Her  life  was  prolonged  until  the  year  1 550.  Her  writings, 
which  had  been  dispersed  in  various  collections  of  the  lime, 
collected  and  published  at  Brescia  in  1759,  and  although 
)r  in  elegance  and  pohsh  to  tliosc  of  Yiltoria  Culonna,  dis- 
play a  peculiar  originality  and  vivacity,  both  in  sentiment  and 
Mnguage,  which  raise  them  far  above  those  insipid  effusi'7ia 
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wnicli,  under  the  name  of  sonnets,  at  this  time  mandated  ItBiyJ* 
The  mutual  esteem  aud  admirAtion  that  Bubaiat«d  between  thesB 
aeoompliBLeJ  women,  ib  recorded  in  their  writings.  Their 
example  excited  the  emulation  of  many  competitor  among  their 
own  sex,  and  the  Simalriei  of  the  sixteenth  century  may  be 
considered  as  little  inferior,  either  in  numlier  or  in  merit,  to 
tlie  Simatori.  Of  theae,  some  of  the  moat  diBtinguished  are 
CoBtauza  d'Avaloa,  duchees  of  AmalB,*  a  few  of  whose  Bonnets, 
iif  no  inferior  merit,  are  united  to  the  works  of  Vittoria 
Colomia  in  the  edition  of  Ifosaa,  1553  ;  TuUia  d'Aragona, 
the  illegitimoto  offspring  of  Pietro  TagUaTia,  a  cardinal  of  the 
church,  and  himself  an  illegitimate  descendant  of  the  royal 
house  of  Aragon  ;''  Laura  Terracina,  a  Neapolitan  lady,  whose 
numerous  poetical  works  have  frequently  been  printed  ;''  Gaa- 
para  Stamjm  of  Padua,  ranked  among  the  best  poets  of  her 
time,"  and  Laura  Battiferra  of  tfrbino,"  represented  by  her 
contempomries  as  the  riTal  of  Sappho  In  the  elegance  of  her 
writings,  and  much  her  superior  in  the  modesty  and  decorum 
of  hor  life. 

To  the  time  of  Leo  X,  is  to  be  referred  the  perfecting  of  the 
jocose  Italian  satire,  which  originated  in  Florence  towards  the 
close  of  the  preceding  century.  The  credit  of  reviving  this 
whimBiuol  style  of  composition,  and  rendering  it  in  the  highest 
degree  lively  and  eutertaining,  is  due  to  the  eccentric  geniue 
of  Francesco  Berni,  whence  it  has  been  denominated  La  Poetia 
Bemeiea.  In  this  undertaking  he  had,  however,  some  co- 
ndjutors  of  no  inoonsiJerablo  talents,  and  in  particular  Fran- 
uesoo  Uauro  and  Giau-Franccsco  Bini,  whose  works  have 
usually  been  united  with  his  own,  to  which  in  vivacity  and 
humomr  they  arc  little  inferior.  The  character  of  Berni  was  as 
singular  as  his  writings.  lie  was  bom  at  Lamporecchio,  ■ 
small  town  in  the  Tuscan  state,  of  a  noble,  although  reduced 
,  fouiily,  ond  was  sent,  whilst  very  young,  to  Florence,  where  he 
remained  until  he  had  attained  his  nineteenth  year,  and  where 
be  probably  imbibed  from  the  works  of  the  Puloi,  Franco,  ond 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  the  earliest  taste  for  that  style  of  compo- 
sition by  which  he  afterwards  so  greatly  distinguished  himself. 
A'ooul  the  year  1517,  he  repaired  to  Rome  and  entered  into  litf 

•  Creadmb.  vol.  a.  a   (DC.      Maiiuthelli,  vol.  ii.  0.  IS'.'S. 
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•emce  of  the  cardinal  Bernardo  da  Bibbieno,  to  whom  ne  was 
ia  some  degree  related,  and  from  whom  he  ciitcrtainod  hopes 
Af  preferment  which  were  not  realised.  After  the  death  of 
Bernardo,  he  attached  himself  to  his  nephew,  the  cardinal 
Angelo  da  Bibbiena,  but  with  no  greater  advantage,  and  was 
at  length  obliged  to  accept  tlie  office  of  secretary  to  Giamnjat- 
teo  Qhiherti,  bishop  of  Verona,  who  then  held  the  icoportant 
Station  of  datarj  to  the  Roman  see.  Having  now  taken  too 
ecclesiastical  habit,  Berni  was  occasionallj  employed  by  Ghi- 
berti  in  miesioDS  to  his  more  distant  benefices,  and  frequently 
accompanied  the  bishop  on  hia  joarneys  through  Italy  ;  but  the 
fetigues  of  business,  and  the  habits  of  regularity  were  irksome 
to  him,  and  be  sought  for  relief  in  the  society  of  the  Muses, 
who  generally  brought  both  Bacchus  and  Venus  in  their  train. 
Being  at  length  preferred  to  the  affluent  and  easy  station  of  a 
Ganoa  of  Florence,  he  retired  to  (hat  city,  where  he  was  much 
more  distinguished  by  the  eccentricity  of  iiis  conduct  and  the 
pungency  of  his  satire,  than  by  tbe  regularity  of  his  life. 
Such  was  his  aversion  to  a  state  of  servitude,  if  we  may  credit 
the  humorous  passages  in  which  he  has  professedly  drawn  his 
sooner  received  a  command  from  bis 
fineible  reluctance  to  comply  with  it. 
;,  dancing,  gaming,  or  hmiting  ;  his 
having  nothing  to  do,  and  stretching 
Ilia  bed.  His  chief  exercise  was  to 
himself  to  steep,  and  after  sleep 
He  observed  neither  days  nor  almanacks  ;  and 
ordered  to  bring  him  no  news,  whether  good 


character,  that  be 
itron,  than  he  felt  an 
Q  delighted  not  in  mu 
sole  pleasure  consisting  i 
himeelf  at  full  length  ii 
eat  a  little  and  then 
to  eat  again. 
Berraats 


:  bad.      These  exaggerations,  among  many  other 

ravagant,  may  at  least  be  admitted  as  a  proof  that  Bemi 

a  fond  of  his  ease,   and  that  hia  writings  were  rather  the 

tansement  of  his  leisure  than  a  serious  occupation. 

'    The  death  of  Berni  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the 

}  enmity   which  subsisted  between  the  duke   Aleasandro 

d  the  cardinal  Ippolito  de'  Medici,  each  of  whom  is  supposed 

D  have  contended  with  the  other,  which  should  first  destroy  his 

d  by  poison.       One  of  them,  if  we  may  beheve  this  story, 

I   desirous   of    engaging   the   assistance  of  Bemi.  and   he 

laving  refused  to  join  in  so  detestable  a  project,  fell  a  victim 

ID  the  revenge  uf  hia  patron,  by  a  ilcatli   of  similar  treachery. 

TOL.  II.  £ 
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On  this  it  mftj  be  sufficient  Co  observe,  that  the  cardioftl  Hei 
in  the  month  of  August,  1535,  and  tliat  Berui  survived  him  at 
least  uutil  the  month  of  July,  1536.  We  may  therefore  con- 
clude with  certainty,  that  he  wae  not  poisoned  by  the  cardinal, 
and  with  acareely  less  certainty  that  he  was  not  poisoned  by 
Aleasandro,  for  not  having  concurred  in  the  destruction  of  a 
riral  who  had  then  been  dead  nearly  twelve  months.* 

Of  the  style  of  composition  adopted  by  Berni  and  his 
associates,  it  is  not  easy  te  convey  an  odequale  idea,  as  ite 
excellence  consists  rather  in  the  simplicity  of  the  diction,  and 
the  sweetness  of  the  Tuscan  idiom,  tlian  in  that  sterling  wit 
and  vigorous  sentiment  which  bear  to  be  transfused  ii '')  another 
language.  Of  all  writers,  those  whose  merit  depends  on  what 
is  called  humour  are  the  most  local.  That  which  in  one 
country  is  received  with  admiration  and  delight,  may  in  another 
he  cousidered  as  insipid  or  contemptible.  To  enjoy  these 
writings  in  their  full  extent,  some  degree  of  acquaintance  is 
necessary  with  the  manners  and  peculiarities  of  the  inhabitants, 
even  of  the  lower  claasos,  and  jierhaps  the  delicacy  and  flavour 
of  them  can  never  be  fully  perceived  except  by  a  native.  These 
observations  may  be  applied  in  different  degrees,  not  only  tq 
the  works  of  Berni,  Bini,  and  Mauro,  but  to  the  Capituli  and 
satires  of  Giovanni  della  Casa,  Agnolo  Firenzuola,  Francesco- 
Maria  Molza,  Pictro  Nelli,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Andrea 
da  Bergamo,  and  a  long  train  of  other  writers,  who  have 
signalised  themselves  in  this  mode  of  eomjKisition. "  That 
these  early  productions  led  the  way  to  a  similar  eccentricity  of 
style  in  other  countries,  is  not  improbable,  and  perhaps  the 
most  characteristic  idea  of  the  writings  of  Berni  and  his 
associates,  may  be  obtained  by  cuiisidcring  them  to  be,  in  lively 
and  unaffected  verse,  what  the  works  of  Rabelais,  of  Cervantes, 
ond  of  Sterne,  ore  in  prose." 

It  is,  however,  much  to  be  regretted,  that  a  great  part  of 
these  compositions  are  remarkable  for  a  degree  of  indecency 
and  profanencss,  which  requires  all  the  wit  and  elegance  of  the 
original,  and  perliaps  more  sympathy  vrith  such  subjects  than 
an  untainted  mind  should  feel,  to  prevent  their  being;  read 
without  disapprobation  or  disgust.     It  can,  therefore,  i 
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BO  Burpriee,  that  these  pieces,  manj  of  irhich  have  been  written 
by  men  of  high  ecclesiastical  rank,  Ehould  have  brought  some 
degree  of  disgrace  upon  the  Roman  church.  Ono  of  the 
productions,  in  this  style  of  writing,  of  Giovanni  della  Caaa, 
ilrchbishop  of  Benevento,  and  for  Home  time  inquisitor  at 
Venice,  has  been  aingled  out  as  a,  particular  instance  of  de- 
traYity,  but  many  examples  at  least  equally  flagrant  might 
lave  been  produced.  Even  the  writings  of  Berni  contain 
passages,  and  indeed  whole  pieces,  not  less  gross  and  hcentious 
than  the  work  which  has  given  rise  to  so  much  reprehousion.*" 
That  Beroi  was  not,  however,  so  entirely  devoted  to  indo- 
lence, as  we  might,  from  the  character  which  he  has  chosen  to 
give  of  himself,  be  induced  to  believe,  may  sufBciently  appear 
ftora  his  numerous  writings,  and  particularly  from  his  having 
reformed  and  new-modelled  the  eitensivo  poem  of  "  Orlando 
Innamorato"  of  the  count  Bojnrdo.  This  work  he  is  said  to 
have  undertaken  in  competition  with  the  "Orlando  Furioso" 
of  Ariosto,  which  has  given  occasion  to  accuse  Berni  of  pre- 
sumption and  of  ignoi-ance  ;  but  Berni  was  too  well  acquainted 
irith  the  nature  of  his  own  talents,  which  involuntarily  led  him 
towards  the  burlesque  aiid  the  ridiculous,  to  suppose,  that  in 
.seriouB  composition  he  could  emulate  that  great  man.  He  has, 
however,  both  in  this  and  other  parts  of  his  writings,  shown 
that  he  could  occasionally  elevate  his  stjie,  and  the  introductory 
verses  to  each  canto  of  the  "  Orlando  Innamorato,"  which  are 
generally  his  own  composition,  arc  not  the  least  admired,  nor 
the  least  valuable  parts  of  the  work.  That  the  alterations  of 
Semi  raised  the  poem  of  Bojardo  into  more  general  notice. 
May  bo  conjectured  from  the  various  editions  of  the  reformed 
work  which  issued  from  tiie  press  soon  after  its  first  appear- 
ance, and  which  are  yet  sought  after  with  avidity."  The  task 
vhich  Berni  thus  completed,  was  also  undertaken  by  several 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  in  pai-tieular  by  Teofilo  Folengi, 
imd  Lodovioo  Dolce  ;  neither  of  whom  brought  their  labours 
to  a  termination.  It  appears  also,  that  Pletro  Aretino  had 
foimed  an  intention  of  devoting  hiraaclf  to  this  task,  which, 
liDwever,  he  afterwards  relioquished ;  and  if  we  may  bo  allovred 
«0  judge  from  the  specimen  g-ven  of  bis  epic  talents  in  hijt 
poem  of  "Marfisa,"  the  world  has  sustained  no  loss  by  hi» 
determination, 

X.2 


Yet  more  eitravagant  than  the  writings  of  Berni,  are  thoM 
of  bia  cODtemporary  Teofilo  Folengi.  of  Mantua,  better  known 
by  his  asBumed  name  of  Merlino  Coccajo.  lie  was  aita  an 
eccIeBiaBtic,  having  in  the  year  1507,  when  ouly  aixteen  years 
of  age,  entered  into  the  order  of  Benedictines,  on  which  occa- 
sion he  relinquished  his  baptismal  name  of  Oirolamn,  and  took 
that  of  Teofilo,  His  religioue  vows  did  not,  however,  eitinguish 
his  amorous  paaaioiia,  and  a  violent  attachment  which  be  soon 
afterffarda  formed  for  a  young  lady  named  Oirolama  Dieda, 
induced  him  to  desert  bis  monastery.  After  passing  for  several 
years  an  irregular  and  wandering  life,  be  published  his  maca- 
rotito  poems,  in  which,  by  a  singular  mixture  of  the  Latin  and 
Italian  with  the  various  dialects  of  the  populace,  and  by  apply- 
ing the  forme  of  one  language  to  the  phrosea  of  another,  he 
has  produced  a  kind  of  mongrel  tongue,  which,  irom  its  ein- 
gularity  and  capricious  variety,  has  attracted  both  admirers 
and  imitators."  Uow  it  was  possible  for  a  person  posseBsed  of 
the  talents  and  learning  by  which  Folengi  was  undoubtedly 
distinguished,  to  sacrifice  Co  these  compositions  such  a  portitm 
of  time  as  they  must  from  their  number  and  prolixity  have 
required,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  and  certainly  a  mnoh 
smaller  specimen  might  hare  satisfied  the  curiosity  of  most  of 
bis  readers.  It  has,  indeed,  been  said,  that  it  was  his  first 
intention  to  compose  an  epic  poem  in  Latin,  which  should  far 
surpass  the  ".^neid;"  but  fiudiog,  from  the  decision  of  his 
friends,  that  he  had  scarcely  rivalled  the  Roman  bard,  he  com- 
mitted bis  poem  to  tbo  flames,  and  began  to  amuse  himaeSJ 
with  these  extravagant  compositions ;  some  of  which,  howeTWtJ 
occasionally  display  such  a  vivacity  of  imagery  and  descri^ 
tion,  and  contain  passages  of  so  much  poetical  merit,  that  if  1) 
bad  devoted  himself  to  more  serious  compositions,  he  mi^M 
probably  have  ranked  with  the  first  Latin  poets  of  the  age. 
the  year  152G,  Folengi,  under  the  name  of  Limemo  PitoecOfM 
published  in  Italian  bis  burlesque  epic  poem  of  "  Oriandino  j"" 
a  work  which  discovers  still  more  evideutly  the  vigour  of  1 
imagination,  and  tho  facility  and  graces  of  his  compositions 
and  which,  not  being  written  in  the  grotesque  and  motlc^ 
style  of  bis  former  productions,  may  he  perused  with  consider 
abie  pleasure."  It  must,  however,  be  remarked,  that  both  thit  J 
|iaem  and  bis  "Macaronics"  abound  with  obscene  passages; 
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peculiarity  which  seeme  in  these  times  to  have  distiuguiehed 
the  prodactioDB  of  the  ecclesiastics  from  those  of  the  laity." 
Repenting  of  hia  errors,  or  wearied  with  his  disorderly  conduct. 
Folengi  soon  afterwards  returned  to  his  cell,  where  his  first 
occupation  was  to  write  an  account  of  the  aberrations  and 
Ticissitndes  of  his  past  life,  which  he  printed  under  the  title  of 
"  Chaos  de  tri  per  uno,"  and  which  is  yet  more  capricious  and 
extravagant  than  his  former  writings.*  As  the  fire  of  bis 
fancy  or  tbo  ardour  of  bis  passions  decreased,  be  turned  bis 
talenta  to  religious  subjects,  and  composed  a  poem,  "  Dell' 
Umauiti  del  Figliulo  di  Dio,"  which  baa  probably  attracted 
mucb  fewer  readers  than  his  former  works."  Having  been 
appointed  principal  of  the  small  monaatery  of  S.  Maria  della 
Ciambra,  iu  the  island  of  Sicily,  he  there,  at  the  request  of 
Ferrando  tionzaga,  the  viceroy,  composed  a  poem  iu  tersa 
rima,  divided  into  two  books,  and  entitled,  "  La  Palermita," 
and  also  three  tragedies  in  verse  on  sacred  subjects  ;"(■  but  these 
pieces  have  never  been  printed.  Many  other  works  of  Folengi 
are  noticed  by  bis  editors  and  biographers.  His  life  was  pro- 
longed until  the  year  1544,  when  he  died  at  the  Priorata  of 
Campese  near  Bassano,  and  was  buried  in  the  adjacent  church 
<tf  Santa  Croce. 

Although  the  study  of  tbc  ancient  languages  had  long  been 
revived  in  Italy,  jet  no  idea  seeuie  to  have  been  entertained 
before  tlie  time  of  Leo  X.  of  improving  the  style  of  Italian  com- 
poution,  by  a  closer  adherence  to  the  regularity  and  purity  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  Some  efforts  had,  Indeed,  been 
made  to  transfuse  tbo  spirit,  or  ot  least  tlie  sense  of  these  pro- 
daotions  into  tbo  Italian  tongue.  The  "Metamorphoses"  of 
Ovid,}  aud  the  "jSueid"  of  the  Mantuan  bard,§  had  thus 
been  translated  into  prose;  and  the  "Thebaid"of  Statins, |{ 
the  "Pbarsalia"  of  Lucan,1l  the  "Satires"  of  Juvenal,**  with 

*  InteDded  to  exhibit 
|«tnted  Bt  Tenia  ID  1527 

^  1a  Cbdlih,  La  Criatiua,  e  i^a  ^a^eriDa.      ruiiuiuiiii,  TDk.  i.  p.  ou.^. 

i  TiuiliMd  by  GioT.  BuoniignoK,  luppowd  u  early  u  the  fourteenth  <xa 
U17,  printHl  Bt  Venice,  1 497. 

§  L'Eneida,  riiiottB  in  prosa,  per  AUnggio  nreco.  Viranza,  U7S. 

t  Tehaide  di  Stazio,  in  otUva  riDii  da  Enumo  di  Valvaaone.  Ten.  147D. 
■  ^  Lncano  la  Fuiaglia,  trad,  dal  Curd.  MonUchiello.     MHano,  1492,4(0. 

•*Le  Satin  di  Giuvenale,  in  xena  lima,  da  Gio.  Sommariin  Trrvigi,  1480.  h 
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eome  deloched  parts  of  thn  writings  of  Ovid,*  and  of  Tir^,"  ' 
had  been  translated  into  Italian  Tcrse ;  but  in  bo  rude  and 
unskilful  a  manner,  as  to  produce,  like  a  bad  mirror,  rathor  a 
caricature  than  a  resemblance.  As  the  Italian  scbolare  became 
more  intimately  acquainted  iritli  the  works  of  the  ancients, 
the;  began  to  feel  the  influonce  of  their  taste,  and  to  imbibe 
tome  portion  of  their  spirit.  No  lunger  satisfied  with  the' 
humble  and  laborious  task  of  translating  these  autbors,  they 
with  a  laudable  emulation  endeavoured  to  rival  the  boaated 
remains  of  ancient  genius  by  productions  of  a  similar  kind  in 
their  native  tongue.  In  order  to  attain  an  equality  with  their 
great  models,  tbey  ventured  also  to  diacard  the  shackles  of. 
rhyme,  and  to  introduce  a  kind  of  measure  nhich  should^ 
depend  for  its  effect  on  the  elevation  and  harmony  of  its  Ian* 
guage,  and  on  the  variety  of  its  pauses,  rather  than  on  ths 
continual  recurrence  of  similar  sounds.  The  person  who  la 
entitled  to  the  chief  credit  of  having  formed,  and  in  some 
degree  executed,  this  commendable  design,  is  the  learned 
Gian-Giorgio  Trissino;  and  although  bis  powers  as  a  poet  were 
inadequate  to  the  task  which  he  had  imposed  upon  them,  yet 
the  cboBte  and  classical  style  which  was  thus  introduced,  has 
given  rise  t«  some  of  the  most  correct  and  pleasing  productions' 
in  the  Italian  tongue. 

Trissino  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  at  Vicenza,  in  the  year 
1478,  and  for  some  time  received  instructions  from  the  cele* 
brated  Greek,  Demetrius  Chalcondylcs,  at  Milan. t  On  the 
death  of  his  wife,  of  whom  he  was  early  in  life  deprived,  he 
repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  obtained  the  particular  favour  of 
Leo  X.,  who  employed  him  on  several  important  missions  ; 
and  in  particular,  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  The  verd  seioUi, 
or  blank  verse  of  the  Italian  language,  was  first  employed  by 
Trissino  in  his  tragedy  of  "  Sofonisba ; "  and  is  certainly  much 
better  calculated  than  either  the  Urza  rima,  or  the  oUava 
sUmza,  to  works  of  length.     The  some  mode  of  vorsification 

*  Be  arte  Arauidi,  in 
cdLiion,  wiUiout  dale,  whi 
p.  2071. 

t  TriHino  erected  in  the  churcli  oi 
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was,  however,  employed  about  the  some  time  by  Beveral  men  of 
considerable  talents,  and  an  eminent  Italian  critic  has  asserted, 
that  "  it  was  first  used  by  Luigi  Alinianni,  in  bis  translatiou 
&oin  Catidlus  of  the  epithalamium  of  Peleua  and  Thetia,  after- 
varda  by  Lodi>vico  Martelli,  in  translating  the  fourth  book  of 
the  "^neid,"  and  by  the  cardinal  Ippolito  de'  Medici,  in 
translating  the  aecond  ;  in  imitation  of  whom,  Tnssino  after- 
'vards  composed  in  the  same  measure  bis  epic  poem  of  "  Italia 
liberata  da'  Goti."  But  it  must  be  observed  that  the  "  Italia 
liberata  "  ivas  not  the  first  work  in  which  Triasino  had  em- 
ployed the  versi  sciolti,  his  tragedy  of  "  Sofonisba  "  having 
been  written  at  least  ten  years  before  he  began  his  epic  poem, 
and  completed  in  the  year  1515."'  It  is,  however,  certain, 
that  in  ibe  same  year  Giovanni  Hucellai  wrote  in  blank  verse 
bis  tragedy  of  "  Rosmunda ; "  but  us  ho  has  himself  addressed 
Triasino  as  his  literary  preceptor,  and  as  the  pretensions  of 
Trissino  to  the  precedency  in  this  respect  are  confirmed  by 
the  explicit  acknowledgment  of  Falla  Rucellai,  the  brother  of 
Giovanni,  we  may  with  confidence  attribute  to  Trissino  the 
honour  of  the  invention  ;  unless  the  pretensions  of  the  Floren- 
tine historian,  Jacopo  Nardi,  who  gave  a  specimen  of  blank 
Terse  in  the  prologue  to  his  comedy  entitled  "  L'Amicizia," 
Buppoaed  te  be  represented  before  the  magistrates  of  Florence, 
about  the  year  1494,  may  be  thought  to  invalidate  Lis  claim.* 
The  tragedy  of  "  Sofoniaba  "  ia,  however,  entitled  to  notice, 
not  only  aa  having  first  introduce<I  the  verii  eciolti  into  general 
uae,  but  as  being  the  first  regular  tragedy  which  mode  its 
appearance  after  the  revival  of  letters.  The  appellation  of 
tragedy  bad,  indeed,  been  already  adopted,  and  even  the  story 
of  Sophonisba  had  been  the  subject  of  a  dramatic  porformance, 
in  oUava  rima,  by  Galeotto,  marquis  of  Carrctto,  presented  by 
him  to  Isabella,  marchioness  of  Mantua  ;  but  this  piece,  like 
the  "  Virginia  "  of  Accolti,  and  other  productions  of  a  similar 
tiature,  was  so  imperfect  in  its  arrangement,  and  so  ill  adapted 
to  theatrical  repreaentation,  that  it  rather  increases  thaa 
diminisheB  the  honour  due  to  Trissino,  who,  disregardiug  the 

•  Thii  auMtion  hss  triven  riie  in  great  divenity  of  opinion  betwoon  FonUnini 
r,  Apostolo  Zi^no.  Il  hiu  al»o  bcoD  diecuswd  by 
"" )n  Iali«o  Traeedy," 
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introduced  &  more  correct  Mai 
ipoeition.*     The  affecting  atoiy 


example  of  his  contemporarii 
cloBsical  style  of  dramatic  ci     _ 

of  this  tragedy,  founded  on  the  relation  of  Livy  in  tlie  thirtioA 
book  of  Lis  history,  is  already  well  kDown,  having  been  fre- 
quently the  subject  of  theatrical  representation  in  this  couutry. 
It  may  therefore  he  sufficient  to  ohserve,  that  Trissino,  without 
greatly  deviating  from  the  records  of  history,  has  given  a  drsf 
matio  form  to  the  incidents,  which  renders  hia  production  not 
uninteresting,  and  has  interspersed  it  with  some  passages  of 
expression  and  pathos.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  he  acknow- 
lodgod,  that  the  dignity  of  the  tragic  style  is  not  always  equally 
supported,  and  that  the  author  frequently  displays  a  prolixity, 
languor,  and  insipidity,  hoth  of  sentiment  and  of  Unguage, 
which  greatly  detract  from  the  interest  of  the  piece. 

It  was  not,  however,  uniil  the  year  154/,  that  Trissino 
published  the  first  nine  books  of  his  epic  poem  of  "  Italia  libo- 
rata  da'  Goti ; "  of  which  the  additional  eighteen  hooka  made 
their  appearance  in  1548."  In  this  poem,  to  the  completion 
of  which  the  author  hod  dedicated  upwards  of  twenty  years,  he 
proposed  to  exhibit  to  his  countrymen  a  specimen  of  the  true 
epic,  as  founded  on  the  example  of  Homer  and  confirmed  by 
the  authority  of  Aristotle.  The  subject  is  the  liberation  of 
Italy  from  the  Goths  by  BehsariuB,  as  general  of  the  emperor 
Justinian.  In  the  execution  of  it,  Trissino  asserts  that  ha 
had  examined  all  the  Greek  and  Koman  writers,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selecting  the  flowers  of  their  eloquence  to  enrich  his 
own  labours.  That  Trissino  was  a  man  of  talents  and  of 
learning,  is  evident  from  hia  other  writings  ;  and  his  varioiu 
acquirements  in  mathematics,  physics,  and  architecture,  ars 
highly  celebrated  by  hia  contemporaries  ;  yet  of  all  tha 
attempts  at  epic  poetry  which  have  hitherto  appeared,  the 
"  Italia  Liberata  "  may  be  considered  as  the  most  insipid  and 
uninteresting.  In  Berni,  Mauro,  Folengi,  and  other  writers 
of  burlesque  poetry,  their  simplicity  or  vulgarity  ia  evidently 
assumed,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  giving  a  greater 
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r  satire  or  their  wit  ;  but  the  low  and  pedeatrlaa  style  of 
Trissino  ia  genuine  and  unaffected,  and  is  often  rendered  still 
more  atriking  bj  the  unconBcLouB  gravity  of  the  author.  Yet 
IDOre  reprehensible  is  the  plan  and  conduct  of  the  poem,  in 
vhich  the  heathen  mythology  la  confounded  with  the  Christian 
religion,  and  an  invocation  to  Apollo  and  the  Musea  introdncea 
the  Supreme  Being  as  interfering  in  the  coQccrns  of  mortale, 
'a  Buoh  language  and  by  such  means  as  must,  in  the  estima- 
tiou  of  either  true  piety  or  correct  taste,  appear  wholly  unwor- 
thy of  the  divine  character.  Hence  neither  the  industrv  of 
Trisaino,  nor  the  high  literary  character  which  he  had  before 
attained,  could  raise  into  credit  his  unfortunate  poem,  which. 

e  of  hia  contemporaries  informa  us,  was  never  read,  but 
seemed  to  hare  been  buried  on  the  same  day  that  it  firat  saw 
the  light.*  About  the  year  1700,  a  feeble  attempt  waa  made, 
by  the  asEOciatesof  the  academy  of  cardinal  Ottoboni  at  Rome, 
to  transpose  the  "  Italia  Liberata  "  into  ottaea  rima,  each 
ir  selecting  a  separate  book  for  the  exercise  of  hia  talents  ; 
but  although  some  of  them  performed  their  task,  the  work  was 

■  completed.  The  critica  of  Italy,  unwilling  to  detract 
from  the  character  of  a  man  whose  merits  have  in  other 
reapects  done  honour  to  their  country,  have,  however,  aeldora 
mentioned  the  "  Italia  Liberata  "  hut  in  terms  of  resjwct , 
although  it  never  was  reprinted  until  the  year  1729,  when  it 
waa  inserted  in  the  general  collection  of  the  works  of  its 
author." 

Subsequent  to  Trissino  in  tjie  adoption  of  the  versi  eciolli. 
hut  more  successful  in  the  manner  in  which  he  employed  it, 
waa  hia  friend  Giovanni  Rucellai,  whose  near  consanguinity  to 
the  pontiff  Leo  X.,  as  well  as  his  own  eitraordinary  merits, 
antitle  him  to  particular  notice.  He  was  one  of  the  four  sons 
of  Bernardo  Rucellai,  by  hia  wife  Nannina,  sister  of  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent,  and  was  born  at  Florence  in  the  year  1475. 
TLa  eiample  of  bis  father,  who  is  justly  ranked  among  the 
most  eminent  scholars  and  correct  Latin  writera  of  his  time, 
knd  the  instructions  of  the  celebrated  Francesco  Catoneo  da 
Diaceto,  were  a  eure  pledge  of  his  early  proficiency ;  and  it 
has  been  e^id  of  him  with  undoubted  truth,  that  he  was  highly 
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nccompliflhcd  as  well  in  tlie  Greek  and  Latin  Inn^uagM  as  in 
Lis  own.  In  the  year  1505,  he  was  sent  as  aiiihusBa<lor  from 
his  native  city  to  the  state  of  Venioe,  and  was  preacDt  when 
tbe  envoy  of  Louis  XIL  required  that  the  senate  would  permit 
the  learned  civilian  Filippo  Decio  to  retuin  as  his  auhject  to 
Pavia,  to  teach  the  canon  law,  with  which  the  senate  refused 
to  comply  i  an  incident  which  it  seems  mode  a  great  impres- 
■ion  on  Rucellai,  as  heing  a,  proof  of  the  value  of  literature  and 
the  great  importance  of  a,  man  of  talents.  In  the  tumult 
raised  by  the  younger  citizens  of  Florence,  on  the  return  of  the 
Medici  in  the  year  1512,  and  which  contriliuted  ao  greatly  to 
facilitate  that  event,  Giovanni  Ruoellai  and  his  brother  Palla, 
took  a  principal  part ;  in  which  they  appear  to  have  acted  in 
opposition  to  the  wishos  of  their  father,  who  was  a  firm 
adherent  to  the  popular  caijso.  On  the  elevation  of  Leo  X, 
and  the  appointment  of  his  nephew  Lorenzo  to  the  government 
of  Floreoce,  Giovanni  remained  at  that  city  in  a  respectable 
employment,  and  is  supposed  to  have  accompanied  Lorenso  to 
Rome,  when  he  went  to  assume  the  insignia  of  captain-general 
of  the  church.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  Rucellai  entered  iuto  the 
ecclesiastical  order,  and  attended  the  pontiff  on  his  visit  to  Flo- 
rence, at  the  close  of  the  year  1515,  when  Leo  was  entertained 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Rucellai  with  the  representation  nrrecital 
of  the  tragedy  of  "  Rosmundn,"  written  by  Giovanni  in  Italian 
blank  verse.  It  has  excited  surprise  that  Leo  did  not  confer  the 
dignity  of  the  purple  on  a  man  so  nearly  related  to  him,  to 
whom  he  was  ao  much  attached,  and  who  was  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  that  honour.  Some  authors  have  attributed  this 
circumstance  to  the  timid  jealousy  of  Giullano  de'  Medici,  who 
ia  said  to  have  represented  to  his  brother  the  danger  that  might 
accrue  to  their  family  ia  Florence,  from  any  increase  of  the 
credit  and  authority  of  tho  Rucellai,  who  could  number  amongst 
tliem  one  hunilred  and  fifty  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  ; 
whilst  others  have  supposed,  that  as  Leo  did  not  choose  to 
advance  to  the  rank  of  cardinal  some  of  his  relations  as  near 
to  him  as  Rucellai,  on  account  of  the  opposition  which  they  hod 
ahown  to  his  family,  he  on  this  account  postponed  alE 
nomination  of  Giovanni ;  but  whatever  was  the  reason  ( 
conduct  ol  tho  pope,  which  was  probably  neither  of 
bcftirc  aaaigned,  it  ia  cortaiu  that  it  arose  not  from  any  w 
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esteem  or  confidence,  as  may  be  inferred  from  hia  despatching 
Rucellai.  at  a  very  important  crisie,  as  his  legate  to  Francis  1.. 
in  which  station  he  succeeded  Lodovico  CanoHsa,  ^od  continued 
nntil  the  death  of  the  pontiff. 

After  thJa  unoipected  eTent,  Rocellai  returned  to  Florence  < 
id  on  the  elevation  of  Adrian  VI.,  the  successor  of  Leo,  wan 
iputed,  with  five  others  of  the  princijial  citizens,  to  congratu- 
late the  pope  on  his  new  dignity.  Rucellni,  as  chief  of  the 
embassy,  addressed  the  pontiff  in  a  Latin  oration,  which  is  yel 
preserved.  The  short  jiontificate  of  Adrian  was  succeeded  by 
that  of  Clement  VII.,  to  whom  Rocellai  atood  in  the  some 
degree  of  kindred  as  to  Leo  X.,  and  who  immediately  after  his 
elevation  gave  a  decisive  proof  of  his  regard  for  Rucellai,  !iy 
appointing  him  keeper  of  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo  ;  a  dignity 
■which  has  naually  been  considered  as  the  proiimate  step  to 
that  of  a  cardinal,  and  whenco  Rucellai  is  commonly  named  /{ 
CtuteUano."  This  hooour  he  did  not,  however,  long  enjoy  ; 
having  terminated  his  days  about  the  beginning  of  the  year 
152S,  and  before  the  deplorable  sacking  of  Rome,  which  eoou 
afterwards  occurred. 

During  the  residence  of  Rucellni  at  the  castle  of  S,  Angelo,  he 
Knnpleted  his  tragedy  of  "  Oreste,"  nnd  his  beautiful  didactic 
roem,  "  Le  Api ; "  neither  of  which  wore,  however,  during  his 
fifetime,  committed  to  the  press.  The  reason  of  this  wi!i 
appear  from  the  words  of  the  author,  addressed,  a  short  time 
before  Lis  death,  to  hia  brother  PaUa  Rucellai.  "  My  'Api,'  " 
Boid  he,  "  have  not  yet  received  my  last  improvements  ;  which 
lias  been  occasioned  by  my  desire  to  review  and  correct  this  poem 
in  company  with  our  friend  Trissiao,  when  he  returns  from 
Venice,  where  he  is  now  the  legato  of  our  cousin  Clement  VII., 
and  which  poem  I  have,  as  you  will  see,  already  destined 
and  dedicated  to  hlni.  I  therefore  ititrcat  that  when  you  find 
a  fit  opportunity,  you  will  send  him  tins  poem  for  his  perusal 
Wld  correction  ;  and  if  ho  approve  it,  that  you  will  have  it 
published,  without  any  testimony  bnt  that  of  his  perfect 
judgment  to  its  merits.  You  will  likewise  take  the  same 
method  with  my  '  Oreste  ;'  if  he  should  not  think  it  trouble- 
some to  take  so  much  labour  for  the  sake  of  one  who  was  so 
affectionately  attached  to  him."  The  poem  of  the  "  Api"  wna 
accordingly  published  in  the  year  1539,  ond  will  secure  to  its 
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•Dthor  a  high  rank  among  the  writers  of  didactic  poetry: 
Without  rendering  himself  liable  to  the  <:knrge  of  a  sertile 
imitator,  he  has  chosen  a  euliject  ahcadjr  ennobled  by  the 
genius  of  Virgil ;  and  haa  ^ven  to  it  new  attractions  nnd  new 
graces.  Bis  diction  ia  pure  without  being  insipid,  and  simplo 
without  becoming  vulgar  ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  work  ho 
has  given  divisive  proofs  of  his  sciontifio  acquirements,  parti 
eniarly  on  subjects  of  natural  history. 

The  injuDctions  of  Giovanni  Rucellai  with  respect  to  his 
fragody  of  "  Oreate"  were  not  so  punctually  compUed  with ; 
the  cause  of  which  is,  however,  assigned  by  his  brother  Palla, 
in  his  dedication  of  the  "Api,"  to  Trissino.  "As  to  the 
■  Oreste,'  I  have  thongbt  it  better  to  wait  awhile,  until  your 
'  Belisario,'  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  jour  '  Italia  Liberata,* 
a  work  of  great  learning,  and  a  new  Ilomer  in  our  language, 
shall  he  perfected  and  brought  to  hght."  This  tragedy 
r^nained  in  manuscript  until  nearly  two  centuries  after  the 
death  of  Its  author,  when  it  was  published  by  the  Marchess 
Scipione  Maffei.  The  subject  of  this  piece  ia  similar  to  that 
of  de  "Iphigenia  in  Tauris"  of  Euripides  ;  but  the  author  I 
introduced  such  variations,  and  ennobled  his  tragedy  with 
many  grand  and  theatrical  tncidenta,  that  it  may  justly  be 
eonudered  as  his  own,  and  not  03  a  more  Imnslation  from  Ul 
ancient  author  ;  inaomuch  that  Maffei,  who,  from  hia  own 
pcafonnauces  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  perfect  judge,  considers 
it  a«  not  only  fiiperior  to  tlie  '■  Rosrounda."  of  the  Bame  author, 
but  aa  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  which  anv  author, 
either  ancient  or  modem,  has  adapted  to  theatrical  repteeeiv- 
talion. 

Another  Italian  writer  who  distinguished  himself  by  til* 
eteguice  and  harmony  of  his  blank  voree,  was  Luigi  Alamanni  ; 
who  was  bom  of  a  nuUe  family  at  Florence  in  the  year  1 475,  • 
and  passed  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  habits  of  friendslup  with 
Bemanltyand  Cosimo  Uucellai,  Trisitino,  and  other  schtJan 
who  had  devoted  themai^Wes  more  particularly  to  the  stttdv  o< 
classical  UteralHrf.  t  Of  iho  utirvs  and  lyric  poems  rf  Al»- 
tuaniu.  aevoral  were  prwluced  under  the  |i(Hitifi«ale  of  Leo  X. 
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In  tho  yenr  1516,  ho  married  Alessandra  Serristori,  a  lady 
of  great  beauty,  by  whom  he  hod  a  numerous  offspring. 
The  rank  and  talents  of  Akmanni  recommeiided  him  to 
the  notice  and  friendship  of  the  cardinal  GiuHo  de'  Medici, 
who,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X. 
governed  on  the  behalf  of  that  pontiff  the  city  of  Florence, 
The  rigid  restrictions  imposed  by  the  cardinal  on  the  inhabit- 
ants, by  which  they  were,  among  other  marks  of  subordination, 
prohibited  from  carrying  arms  under  severe  penalties,  excited 
the  indignation  of  many  of  the  younger  citizens  of  noble 
families,  who  could  ill  brook  the  loss  of  their  independence,  and 
among  the  rest  of  Alamanni ;  wha,  forgetting  the  friend  in  the 
patriot,  not  only  joined  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  cardinal 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Leo  X.,  but  is  said  to  have 
undertaken  to  assaflsinate  Jiini  with  his  own  hand.*  Hie 
associates  were  Zanabio  Biiondelmonti,  Jo^^opo  da  Diaceto, 
Antonio  Brucioli,  and  several  other  persons  of  distinguished 
laients,  who  appear  te  have  been  desirous  of  restoring  the 
ancient  liberty  of  the  republic,  without  sufficiently  reflecting  on 
tiie  mode  hy  which  it  was  to  be  accomplished.  The  designs  of 
the  conspirators  were,  however,  discovered,  and  Alamanni  was 
under  the  necessity  of  saving  himself  by  flight.  After  many 
adrentures  and  vicissitudes,  in  the  course  of  which  he  returned 
to  Florence  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  commotions  that 
agitated  his  country,  he  finally  withdrew  to  France,  where  he 
met  with  a  kind  and  honourable  reception  from  Francis  I., 
■who  was  a  great  admirer  of  Italian  poetry,  and  not  only 
conferred  on  him  the  order  of  S.  Michael,  hut  employed  him 
in  many  important  missions.  "  On  the  marriage  of  Henry, 
duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  Henry  II.,  with  Catherine  de' 
Ifedici,  Alamanni  was  appointed  her  tnattre  d'hdtel  ;  and  the 
reward  of  his  services  enabled  him  to  secure  to  himself  great 
Knoluments,  and  to  establish  his  family  in  an  honourable 
ataation  in  France.  The  writings  of  Alamanni  (jre  very 
BamerouB  ;"  but  his  moist  admired  production  is  his  didactic 
poem,  "  LaColtivasione,"  written  in  cersiiiciolfi,  and  addressed 
by  him  to  Catherine  de'  Medici,  by  a  letter,  in  which  be 
nqnests  her  to  present  it  to  Francis  I.  "     Tliis  wjrk,  which 
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Alamanni  completed  in  six  books,  and  which  lie  appears  to 
have  imdertakon  rather  ia  compelitioD  with,  than  io  imitation 
of,  the  "  Goorgica,"  is  written  not  only  with  great  elegi 
Uid  correctoeBs  of  style,  hut  with  a  very  extensive  knowledga 
of  the  subject  on  which  he  professes  to  treat,  and  contauift< 
many  pass^e«  whieh  may  bear  a  comparison  with  the  mosKJ 
celebrated  parts  of  the  work  of  his  immortal  predecessor.  "' 
tragedy  of  "Antigone,"  translated  from  Sophocles,  is  alaO 
considered  by  Fontanini  as  one  of  the  best  dramatic  pieces  la 
the  Italian  tongue  ;  but  his  epic  romances  of  the  "  Avar- 
chide,""  and  the  "  Girone  Cortese, "  botli  written  in  ottaca 
rima,  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  for  their  author 
any  considerable  lihare  of  applauae. 

From  this  brief  review  of  some  of  the  principal  Italian  poets 
who  wrote  in  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  perceive,  that  they  may  he  divided  into  four  distinct  clai 
I.  Such  as  continued  to  adopt  in  their  writings,  although  in 
different  degrees,  the  mite  and  imperfect  style  of  composition 
which  was  used  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding 
tury,  II.  The  admirers  of  Pctrarca,  who  considered  him  ob 
the  model  of  a  true  poetic  diction,  and  closely  imitated  hia 
manner  in  their  writings.  III.  Those  who,  depending  on  the 
vigour  of  their  own  genius,  adopted  such  a  style  of  compositioll 
as  they  conceived  expressed,  in  the  most  forcible  and  explicit 
manner,  the  sentiments  which  they  had  to  communicate.  And, 
IV.  Those  authors  who  followed  the  esaniplo  of  the  ancients, 
not  only  in  the  manner  of  treating  their  subjects,  but  in  the 
frequent  use  of  the  versi  Bciolti,  and  in  the  Bimptioily  and 
purity  of  their  diction.  That  in  each  of  these  departments  n 
considerable  number  of  writers,  besides  those  before  mentionedi 
might  be  enumerated,  will  readily  be  perceived ;  but  the  limite^t! 
object  of  the  present  work  will  be  sufficieiitly  obtained,  by  d<  ' 
moQstrating  tlie  cncouragenicot  which  the  poets  of  ^e  ti 
derived  from  I.uo  X.,  and  the  proficiency  made  duriog  his  poi 
tificato  in  thin  moit  popular  and  pleasing  branch  of  iiteratura>| 
It  is  to  thin  |>oriod  that  wa  uro  to  trace  back  those  abundi 
atreama  which  have  ii'iw  dilfusuU  themselves  throughout 
rest  of  Europe  i  and  although  ■unio  of  them  may  he  pur8ue4^ 
to  a  still  hif(her  fuudtaiii,  yut  it  wati  not  until  this  tim 
the;  bo^un  to  fltiw  It  u  ukw  Mid  ourlftiii  course.     The  lawa 
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'yric  compoBition,  as  prescribed  hj  the  example  of  Sanaziaro, 
Bembo,  Molzti,  and  Vittoria  Colonna,  have  since  been  adopted 
by  the  two  TassoB,  Tansillo,  Costanzo,  Celio  Maguo,  Guidi, 
Filicaja,  and  a  long  train  of  otber  writers  ;  who  have  carried 
this  kind  of  composition,  and  particularly  the  higher  speciei 
of  ode,  to  a  degree  of  eiccUence  hitherto  unattaincd  in 
ftDy  other  country.  In  epic  poetry,  the  great  work  of  ArioBto 
excited  an  emulation,  which  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  produced  an  imiuense  number  of  poems  on  similar 
subjects  ;  many  of  which  are  of  great  extent,  and  Bomo  of 
which,  if  they  have  not  equalled  the  "  Orlando  Furioso  "  in 
fertihty  of  invention  and  variety  of  description,  have  eicelled 
it  in  regularity  and  classical  chastity  of  design,  and  have  dis- 
played all  those  poetical  graces  that,  without  surprising,  delight 
the  reader.  If  to  the  satires  of  Ariosto,  we  add  those  of  Ercole 
Bentivolio,  who  was  nearly  his  contemporary,  and  which  are 
written  on  a  similar  model,  we  shall  he  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge that  neither  theae,  nor  the  singular  productions  of  Berni, 
Bini,  Mauro,  and  their  aBsociatea,  have  in  any  degree  been 
riT&lled  in  subsequent  times.  Nor  have  the  Inter  wiitcra  of 
blank  verse,  among  whom  may  ba  enumerated  Aunibnle  Caro, 
Harchetti,  and  Salvini,  greatly  improved  upon  the  correct  and 
graceful  example  displayed  in  the  writings  of  Rucellai,  Ala- 
manni,  the  cardinal  Ippolito  de'  Medici,  and  fi'equently  in  those 
of  Trissino. 

With  respect  to  the  drama,  much,  however,  remained  to  ba 
done.  Neither  the  "  Sofonisha  "  of  Triasino,  nor  the  "  Ros- 
inanda  "  or  "  Oreste  "  of  Rucellai,  although  highly  to  be  com- 
mended when  compared  with  the  works  which  preceded  them, 
uid  when  considered  with  relation  to  the  times  in  which  they 
vere  produced,  can  be  regarded  as  perfect  models  of  tragedy, 
adapted  to  theatrical  representation.  It  must  also  he  observed 
th&t  the  efforts  of  the  cardinal  da  Bibbiena,  and  even  of  Ariosto, 
■to  introduce  a  better  style  of  comic  writing,  are  rather  scbo- 
',Wtie  attempts  to  imitate  the  ancient  writers,  than  examples  of 
that  true  comedy  which  represents,  by  living  jiortraits,  the 
I  vices,  and  the  manners  of  the  age.  It  is  only  in 
1  that  the  dramatic  works  of  Maffei,  of  Metastasio, 
tvS  Alfieri,  and  of  Monti,  have  effectually  removed  from  their 
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country  the  l*eproach  of  having  been  inferior,  in  this  groat  d^. 
partment  of  letters,  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  In  comedy,  the 
Italians  have  been  yet  more  negligent ;  for  between  the  dry 
and  insipid  performances  of  the  early  writers,  and  the  extra- 
vagant, low,  and  burlesque  exhibitions  of  Goldoni,  Chiari,  and 
nmilar  authors  of  modem  comedy,  lies  a  spacious  field,  iu 
which  the  genius  of  a  Moli^re,  a  Goldsmith,  or  a  Sheridan, 
would  not  fail  to  disccver  innumerable  objects  of  piu*&uit  arxd  of 
amusement. 
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FsOM  the  time  of  the  revival  of  letters  in  Italy,  the  poesia 
eolgare,  or  poetry  of  the  uational  tongue,  had  esperienced 
many  vicisBitiides  ;  haying  at  some  periods  shone  with  diatin- 
gmehed  lustre,  and  at  othera  heen  again  obscured  by  dark  and 
imoipected  clouds  ;  bnt  classical  learning,  and  particularly 
Latin  poetry,  had  made  a  steady  and  unifonn  progrosa,  and  in 
tiie  course  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  daring  which  a  long 
succession  of  eminent  scholars  had  continually  improved  upon 
their  predecessors,  had  at  length  nearly  attained  to  the  highest 
degree  of  eiceUonce.  The  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  was  destined 
to  give  a  last  impulse  to  these  studies  ;  for  if  there  was  any 
department  of  literature,  the  professors  of  which  he  regarded 
with  more  partiality,  and  rewarded  with  greater  munificence 
than  those  of  another,  it  was  imdoubtedly  that  of  Latin  poetry. 
Nor  had  this  partiality  first  manifested  itself  on  his  ascending 
the  pontifical  throne  ;  whilst  iio  yet  held  the  rank  of  cardinal, 
&e  Italian  sdiolnrs  had  been  well  prepared  by  his  conduct  to 
judge  of  the  favour  and  encouragement  which  they  would  be 
likely  to  expenence,  if  that  fortunate  event  should  take  place  ; 
and  we  have  already  seen,  that  in  the  Tcry  commencement  of 
his  pontificate,  be  was  saluted  by  them  as  the  person  destined 
to  restore  the  honours  of  literature,  and  to  revive  the  gloncs 
of  the  Augustan  age. 

TOI^  U.  L 
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The  hopes  thus  early  entertained  of  the  future  CondttOt  of 
the  panttff,  had'beon  greatly  eacouraged  by  the  appointment 
to  the  important  office  of  apOBtoUc  secretaries,  of  Beiubo  and 
Sadoleti ;  two  men  who  were  distinguished  by  their  proficiency 
in  almost  every  branch  of  polite  learning,  but  who  had  chiefly 
acquired  their  reputaticn  by  the  superior  elegance  of  their 
Latin  writings.  Jacopo  Sadoleti  waa  a.  native  of  Modena,  and 
was  bom  in  the  year  1477."  After  having  completed  hia 
studies  at  Ferrara,  under  the  directions  of  Nicolo  Leoniceno 
and  other  eminent  professors,  and  made  a  great  proficiency  in 
philosophy,  eloquonce,  and  the  learned  languages,  he  arrived  at 
Rome  during  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  VI.,  where  he  found, 
in  the  cardinal  Olivicro  Carafia,  a  hind  and  munificent  patron, 
and  in  the  learned  Scipione  Oarteromaoo  an  excellent  instnctor. 
Of  the  literary  associations  which  were  afterwards  formed  in 
Rome,  Sadoieti  was  a  distinguished  member,  and  it  is  to  his 
recollection  of  these  meetings,  in  which  festivity  and  learning 
seem  to  have  been  united,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  most 
particular  account  that  now  remBina  of  theni,  and  which  we 
have  before  had  occasion  to  notice.  The  ability  and  diligence 
of  Sadoleti  in  his  official  employment  gave  such  satisfaction  to 
Leo  X.  that  ho  conferred  upon  him  the  bishopric  of  Carpentras ; 
the  duties  of  which  station  Sadoleti  fulfilled  during  his  subse- 
quent life,  notwithstanding  his  higher  preferments,  in  a  manner 
that  proved  hira  to  have  entertained  a  proper  sense  of  the 
importance  of  his  trust.  Amidst  hia  ecclesiastical  duties  and 
his  political  occupations,  he  did  not,  however,  wholly  relinquish 
the  exercise  of  his  talents  for  Latin  poetry  ;  and  hia  verses  on 
the  group  of  the  Laocoon,  which  had  been  discovered  in  the 
baths  of  Titus,  during  the  pontiflcotc  of  Julius  IL,  are  worthy 
of  that  esquiaite  remnant  of  ancient  art  which  they  are  intended 
to  celebrate.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  pontificate  of 
Paul  in.,  in  the  year  1536,  that  Sadoleti  was  honoured  with 
the  purple  ;  a  dignity  which  he  had  long  merited,  not  only  by 
the  services  which  he  liad  rendered  to  the  Roman  see  in  many 
important  embassies,  but  by  the  temperate  firainesa  of  his 
character,  his  elegant  and  conciliating  manners,  and.  if  it  Ran 
bo  considered  as  any  recommendation,  at  a  time  when  it  wu 

•  Tirali.  vii.  par.  i.  273, 
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itorioualy  dispensed  with,  liy  his  sincere  and  unaffected 
piety.  The  moderation  whicli  he  displayed  in  opposing  the 
reformers,  the  concessions  which  ho  whs  willing  to  make  to 
them,  and  the  Vindtiees  with  which  he  invited  them  to  return 
to  the  bosom  of  the  church,  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
conduct  of  the  greater  part  of  his  ecclesiaBtical  associfttes,  and 
has  led  an  eminent  writer  to  eipresB  his  opinion,  that  if  there 
bad  been  many  like  Sadoleti,  the  breach  would  not  have  been 
widely  oitended.  I',  was  prrfbably  from  thia  liberality  of 
Bentiment,  that,  in  liis  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  S.  Paul 
to  tbe  Romans,  be  incurred  the  censure  of  the  Roman  court ; 
and  althongh  the  prohibition  was,  in  consequence  of  bis  repre- 
Bentations,  removed  by  the  pope,  and  the  work  wns  with  some 
corrections   admitted  as   canonical,   yet  this  event  appears  to 

D4!casiooed  infinite  anxiety  to  its  author.*  His  Latin 
tracts,  and  particularly  his  treatise  "  De  liberis  Instituendis. " 
^ve  been  greatly  admired.  Thia  work  is  indeed  considered 
by  Tiraboschi  as  superior  to  the  many  essays  and  systems  of 
education  which  have  been  produced  in  modem  times,  when. 
aa  he  justly  observes,  it  is  too  common  to  insult  the  elder 
writera  as  barbarians. 

The  Latin  writings  of  Pietro  Bcmbo  appear,  as  well  from 
the  nature  of  the  subjects  as  the  persons  to  whom  they  are 
Addressed,  to  have  been  cbtelly  the  production  of  the  early  part 
«f  his  life ;  after  which  he  was  induced,  by  causes  which  wc 

before  assigned,  to  devote  himself  more  particularly  to 
tiiB  enltivation  of  hia  native  language  ;  this  alterotion  in  hit 
.Btudtea  is  also  alluded  to  in  the  following  linos,  prefixed  to  the 
general  collection  of  his  works  : — 


"  Wlillst,  riralling  iIie  sirains  that  Moro  >■ 
Thine  huidi  ncm™  tbe  LatUn  diordt  wt 
LoTE  raptured  heatd;  and  Viod  tbpe  ne^ 
To  nske  the  aHealDeu  gf  tlic  Tukui  1)'i 


s  flung, 


Neither  the  Italian  nor  tbe  Latin  writings  of  Bembo  have 
'been  considered  as  entitled  to  tbe  praise  of  originality.  If,  in 
tiie  former,  he  has  manifested  a  close  adherence  to  Petraroa.  he 
basin  tbe  latter  been  thought  to  have  followed,  with  too  servile 


•  fnm  -wMm^  Iba  ^jim  ^  Gam. 

•^)HWMri  lu  til*  Latin  •mow  u  n  bk  Itafian  amMl 
Ifrtii  prudwUuiif  t  muA  uut  tbe  fanner,  ahboo^  not  nnnmi. 
Uiw,  uiu  mi  •ul/JM't*  uf  iuiportMice,  poMeia  in  geimsl  mora 
lu(Mt>*l  Mid  rlr«<'ll}'  Oiui  thcUuer. 

Iii  l«i)alj/  Muik'iuii  thd  atlmtloD  paid  bj  Jnlins  11.  to  tbe 
luWMi"!  Mioii  Iff  lil>  time,  wo  have  already  hod  occasion  to 
ituiltllMli  Utw  lialJii  \nA  Au(furolli  ;  but  ae  he  lived  also  during 
lliii  {tiiulltloitiH  of  hvti  X.,  and  aurvired  that  pontiff  Bereral 
tmSM,  ■tid  H»  )il*  tiioiit  coitiidorable  work  is  on  a  Hingulai 
'uliltii'l,  Kiol  U  liiwrlhKd  to  lico  X.,  a  more  particular  acconnt 
III  liltii  will  111!  ti'M'nainry,  (iiovanni  Aurelio  Augurelli,  or 
Aii||iii^<lli>,  win  liiM'ii  tthuut  the  year  1441,  of  a  respectable 
\\m\\\  111  llti'  •'i)y  iif  lliinlni,  whence  he  was  frequently 
ili'tiiiiiiliiiiii'il  <lliivt>iiiii  Aitn>Uoda  Kimiui.  His  early  studieB 
u.ii.'  t<iiiii|ili<ii'il  til  111.'  colobratiMl  university  of  Padua,  where 
III'  iiirnlii  II  liiiiK  i-.i»lili'in*C',  ami  "horo  it  is  probable  that  he 
lli>(  |ii>Mii)i  )"  itWi*  puMIc  tn»tn)etion*  in  polit«  literature; 
III)  i)»lii||  itioiiti'tntMl  l\v  Trluinit,  in  hi*  treatise  entitled  "  D 
■  'iiniiillniiiii"  A*  lhi<  flint  p^mvn  irtxt  had  «hserred  ihe  mlea 
1)1  Itli'  lulUtt  lanifiin^  prrHnritwyl  hy  PMmva.  Haling  after- 
U|lU|illti'|t>h)il  Cwiiitvch^  rthiainth«  fcvow  and  |«traH«itf 
Htioilt)  h«ni'iv,  \\\i>l\i\\.  nf  l^y^-^  he  imk  if  Ina  raadaMca 
WWV  \\\rt\  nt  M*  v^<>nTiMl  w^~<n-hM«  he  WM  ifyiMtwl  a 
■..i:  .1'  .1  vM>h  tW  frMii)<m«f  dteoR.  ashehad 

•  .Nf  1N<4m>.       After  «to  ioMfc  aF  Ui 
>'<-i    *nA  ipMnMl  aheot  Me«  HMAa  at 


fc«*i«« 
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Into  gold.  The  failure  of  his  linpes  seems  not  to  hare 
deterred  him  from  pursuing  his  epeuulations  ;  but,  instead  of 
persisting  in  his  chemical  operations,  he  prudently  resolved  to 
conuoit  his  ideas  on  this  abstruse  subject  to  Latin  verse,  in 
which  he  completed  a  poem  in  tlir-co  hooka,  which  he  entitled 
"  Chrysopoeia,"  or  the  art  of  making  gold.  This  work  he 
dedicated  to  Leo  X.  in  a  few  elegant  introductory  lioes,  which 
are  well  entitled  to  notice.  By  this  pi'oduction  AiigureDi 
ohtained  great  credit ;  and  it  has  been  justly  said,  that  his 
verses  contain  a  richer  ore  than  that  which  he  protends  to 
teach  his  readers  to  make.  It  has  also  been  observed,  that  he 
displayed  a  singular  propriety  in  dedicating  his  work  to  Leo  X., 
■who  stood  in  need  of  such  a  resource  to  enable  him  to  supply 
his  expenditure,  and  to  repay  himself  for  the  immense  sums 
which  he  disbursed  in  rewarding  men  of  talents,  and  in  mag- 
nificent feasts  and  spectacles.  The  compensation  which  Leo 
bestowed  on  Augurelli  was  not,  however,  less  appropriate  ;  he 
having,  as  it  has  frequently  been  related,  presented  him  with  a 
large  and  handsome,  but  empty  purse,  observing,  that  to  a 
man  who  could  make  gold,  nothing  but  a  purse  was  wanting." 
An  eminent  modem  critic  is  of  opinion  that  Augurelli  was  not 
serious  in  his  composition  of  this  poem,  and  that  he  employed 
himself  in  better  pursuits  than  the  study  of  alchemy  f  hut  it 
may  be  observed,  in  reply,  that  auch  a  poem  could  only  have 
heen  written  by  a  person  who  had  paid  great  attention  to  the 
sabject,  and  that  the  work  has  been  received  as  canonical  by 
the  professors  of  the  mysterious  art.t  Augurelli  lived  to  an 
advanced  age,  and  at  length  died  suddenly,  in  the  year  1524, 
whilst  he  was  disputing  in  the  shop  of  a  bookseller  at  Trevigi ; 
in  which  city  he  was  buried,  and  where  an  epitaph  written  by 
lumself  was  inscribed  on  his  tomb. 

Besides  his  "  Chrysopoeia"  and  another  Latin  poem,  entitled 
*' Geronticon, "  or  on  old  age,  there  remaioa  of  Augurelli  a 
volume  of  poems  under  the  names  of  "  lamhici,  Sermones,  and 
CanninB,"  which  has  frequently  been  reprinted.  The  merits 
of  these  poems  have  been  variously  appreciated  by  succeeding 
critics,  but  they  undoubtedly  display  an  easy  and  natural  vein 

•  MiTiuch    in  art.  Aogiurlli. 
4-  Piloted  in  TBiioui  collecticnB  m  ulchFiny,  particukrlv  ia  the  "  Biblicttheci 
ChniB  Corion"  of  Hui|[etuB,  Oeneve,  1702,  Co. 
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of    poetry,  .a   great   acquftititance   with  the    writingi  of 
ancientB,  and  a  purity  and  correctneBs  nf  style,  to  which 
authttrB  of  that  early  period  had  attained."      On  this  scco 
R  learned  Italian,  liiniaelf  no  inelegant  poet,  after  having  lai\f 
considered  the  sentiments  of  preceding  writers,  and  particularly' 
the  unfavourable  opinion  of  Julius  Cecsar  Scniiger  on  this  suV 
ject,  EcrupleB  not  to  aBscrt,  that  on  a  quostian  of  thin  nature 
Scaliger  was  incapable  of  forming  a  proper  judgment,  and  that 
the  writings  of  Augurelli  are  worthy  of  immortnlitj. 

The  Latin  writings  of  Sanaxzaro  are  entitled  to  more  paiw. 
ticulnr  consideration,  and  although  not  voUiminous,  most  pra>i 
bably  afforded  him  occupation  for  the  chief  part  of  his  life. 
They  eonaiat  of  hia  piscatory  eclogues  ;  two  books  of  elegies  ; 
three  of  epigrams,  or  short  copies  nf  Tcrses,  and  his  celebrated 
poem,  "  De  Partn  Virginia. "  Of  these  the  eclogues  possess 
the  merit  of  having  exhibited  a  novel  species  of  composition, 
in  adapting  the  language  of  poetry  to  the  characters  and  occu- 
pations of  fishermen  :  t  and  this  task  he  has  executed  with  a 
degree  of  fancy,  variety,  and  even  of  elegance,  which  perhaps 
no  other  person  could  have  excelled ;  yet  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  these  subjects,  and  the  long  details  of  no  very  pleasing 
nature  to  which  they  give  rise,  are  well  adapted  for  a  professed 
series  of  poems  ;  the  varied  aspecta  of  mountaioB,  vales,  and 
forests,  and  the  innocuous  occupations  and  diversified  amuse- 
ments of  pastoral  life  are  ill  exchanged  for  the  unifoimity  of 
the  watery  element,  and  the  miserable  and  savage  employment 
of  dragging  from  its  depths  its  unfortunate  inhabitants. 

The  elegies  of  Sanazaaro  are,  however,  mnch  more  highly 
to  be  esteemed  ;  as  well  for  their  innumerable  poetical  beauties, 
and  the  expressive  simphcity  and  elegance  of  their  style,  as  for 
the  many  interesting  circumstances  which  they  have  preserved 
to  us  respecting  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  But  the  work  to 
which  Sanazzaro  devoted  the  greatest  part  of  his  time,  and  on 
which  he  chiefly  relied  for  hia  poetical  immortality,  was  hia 
poem  in  three  books,  "  Do  Parto  Virginis,"  which,  after  the 
iaboiu-  of  twenty  years,  and  the  emendations  derived  from  tho 
suggestions  of  hia  learned  friends,  was  at  length  brought  to   tt 
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termination.  That  Leo  X.  would  have  thought  himself 
hoDoared  by  the  patronage  of  tliis  poem,  there  is  sufficient 
reaeon  to  believe  ;  but  Sanazzaro  had,  from  political  matives, 
long  evinced  a  kind  of  habitual  hoatility  to  the  Roman  aee , 
and  some  circumstance  a  are  said  to  have  occurred  between  him 
and  Loo  X.,  which  are  supposed  to  have  increased,  rather  than 
diuBhed  hia  antipathy,  and  to  have  in<luced  him  to  express 
his  reHentment  in  a  sarcastic  copy  of  Latin  verses,  in  which  the 
family  descent  and  personal  defects  of  the  pontiff  are,  from 
want,  as  it  would  seem,  of  other  eauses  of  reprehension,  the 
chief  objects  of  liis  satire."  Whether,  however,  this  alleged 
misunderstaniling  ever  occmred  or  not,  and  whether  the  verses 
referred  to  he  the  production  of  Sanazzaro  or  of  some  one  who 
aasumed  his  name,  as  has,  not  without  reason,  been  asserted," 
certain  it  is,  that  Leo  was  so  far  from  manifesting  any  dis> 
pleasure  against  the  poet,  that,  on  being  informed  of  the  com- 
pletion of  bis  great  work,  he  addressed  to  him  a  letter,  com- 
mending, in  the  highest  terms  of  approbation,  Ins  talents  and 
hia  pietj,  intreating  him  to  publish  his  poem  without  further 
delay,  and  assuring  him  of  tlie  protection  and  favour  of  the 
holy  see.  Induced  by  these  representations,  Sanazzaro  imme- 
diately prepared  to  lay  his  performance  before  the  public,  with 
a  dedication,  in  Latin  verse,  to  Leo  X.  ;  hut  the  death  of 
that  pontiff,  which  occurred  only  a.  few  months  after  the  date  of 
his  letter,  prevented  Sanazzaro  from  carrying  his  intentions 
into  effect,  and  the  testimony  of  respect  intended  for  Leo  X. 
was  reserved  by  its  author  for  Clement  TIL,  to  whom  he  in- 
scribed his  poem  in  a  few  elegant  lines,  which  bear,  however. 
Strong  internal  evidence  that  they  were  originally  intended  for 
his  more  accomplishtd  predotessor.  On  receiving  the  work 
tram  the  hands  of  the  cardinal  G-irolanio  Seripando,  Clement, 
^ho  was  no  leas  ambitious  of  the  honour  of  being  considered 
OS  a  patron  of  letters  than  Leo  X.,  requested  the  cardinal  to 
thank  Sanaziaio  in  his  name  for  his  beautiful  poem,  to  assure 
him  of  his  favour,  and  to  request  that  he  might  see  bim  at 
~  ne  as  early  as  might  bo  convenient  to  bim.  Not  satisfied, 
however,  with  this  verbal  expression  of  his  approbation,  he 
ftddressed  a  letter  to  the  poet,  in  which  he  expresses  high  satis- 
faction in  having  his  name  united  to  a  poem  which  is  destined 
to  survive  and  to  be  read  through  all  future  times  ;  at  the  somo 
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time  justifying  the  love  of  that  fame  which  is  the  resnlt  of  tkoM 
comiUGndable  labours,  which  he  coDfiidere  as  the  image  or  ro- 
flection  of  the  immortality  promised  by  the  reU^on  of  Christ. 
This  obligation  the  pootiff  expresses  himself  ready  to  repay  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power  ;  and  from  these  assurances  Sanaizaiv 
is  supposed  to  have  entertained  hopes  of  being  admitted  into 
the  sacred  college.  *  That  he  would  have  received  some  dia^ 
tinguished  mark  of  the  approbation  of  the  poutiff,  is  not  im- 
probable, had  not  the  calamitous  events  of  the  times,  and  par- 
ticularly the  dreadful  sacking  of  the  city  of  Rome,  called  the 
attentionof  Clement  VII.  to  objects  more  immediately  connected 
with  hie  own  safety.  Sanaszaro  had,  however,  the  Batisfactiou 
of  receiving  a  letter  from  Egidio,  cardinal  of  Viterbo,  to  whom 
lie  had  also  transmitted  a  copy  of  his  poem,  containing  the 
highest  commendations  both  of  the  work  and  its  author  ;  and 
as  praise  is  the  natural  and  proper  reword  of  poetry,  Sanazsaro 
must  have  been  e^ttremely  unreasonable  if  the  reception  of  Ub 
work  did  not  afford  him  entire  satisfaction."' 

That  the  poem  "  De  Partu  Virginis"  contains  many  fine 
passages,  and  exhibits  the  powers  of  the  author,  and  his  com- 
mand of  the  Latin  language,  in  a  more  striking  point  of  view 
than  any  of  his  other  writings,  cannot  be  denied ;  and  it  is  even 
probable  that  he  chose  this  subject,  for  the  purpose  of  displaying 
the  facility  with  which  he  could  apply  the  language  and  the 
imagery  of  paganism  to  the  illustration  of  the  truths  of  the 
Christian  creed.  But  after  all,  it  must  be  confessed  that  be 
was  unfortunate  in  his  choice ;  and  that  the  work,  if  not 
deserving  of  reprehension  for  its  impiety,  wos  at  least  deserving 
of  it  in  the  estimation  of  a  true  and  correct  taste.  To  require 
the  attention  of  the  reader  through  a  poem  containing  nearly 
fifteen  hundred  lines,  to  an  event  over  which  the  common 
feeUngB  of  mankind  have  agreed  to  throw  a  respectful  veil,  is 
itself  injudicious,  if  not  indelicate ;  but  to  expose  the  mysteries 
of  the  Christian  faith  in  the  language  of  profane  poetry ;  to 
discuas  with  particular  minuteness  the  circumstances  of  the 
miraculous  conception  and  delivery  of  the  Virgin,  and  to  call 
upon  the  heathen  deities  to  guide  him  through  all  the  recesses 
ol  the  mysterious  rite,'"  can  only  occasion  disgust  and  home 
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to  the  true  believer,  and  afford  the  inereduloun  a  subject  for 
ridicule  ar  contempt.  Hence  it  is  probnble  tbat  tbe  elegies 
and  Dtber  pieces  of  Sanazzaro,  which  be  bas  devoted  to  natural 
and  simple  Bubjects,  or  to  tbe  commemoration  of  historical 
facts  and  characters,  will  continue  to  iatereet  and  delight  the 
reader,  when  the  poem  "  De  Parlu  Virginis,"  will  be  con- 
sulted only  as  an  object  of  literary  curiosity,  or  regarded  as  on 
instance  of  the  waste  of  labour,  and  of  tbe  mia application  of 
genius. 

Among  the  followers  of  tbe  Muses,  Sanazzaro  may  bo  con- 
sidered as  one  of  tbe  moat  fortunate.  The  destruction  of  bis 
beloved  villa  of  Mergellina,  by  Philibert,  prince  of  Orange,  on 
account  of  its  having  been  occupied  as  a  military  station  by  tbe 
French,  is  said,  however,  to  have  occasioned  him  great  concern ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  tbis  event,  amidst  all  the  convulaionB 
of  bis  country,  his  talents  and  integrity  procured  for  him 
general  respect,  and  he  enjoyed  to  tbe  close  of  bis  life  an 
honourable  independence.  His  latter  years  were  passed  in  the 
pleasant  vicinity  of  Somma,  in  the  society  of  Cassandra  Mar- 
chese,  who  is  the  frequent  subject  of  panegyric  in  bis  writings. 
!rhe  wishes  of  the  poet,  that  she  might  be  present  to  close  bis 
eyes  and  perform  bis  funeral  rites,  were  literally  fulfilled  ;  and 
,  under  her  care  bis  remains  were  deposited  in  a  chapel  which  he 
[  had  erected  at  bis  villa  of  Mergellitia,  and  where  a  superb 
3iit  was  some  years  afterwards  raised  to  his  memory,  on 
\  vbtch  was  inscribed  the  following  lines  by  Bembo : — 
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lo  genius,  M 


lo  Virgil  nc 


The  extraordinary  talents  displayed  by  Sanazzaro  in  his 
I  Latin  compositions,  did  not,  however,  secure  to  him  an  uncon- 
I  tested  pre-eminence  over  his  contemporaries.  Before  he  had 
f  hrought  to  a  conclusion  tbe  work  on  which  he  meant  to  found 
I  Ais  poetical  reputation,  several  powerful  rivals  arose,  one  uf 
■  whom,  m  particular  produced,  under  the  auspices  of  Leo  X.,  a 
B'poem  of  great  merit  and  considerable  extent,  which  will 
wcure  lo  its  author  a  lasting  reputation  among  tbe  l>atiu 
niten  of  modern  times.    Thispoem  istbe  "Christiad  "of  Vid&j 
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a  mno  who  mny  be  considered  aa  one  of  the  chief  luminariM 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  of  whoae  Ufe  and  nritinga  a 
more  particular  account  cannot  fail  to  be  generally  interestang. 
Marco  Oirolamo  Vida  was  a  native  of  Cremona.  Some 
diTBraity  of  opinion  haa  arisen  aa  to  tho  time  of  his  birth,  which 
event  has  generally  been  placed  about  the  year  1470,  whiliit 
Bome  have  contended  that  it  could  not  have  occurred  until  the 
year  1490,  The  reasons  adduced  by  different  authors  have 
served  to  refute  the  opinions  of  their  opponents,  without  esta- 
blishing their  own  ;  and  aa  Vidu  was,  as  it  will  here^ler 
appear,  certainly  bom  some  years  after  the  first-mentioned 
time>  and  some  years  before  the  latter,  his  nativity  may 
be  placed  with  sufficient  accuracy  about  the  middle  of  these 
two  very  distant  periods.  Hia  family  was  of  respectable 
rank,  and  although  his  parents  were  not  wealthy,  they  were 
enabled  to  bestow  upon  their  son  a  good  education,  for  which 
purpose  he  was  successively  sent  to  soveral  of  the  learned 
academies  with  which  Italy  was  then  so  well  provided.  The 
first  specimen  of  the  talents  of  Vida  in  Latin  poetry  appeared 
in  a  collection  of  pieeea  on  tho  death  of  the  poet  Serofino 
d'Aquila,  which  happened  in  the  year  1500  ;  towards  which 
be  contributed  two  pieces,  which  were  published  in  that  colleo- 
tion  ot  Bologna,  in  the  year  1504.  In  this  publication  he  u 
named  by  liis  baptismal  appellation.  Marc  Antonio,  which,  on 
his  entering  into  regular  orders,  he  changed  to  that  of  Uarco 
Girolamo.  The  memorahla  combat  between  thirteen  French 
and  thirteen  Italian  Boldiers,  under  the  walls  of  Barletta,  in 
the  year  1503,  afforded  him  a  suhjcet  for  a  more  extensive 
work  ;  the  loss  of  which  is  to  be  regretted,  not  only  as  the 
early  productiou  of  so  elegant  a  writer,  but  aa  a  curious  histo- 
Hcal  document.  After  having  made  a  considerable  proficiency 
in  tho  more  serious  studies  of  philosophy,  theology,  and  poli- 
tical science,  he  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  arrived  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  pontificate  of  Julius  II.,  and  appears  to  have 
been  a  constant  attendant  on  those  literary  meetings  which 
were  then  held  in  that  city,  and  were  continued  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  Of  bis  larger  works, 
on  which  his  reputation  as  &  Latin  poet  is  at  this  day  founded, 
his  three  books,  "  De  Arte  Poetica,"  were  probably  the  first 
produced  ;  and  these  were  sonn  afterwards  followed  by  hif 
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'tosin  on  tlie  growth  of  Bilk-worms,  entitled  "Bninbyi,"  aod 
Oj  his  ■■  Sacchiie  LuduB,"  a  poem  on  the  game  of  chess.  On 
the  last  of  these  poemij  heing  Bhewn  to  Leo  X.  he  was  delighted 
beyond  measure  with  the  novelty  of  the  subject,  and  with  the 
dignity,  ease,  and  lucid  arrangement  with  which  it  was  treated ; 
which  appeared  to  him  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
powere.  He  therefore  requested  to  see  the  author,  who  was 
accordingly  introduced  to  him  by  Giammatteo  Ghiberti,  bishop 
of  Yerona,  who  appears  to  have  been,  hia  earliest  patron,  and 
whom  he  has  celebrated  in  terms  of  the  warmest  affection  in 
■everal  of  his  works,'  Vida  was  received  by  the  pontiff  with 
particular  distinction  and  kindness,  adniiited  os  an  attendant 
en  the  court,  and  rewarded  with  hououra  and  emoluments ;  but 
that  upon  which  the  poet  appears  chiefly  to  have  congratulated 
himself,  was,  that  his  works  were  read  and  approved  by  the 
,p(mtiff  himgelf.  Whether  Leo  was  merely  desirous  of  engaging 
Vida  in  a  subject  that  might  cali  forth  all  his  talents,  or 
vhether  he  wished  to  raise  up  a  rival  to  Sanazzaro,  who,  he 
Drobably  suspected,  was  not  favourable  to  his  fame,  certain  it 
■»,  that  at  his  suggestion  Vida  began  his  "  Chriatiad,"  which 
'he  afterwards  completed  in  si:  books,  but  which  the  pontiff 
Tfla  prevented,  by  his  untimely  death,  from  seeing  brought  to 
a  termination.  The  future  patronage  of  this  work  was  there- 
fore reserved  for  Clement  VIl.,  under  whose  auspices  it  was 
£rst  published  in  ibo  year  I53o,  with  an  apologetical  adver- 
nent  at  the  close  of  the  work  ;  in  which  the  author  excuses 
the  boldness  of  his  attempt  by  informing  the  reader,  that  he 

iS  induced  to  begin  and  to  persevere  in  his  undertaking  by  the 
solicitations  and  munificence  of  the  two  pontiffs,  I^eo  X.  and 
Clement  VIL,  to  whose  exertions  and  liberality  he  ascribes  the 
Tevival  of  literature  from  its  long  state  of  torpor  and  degradation. 

In  order  to  stimulate  the  poet  to  terminate  this  work,  or  to 
teward  him  for  the  progress  which  he  had  made  in  it,  Clement 
liad  already  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  apostolical  secretary, 

'  in  the  year  1532,  conferred  on  him  the  bishopric  of  Alba. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  that  pontiff,  Vida  retired  to  his  diocese, 

'  was  present  at  its  defence  against  the  attack  of  the  French 
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in  tl)e  jear- 1542,  wkere  his  exhartatione  and  example  animated 
the  iDhabitantB  auccessfully  to  oppose  the  enem;.  After  having 
attended  in  his  episcopal  character  at  the  council  of  Trent,  and 
taken  an  aotive  jiart  iu  the  occloBiastical  and  political  transao- 
tions  of  the  timca,  he  died  at  his  aee  of  Alba,  on  the  twenty* 
seventh  day  of  September,  1566,  more  respected  for  his  talentt, 
integrity,  and  BtricC  attention  to  his  pastoral  duties,  than  for 
the  wealth  which  he  hod  amassed  from  his  preferments.* 

Of  all  tie  writers  of  Latin  poetry  at  this  period,  Vida  hoK 
been  tlie  most  generally  known  beyond  the  limits  of  Italj 
This  ia  to  be  attributed,  not  only  to  the  fortunate  choice  of  hu 
Bubjecta,  but  to  his  admirable  talent  of  uniting  a  considerable 
portion  of  elegance,  and  often  of  dignity,  with  the  utmoBt 
facility  and  clearneBs  of  style  ;  insomuch  that  the  most  com- 
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plex  descriptii 

perfectly  easy  and  familiar  I 
eclogues,  the  third  and  last 
sorrows  of  Vittoria  Colonna,  ■ 
band,  the  marquis  of  Pcscara. 
Terses  to  the  memory  of  his  parents, 
same  time,  and  while  he 


rendered  by  him 
^he  reader.  Of  his  Virgilian 
devoted  to  commemorate  the 
the  death  of  her  be'oved  hu»- 
Among  his  smaller  poems,  his 
(ho  both  died  about  the 
n  the  successful  pursuit 
of  preferment  at  Rome,  display  true  pathos  and  beautiful 
images  of  filial  affection. 

The  "  Poetics ''  of  Vida,  to  wluch  he  is  itidohted  for  so  con-  i 
siderablo  a  part  of  bis  reputation,  both  as  a  poet  and  ad  ft  J 
critic,  were,  on  their  publication  in  1527,  addressed  by  the 
author  to  the  dauphin  Francis,  son  of  Francis  L,  at  that  time 
a  prisoner  with  his  brother  Uenry,  as  an  hostage  for  his  father, 
at  the  court  of  Spain  ;  but  this  address  was  not  prefixed  until 
several  years  after  the  termination  of  the  work  itself,  which 
was  written  at  Rome  under  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  and 
originally  inscribed  to  Angelo  Doviiio,  nephew  of  tlie  cardinal 
Bernordo  da  Bibhiena,  who  afterwards  attained  also  the  honour 
of  the  purple.  It  has  indeed  been  supposed,  that  this  produc- 
tion was  first  printed  at  Cremona,  in  the  year  1520  ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  fcllow-citiietis  of  Vida  had  requested  his  per- 
mission to  make  use  of  this  work  for  the  instrucflon  of  youth,  to 
which  he  expressed  his  assent  in  a  letter  which  yet  remains  ;'°' 
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fcut  RltLough  it  appears,  from  the  arcliiiea  of  Cre;noDa, 
that  it  wae  sctuallv  ordered  to  be  printed,  yet  there  is  reason 
to  Buppoee  that  this  order  was  not  carried  ioto  effect  ;  not  a 
eiogle  copy  of  such  &d  edition  having  hitherto  occurred  to  the 
notice  of  anj  bibliographer.  The  cause  of  this  is  perhaps  to 
be  attributed  to  Vida  himself,  who  had  in  hia  letter  given  strict 
iDJuDctionH  that  hia  work  should  oot  be  made  public  ;  and  whose 
suhaeqaent  remonstrances,  when  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
intentions  of  the  magistrates  of  Cremona,  may  he  supposed  to 
have  deterred  them  from  committing  his  work  to  the  press. 
The  approbation  which  the  Poetics  of  Vida  had  the  good  fortune 
[_  to  obtain  from  the  most  correct  and  elegant  poet  of  our  own 
country,  has  recommended  them  to  general  notice,'*  to  which 
it  may  be  added,  that  an  excellent  English  critic  considers  them 
as  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  compoeitions  of  their  author,  and  as 
*'  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first  piece  of  criticism,  that 
appeared  in  Italy  since  the  revival  of  learning."t 

In  his  poem  of  the  "  Chriatiad,"  Vida  has  avoided  the  error 
into  which  Sanazzaro  has  fallen  in  mingling  the  profane  fables 
•f  the  heathen  mythology  with  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian 
religion  1  and  hke  Milton,  seeks  for  inspiration  only  from  the 
great  fountain  of  life  and  of  truth.  Although  he  placed  Virgil 
before  him  as  hia  principal  model,  and  certainly  regarded  him 
with  sentiments  ne.it  to  adoration,  as  may  appear  from  the 
conclusion  of  the  third  hook  of  his  Poetics,  yet  he  knew  how 
to  fix  the  limits  of  his  imitation ;  and  whilst  he  availed  himself 
of  the  style  and  manner,  and  sometimes  even  of  the  language 
trf  the  great  Mantuan,  he  sought  not  to  give  to  hia  writings  a 
elassic  air,  hy  the  introduction  of  such  persons  and  imagery  as 
could  only  violate  probability,  nature,  and  truth.  Hence, 
'  whilst  the  poem  of  Sanazzaro  seema  to  he  the  production  of 
BD  idolater,  who  believes  cot  in  the  truths  which  he  affects  to 
inculcate,  and  frequently  verges  on  the  confines  of  indecency  or 
incongruity,  the  writings  of  Vida  display  a  sincere  and  fervent 
piety,  a  contempt  of  meretricious  ornament,  and  an  energetic 
aimplicity  of  language,  which  will  secure  to  them  unmingled 
mi  las'ing  approbation, '"'^ 

In  the  first  class  of  Italian  scholars  at  this  period  we  may 
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also  conlidcDtly  place  Girol&mo  Fra^iutoro,  who  was  not 
distinguished  by  his  skill  in  medii^ine,  and  liis  uncommon 
scientific  acquiremoiita,  than  by  his  great  and  adcnowledged 
talents  for  Latin  poetry.  lie  waa  a  native  of  Verona,  where 
his  anceetorB  had  long  held  a  respectable  station.  The  time 
of  his  birth  raay  be  placed  with  tolerable  certainty  in  the  year 
I4S3.  Some  peculiar  circumttaDcca  attended  hia  infancy,  which 
his  future  eminence  boa  perhaps  caused  to  be  more  particularly 
noticed.  At  the  time  of  hia  birth,  his  lips  adhered  together 
in  such  a  manner  as  scarcely  allowed  him  to  breathe,  and  a 
surgical  operation  became  necessary  in  order  to  remedy  the 
defect.  This  incident  is  commemorated  in  an  epigram  ol 
Julius  Ctesar  Sceliger,  which  may  thua  be  imitated 


Tbei 


of  healing 


MUg. 


An  awful  eyent  which  occurred  in  the  infancy  of  Fracastoro 
haa  also  been  considered  as  a  presage  of  his  future  eminence. 
Whilst  his  mother  waa  carrying  him  in  her  arms  she  was  struck 
dead  by  lightning,  but  her  chUd  received  not  the  slightest 
injury.  This  singular  fact  is  attested  by  auch  decisive  evidence 
as  to  place  it  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt. 

After  having  received  a  liberal  education  in  bis  native  place, 
Fracastoro  repaired  to  Padua,  where  he  for  some  time  availed 
himself  of  the  instructions  of  the  celebrated  Pictro  Fomponazzo, 
and  formed  a  friendly  iutimjicy  with  several  persons  who  after- 
wards rose  to  great  literary  eminence.  The  authority  of  his 
instructor  did  not,  however,  lead  Fracastoro  to  embrace  his 
singular  and  erroneous  opinions  in  metapbyHics,  some  of  which 
he  afterwards  confuted  in  one  of  his  dialogues,  although  without 
expressly  naming  bis  former  tutor,*  He  early  perceived  the 
futility  of  the  barbarous  and  scholastic  philosophy  which  Pom- 
ponazjo  profesaed,  and  directed  his  whole  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  real  science,  of  natural  knowledge,  and  of  erery 
branch  of  polite  literature.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  had 
not  only  received  the  Uurel,  the  emblem  of  the  highest  Bca> 
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deniical  decree  at  Fadua,  but  was  appointed  profeasor  of  logio 
in  that  HniTeraitj,  which  office  ho  relinquished  a  few  years 
afterwards,  that  he  might  attend  with  leas  interruptioD  to  his 
own  improTement.  He  at  first  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
medicine  rather  as  a  Hcience  than  as  a  profession :  but  afterwards 
engaged  with  great  assiduity  in  tho  laborious  duty  of  a  physi- 
cian, and  was  regarded  as  the  most  skilful  practitioner  in  Italy. 
His  engagements  in  this  roapeet  did  not,  however,  prevent  him 
from  oUier  pursuita,  and  his  proficiency  in  mathematics,  in 
cosmography,  in  astronomy,  and  oliher  branches  of  natural 
science,  have  given  just  reason  to  suppose,  that  no  other  person 
in  those  times  united  in  himself  such  a  variety  of  knowledge. 
The  irruption  of  the  emperor  elect.  Maicimilian,  into  Italy,  in 
the  year  1507,  and  the  dangers  with  which  tho  city  of  Padua 
was  threatened,  induced  Fracastoro,  who  had  than  recently  lost 
hia  father,  to  form  the  intention  of  taking  up  his  residence  in 
hU  native  city  of  Verona,  but  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  chatige 
hiB  purpose  by  tho  solicitations  of  the  celebrated  conmiander 
BartolommcD  d'Alviano,  who,  amidst  the  tumults  of  war  and 
tlie  incessant  occupations  of  his  active  life,  had  never  ceased 
to  cultivate  ond  to  encourage  literary  studies.  At  his  request 
Pracastoro  delivered  public  instructions  at  the  celebrated  aoa- 
,4lemy  estahtiahed  by  D'Alviano  in  his  town  of  Pordonne,  in  the 
'  diatnct  of  Trevigi ;  which  place,  after  having  been  wrested  by 
1  from  the  emperor,  was  given  to  him  by  tlie  Venetian 
late  as  an  independent  dominion,  in  which  he  was  succeeded 
'by  his  son,*     When  that  great  genei'al  was  again  called  into 

Inblic  Ufe,  Fracastoro  accompanied  him  as  the  associate  of 
is  studies,  until  tho  year  1509,""  when  at  the  fatal  battle  of 
'Qhiarstdadda,  D'Alviano  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  by 
tLe  French.  After  this  event  Fracastoro  retired  to  Verona, 
.ftnd  dividing  his  time  between  Ins  city  residence  and  his  retired 
■villa  in  tho  mountains  of  IneafB,  devoted  himself  to  scientific 
d  literary  pursuits,  and  to  the  composition  of  those  works  iu 
various  departmeuts  which  have  conferred  so  much  honour  on 
Ids  memory. 

To  this  period  of  the  life  of  Fracastoi'o  may  bo  referred  the 
COaunencement  of  his  celebrated  poem,  entitled  "  Syphilis,  siva 
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lie  Morbn  Gallico,"  which  appears  from  internal  evidenee  to 
have  been  completed  under  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  In  adopt- 
ing this  subject,  it  was  probably  the  intention  of  Fracaatcro  to 
unite  bis  various  talents  and  ocqiiirsmentB  in  one  great  work, 
which  ahould  at  once  display  his  extensive  knowledge  in  the 
various  branohee  of  natural  philosophy,  his  skill  and  experienoa, 
on  medical  subjects,  and  bis  admirable  genius  for  Latin  poetiy. 
The  Euccesa  of  hia  labours  proves  that  he  hod  neither  miatakea 
nor  overrated  bis  powers,  and  the  approbation  bestowed  from  all 
quarters  upon  the  "  Syphilis"  was  such  as  no  production  of 
modem  times  had  before  obtained.  This  work  he  inscribed  to 
Pietro  Bembo,  then  domestic  secretary  to  Leo  S.,  with  whom 
he  bad  always  maintained  a  friendly  intercourse.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  book  he  particularly  refers  to  the  period  at 
which  the  poem  was  written,  and  takes  a  general  view  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  tho  calamities  that  had  afflicted 
Italy,  the  discoveries  of  the  East  Indies,  the  recent  improvements 
in  natural  knowledge,  in  wbieb  be  refers  with  greot  approbation 
to  the  writings  of  Fontano  ;  and  to  the  tranquillity  enjoyed 
under  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X. 
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High-minded  Lis ;  by  whose  generoua  cues, 

Whilst  TiiBK,  riling  from  his  long  repose. 
Onward  in  gratalating  murmiin  f\QW9. 
At  NIB  approach  each  threateTtjn.g  parteDt  Biei, 
And  milder  beams  irmdiate  all  the  skies ; 
nlli  the  musn  to  their  loved  retreati ; 
»  long  Bid  exiles  from  their  <iiTourite  KStl), 
ns  Kou  once  more  her  HncLenl  Inws  to  know, 
And  tmlh  and  right  to  6x  their  reign  below. 
How  srea'ly  just,  he  nisliea  on  to  amii, 
A«  patriot  ardour  or  religion  warms ; 
Buk  towards  his  source  Edphk*th  rolls  his  dde^ 
And  Nll.Ii  his  head  in  secret  caverns  hides ; 


And  E 


midst  his  restless 


The  IJtIe  at  this  singular  poem  is  derived  from  the  shepherd 
Syphiliii,  who  ia  supposed  to  have  kept  the  herds  of  Alcithotis, 
H  sovereign  of  Atlantis,  and  who,  having  become  impatient  of 
the  scorching  rays  of  the  anmrner  aim,  refused,  with  impiouB 
expreasions,  to  paj  his  BDcrifices  to  Apollo,  but  raising  an  altar 
to  AlcithouB,  worshipped  that  sovereign  as  his  divinity.  E.tas- 
perated  at  this  indignity,  Apollo  infected  the  air  with  norious 
vapours,  in  consequence  of  which  Syphilus  contracted  a  loath- 
some disease,  which  displayed  itself  in  ulcerous  eruptions  over 
his  whole  body.  The  means  aJopiud  for  his  restoration  to 
health,  and  tho  circuui stances  by  which  the  remedy  was  com- 
municated to  Europe,  form  a  principal  part  of  the  subject  of  the 
poem ;  which  throughout  the  whole  displays  a  degree  of  elegance. 
and  a  propriety  of  poetical  ornament,  scarcely  to  be  expected 
from  so  utipromiatng  a  topic.     In  relating  the  discovery  of  the 
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p-eat  minoral  remedy,  the  powers  of  which  were  then  well 
known,  and  the  use  of  which  is  fully  explained,  the  author  has 
introduced  a.  heauti^  episode,  in  which  he  explains  the  internal 
Btructure  of  the  earth,  the  great  operations  of  nature  in  the 
formation  of  metals,  and  th«  gloomj  eplendour  of  her  eubter- 
raaeouB  temples,  her  cavema,  and  her  mines.  This  region  he 
has  peopled  with  poetical  beings,  among  whom,  the  nymph 
Lipare  presides  over  the  streams  of  quicksilver,  into  which  the 
diseased  risitAnt  is  directed  to  plunge  himself  thrice,  and  o: 


0  health,  and  hi: 
to  forget  to  pay  his  vows  to  Di 
of  the  sacred  fount.'"' 

It  would   be   tedious,   if  nc 

with  which  this  poem  and  its 
well  on  its  first  appearance  a: 
moat  deciaive  proof  of  its  me 
ledgmeot  of  Sanazzaro, 


the  regions  of  day,  not 
'      chaste  nympha 


impracticabli 


1  the 


present 

of  approbation 
ithor  have  been  honoured,  as 
n  subsequent  times  ;  but  the 
is  derived  from  the  acknow- 
generally  occused  of  having 


estimated  the  writings  of  his  contemporaries  with  an  invidious 
severity,  hut  who,  on  perusing  the  "  Syphilis,"  confessed  that 
Fracostoro  had,  in  tlus  work,  not  only  surpassed  any  of  the 
writings  of  Pontano,  but  even  the  poem  "  De  Partu  Virginia," 
on  which  he  had  himself  bestowed  the  labour  of  twenty  years.'*" 
The  reputation  of  Fracaatoro  aa  a  skilful  physician,  had, 
however,  increased  no  less  than  his  fame  as  an  elegant  poet  ; 
and  besides  being  resorted  to  by  great  numbers  for  his  assist- 
ance, he  was  frequently  obliged  to  quit  his  retreat,  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  on  hia  particular  friends,  among  whom 
were  many  men  of  rank  and  eminence  in  different  parts  of 
Italy,  By  the  desire  of  Paul  III.  he  attended  also  in  his 
medical  character  at  the  conncil  of  Trent,  and  it  was  princi- 
pally by  his  advice  that  the  session  was  removed  fi^m  that  city 
to  Bologna.'"  The  fatigues  of  his  public  life  were,  however, 
oomponsatod  by  the  pleowrcs  which  he  found  on  his  retiim  to 
hia  villn,  iu  the  aneioly  of  Qiammatteo  Qhiberti,  who  then 
resided  at  liia  biahuprio  of  Vorona,  and  expended  his  large 
revenues  in  thu  onooumgoraunt  of  learning  and  learned  men  ■ 
and  by  tho  occanionnl  visits  of  the  most  celebrated  echolara 
from  diffiirunt  purln  of  Italy,  Among  these,  were  Marc-Anto- 
nio Flnminiu,    Androa    Natagcro,    Oiuvon-Baltista    Ronnusio, 
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1  die  three  brothers  of  the  TorrianT,  M  of  whom  he  ins 
celebrated  id  his  writings,  some  of  which  are  also  ilevoteil  to 
the  praises  of  the  cardinal  AlesBaaJro  Farnese,  to  whom  he 
dedicated  his  treatise  in  prose.  "  Be  Morhis  cotitagioais."  The 
amaller  poems  of  Fracaatoro,  in  which  he  frequently  refers  to 
his  helored  villa,  to  hia  mode  of  life,  his  literary  aesociatee,  and 
his  domestic  cunoenis.  ore  peculiarly  interesting,  and  place 
him,  both  as  a,  man  and  an  author,  in  the  most  advantageous 
light,'"  The  detached  pieces  of  o,  few  lines,  to  each  of  which 
he  has  given  the  title  of  "Incidena,"  maybe  regarded  ns  so 
matiy  miniature  pictures,  aketched  with  all  the  freedom  of  the 
Italian,  and  finished  with  all  the  correctness  of  the  Flemish 
school.  His  sacred  poem,  entitled  "  Joseph,"  which  he  begnn 
in  his  advanced  years,  and  did  not  live  to  terminate,  is  suffi- 
ciently characteristic  of  his  talents;  although  not  considered 
as  equal  to  the  more  vigorous  productions  of  his  youth.  His 
specimens  of  ItalJau  poetry  are  too  few  to  add  to  his  reputation, 
but  will  not  derogate  from  the  high  character  which  he  has  by 
his  various  other  laboura  so  deservedly  attained. 

The  death  of  Fraeastoro  was  occasioned  by  an  apopleiy, 
and  occurred  at  his  villa  of  Incaffi,  in  the  year  1553  ;  he  being 
then  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age."  A  splendid  monument 
was  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  cathedral  of  Verona  ;  besides 
vhich  he  was  honoured,  by  a  public  decree  of  the  city,  with  a 
statue,  which  was  accordingly  erected  at  the  common  expense. 
A  similar  testimony  of  respect  was  paid  to  hia  memory  at 
Fadna,  where  the  statue  of  Fraeastoro,  and  another  of  Naia- 
gero,  were  erected  by  their  surviving  friend  Giovan-Battisla 
Rannusio.'"'  Of  the  prose  compositions  and  scientific  laboura 
of  Fraeastoro,  a  further  account  will  occur  in  the  sequel  of  the 
present  work. 

Among  the  learned  friends  of  Bcmbo  and  Fraeastoro,  who, 
by  their  character  and  writings  did  honour  to  the  age,  no  ono 
held  a  higher  rank  than  Andrea  Navagero.  Ho  was  born 
of  a  patrician  family  at  Venice,  in  the  year  1483,  and  from 
hie  childhood  gave  indications  of  that  extraordinary  proficiency 
to  which  he  afterwards  attainod.  So  retentive  was  hin 
Bemory,  and  ao  highly  was  he  delighted  with  the  writings  uf 
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tho  l^atin  poets,  that  whilst  yet  very  young,  he  was 
ti)  recite  pieces  of  great  length,  which  from  his  fine  Toice  and 
coiTect  proDunciatioD,  acquired  additional  interest.  His  first 
instructor  was  the  cmincot  Antonio  Cocci,  called  fSahellicut. 
and  author  of  tho  earliest  history  of  Venice  ;  hut  the  asaiduolU 
peruBal  of  the  ancient  authors  refined  his  taste,  and  improved 
his  judgment  much  more  than  the  precepts  of  his  teacher ; 
and  his  proficiency  was  manifested  hy  his  committing  to  the 
flames  several  of  his  poems,  which  he  had  written  in  his  eariy 
youth  in  imitation  of  the  "  SyWa)  "  of  Statius,  but  of  which 
lie  could  not  in  his  maturer  estimation  approve.  On  the 
arrival  of  Marcua  Mubutub  at  Venice,  Navagero  became  one 
of  hie  most  assiduous  pupils,  and  by  his  indefatigable  attention, 
acquired  euch  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Qreek  tongue, 
as  enabled  him  not  only  to  understand  the  authors  in  that 
language,  but  to  perceive  their  most  refined  eicetlencea  and 
convert  them  to  his  use  inhia  own  writings.*  For  this  purpose, 
it  was  hia  custom  not  only  to  read,  hut  to  copy  the  works  of 
the  authors  whom  he  studied,  and  this  task  he  had  eiecuted 
more  than  once  in  the  writingB  of  Pindar,  which  be  alway* 
held  in  the  highest  admiration.  Not  confining  himself,  how- 
ever, to  the  study  of  languages  and  the  cultivation  of  his  taste, 
he  repaired  to  Padua  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  instructions 
in  philosophy  and  eloquence  from  Fietro  Pomponazzo  ;  and 
it  was  in  that  diatinguished  seminary  of  learning  that  he 
formed  connoxionsof  friendship  with  Fracastoro,  Rannusio,  the 
throe  brothers  of  the  Torriani,  and  other  men  of  rank  and 
eminence,  which  continued  unbroken  throughout  the  rest  of 
his  life.  On  his  return  to  Venice  he  became  one  of  the  moat 
able  and  active  supporters  of  the  academy  of  Aldo  Manniio. 
and  was  indefatigable  in  collecting  manuscripts  of  the  ancient 
authors,  several  of  whoso  works  vrere  published  with  hia  emen- 
dations and  notes,  in  a  more  correct  and  elegant  form  than 
tlicy  had  before  appeared."*  It  was,  indeed,  chiefly  by  hi* 
exhortnlions  tliat  Aldo  was  induced,  amidst  all  the  colamitiett 
of  tlie  times,  to  persevere  in  his  useful  undertaking  ;  f  aad 
(he  obligations  which  this  groat  scholar  and  eminent  artist 
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uwed  ta  yavagero,  are  eipreased  in  several  dedicatory  epistles, 
■ddresBcd  to  him  with  a  warmth  of  gratitude  that  eviQcee  the 
deep  sense  which  Aldo  entertained  of  his  merits  and  his  ser' 
vices.  An  inflrni  state  of  health,  occaaioned  by  incessant  study, 
rendered  some  roloiotion  necessary,  and  Navagero  therefore 
accompanied  his  great  patron  D'Alviano  to  his  academy  at 
Pordonone,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  once 
more  the  society  of  hia  friend  Pracastoro,'"  and  where  he  some 
time  afterwards  delivered  public  instructions.  The  high  repu- 
tation which  he  liad  now  acquired  induced  the  senate  to  recul 
him  to  Venice,  and  to  intrust  to  him  the  care  of  the  library  of 
cardinal  Besaarion,"  and  the  task  of  continuing  the  history  of 
the  republic  of  Venice,  from  the  termination  of  the  work  of  his 
preceptor  Sabellicua.  It  soon,  however,  appeared  that  the 
.talents  of  Navagero  were  not  confined  to  the  study  of  literature. 
but  were  equally  calculated  for  the  service  of  hie  country  in  tiie 
most  difficidt  and  honourable  departments  of  the  state.  In 
the  year  1523,  after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  in  which  Francis  I. 
was  made  prisoner,  he  was  dispatched  as  the  ambassador  of 
the  republic  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  in  Spain,  and  was 
ftbaent  from  his  country  nearly  four  years.  Soon  after  his 
return  to  Venice,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Francis  I.,  who 
then  held  his  court  at  Blois,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1529, 
being  then  only  in  the  forty-sistli  year  of  his  age.  Of  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  NaTagero,  of  his  character  and  acquire- 
ments, and  of  the  fate  of  his  writings,  a  particular  account  is 
introduced  by  Pracastoro,  in  bis  treatise  "De  Morbis  contagi- 
osie  ;  "  which,  whilst  it  records  a  very  singular  medical  fact, 
confers  equal  honour  on  the  characters  of  both  these  illustrious 
Boholarg.  After  adverting  to  a  apecios  of  putrid  fever  which 
appeared  in  Italy  in  the  year  1505,  and  again  in  1528,  and 
irluoh  was  attended  with  an  eruption  of  efflorescent  pustules, 
FraCBstoro  observes,  that  many  persons  who  had  left  Italy  and 
travelled  into  countries  where  tliis  fever  was  not  before  known, 
had,  after  their  departure,  been  affected  by  it,  as  if  they  had 
before  received  the  infection  of  the  disease.  "This,"  says 
he,   "  happened  to  Andrea    Navagero,    ambassador  from   the 

>  Ibe  foundatioi 
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Venetian  republic  to  Francis  I.,vfho  died  of  t'ois  diseaM  jna  cou^ 
try  where  sucli  a  complaint  waa  not  known  even  by  name;  a  mail 
uf  Euch  abilities  and  acquirements,  tbat  for  many  yeara  thp 
literary  world  bas  not  Bustained  bo  great  a  loss  ;  for  not  onl; 
waa  bo  accomplisbed  in  every  branch  of  useful  science,  but 
highly  qualified  for  the  service  of  bis  country  in  the  most  im- 
portant coDcerns.  Amidst  the  most  imminent  dangers  of  tbe 
republic,  and  when  ail  Europe  was  embroiled  in  war,  Navagero 
ba3  scarcely  returned  from  his  embassy  to  the  emperor  Cfaarles 
v.,  by  whom  ho  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  distingnished 
virtues,  than  tie  was  sent  ns  ambassador  to  Francis  I.  The 
Etate  of  atfairs  admitted  of  uo  delay,  The  emperor  was  expected 
to  arrive  in  Italy  in  the  course  of  the  summer  to  renew  the 
war  !  and  eariy  in  the  year  Navagero  set  out  with  fatal  speed, 
by  poat-borseK,  for  France.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Blois, 
and  after  having  had  a  few  interviews  with  the  king,  he  wu, 
however,  seised  with  the  disorder  that  caused  his  death ; 
an  event  that  occasioned  the  utmost  grief  to  all  men  of 
teaming,  to  the  French  nation,  and  to  the  king  himself, 
who  was  an  earnest  promoter  of  literature,  and  who  gava 
directions  that  his  obsequies  should  be  performed  with 
great  pomp.  His  body  being  brought  to  Venice,  as  he  had 
by  will  directed,  was  there  interred  with  his  ancestora." — 
'■The  aame  good  fortune  that  had  distinguished  his  public 
negotiations,  did  not,  however,  attend  Navagero  in  his  domestie 
oonoerna.  Notwithstanding  his  great  talents  and  great 
activity,  he  waa  so  fully  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  the  atata, 
that  tie  oould  scareoly  duroto  any  time  to  his  studies.  His 
uorroot  judgment  led  him  W  appreciate  with  severity  hia  own 
production*,  and  having  formed  an  idea  that  they  were  not 
HutGoiontly  raviseKl  and  polished  to  be  published,  without 
detraotinjitVomthiibighnipiitation  which  he  had  obtained  among 
the  luarnod  of  alnio*t  alt  nations,  he  t'emmitlcJ  all  the  writings 
wlu«h   lu'  liiiil   niih  lilni   to   llio  Ramea.      Among  these  were 

111"  1 1,  ■.  ■  i'>    \  .  iiiitinue,'  or  un  hunting,  elpgantly  written  in 

I"' <>i|iliuiwil  to  Itartolommeo  d'Alviano  ;  and 

mill  "  -  !  'i  I  haVK  atton,  '  Oo  Sim  Orbis  ; '  and  not 
fi.  U".ll  u|.  .1,  I,.  ,.i,ui,m  Ui  llid  utoniory  of  Catharina,  qaeea 
ii|(!jpi(iB,  iliinjilii.ir  iif  iha  luuator  Maroo  Coniaro,  and  other 
pieuua  wliinh  w«>i'e  thuii  ilv*ti\iyiHl,  how  shall  w«  ""Hirifinfly 
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t^gret  the  loss  of  that  eicellent  liistoi?,  irhich  he  had  under- 
taken »t  the  request  of  the  senate,  and  which  he  had  with 
great  assiduitj  completed,  from  the  BrriviJ  of  Charles  VIII.  in 
Italy  to  his  own  times  ?  For  this  we  most  not,  however, 
presimie  to  blame  the  author,  but  must  acknowledge  with  the 
poet,  that, 

'  DueiiBl  volmwm  fiiUk,  iiol*ntein  ttuhuni.* 
Fate  liMilg  the  willing,  dngg  th'  unwilliog  oo. 

The  orations  of  Navagero  on  the  death  of  D'Alriano,  and 
of  the  doge  Loredano,  irhich  &re  diBtingaished  b;f  all  the 
beauty  of  antiquity,  and  a  few  poems  which  were  privately 
copied  by  his  frienda.  and  may  he  considered  as  the  gleanings 
of  his  fiinera!  pile,  have,  however,  been  published,  and  will 
demonstrate  the  exalted  genius  and  great  learning  of  Navagero 
to  all  fiiture  times.""' 

To  the  credit  of  Navagero,  it  may  be,  with  truth,  observed, 
that  all  his  writings  are  perfectly  free  from  that  point  and 
antithesis  which  is  the  common  subterfuge  of  inferior  talents, 
bnt  which  true  genius  spurns  with  an  indigoant  feeling.  Not 
satisfied,  however,  with  the  example  afforded  his  countrymen 
in  his  own  writings,  he  gave  a  striking  proof  of  his  aversion  to 
a  false  and  affected  taste,  by  annually  devoting  to  the  flames  a 
copy  of  the  works  of  Martial  ;*  whom  he  probably  considered 
as  the  chief  corrupter  of  that  classical  purity  which  distinguished 
the  writers  of  the  Augustan  age, 

From  the  great  names  of  Fracastoro  and  Navagero,  that 
of  Marc-Antonio  Flaminio  ought  not  to  be  far  divided ;  not 
only  on  account  of  the  great  similarity  of  studies  and  of  taste, 
but  of  the  uninterrupted  friendship  and  affection  which  subsisted 
among  these  distinguished  men.  whom  posterity  ought  to  regard 
as  patterns  of  human  excellence.  The  family  name  of  Flaminio 
was  Zarrabim,  which  had  been  exchanged  by  his  father,  Oian- 
Antonio,  on  his  entering  Into  a  literary  society  at  Venice,  for 
that  of  Flaminio.  Gian-Antonio  was  Jiimaelf  a  scholar  of 
acknowledged  merit,  and  a  professor  of  belles-lettres  in  different 
academies  of  Italy ;  but  although  he  has  left  favourable 
ipecimens  of  his  proficiency  both  in  prose  and  verse,"'  his  own 

•  Tirab.  vol,  vii.  par.  iii.  p.  230. 


reputation  is  almost  loat  in  the  additional  lustre  whidi  ha 
derives  from  that  of  h\e  son,  whose  honours  he  lived  many 
yenra  to  enjoy.  A  short  titue  before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
ientury,  Qion- Antonio  had  (mittcd  hisnntiTe  city  of  Imola,  and 
taken  up  his  residence  at  SemiTalle,  where  Marc-Antonio  was 
born,  in  the  year  1498.  Under  the  constant  care  and  instrae- 
tions  of  the  father,  the  happy  dispoeitjon  and  docile  genius  of 
the  son  were  so  early  and  so  highly  cnltivated,  that  when  he 
had  attained  tbo  ago  of  sixteen,  his  father  determined  to  send 
him  to  Rome,  for  the  puq)Ose  of  presenting  to  the  supreme 
pontiff,  Leo  X.,  a  poem  exhorting  him  to  make  war  ogunst  the 
Turks,  and  a  critical  work  under  the  title  of  "  Annotationnm 
Sylvio. "  On  this  occasion  Gian-Antonio  addressed  a  letter  to 
tho  pope,  and  another  to  iho  cardinal  Marco  Comaro ;  by 
whom,  and  by  the  cardinal  of  Aragon,  Marc-Antonio  was  intro- 
duced to  the  pontiff,  who  receired  him  with  great  kindness,  and 
listened  with  apparent  satisfaction  to  the  compositions  which  he 
read.  After  bestowing  on  Marc-Antonio  distinguished  proofc 
of  his  liberality,  he  sent  to  his  father  to  request  that  he  would 

Eormit  him  to  remain  at  Rome,  where  he  would  himself  provide 
im  with  suitable  instructors;  but  Gian-Antonio,  who  appears 
to  have  attended  no  less  to  the  morals  than  to  the  literary 
acquirements  of  his  son,  probably  thought  him  too  young  to  be 
released  from  his  paternal  guidance,  and  it  is  certain,  that  on 
this  occasion  Marc-Antonio  did  not  long  reside  at  Rome.  He 
i40on  afterwards,  however,  paid  another  visit  to  the  pontiff,  and 
was  received  by  him  at  his  villa  at  Malliana.  Leo  again  ex- 
pressed himself  highly  gratified  with  his  young  visitor,  and 
promised  to  remember  him  on  his  return  to  Rome.  Accord- 
ingly, soon  after  the  return  of  Leo  to  the  city,  be  sent  for 
Marc-Antonio,  and  rewarded  him  for  liis  uncommon  talents  and 
early  acquirements  with  that  liberality  which  he  always  showed 
towards  men  of  learning,  at  the  same  time  addressing  him  in 
tho  language  of  the  poet. 


Tho  pontiff  was  also  deurous  of  ascertaining  whether 
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daganoe  of  taste  diaplayed  bj  Fluminio  was  accompanied  by 
an  equal  solidity  of  judgment ;  for  which  purpose  he  proposed 
to  him  aeveral  questions,  which  he  debated  with  iiim  at  great 
length  in  the  preaonce  of  sorne  of  tlie  cardinals.  In  the  course 
of  this  ooDveraation  Flaminio  gave  such  proofs  of  hia  good 
eense  and  penetration,  aa  equally  Burprised  and  delighted  all 
who  beard  him  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  cardinal  of 
Aragon  wrote  to  Gian-Aiitonio  Flaminio  a  letter  of  congratula- 
tion. It  appears  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  elder 
Flaminio  that  hia  son  should  return  to  him  at  Iniola,  but  the 
kindness  and  honours  bestowed  on  Marc-Antonio  at  Rome, 
induced  his  father  to  grant  him  pcmiission  to  remain  there  ; 
where,  by  the  directions  of  the  pope,  he  for  some  time  enjoyed 
the  society,  and  availed  himself  of  the  instructions  of  the 
celebrated  Raffaello  Brandolini.  This  indulgence  on  the  part 
of  his  father  afforded  Flaminio  an  opportunity  of  making  an 
eicnrsion  to  Naples,  where  he  fonned  a  personal  acquaintance 
■with  Sanazzaro,  whom  he  always  highly  honoured,  and  which 
was  perhaps  the  principal  inducement  to  him  to  undertake  the 
journey.  "* 

In  the  year  1515,  Flaminio  accompanied  the  count  Baldassare 
CaBtiglione  to  Urbino,  whore  he  continued  to  reside  for  some 
months,  and  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  that  accom- 
plished nobleman  for  hia  amiable  qualities  and  great  endowments, 
'but  particularly  for  his  early  and  astonishing  talents  for  Latin 
poetiy.'"  The  care  of  his  father  was  not,  however,  yet  with- 
drawn ;  towards  the  close  of  the  last-mentioned  year,  he  called 
his  son  firora  Urbino  and  sent  him  to  Bologna,  to  attend  to  tie 
study  of  philosophy,  preparatory  to  his  making  choice  of  the 
profession  which  he  meant  to  adopt.  Nor  waa  he  deterred 
from  this  measure  by  the  solicitations  of  Eeroaldo,  who 
proposed,  on  the  part  of  Sadoleti,  to  associate  Marc-Antonio 
with  him  in  the  honourable  office  of  pontifical  secretary.  Tha 
refusal  of  so  respectable  and  advantageous  an  employment  for 

I  a  young  man  on  his  entrance  into  public  life  is  remarkable, 
and  might  induce  a  suspicion  that  either  the  father  or  the  son 
did  not  approve  of  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  Roman 
court,  or  had  not  been  fully  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the 
•  Tinb.  tU.  iiL  219. 
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pontitT ;  a  BUgpicion  that  mayperbapa  receive  some  confiitii&tlaii 
bj  observing,  that  Marc-Antooio  has  not,  throughoot  all  his 
poetical  nurks,  introduced  the  praises,  or  even  the  name,  of 
Leo  X.  However  this  may  he,  it  is  certain,  that  after  hii 
reeidence  at  Bologna,  he  again  returned  to  Rome,  and  formed 
ta  iutimacj  with  those  illuetrious  achokra  who  rendered  that 
city  the  centre  of  literature  and  of  taste.  Without  devoting 
himself  to  any  lucrative  profession,  he  for  some  years  attached 
liiTTtwIf  to  the  cardinal  de'  Sauli,  whom  he  accompanied  od  a 
journey  to  Geneva,  and  enjoyed  with  him  the  society  of  several 
eminent  scholars,  who  formed  a  kind  of  academy  at  bis  villa. 
After  the  death  of  the  cardinal,  Flaminio  resided  with  the 
prelate  Giammatteo  Ghiherti,  either  at  Padua  or  at  his  see  of 
Verona,  where  ho  secured  the  fiiendship  of  Fracastoro  and 
Navagero;  a  friendship  of  the  most  disinterested  and  affectionate 
kind,  as  appears  (rom  many  passages  in  their  writings. 

About  the  close  of  the  year  1538,  Flaminio  was  induced,  hy 
a  long-continued  and  dangerous  indisposition,  to  pay  another 
'isit  to  Naples,  where  he  remained  about  three  years,  and  by 
the  relaxation  which  he  obtained  from  his  studies,  and  the 
alternate  enjoyment  of  the  city  and  the  country,  recovered  his 
former  bealtU."*  Whilst  at  Naples  he  was  appointed  to  attend 
the  cardinal  Contareni  to  the  congress  held  at  Worms  in  1540; 
hut  his  infirmities  would  not  permit  bim  to  undertake  the 
journey.  On  quitting  Naples,  he  repaired  to  Viterbo,  where 
the  cardinal  Reginald  Pole  then  resided  as  pontifical  legale, 
and  where  Flaminio  lived  on  terms  of  the  most  friendly  inti^ 
macy  with  that  prelate,  who  greatly  distinguished  himself  by 
his  munificent  patronage  of  the  learned  men  of  bis  time.  He 
also  accompanied  tho  cardinal  to  the  council  of  Trent,  in  which 
the  cardinal  was  appointed  to  preside  as  one  of  the  pontifical 
legates,  and  where  the  important  office  of  secretary  to  the 
council  was  oflered  to  Flaminio,  who,  by  bis  declining  it,  as 
well  as  by  other  parts  of  his  conduct  and  the  tenor  of  some  of 
bis  writings,  gave  rise  to  suspicions  that  he  was  inclined  towards 
tite  opinions  of  the  reformerB.  This  imputation  has  occasioned 
conaderahle  discussion  between  tho  papal  and  protestant 
writers,  which  demonstrates,  at  least,  the  earnest  desire  enter- 
tained by  each  of  the  contending  parties  to  rank  as  thejr  1 
adherent  a  man  so  distinguisbed  by  his  accomptishmeuta,  tai-m 
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whose  yirtue   and  piety  were 
,  talents.'"     Cerwin  it  ia  that  n 

}  emiuent  a.  degree  the  reapeot  and  affection  of  all  those 
h  irho  were  capable  of  appreciating  real  merit,  and  the  Binceritj 
I  of  tUeir  esteem  was  often  displayed  in  acts  of  kindness  which 
I  did  equal  honour  to  his  patrons  and  himself.  The  important 
I  benefits  conferred  upon  him  by  the  cardinal  Alesaandro  Farnese, 
I  who  restored  to  him  his  paternal  inheritance,  of  which  he  had 
I  been  unjustly  deprived,  are  acknowledged  in  many  parts  of  his 
I  works.  The  cardinal  Ridolfo  Pio  also  increased  his  possessions, 
[  and  from  the  cardiaals  Sforza  and  Accolti  he  received  similar 

marks  of  attention  and  esteem. 

The  death  of  Flaminio,  which  happened  at  Rome  in  the 

year  1550,  occasioned  the  sincereat  grief  to  all  the  friends  of 

literature.  Of  the  numerous  testimoaies  of  affection,  of  respect, 
1  of  admiration,  and  of  grief,  which  were  poured  out  by  the 
I   aoholars  of  Italy  on  this  occasion,  many  have  been  collected  by 

'  e  editors  of  his  works,  and  to  these  many  others  might  yet 
[  he  added  from  the  writings  of  his  contemporaries.  But  his 
I  own  productions  remain,  and  it  is  to  these  only  that  posterity 
I  will  resort  for  an  impartial  estimate  of  his  merits.  The  chief 
I  part  of  these  ore  collected  in  eight  books  of  Latin  poems,  and 
L  consist  of  odes,  eclogues,  hymns,  elegies,  and  epistles  to  his 
Y  friends.  He  appears  never  to  have  had  the  ambition  to  attempt 
I  any  work  of  considerable  length ;  yet,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to 
r  judge  from  the  vigour  with  which  he  always  supports  himself, 

he  might  with  safety  have  ventured  on  a  longer  flight.      It  is 

difficult  to  determine  in  what  department  of  poetry  he  most 

ezceb.     In  his  odes  he  has  caught  the  true  spirit  of  Horace. 

His  elegies,  among  which  that  on  his  own  sickness,  and  that 
I  on  his  journey  to  Naples,  are  pre-eminently  beautiful,  may 
«ith  the  most  finished  remains  of  Tibullus;  but,  if  a  pre- 
e  be  due  to  any  part  of  his  writings  above  the  rest,  it  may 
P  perhaps  be  given  to  his  Hendecasyllabi  and  lamhias,  in  which  he 
I    displays  a  simplicity  and  a  pathos  which  seem  to  exhibit  the 

real  character  of  his  mind.  It  is  in  these  pieces,  not  the  cold 
.    and  laboured  productions  of  the  liead,  but  written  warm  from 

the  heart  to  the  heart,  that  we  are  to  trace  that  affection  to  his 
k  friends,  that  gratitude  to  his  benefactors,  that  engaging  len- 
LdemOBB  of  sentiment,  which  united  with  a  lively  fancy,  and 
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oihlbited  with  the  utmost  grace  and  elegance  of  oxpreHRioii, 
Becured  to  him  the  love  and  admiration  of  all  his  conteni- 
poraricB,  and  will  never  fail  to  conciliate  a  sincere  esteem  for 
his  memory  in  all  those  wlio  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  an  acquaint- 
ance with  his  works."'' 

Among  the  particular  frienda  of  Fracastoro,  Navagero,  and 
Flainiiiio,  many  of  whom  contributed  by  their  flwn  productions 
to  give  additional  lustre  to  the  Uteratnre  of  the  age,  may  he 
enumerated  the  three  hrothora  of  the  Capilupi,  Lelio,  Ippolito, 
and  Camillo,  of  Mantua,  all  of  whom  distinguished  themselves 
hy  their  talents  for  Latin  poetry,  no  less  than  by  their  various 
other  accomplishments  ;'"  Trifone  Benzio,  of  Assist,  uji  Italian 
poet,  who,  by  the  elegance  of  his  writings,  and  the  philosophic 
firmness  of  his  mind,  alleviated  the  misfortune  of  his  personal 
defects  ;'"  Achille  Bocchi,  colled  Philerote,  deeply  skilled  in  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  tongues,  and  well  known  hy  his  elegant 
book  of  symbols,'"  and  by  his  other  poems  ;  Gahtiello  Faemo. 
whose  Latin  fables  are  written  with  mi'a  classical  purity,  as  to 
have  given  rise  to  an  opinion  that  Le  had  discovered  and  frau- 
dulently availed  himself  of  some  of  the  unpuhlished  works  of 
PhaedniB ;  Onorato  Fascitilli,'"  and  Basilio  Zanchi,'"  two  Latin 
poets,  whose  writings  are  deservedly  ranked  among  the  best 
productions  of  the  age  ;  Benedetto  Lampridio,  no  less  to  be 
esteemed  for  the  services  rendered  by  him  to  the  cause  of  lite- 
rature, as  an  excellent  preceptor,  than  for  his  Latin  jioems,  in 
which  he  is  considered  as  the  first  who  emulated  with  any  degree 
of  success  the  flights  of  Pindar  ;  Adamo  Funiani,  of  whom 
many  productions  remain,  in  Greek,  I^atin,  and  Italian,  and 
whose  poem  on  the  rules  of  logic,  in  fiTe  books,  is  mentioned  by 
Tirabosehi  in  terms  of  the  highest  applause ;  and  the  three 
brothers  of  the  Torriani,  who,  although  not  celebrated  hy  their 
own  writings,  were  eminent  promoters  of  literature,  and  main- 
tained a  strict  intimacy  with  most  of  the  learned  men  of  the  time. 

It  would  be  uijusttothe  characters  of  the  illustrious  scholars 
before  mentioned,  and  particulorly  of  Fracastoro,  Flaminio, 
Navagero,  and  Vida,  to  close  this  brief  account,  without  advert- 
ing to  some  circumstances  which  apply  to  them  in  common,  and 
which  confer  the  highest  honour  on  their  memory.  Although 
they  devoted  their  talents  to  the  cultivation  of  the  same  depart 
meat  of  literature,  yet  so  far  were  they  from  being  tainted  u: 
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tho  slightest  degree  with  that  envy  -which  has  too  often  infected 
men  of  learning,  and  led  them  to  regard  the  produc^oni  of  their 
contemporariea  with  a  jaundiced  eye,  that  ttey  not  onlj  jmBaed 
their  livCH  in  hahits  of  the  strictest  friendship,  bnt  admired  and 
enjoyed  the  literary  productions  of  each  other,  with  a  warmth 
And  a  sincerity  which  were  at  once  a  proof  of  the  correctness 

their  judgment,  and  of  the  hherality  of  their  minds.  This 
admiration  they  were  not  more  ready  to  feel  than  to  express ; 
and  their  works  abound  with  passages  devoted  to  the  comme- 
moration of  their  friendship,  and  to  the  mutual  commendation 
of  their  talents  and  writings.  This  example  extended  to  their 
eontemporariea,  and  humanised  and  improved  the  character  of 
the  age  ;  insomuch  that  the  scholars  of  the  time  of  I*o  X.  were 
not  more  superior  to  those  of  tho  fifteenth  century,  in  the  pro- 
ficiency made  in  liberal  studies,  than  in  the  urbanity  of  their 
manners,  the  candour  of  their  judgment,  and  the  generous  desire 
ef  promoting  the  literary  reputation  of  each  other.  Hence,  it 
is  further  to  be  observed,  that  these  authors  have  never  dipped 
their  pens  in  the  gall  of  satire,  or  degraded  their  genins  hy 
combining  its  efforts  with  those  of  malignity,  of  jealousy,  of 
arrogance,  or  of  spleen,  Not  confining  their  talents  to  the 
eloiatered  recesses  of  learned  indolence,  they  obtained  by  their 
conduct  in  public  life  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  their  fellow- 
Wtizens  ;  whilst  their  hours  of  leisure  were  devoted  to  the  culti- 
T&tion  of  the  severer  sciences,  and  enlivened  by  those  poetical 
effusions  to  which  they  are  now  indebted  for  the  chief  part  of 
their  fame.  The  intrinsic  merit  and  classical  purity  of  their 
writings  are  rendered  yet  more  estimable  by  the  strict  attention 
to  decency  and  moral  propriety  which  they  uniformly  display  ; 
And  which,  added  to  the  consideration  of  the  ease  and  simpli- 
city with  which  they  are  written,  might  justly  entitle  them  to  a 
preference,  even  to  the  remains  of  many  of  the  ancient  authors, 

promoting  the  education  of  youth. 

Jn  no  part  of  Italy,  however,  was  the  cultivation  of  Latin 
poetry  attended  to  with  such  assiduity  as  in  the  city  of  Rome, 
to  which  place  almost  all  tho  learned  men  from  every  part  ut 
Burope  Dccasionally  resorted,  and  where  many  of  them  fixed 
their  constant  residence.  Among  those  who  appear  to  have 
enjoyed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  favour  and  confidence  of  the 
supreme  pontiff,  we  may  particularly  distinguish  Guide  Postumo 
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»hich  attended  an  excursion  made  by  the  pontiff  to  hiB  nDft  at 
I'aJo.  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  this  Dmusement.  on  irhiclL 
iiCcaaion  lie  was  accompanied  by  tho  foreign  ambaBgadore  and 
the  prelateH  and  noblea  of  his  court.  The  tranquillity  and 
happineas  whieb  Postumo  now  enjoyed,  were,  however,  inter- 
rupted by  the  infirm  Btate  of  his  health,  which  Bome  of  his 
cantcmporaries  attributed  to  the  lu^curious  banquets  of  which 
he  partook  in  the  pontifical  palace,  but  whieb  others  have 
supposed  to  have  been  the  effects  of  his  military  fatigues,  on 
a  constitution  naturally  weak.  « In  hopes  of  deriving  some 
advantage  from  ehange  of  nir,  lie  retired  to  the  pleasant  villa 
of  Capranica,  in  company  with  hia  former  jiupil.  the  cardinal 
Ereole  Bangone,  whence  he  addreaacJ  to  Leo  X.  an  elegiac 
poem  which  is  conjectured  to  be  the  last  of  hia  productions ;  ai 
he  died  at  this  place  only  a  short  time  before  the  pontiff,  in  the 
year  1521.'" 

Of  the  merit  of  the  writings  of  Postumo  very  different 
opinions  have  been  entertained.  That  they  are  to  be  ranked 
with  the  polished  productions  of  Fracastoro,  of  Vida,  and  of 
Flaminio,  cannot  indeed  he  asserted  ;  hut  they  frequently 
eJchibit  passages  of  considerable  merit, 
1,  entitled  to  particular 
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Among  those  who  contributed  by  their  wit 
'he  amusement  of  the  pontiff  in  his  hours  of  leisure,  wa> 
iiovanni  Mozzarello,  a  native  of  Mantua ;  hut  Leo  had 
sufficient  discernment  to  perceive  that  Mozzarello,  although 
very  young,  possessed  superior  talents,  which,  amidst  hie 
apparent  negligence,  he  bad  cultivated  with  uncommon  applica- 
tion. By  his  cheerful  and  friendly  disposition,  and  the  facility 
and  elegance  which  he  displayed  both  in  hia  Latin  and  Italian 
writings,  he  conciliated  in  an  eminent  degree  the  favour  of 
almost  all  the  distinguished  scholars  who  then  adorned  the 
Roman  court.  ■  After  having  for  some  time  observed  his 
character  and  eTperienccd  his  attachment,  Leo  removed  him 
from  the  dissipation  of  the  city,  and  appoiSted  him  governor  of 
ths  fortress  of  Moiidaino.t  tie  income  of  which  office  afforded 
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in  wTovl  leUas  ta  tlie  car£ul  d*  BOilMatt,  lamoted  his  &te 
in  toma  of  the  vuncst  a&ctioa  a»d  the  liimnat  itgrct. 
Under  the  nam«  of  V-*i"*  .jlrWwt,  hj-  which  he  <^eae  to  dis- 
tingouh  himself,  Moztatdlo  ptndiMed  serenl  work^  sane  of 
irhieh  are  jet  prescrreJ  in  the  Il»lian  Uhraries,*  whilst  others, 
as  well  Latin  na  Italian,  haie  been  published  in  different 
colleetions,  anil  are  entitled  to  no  incon^derable  share  of 
approbatioa.t 

The  efforts  of  the  Italian  ImproerUa/ori  were  emulated  by 
the  eztemporarj  recitations  of  the  Latin  poets  ;  and  when  Leo 
WAS  not  detained  bj  the  correct  and  clagaical  productions  of 
Vidn,  of  Bembo.  of  Fracasloro.  or  of  Flaminio,  he  might  listen 
with  satisfaction  to  the  spontaneous  el^isions  of  Brandolini.  of 
Horone,  or  of  Querno,  who  often  attended  him  during  iii3 
convivial  entertainments  and  poured  out  their  verses  on  such 
subjects  as  the  occasion  supplied,  or  were  suggested  to  iheni 
by  the  pontiff  ;  who  hesitated  not  at  some  times  to  lay  asiJp 
hifl  dignity  and  take  a  part  himself  in  the  entertainment.'" 
Nor  ought  we  to  conclude,  as  it  has  too  generally  been 
supposed,  that  these  were  always  the  illiterate  efforts  of  nien 
without  taleot°  and  without  education.  Although  recited 
.extempore,  it  was  required  by  the  pontiff  that  the  verse  should 
not  only  he  applicable,  but  correct,  and  Brandolini  has  m 
particular  left  several  works,  which  prove  him  to  have  been  a 
tnan  of  real  learning.'"  To  the  favours  conferred  ujion  him 
at  Naples  by  Charles  VIII.,  in  the  year  I4S)5,  we  have  before 
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had  occasion  to  refer,*  and  ho  appears  to  havi'  attached 
wif  to  the  cardinal  Giovanni  de'  Mcdiei  befoi'e  his  eleVBlio 
the  pontificate.""      Soon  after  that  event  Braudolini  tool 
his  residence  at  Rome,  where  be  had  apartments  allotted 
in  the  pontifScal  palace,  and  acquired  in  an  eminent  dog 
the  favour  and  friendship  of  the  pope. "'     Tliese  obligati 
be  has  in  some  degree  repaid  in  his  elegant  dialogue  entit 
"Leo,"  to  which  we  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  refer 
the  course  of  the  present  work,  t  and  where  the  author  has 
preseiTcd  many  curious  portitidara  respecting  that  pontiff,  and 
thrown  considerable  liglit  on  the  general  history  of  the  times. 

Andrea  Maronc,  another  favourite  attendant  of  Leo  S,,  was  a 
native  of  Brescia,  and  had  passed  some  part  of  his  youth  in  the 
court  of  Ferrara,  under  the  protection  of  the  cardinal  Ippolito 
d'Este.  On  the  Journey  which  the  cardinal  undertook  into 
Hungary,  Marone  expressed  a  desire  of  accompanying  him, 
and  on  his  being  refused,  quitted  Ferrara  and  repaired  to  the 
court  of  Rome.J  The  facility  and  promptitude  with  which 
Marone  expressed  himself  in  Latin  verse  on  any  subject  that 
could  be  proposed  to  him,  surprised  und  delighted  all  his 
auditors.  His  recitals  were  accompanied  by  the  music  of  his 
viol,  and  as  he  proceeded  he  seemed  continually  to  improve 
facility,  elegance,  enthusiasm,  and  invention.  The  fire  of  i 
eyes,  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  the  rising  of  his  veina,. 
all  bespoke  the  emotions  with  which  be  was  agitated,  and  kept 
his  bearers  in  suspense  and  astonishment.  Having  bees 
desired,  at  a  solemn  entertainment  given  by  the  pontiff  to 
several  of  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  powers,  to  deliver  extem- 
pore verses  on  the  league  which  was  then  forming  against  the 
Turks,  he  acquitted  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  the 

ppl  f  tl        !   I  mbly,  and  the  pope  immediately 
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talents,  and  contend  for  superiority.  NottvithstfindiDg  man; 
learned  competitors  appeared,  the  prize  was  adjudged  to 
Hftrone  ;  but  the  circumstance  that  conferred  on  him  the 
highest  honour  was.  that  on  this  occasion  Brnndolini  was  one 
of  his  unsucceBsful  rivula.*  Of  tie  Latin  poetry  of  Marone 
very  few  specimens  liare  been  preaerved,'"  but  the  commend- 
Btions  bestowed  upon  his  extemporary  effusions  bj  Jovius,  , 
yalorianus,  and  others,  may  be  admitted  as  a  sufficient  proof 
of  his  ertraordinary  endowments,  and  of  the  wonderful  effects 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  produce  upon  tlie  learned 
audience  by  which  he  was  generally  surrounded. 

The  arch-poet,  Camillo  Quemo,  waa  also  an  extempore 
reciter  of  Latin  verse,  and  Eiis  talents  in  this  department  have 
mot  with  high  commendation  from  some  of  his  contemporaries  ; 
whikt  others  have  attributed  the  applauses  which  he  received 
rather  to  his  unblushing  assurance  than  to  his  extraordinary 
merits. +  On  the  first  arrival  of  Querno  at  Rome,  he  brought 
with  htm  from  Monopoli,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  of  which 
place  he  was  a  native,  an  epic  poem,  entitled  '*  Alexias,"  con- 
Hsting  of  twenty  thousand  verses.  With  tiiis  and  his  lyre  he 
presented  himself  at  the  hterary  meetings  of  the  Roman 
scholars,  who  soon  perceived  that  he  was  well  qualified  to  afford 
them  a  rich  fund  of  entertainment.  A  day  was  appointed  on 
which  Quemo  should  recite  his  poem,  for  which  purpose  his 
auditors  repaired  to  a  small  island  in  the  Tiber.  Here  he 
alternately  drank  and  sang,  and  after  he  hud  proved  himself 
equally  qualified  for  either  of  these  tasks,  a  crown  of  a  new 
kind  waa  prepared  for  him,  interwoven  with  the  leaves  of  vine, 
of  cabbage,  and  of  laurel,  whicb  was  immediately  placed  on 
his  head,  and  he  was  saluted  by  his  companions  with  the 
title  of  Archi-poeta.™  Thi|rincident  soon  reached  the  ears  of 
the  pontiff,  who  waa  highly  idelighted  with  it,  and  desired  that 
the  arcb-poet  might  be  introdu*d  to  him  without  delay.  From 
this  time  he  became  a  frequent  attendant  on  the  convivial  enter- 
tainments of  the  pope,  who  nsually  sent  him  a  portion  from  his 
table,  wliich  he  consumed  with  a  voracity  equal  to  that  of  llie 
heroes  of  Homer  ;  but  tlie  wine  was  brought  to  him  only  on 
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the  conilition  of  his  reciting  a  certain  number  of  Btiyizu,  taiH 
if  ho  niailc  an  error,  either  in  sense  or  in  nieaBiire,  it  was  mixed 
with  a.  due  proportion  of  water.'"  On  some  opcasionB  Leo  is 
said  to  have  amused  himself  with  replying  to  Quemo.  Of  this, 
instances  have  heen  preserved,  which,  if  authentic,  sufficiently 
show,  that  in  the  estemporo  recitation  of  Latin 
pontiff  possessed  a  faciUtj  not  inferior  to  that,  with  the  display, 
of  which  in  others  he  waa  himself  bo  highly  delighted.'" 

In  the  same  class  witli  Querno  may  he  placed  GioTaoni 
Gazoldo  and  Girolaran  Britonio,  both  of  wliom  aspired  to  the 
character  of  extemporary  Latin  poets,  and  if  they  failed  ia 
obtaining  the  applause,  frequently  provoked  the  laughter  of  the 
pope  and  his  attendants.  These  exhibitions  were,  however, 
carried  aometimea  beyond  the  bounds  of  jocularity.  Gazoldo  i«! 
said  to  have  received  a  reward  for  his  bad  verses  in  a  serioni 
bastinado,  bestowed  upon  him  by  tho  orders  of  tho  supreme 
pontLlf,  and  the  arch-poet  was  so  diafigured  by  a  wound  given 
liim  in  the  face,  by  aonio  person  who  had  taken  offence  at  hia 
intemperance  and  gluttony,  that  be  was  deterred  from  attending 
the  banquets  of  the  pontiff  so  frequently  as  he  had  before  been 
accustomed  to  do.  Several  otlier  persons  are  meutioned  by 
Joviua  as  having  contributed  to  the  hilarity  of  the  pontiff 
bis  festive  boura,  among  whom  was  Giovan- Franc eaco,  one 
tho  sons  of  Poggio  Braeciolini,  They  were,  however,  m( 
distinguished  by  their  devotion  to  the  pleasures  of  the  tMe,. 
than  by  their  intellectual  endowments  ;  and  the  frugal  Batavian, 
Adrian  VI.,  who,  by  an  extraordinary  combination  of  oircuni- 
stancee,  succeeded  Leo  X.  in  the  ponttScal  chair,  was  astonished' 
at  the  luxury  of  his  predecessor,  and  particularly  at  the 
expenses  incurred  in  peacock  sausages,  which  seem  to  havei 
been  a  favourite  dish  with  these  voracious  frequenters  of  the 
pontifical  table. 

But  the  moat  remarkable  instance  of  foHy  and  of  absurdity 
is  preserved  to  us  in  the  account  given  of  Baraballo,  abato  of 
Gaeta,  one  of  that  unfortunate  but  numerous  class,  who,  witb- 
.lut  the  talent,  possess  the  inclination  for  poetry,  and  who,  like 
•.ne  rest  of  his  brethren,  was  perfectly  insensible  of  hia  own 
oefecta.  The  commendations  ironically  bestowed  on  hia  absurd 
woductions  had,  however,  raised  him  to  such  importance  ' 
snu  opinion,  that  he  thought  himself  another  Petrarca,  ar 
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him  n^tired  to  the  honour  of  being  crowned  in  the  capltui 
This  afforded  loo  farourahle  an  opportunity  for  aniusemeat  K 
be  neglected  by  the  pontiff  and  his  attendants  ;  ai^d  the  festiva 
of  SS.  Cosmo  and  Damiano  was  fixed  upon  as  the  day  foi 
gratifying  the  wishes  of  the  poet.  In  order  to  add  to  the 
ridienle,  it  was  resolved,  that  the  elephant,  which  had  lately 
been  presented  to  the  pontiff  by  the  king  of  Portugal,  ahoiild  be 
brought  out  and  splendidly  decorated,  and  that  Barabailo, 
arrayed  in  the  triumphal  habit  of  a  Roman  conqueror,  should 
mount  it,  and  he  conveyed  in  triumph  to  the  capitol.  The 
preparations  on  this  occasion  were  highly  splendid  and  expensive ; 
but,  before  they  were  completed,  a  deputation  arrived  from 
Gaeta,  where  the  relations  of  Baraballo  held  a  respectable  rank, 
for  the  purpose  of  dissuading  him  from  rendering  himself  an 
object  of  laughter  to  the  whole  city.  Baraballo,  however, 
construed  their  kindness  into  on  illiberal  jealousy  of  his  good 
fortune,  in  having  obtained  the  favour  of  the  pontiff,  and  dis- 
missed them  with  reproaches  and  anger.  Having  then  recited 
several  of  his  poems,  replete  with  the  most  ridiculous  absurdi- 
ties, until  his  hearers  were  no  longer  able  to  maintain  their 
gravity,  he  was  brought  to  the  area  of  the  Vatican,  where  he 
mounted  the  elephant,  and  proceeded  in  great  state  through  the 
streets,  amidst  the  confused  noise  of  drums  and  trumpets,  and 
the  acclamations  of  the  populace.  "  I  should  scarcely  hare 
believed,"  says  Joviua,*  "  unless  I  had  myself  been  present  at 
the  sight,  that  a  man  not  less  than  sixty  years  of  age,  of  an 
honoorabie  family,  and  venerable  by  his  stature  and  his  grey 
hairs,  should  have  suffered  himself  to  be  decorated  with  the 
togapalTnala  and  the  latum  clavum  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and 
bedecked  with  gold  and  purple,  to  bo  led  in  a  triumphal  pro- 
cession before  the  pubhc,  with  the  sound  of  trumpets."  Ilis 
triumph  was  not,  however,  of  long  continuance.  On  arriving  at 
the  bridge  of  S.  Angelo,  the  sagacious  quadruped  refused  to 
contribute  any  longer  to  the  ungenerous  mirth  of  the  crowd, 
and  the  hero  of  the  day  was  glad  to  descend  In  safety  from  his 
exalted  station.'"  The  remembrance  of  this  important  incident 
was,  by  the  order*  uf  the  pope,  perpetuated  by  a  piece  of  sculp- 
tore  in  wood,t  which  jift  remains  upon  the  door  of  one  of  the 
itum'  dumbem  in  tli«  Vatican. 

•  Jn.ioVittUaa.Ukiy.y.Bi.     t  ByGlui  Duile.  Yasui,  tou^.  ii.  p.  130 
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Among  tlic  inliabitantE  of  Kome,  one  of  the  mott  distiffi' 
guished  patron B  of  learned  mon  was  a  noble  and  opulent  German, 
named  Giovanni  Goiixio,  or,  as  he  was  usually  denominated, 
Janus  Coryciua,  who,  under  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  held  tha 
office  of  a  judge  in  the  civil  coneerna  of  the  city.  For  several 
years  the  house  and  gardens  of  Corycius  were  the  usual  resort 
of  the  Roman  aeademieiana.  On  the  feast  day  of  S.  Anna,  his 
tutelary  saint,  he  was  accustomed  to  provide  a  splendid  enter- 
tainmont,  which  was  attended  by  the  moat  accomphshed  seholara. 
and  respectable  iuhabitants  of  Rome  and  its  vicinity,  and 
afforded  a  favourable  opportunity  for  those  literary  contests  and 
exhibitions  which  gave  additional  vigour  to  these  studios.  The 
liberality  of  Corycius  was  repaid  by  the  commendations  of  hia 
learned  friends,  many  of  whom  have  perpetuated  his  name  in 
thi-ir  verses.  About  the  year  1514,  he  erected,  at  bis  own. 
expense,  in  the  church  of  S.  Agostino  at  Rome,  a  magnificent 
family  chapel,  in  which  he  placed  a  beautiful  piece  of  sculpture, 
the  workmanship  of  Andi-ea  Contueei  del  Monte  Sansovino. 
representing  the  infant  Jesus  with  the  Virgin  and  S.  Anna. 
These  iigures,  although  all  formed  from  one  block  of  marble, 
were  nearly  the  size  of  life,  and  are  mentioned  by  the  historian 
of  the  arts  as  one  of  the  finest  productions  of  the  times.*  On 
this  occasion  the  learned  friends  of  Corycius  vied  with  each 
other  in  paying  a  tribute  of  respect  to  his  munificence,  his 
piety,  and  his  taste  ;  and  the  numerous  composttions  to  which 
this  incident  gave  rise  may  be  considered  as  the  most  decisive 
proof  of  the  proficiency  which  had  been  made  in  the  cultivation 
of  Latin  poetry  within  the  city  of  Rome. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  contributors  to  the  shrine  of  S. 
Anna,  was  Biagio  Pallai,  a  native  of  Sabina,  who  assumed  the 
academic  name  of  Blosius  Palladius,  by  which  he  is  irequently 
mentioned  in  tho  writings  of  his  con  temporaries.'"  In  the 
year  1516,  he  bad  tho  honour  of  being  admitted  a  Roman 
citizen  by  a  public  decree.  This  accomplished  scholar  was  no 
less  distinguished  by  his  hospitality  than  by  his  talents,  and  hia 
house  and  gardens  are  also  celebrated  as  having  frequently 
afforded  a  place  of  assemhlv  and  entertainment  for  his  literary 
fiiends.      After  having  been  one  of  the  principal  ornnments  ot 
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ihe  Roman  academy  during  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  lie  rose 
to  considerable  eminence  in  tlie  state,  and  filled  the  office  of 


pontifical  secretary  to  Clement  VII.  and  Paul  III.,  by  the 
latter  of  whom  hia  services  were  rewarded  ty  the  presentation 
to  the  bishopric  of  Foligno.  To  Palladius  we  are  indebted  for 
the  publication  of  the  poems  addressed  to  Corycius,  which  the 
latter  had  carefiUly  presei-ved,  but  which  he  justly  coaceived 
would  subject  him  to  the  imputation  of  vanity,  if  he  were  to 
commit  them  to  the  press.  The  Bolieitations  of  Palladius  at 
length  removed  hia  objections,  and  they  made  their  appearance 
in  Uie  year  1524,  in  an  elegant  volume,  now  of  extreme  rarity, 
entitled  "  Coryciana."'"  This  collection  contains,  besides 
several  anonymous  pieces,  a  specimen  of  the  productions  of  no 
leas  than  one  hundred  aud  twenty  Latin  poets,  who  were  then 
found  within  the  limits  of  Rome,  and  many  of  whom  yet  hold  a 
high  rank  in  the  annals  of  learning.'^  It  appears  to  have  beea 
usual  to  present  these  pieces  as  votive  gifts  at  the  altar  of 
S.  Anna,  hut  the  offerings  became  so  numerous,  that  Corycius 
was  at  length  obliged  to  close  the  doors  of  his  chapel,  and  to 
termiiiBte  this  more  than  half  idolatrous  worship. 

The  collection  of  the  "  Coryeiana  "  is  terminated  by  a  poem 
of  Francesco  ArsiUi,  entitled  "  De  Poetis  Urbanis,"  wliicli 
celebrates  the  names,  and  characterises  the  works  of  a  great 
number  of  Latin  poets  resident  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Leo  X. 
Its  author  was  a  native  of  Sinigaglia,  and  was  of  a  respectable 
family,  his  brother  Paolo  having  been  deputed  hy  his  country- 
men to  congratulate  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  duke  of  Urbino,  on 
his  acquisition  of  that  state.  After  having  finished  his  studies 
at  Padua,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of  medicine, 
Francesco  took  up  his  residence  at  Rome.'''  He  appears, 
however,  neither  to  have  been  favourable  to  the  pontiff,  nor  to 
have  obtained  his  friendship ;  as  a  reason  for  which,  it  has 
been  said  that  he  was  too  fond  of  his  own  liberty  to  attend  on 
the  court,  and  that  the  court  therefore  neglected  or  forgot  him. 
Hence  Arsilli  was  one  of  the  few  instances  which  these  times 
afforded  of  unrewarded  merit ;  and  his  dissatisfaction  is  point- 
odly  espressed  in  the  commencement  of  his  poem,  addressed  to 
PauluB  Jovius,  where  he  enters  into  the  following  comparison 
between  the  patronage  affiirded  to  the  poets  of  antiquity,  end  to 
e  of  his  oivn  days  ; — 
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O  that  the  shepherd  would,  with  timely  care. 
Collect  h<<  tmtler'd  floek,  and  lead  th«n  forth 
Tu  rirher  pastumge.  End  guard  Ihem  safe 
From  lavenoua  wolves,  that  wilh  unsparing  tooth 
Tear  the  6ir  fleece  from  Phicbua'  &vomite  train. 
Then  to  the  envy  of  each  former  ago 
Should  flow  the  nectar'd  melodj.     Even  now. 
Though  chill'd  by  cold  neglect,  the  heavenly  flame 
Glows  ardent ;  and  torgetful  of  his  lot 
The  po6t  raise!  his  immortal  strain. 

To  these  querulous  effusions,  the  numerous  instances  of  the 
liberality  of  the  pontiff  to  tlie  profesaors  of  every  department 
of  literature,  and  the  general  testimony  of  his  contemporarieE, 
would  afford  a  sufficient  reply  ;  *  but  for  this  purpose  it  is 
not  necessary  to  resort  further  than  to  the  poem  itself, 
which  exhibits  in  a  Btriking  point  of  view  the  astonishing  profi- 
pienijy  which,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years,  had  taken  place 
in  the  city  of  Rome.      Tliis  proficiency  the  author,   it  is  tme, 
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affects  (o  consider 

as  the  spontaneous  result  of  the  genius,  the          H 

talcDta,  and  the  vi: 

rtues  of  those  whom  he  has  celebrated ;  but          ■ 

he  might  as   well 

have  informed  us,  that  in  those  days  the          ^H 

flowers  of  aummer 

bloomod  in  the  midst  of  winter,  as  attempt          ^M 

to  conceal  a  truth  which  is  demonstrated  hy  every  line  of  his          ^| 

work  ;  there  being 

;  scarcely  a  person  of  any  eminence  mentioned          ^M 

by  him,  who  was 

Dut  indebted  to  Leo  X.  for  the  competence,           ^| 

and  perhaps  for  the  credit,  whici  he  enjoyed."     On  the  merits         ^M 

of  Sodoloti  and  of  Bcmbo,  this  author  has  dwelt  with  peculiar          ^| 

complacency. 

■ 

Hem 

•e  nuincroiis  are  Ihe  baiJs  that  Rome  infoldi                            ^M 

In  her 

maleniBl  boBom  ;  hcire  of  time                                                 ^^M 

While' 

ret  thej  livo.     For  aay  what  future  age                                    ^^1 

ShHllr^ 

A  thcc  of  [hv  honoura,  or  refuse                                                 ^^M 
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Thebri 

:&lliing  n^ari>Ie  of  Laocnon  glows                                 ^^^^^^^H 

Witb  Bl 

:ronE  cxpreesTon,  aa  in  serpent-Colds                          ^^^^^^^^| 

He  >iiid  hie  v>ng  empire ;  or  Curtiu^  wheels                        ^^^^^H 

,                             His  fm 

ming  Bterd,  End  riithes  oa  to  f^ie                            ^^^^^^^^H 

^^                To  aave 

:  his  pouniry.     Nor  iafcrinr  praise                             ^^^^^^^^| 

^^^^■_                 T>  lb<ll€ 

',  0  Bembo  ;  who  imiilet  the  waves                                         ^^H 

^^^^^m            OfVm 

lee  nuned,  couldst  tune  Ihy  infant  Toicp                                  ^^H 

^^^^^B             To  noil 

n  of  Tnscan  melody,  or  wake                                                     ^^H 

^^^^^^H 

ian  sounds  the  elegiiic  Ivre,                                                          ^^1 

^^^^^K            From  a 

morons  Pan  as  Galalea  flies.                                                       ^H 

^^^V 

Ihou  the  hero's  praise?  th>  rival  loree                                      ^H 

^^^H 

to  emulate  his  deeds,  and  bears                                                 ^H 

^^^^^^^^P             Ths  pBJm  of  excellence  {rom  every  Bse.                                                ^^H 

^^^^H 

narrower  hounda  confined,  tbou  knaw'st                                   ^H 

^^^^H 

th;  stf  ed  and  bond  thy  fervid  wheels                                       ^H 

^^^^H 

prescriptive  limits.     These  the  banlg                                         ^H 

^^^^H              Ofkind 

red  mind,  amiil  th'  Idaiian  groves                                              ^^| 

^^^^M 

al  wander,  emulous  to  crop                                                          ^^| 

^^^^H                h 

righteel  tlowerB  i  and  when  the  sislet-train                                ^H 

^^^^H            OfPhiB 

bus  seek  on  Agnnippo's  brink                                                      ^H 

^^^^H              A  shell. 

er  from  the  daj-stor's  burning  la^'e,                                            ^^H 

^^^^H              Then  k 

•  her  Ijre  Calliope  attunes                                                           ^H 

^^^^F                         u 

lelting  number.,  that  like  music  sweet                                       ^M 

^^^^*                         dc 

ep  into  the  vacant  mind ;  and  they,                                            ^^M 

^V                              The  lun 

leful  maids,  TOfinDnBive  to  the  soni',                                                ^1 

^H                               In  choral  humonj  apphiud  the  atroin.                                                        ^H 

H          •  Thi>  omoion  i>  etr 

onglv  confirmed  !n  ao  eicellent  note  by  Count  Bnsai,              ^M 

H      ID  which  he  hu  recapiti 

iilaled  and  particularly  insisted  en  tht  inciitt  of  Lao  X.              ^H 

^V      M  ireitoret  of  liLeralui 

J 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

ISIB— 1519. 

Solini  TLiHiTH  llio  Ounmnn  Ihrona — Dpf™ii  the  mfhi  uf  Pcr^n — Coiifluen 
Kgypt — ^ppreUensioni  enterlninod  for  the  •ifel)'  of  Europe — Leo  X.  en- 
deavour! to  fonn  in  alliance  hiaDng  the  Cliriitian  powcn — PubUihei  > 
feiirnJ  truce  for  Hve  ^enn— Hit  pUn  of  ui  olTeiiBWe  league  apdnat  ihi' 
Turks — The  CbrwtUo  lOTerBigtn  enpigB  only  in  k  defensive  nlliance — 
Mnrringe  of  LorepM  de'  Medid  will.  Madeluine  de  Toura— Munificence  of 
t)ie  pope  an  tbat  ocoilon — Cluu-I™  uf  AuBlrin  eudeaioun  to  ubuio  tiie  titli- 
of  king  of  the  Romnni,  vid  iIib  inveititure  of  Niples — Deatli  of  Ihe  emperor 
«1iwl,  Mniimiliiin — Cborlei  of  Amtria  und  Pmnci*  I.  tontend  for  iho  impe- 
riij  crown — Viewimd  conduct  of  I*d  X. — Election  of  the  emperor  Chirlet 
V. — Death  of  Lorenw,  duke  of  Urbino^lj^lito  de"  Medid — Alnsimdro 
de'  Medid — ConMqueoooi  of  ilie  d™tli  of  Lorenio — Sute  of  the  Floreo^oe 
pivcmuienl — Memoir  of  M»cliii«lli — Tlie  mrdiiud  de"  Medici  directs  tlie 
nffiiiin  of  Tu«ciu).* — Urbino  united  to  the  duuiiniooi  of  the  church. 

Thb  States  of  Italy  were  now  freed  from  the  calamities  of 
iuternoJ  war,  hut  the  apprehcRsiona  entertained  of  the  increas- 
ing power  and  desolating  ferocitj  of  the  Turks,  diminished 
that  satisfBctioD  which  their  inhabitants  had  begun  to  expe- 
rience. Nor  was  there  ever  a  time  when  these  apprehensions 
were  more  justly  founded.  The  Ottoman  throne  was  now 
titled  by  a  monarch  who,  to  the  roost  ardent  and  persevering 
courage,  united  the  most  iuaatiable  thirst  of  conquest,  and  the 
utmost  cruelty  of  disposition.  By  a  successful  rebellion,  and 
the  murder  of  his  father  Bajaiet,  Selim  had  prematurely  seized 
upon  the  reins  of  empire,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  brother 
Achmet ;  whom,  having  afterwards  defeated  in  an  engagement, 
he  publicly  put  to  death.  The  two  sons  of  Achmet.  and  a 
younger  brotlier  of  Selim,  with  many  others  of  the  family,  ex- 
perienced a  similar  fate  ;  and  eucb  was  the  unnatural  hatred  by 
wliicli  this  monster  was  actuated  against  bis  own  blood,  that  lie 
intended  to  deprive  of  life  Solyman  his  only  son  ;  who  lived, 
however,  to  inherit  the  sanguinary  jealousy  of  his  father,  ond 
to  complete  the  unnatural  example  by  the  desiruciion  of  Itii 
own  offspring.'" 
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Having  bj  these  means  eodeavonred  to  Becure  himHcK 
kgunst  all  competitioti  M  faome,  Selim  directed  his  efforts  to- 
wards the  conquest  of  the  HmrocmdiDg  states,  and  it  was  for 
BODie  time  doubtful  vhether  A^in,  Europe,  or  Africa.  wouW 
first  bare  to  sustain  the  fiirr  of  hie  attack.  A  shade  of  Uilfer- 
ence  in  construiDg  the  law  of  the  great  propbct,  and  the  offeiicB 
of  having  afforded  assistance  to  Achmet,  his  nnfortunate 
brother,  determined  him,  howerer,  to  turn  bis  arms  i^ainst 
Ismael,  sophi  of  Persia,  whom  he  defeated  in  a  decisive  engage- 
ment, and  possessing  himself  of  the  citj  of  Tauris.  delivered 
it  np  to  he  plundered  by  bis  soldiery  ;  having  first  Mnt  the 
principal  inhabitants  as  slaves  to  Constantinople.  The  Eterility 
cf  the  couDtrj,  which  disabled  him  from  obtaining  supplies  for 
his  numerous  army,  compelled  him,  however,  tti  relinquish  his 
oODqnests  ;  but  Selim  found  no  delight  except  in  slaughter,  and 
fio  relaxation  except  in  preparing  for  a  new  expedition.  After 
possessing  himself  of  a  great  part  of  the  country  lying  betwepn 
the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  he  attacked  the  sultan  of  Egypt ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  power  and  resources  of  that  sovereign, 
and  the  courage  and  fidelity  of  the  UamelukeE,  he  succeeded 
in  subjugating  that  kingdom,  and  annexing  it  to  ^e  Ottoman 
dominions.  In  this  contest  the  sultan  Campson  perished  in 
battle,  and  his  successor  Tomombey,  the  last  sovereign  of  the 
'Mamelukes,  having  been  made  a  prisoner,  was  put  to  death  bv 
Selim,  with  circumstaneea  of  peculiar  ignominy  and  erueltj-.* 

The  fall  of  such  a  long-established  and  powerful  empire, 
■which  had  been  supported  by  a  military  system  of  unexampled 
vigour  for  upwards  of  three  hundred  years,  struck  all  Europe  with 
terror,  which  the  preparations  carrying  on  at  Constantinople  for 
another,  and  apparently  still  more  important  expedition,  were 
not  calculated  to  allay.  This  general  alarm  was  also  increased 
by  the  knowledge  of  the  personnl  character  of  Selim,  who 
■ought  to  cover  the  enormity  of  his  guilt  by  the  splendour  of  bis 
trimnphs.  Ho  ii  also  said  to  have  inflamed  his  passion  for 
conquest  by  perusingthe  narratives  of  the  deeds  of  Alexander 
and  of  Coisnr,  whluh  he  caUB«d  to  bo  translated  and  read  to 
Jiiin.  Thus  is  the  world  destined  to  pay  the  penalty  of  its  blind 
admiration  uf  those  whom  it  dignifies  with  the  name  of  heroes. 
At  some  liiuus  it  wu&  sufipoBed  that  the  island  of  Rliodos  and 

■  ii^teda,  Hkui.  liter.  Ub.  lil.  p.  111. 


the  knights  of  St.  Joho  of  Jerusalem,  wlio  then  poasosBcd  it,' 
and  were  considered  oa  the  bulwark  of  Christendom,  would  be  | 
the  firat  objects  of  his  attack.  At  other  times,  apprehens 
were  entertained  that  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  then  governed, 
during  the  infancy  of  its  Hovereign,  bj  a  regency,  would  most 
probably  excite  his  ambition  ;  whilst  others  deemed  it  probable 
that  the  example  of  his  grandfather  Mahomet,  who  had,  in  the 
year  1480,  captured  Otranto,  and  gained  a  footing  in  the  king-  I 
dnm  of  Naples,  might  induce  him  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  I 
Imlj.  I 

At  this  juncture  Leo  X.  conceived  it  to  be  his  peculiar  office 
and  duty,  as  head  of  the  Christian  church,  to  endeavour  to  form 
such  an  alliance  among  the  sovereigns  of  Em-ope,  as  might  not 
ooly  repress  the  incursions  of  these  formidable  enemies,  but,  by 
carrying  the  war  into  the  Ottoman  dominions,  miglit  either  ex- 
pel them  from  tho  countries  which  they  had  recently  occupied, 
or  afford  them  sufficient  employment  in  providing  for  their  own 
defence.  But  although  the  circumatancea  of  the  times  were 
the  immediate  motives  which  induced  the  pontiff  to  take  an 
active  part  in  opposing  the  power  of  the  Turks,  yet  his  dread 
and  abhorrence  of  them  had  long  been  avowed.  From  the 
commencement  of  his  pontificate,  his  efforts  had  beon  employed 
to  engage  the  sovereigns  of  Christendom  to  unite  together  in  a 
common  attack  upon  the  infidels,  and  the  harmony  which  now 
subsisted  among  them  seemed,  to  afford  a  more  favourable  proB- 
poot  of  accomplishing  thia  great  object  than  had  ever  before 
presented  itself.  The  exertions  of  the  pontiff  were  stimulated 
by  the  representations  made  to  him  on  behalf  of  the  sovereigns 
of  those  countries  which  bordered  on  the  Turkish  dominions, 
and  particularly  by  the  governors  and  inhabitants  of  the 
provinces  of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia,  who  were  obliged  to  main- 
tain their  independence  by  a  cruel  and  continual  warfare.  He 
was  also  incited  to  persevere  in  this  attempt  by  many  nohle  and 
learned  Greeks,  resident  in  Italy,  who  yet  flattered  themselves 
with  faint  and  distant  hopes  of  regaining  their  native  country, 
and  by  several  eminent  Italian  scholars,  who  had  imbibed  from 
their  preceptors  a  hatred  of  the  Turks,  as  the  enemies  alike  of 
learning,  of  liberty,  and  of  religion.'"  Nor  can  it,  perhaps,  with 
truth  be  denied,  that  Leo  was  also  prompted  to  this  attempt  by 
the  ambitious  desire  of  being  considered  as  the  author  of  thii 
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general  league  of  the  Christiim  powers,  and  of  seeing  hiraeelf 
placed  at  their  head,  us  the  enprume  director  of  their  mor&- 

The  first  puhlic  measure  adopted  hy  the  pontiff,  was  the 
calling  together  the  cardinals  in  full  consistoiy,  where  he  laid 
before  them  his  vast  project,  and  puhlisbed  a  general  truce 
among  the  potentates  of  Europe  for  the  space  of  five  jeara  ; 
Bubjecting,  in  the  severest  terms,  all  such  princes  or  states  as 
should  contravene  it,  to  the  penalties  of  excommunication.  Ke 
then  despatched  as  his  legates  to  the  principal  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  such  of  the  cardinals  as  enjoyed  the  highest  character 
for  their  talents,  and  held  the  chief  place  in  bis  confidence, 
I  Bernardo  da  Bihbiena  was  sent  to  France,  Lorenzo  Compegio 
"  Egidio  of  Viterbo  to  Spain,  and  Alessandro 
e  emperor  elect.  Maximilian ;  all  of  them  furnished 
with  ample  instructions  as  to  the  object  of  their  mission,  and 
with  directions  to  give  to  these  different  sovereigns  the  most 
positive  assurances,  that  the  sole  ibject  which  the  pontiff  had 

(in  view  was  the  general  safety  of  Burope,  and  the  protection 
ftnd  honour  of  the  Christian  chureh.  In  order  to  promote  the 
Biiccesa  of  these  exertions,  or  to  give  a  greater  degree  of 
solemnity  and  importance  to  the  measures  which  ho  meant  to 
adopt,  Leo  directed  that  public  supplications  should  be  made 
in  Rome  for  three  successive  days  ;  in  the  course  of  which  he 
wtdked  in  the  public  processions  with  head  uncovered  and 
naked  feet  ;  performed  in  person  divine  offices,  distributed  his 
bounty  to  the  poor,  and  by  every  mark  of  humility  and  devotion 
endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  Heaven,  or  at  least  to 
evince  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions.  On  this  occasion  Jacopo 
Sadoleti  also  delivered  a  public  oration,  encouraging  the 
intended  enterprise,  and  highly  commending  the  pontiff  for  the 
piety,  zeal,  and  activity,  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
common  cause,  and  the  different  sovereigns  of  Europe  for  the 
ardour  which  they  had  already  manifested  in  its  support,* 
I  Leo  was,  however,  well  aware  that  the  success  of  his  under- 
I  taking  was  not  to  be  solely  intrusted  to  measures  of  this  nature. 
■  '  ,  is  foUy,"  said  he,  "  to  sit  still  and  suppose  that  these  fcro 
s  enemies  can  be  conquered  by  prayers  alone.     We  must 
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provide  our  armies  and  attack  them  with  all  our  strength."* 
He  therefore  consulted  with  the  most  experienced  soldiera  of 
Italy ;  he  Bought  out  and  examined  those  pereons  who  were 
beat  acquainted  with  tha  military  force  of  the  Turks,  the  dis- 
pOBition  of  the  inhftbitanta  of  the  different  couotrics  which  they 
held  in  subjection,  and  the  places  most  open  to  an  attack  ;  and 
having  obtained  the  fullest  informBtion  in  his  power,  he  sketched 
the  great  outline  of  his  undertaking.  By  this  he  proposed, 
that  an  immense  sum  of  money  ehould  be  raised  from  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  European  sorereigns,  and  a  com- 
pulsory tai  upon  their  subjects  ;  that  the  emperor  of  Germany 
should  provide  a  numerous  army,  which,  uniting  with  large 
bo<lies  of  cavalry,  to  be  furnished  by  the  Hungarians  and  the 
Poles,  should  proceed  down  the  Danube  into  Boenia,  and  thence, 
through  Thracia,  towards  Constantinople  ;  that,  at  the  same 
time,  the  king  of  France,  with  all  his  force,  tlie  annies  of  the 
Venetians,  and  other  Italian  states,  and  a  powerful  body  of 
Swiss  infantry,  should  assenihle  at  the  port  of  Brindisi,  on  the 
Adriatic  Gulf,  whence  they  might  easily  pass  to  Greece,  which 
was  still  inhabited  by  great  numbers  of  Christians,  impatient  of 
the  tyranny  of  the  Turks ;  tliat  the  fleets  of  Spain,  of  Portugal, 
and  of  Eiiglond,  should  meet  at  Carthagena,  aud  its  adjacent 
ports,  whence  two  hundred  vessels  should  be  despatched  with 
Spanish  soldiers  to  attack  the  Dardanelles,  and  join  the  alliea 
in  storming  the  Turkish  capital.  In  the  mean  time,  the  pope, 
wlio  meant  to  take  a  personal  part  in  the  attempt,  proposed  to 
proceed  from  Ancona,  accompanied  by  one  hundred  well-armed 
resaels  ;  so  that  the  Turks  beiug  attacked  both  by  land  and  by 
sea  with  Bucb  immense  numbers,  a  happy  termination  of  the 
expedition  might  be  speedily  and  confidently  expected.')' 

Thus  far  this  mighty  enterprise  seems  to  have  proceeded  with 
favourable  omens,  and  Leo  had  already,  perhaps,  anticipated  in 
his  own  mind  the  time  so  frequently  foretold,  when  be  should 
be  hailed  as  the  restorer  of  the  eastern  empire,  the  deliverer 
of  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  avenger  of  the  atrocities  committed 
on  Christendom  by  the  Turks,    But  these  magnificent  espeeta- 
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tinas  were  not  destined  to  be  realised.  It  is  true  that  tli« 
general  trace  for  five  years,  whjeh  he  linil  proclfumed  among 
the  European  sovereigns,  was  accepted  bj  tliem  with  apparent 
cheerfulness,  and  that  thej  vietl  with  e&ch  other  in  avowiucp 
their  readiness  to  afford  their  assistance  in  promoting  so  just 
and  so  important  an  enterprise.*  A  treaty  was  ^so  con- 
cluded between  the  kJDgs  of  England,  of  France,  and  of  Spain. 
in  express  compliance  with  the  requisition  of  the  pope,  and 
in  wlueh  he  was  declared  to  be  chief  of  the  league  ;'*'  but, 
although  the  avowed  object  of  this  union  was  the  mutual 
defence  of  each  other's  dominions,  and  the  protection  of  Chris- 
tendom against  the  Turks,  yet  it  was  merely  defetisire,  and  by 
no  means  calculated  to  answer  the  purposes  which  Leo  had  in 
view.  How,  indeed,  was  it  to  be  expected  that  so  many 
ditlerent  states,  some  of  them  immediately,  and  others  only 
remotely  interested  in  the  cause,  should  concur  in  carrying  on 
a  distant  and  offensive  war  ?  After  the  instances  which  had 
been  eihibited  since  the  commencement  of  the  century,  of 
restless  ambition,  unprovoked  aggression,  the  overturning  of 
states  and  kingdoms,  and  the  breach  of  the  most  solemn 
treaties,  could  it  be  expected  that  the  voice  of  the  pontiff 
shoold  at  once  allay  all  suspicions,  and  destroy  those  sangui- 
nary passions  which  now  only  slumbered  to  acquire  new 
strength  ?  Add  to  this,  that  the  political  horizon  of  Europe, 
although  calm,  was  not  cloudless.  The  young  sovereign  of 
Spain  had  aheady  given  indications  of  a  vigorous  and  decided 
character,  and  the  advanced  age  of  his  grandfather,  Maximi- 
lian, afforded  reason  to  suppose  that  it  would  not  be  long 
before  discussions  might  arise  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
public  tranquillity.  Under  such  circumstances  it  was  scarcely 
to  be  supposed  that  the  principal  sovereigns  of  Europe  would 
desert  their  stations,  or  weaken  their  strength  by  engaging  in 
distant  and  dangerous  expeditions,  which  afforded  no  prospect 
of  an  adequate  recompense,  and  might  expose  those  who  wero 
sincere  to  the  designs  of  those  who  might  not  hesitate  to  take 
advantafe  of  any  circumstances  that  might  contribute  to  their 
OWL  aggrandisement.      The  ratification  of  the  defensive  treaty 
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among  the  chief  powers  of  Europe,  which  was  afterwards  con* 
firmed  by  the  pope,  prevonted  him,  however,  from  experiencing 
the  niDrtifjing  reflection  that  his  exertions  had  been  wliollj  in 
vain  ;  and  perhaps  the  notoriety  of  this  formidable  league 
might,  in  fact,  have  had  a  beneflcial  effect  in  deterring  the 
Turkish  emperor  from  attacking  the  Christian  territories. 
The  pouti6cal  legates  at  the  different  courts  still  continued  to 
promote,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  tho  great  object  of  thar 
misBion,  towards  which  they  alfected  to  consider  tlie  treatj 
already  formed  as  only  a  prerious  step,  and  they  obtained  at 
least  the  credit  of  having  performed  their  duty  with  vigilance 
and  with  ability;*  but,  notwithstanding  their  exertions,  no 
further  measures  were  adopted  by  the  princes  of  Europe  for 
carrying  the  project  of  Leo  into  effect ;  and  whilst  his  envoys 
were  still  labouring  to  promote  a  hopeless  cause,  events 
cocurred,  both  in  the  cast  and  western  world,  which  changed 
the  aspect  of  public  affairs,  and  afibrded  even  Leo  himself 
BufScient  employment  in  other  quarters. 

If,  however,  the  envoys  of  Leo  X.  failed  in  accomplishing 
the  chief  object  of  their  mission,  they  rendered  him,  in  other 
respects,  a  very  acceptable  serrice  ;  and  the  pontifical  treasury 
was  replenished  by  the  contributions  obtained  both  from  the 
laity  and  the  clergy,  under  the  various  pretests  which  these 
crafty  ecclesiastics  well  knew  how  to  employ.'"  At  the  cour* 
of  Prance,  the  cardinal  da  Bihbiena,  who,  to  the  character  -ol 
a  polite  scholar,  and  a  deep  politician,  united  an  easy  and 
insinuating  address,  recommended  himself  so  far  to  the  favour 
of  the  duchess  of  AngoulSme,  mother  of  the  king,  who 
exercised  great  inSuence  over  her  uon,  aa  to  obtain  through 
her  interference  the  presentation  of  the  bishopric  of  Con- 
stance, to  be  held  by  him  in  addition  to  Lis  many  other 
preferments  ;  the  revenues  of  which  were,  however,  so  inade- 
quate to  his  expensive  and  improvident  style  of  life,  that  he  is 
said  to  have  been  always  embarrassed  with  debt.t  Nor  did 
T«o  neglect  the  opportunity  afforded  him  by  the  residence  of 
the  cardinal  at  the  court  of  France,  of  aggrandising  his  family, 
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'  by  a  nearer  eonneiion  witli  that  of  the  French  monarch.  To 
this  end  be  proposed  a,  treaty  of  marriage  between  his  nephew 
Lorenzo,  duke  of  Drbino,  and  Madelaine  de  la  Tour,  daughter 
of  John,  count  of  Boulogne  and  Auvergne,  ond  related  by 
her  mother  Joanna,  the  daughter  of  John,  duke  of  Vendosme, 
to  thfi  royal  family  of  France.  This  union  was  readily 
DBsented  to  by  the  king  :  and  early  in  the  year  1518,  Lorenzo 
hastened  to  Florence,  where  he  made  the  most  sumptuous 
preparation  for  bi«  approaching  nuptials,  In  the  mean  time, 
intelligence  was  received  of  the  birth  of  a  son  tu  the  French 
monarch,  who  espresBed  his  wishea  tliat  the  supreme  pontiiT 
,  would  become  baptismal  sponsor  for  the  infant ;  in  consequence 
I  of  which,  Lorenzo  was  directed  to  proceed  with  all  possible 
r  expedition  to  Paris,  as  representative  of  his  holiness  on  this 
The  cerehiony  was  performed  on  the  twenty-fifth 
I  day  of  April,  the  other  sponsors  being  the  duke  of  Lorraine, 
and  Margaret,  duchess  of  Alengon,  afterwards  queen  of  Na- 
varre, sister  of  Francis  L  ;  but  this,  the  first-born  son  of  the 
French  monarch,  who  received  the  name  of  Francis,  did  not 
survive  to  enjoy  the  authority  to  which  his  hirtli  would  have 
entitled  him.'"  This  event  was,  however,  distinguished  by 
splendid  banquets  and  great  rejoicings,  which  were  continued 
during  ten  days,  and  by  magnificent  tournaments,  in  whicL 
Lorenzo  de'  MeJic-i  is  acknowledged  to  have  acquitted  him- 
self with  honour,  and  to  have  displayed  great  courage  and 
address. 

The  celebration  of  the  nuptials  between  Lorenzo  de'  Medici 
and  Madelaine  de  la  Tour  afforded  an  additional  cause  of  exult- 
ation, and  the  king  and  the  pontiff  vied  with  each  other  in 
bestowing  their  favonrs  on  both  the  husband  and  the  bride.  On 
the  part  of  the  king,  Lorenzo  was  invested  with  au  annual 
revenue  of  ten  thousand  crowns.*  But  the  presents  sent  by 
the  pope,  as  well  for  the  queen  of  France,  as  for  the  bride,  were 
beyond  even  royol  munificence,  and  are  said  to  have  exceeded 
in  value  the  enormous  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  ducatc. 
A  train  of  thirty-six  horses  conveyed  to  Fans  these  precious 
articles,  among  which  was  a  state-bed,  composed  of  tcrtoUe- 
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f^liell,  motlier-of- pearl,  and  other  costly  matGnals, 
ihia  event  less  disCinguislied  by  the  instances  of  mutual  tindneM.  1 
which  the  pontiff  and  the  monarch  manifested  towards  each  1 
other,  and  which  they  foi'tunately  found  the  means  of  evincing, 
not  at  their  own  eipense,  hut  at  that  of  their  subjects  or  their 
allies.  Leo  conceded  to  the  king,  in  addition  to  the  tenths  uf 
the  French  benefices,  all  the  contributions  that  should  be  ob- 
tained in  France  towardfl  the  projected  crusade  against  the 
Turks ;  the  king  promising  to  repay  the  amount  when  that  expe- 
dition should  be  actually  commenced.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Iting  transmitted  to  his  holiness  the  written  engagemont  which 
he  had  Eubecribed,  to  restore  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara  the  cities 
of  Modena  and  Beggio.t  Such  were  the  circumstances  under 
which  a  marriage  was  celebrated,  which,  although  not  destined 
to  be  of  long  durotion,  was  fatally  inauspicious  to  the  destiny  of 
France,  and  prepared  the  way  to  some  of  the  greatest  calamities  J 
that  Europe  has  ever  esperienccd,  I 

This  period,  in  which  Europe  enjoyed  a  state  of  comparative   ' 
tranquillity,  may  be  considered  as  the  tei-mination  of  that  long 
cotu'se  of  events,  which  comtnenccd  with  the  arrival  of  Charles 
VIII.  in  Italy,  and  bad  been  continued  throughout  all  the  vicis- 
situdes  of  the  league  of  Caiubray  ;   until  the  causes,  having 
produced  their  effects,  had  now  almost  ceased  to  operate.'" 
But,  whilst  the  scene  was  closing  on  the  traasactions  of  the  past, 
the  prospect  of  the  future  opened  on  the  view,  and  discovered 
the  commencement  of  a  new  series  of  affairs,  not  less  striking 
in  their  eontem  pi  alien,  nor  less  important  in  their  consequences, 
than  those  which  have  beforo  engaged  our  attention.     Charles, 
the  young  king  of  Spain,  had  already  turned  bis  attention  to 
the  securing  and  uniting  in  his  own  person,  the  government  of 
those  extensive  possessions  to  which  ho  was  either  entitled  by  J 
his  birth,  or  wluch  his  situation,  as  the  representative  of  th»f 
sovereign  houses  of  Spain  and  of  Austria,  gave  him  a  right  ta  4 
expect.      His  succession  to  those  dominions  was  not,  however,    ' 
unattended  with  difficidties.    In  Castile  and  Aragon  the  refrac- 
tory proceedings  of  the  Cortes,  or  representative  assemblies  of 
the  nation,  had  occasioned  him  no  small  share  of  trouble.     Hia 
title  to  the  crown  of  Naples  had  not  yet  been  judicially  recog- 
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niscd  by  the  holy  see,  which  confessedly  enjoyed  the  power 
of  deciding  who  should  be  considered  as  the  rightful  sorereigii 
of  that  kingdom  ;  and  his  succession  to  the  imperial  throne. 
on  the  death  of  his  grandfather  Maximilian,  would  depend  ou 
the  will  of  the  cleetorB,  hy  whom  tlie  esteot  of  his  hereditary 
poBscsatona  might  be  considered  ratlier  as  an  objection,  tbmi  ao 
inducement  to  his  becoming  the  object  of  their  choice.  Under 
these  eircurostanoea,  Chnrlea  thought  it  adviaable  to  apply  to 
Leo  X.  to  grant  him  a  bull  of  investiture  for  his  Neapolltaji 
territories,  and  to  endeavour,  during  the  lifetime  of  his  grand- 
father, to  obtain  the  title  of  king  of  the  Romans,  which  would 
secure  to  him  the  indisputable  aucceeaion  to  the  imperial  dignity. 
The  gratification  of  Charles  in  the  accomplishment  of  these 
great  objects  was  not,  however,  consistent  with  the  views  and 
wishes  of  the  pontiff  ;  who,  whilst  ho  could  not  contemplate 
without  disss tiafaction  the  permanent  establishment  of  any 
foreign  power  in  Italy,  still  more  justly  dreaded  the  union  of 
the  Imperial.  Spanish,  and  Neapolitan  crowns  in  the  aanifl 
person.  He  therefore,  by  means  of  his  legate  Bihbiena.  eom- 
munlcated  the  request  of  Charles  to  Francis  I.,  who,  although 
he  had  lately  concluded  with  Charles  a  close  alliance,  and  had 
contracted  to  give  him  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage,  was 
greatly  alarmed  at  the  ambitious  views  and  active  measures  of 
the  young  sovereign,  and  earnestly  entreated  the  pontiff  not  to 
comply  with  his  request.  To  the  nomination  of  Charles,  as 
king  of  the  Romans,  it  was  objected,  that  his  grandfather 
Uaximilian  bad  never  received  the  imperial  crown,  and  that 
there  was  no  instance  in  the  history  of  the  Germanic  constitu- 
tion, of  a  successor  having  been  appointed  under  such  circum- 
■tances.*  On  this  account,  Charles  prevailed  upon  Maiimilion 
to  apply  to  the  pope,  and  to  re<|uest  that  he  would  send  a 
nuncio  to  crown  him  at  Vienna.  He  also  endeavoured  to 
engage  the  king  of  France  to  forward  his  views  with  tho 
pontiff;  but,  instead  of  complying  with  his  request,  Francis 
opposed  himself  to  it  with  stiii  greater  earnestness,  and  advised 
the  pope  to  declare  to  Maximilian,  that  in  conifurmity  to 
incient  custom  he  could  not  invest  him  with  the  imperial 
unless  he,  like  his  predecessors,  would  repair  in  person 
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insigiiificant  the  first  monarchy  in  ChriBtendom  might  be  ram 
clered  by  tlie  want  or  the  misapplication  uf  tho  perBonal  talents 
(if  the  sovereign  ;  and  his  death  was  of  do  other  importance, 
than  as  it  opened  the  way  to  a  BUccessor,  who  might  vindicate 
the  imperial  dignity  from  disgrace,  and  rcBtore  to  it  that 
influence  in  the  nlFairs  of  Europe  which  Maximilian  had  lost.* 

The  dominions  which,  by  a,  singular  concurrence  of  fortunate 
evoQta,  had  hecii  united  in  the  person  of  Charles,  were  of  great  j 
extent  and  importance.      From  his  father  Philip,  archdi^e  o" 
Austria,  he  inherited  the  rich  patrimony  of  the  Netherlands 
which  Philip  had  himself  acquired  in  right  of  his  mother.  Mar 
of  Burgundy.    His  title  to  the  crowns  of  Castile  and  of  Aragc 
was  deriTcd  from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  by  thrar  daught« 
Joanna,  the  mother  of  Charles,  who  was  yet  living,  and  whosal 
name  was  in  fact  united  with  his  own  in  the  sovereignty  jH 
although  she  was  incapacitated  by  a  derangement  of  intelle 
from  taking  any  share  in  the  administration.     The  crown  o 
Sicily  had  descended  in  peaceable  succession  for  several  gene>l 
rations,  and  Charles  now  assumed  it  as  representative  of  thffV 
legitimate  branch  of  the  house  of  Aragon.      Of  that  of  Nap1es,f 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon  had  lately  divested  the  illegitimate  branch  J 
of  that  house,  to  whom  it  had  been  limited  by  Alfonso  I.;  bntl 
although  this  kingdom  was  for  the  present  held  by  the  sword  I 
rather  than  by  an  acknowledged  title,  yet  Ferdinand  died  i 
the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority,  and  Charles  was  possesae 
of  resources   sufBciont  to   maintain   his  pretensions.     By  the  J 
death  of   Maximilian,   he  now  entered  upon  the   hereditary  I 
dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria  ;  and  to  these  he  had  the  I 
fairest  prospect  of  uniting  tho  imperial  dignity,  for  which  he  ] 
immediately  offered  himself  a  candidate.     He  fouud,  however) 
in  Francis  I.  an  early  and  a  determined  competitor,  and  the  I 
respective  claims  of  these  powerful  rivals  divided  the  votes  of 
the  electors,  and  suspended  for  a  considerable  time  the  impor- 
tant decision  which  they  were  called  upon  to  make. 

Tho  conduct  of  Leo  on  this  occasion  was  such  as  was  con- 
sistent with  his  desire  of  maintEuning  a  proper  equilibrium 
among  the  European  states,  and  providing  for  the  safety  and 
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independence  of  Italy."'  He  would  gladly  have  seen  any 
other  person  preferred  to  these  powerful  candidates  j  but  ho 
«-eC  knew  that  hia  open  opposition  would  be  fruitless,  and  il 
was  by  no  means  hia  policy  to  incur  the  resentment  of  either  if 
the  rival  sovereigns,  much  leas  to  manifest  a  uecided  hostility 
to  both.  Thus  situated,  lie  had  recourse  to  a  project  which, 
if  it  had  been  executed  by  his  agents  with  a  degree  of  ability 
equal  to  that  by  which  it  was  conceived,  might  liave  produeed 
an  incalculable  alteration  in  the  political  state  of  Enrope.  That 
of  the  two  competitors,  Charles  waa  the  most  likely  to  obtain 
the  important  prize  for  which  they  contended,  waa  sufficiently 
apparent.  His  German  origin,  hia  extenaive  posseasions  in  the 
empire,  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  imperial  dignity 
had  been  almost  hereditary  in  his  family,  seemed  to  exclude  the 
pretenaiona  of  any  other  potentate,  however  powerful  by  his 
dominioDs,  or  distinguished  by  bis  personal  merit.  The  first 
object  of  Leo,  whilst  be  appeared  to  maintain  a  perfect  neu- 
trality between  the  parties,  was,  therefore,  to  encourage  Francis 
to  persevere  in  his  pretensions,  for  which  purpose  he  sent,  as 
his  confidential  envoy,  his  near  relation  Roberto  Orsini,  arch- 
bishop of  Reggio,  with  directions  to  exhort  the  king  to  main- 
tain his  pretensions  ;  but  with  secret  instructions,  that  when  a 
proper  opportunity  occurred  he  should  alarm  the  French  king 
with  doubts  of  his  success,  and  should  endeavour  to  prevail  upon 
him,  as  the  next  desirable  measure,  te  frustrate  the  election  of 
Charlea,  by  proposing  to  the  choice  of  the  electors,  and  sup- 
porting with  all  his  influence,  one  of  the  inferior  princes  of  the 
man  empire.  Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  if  Francis  had 
suited  bis  true  intereata.  thia  would  have  been  the  proper 
conduct  for  him  to  adopt.  As  sovereign  of  a  rich  osd  powerful 
kingdom,  and  surrounded  by  a  loyal  and  warlike  people,  be 
would  still  have  enjoyed  a  degree  of  consideration  and  of  influ- 
ence superior  to  that  which  Charles  could  have  derived  from  his 
scattered  posseasions,  or  a  suborrlinate  Qerman  prince,  from  the 
mere  splendour  of  the  imperial  crown.  In  executing  the  firet 
part  of  bis  taalt,  Orsini  found  no  Jitficulty  ;  hut  ambition  is  not 
easily  stayed  in  its  career,  and  it  required  more  skill  and  address 
than  he  seems  to  have  possessed,  to  prevent  its  exceeding  its 
proposed  limits.  Instead  of  listening  to  the  voice  of  prudence, 
Francis  endeavoured,  by  the  most  shameless  bribery,  to  influ- 
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ence  the  electore  in  his  favour.'"  But  an  tUe  dcUl>ei'alioiiB  of 
the  electors  grew  more  critical,  Chnrlea  adopted  a  yet  more 
effectual  method.  Under  the  pretext  of  accuriiig  tlie  freedom 
of  election,  he  suddenly  marched  a  powerful  body  of  troops 
ioto  the  vicinity  of  Franckfort,  where  the  members  of  the  diet 
vere  assembled.  After  this  measure  their  debates  were  not  of 
long  contiQuance,  and  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  June.  1519, 
Chariea,  then  only  nineteen  yeare  of  age,  was  proclaimed  king 
of  the  Romans,  or  emperor  elect ;  a  title  which  lie,  however, 
traoBpoeed  into  that  of  emperor  elect  qf  the  Romawi,  in  which 
he  has  been  imitated  by  hia  auecessors  ',  except  that  they  have 
since  omitted,  as  auperfluouB,  the  derogatory  phrase,  elect.'" 

The  secret  but  severe  disappointment  which  Leo  experienced 
from  the  result  of  this  election,  was  preceded  by  a  domestic 
misfortune  which  had  occasioned  him  great  anxiety.  On  the 
twenty-eighth  day  of  April,  1519,  his  nephew  Loreniso,  duke 
of  Ur!)ino.  died  at  Florence,  of  a  disorder  which  is  said  to  have 
been  the  coniequcnce  of  his  licentious  amours  during  his  visit 
to  France.  Hia  wife,  Madelaino  of  Tours,  had  died  in  childbed 
only  a  few  days  before  him,  leaving  a  daughter  named  Cathe- 
rina,  who  by  a  concurrence  of  events  which  cannot  with  truth 
be  called  fortunate,  rose  to  the  dignity  of  (jueen  of  France,  and 
became  the  mother  of  three  kings  and  a  queen  of  that  country, 
and  of  Q  queen  of  Spain.  The  death  of  Lorenzo  greatly  de- 
ranged the  projects  of  the  pontiff,  who  now  found  himself  the 
only  legitimate  surviving  male  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  house 
of  Medici,  as  derived  from  Cosmo,  the  father  of  his  country. 
An  illegitimate  offspring  was  not,  however,  wanting.  Of  these, 
the  eldest  was  the  cardinal  G-iulio  de'  Medici,  whose  origin  wa^ 
derived  from  the  elder  Giuliano,  who  fell  in  the  conspiracy 
of  the  Pazzi,  The  younger  Giuliano,  brother  of  the  pontiff, 
usually  called  duke  of  Nemours,  had  also  left  a  son  by  a  lady 
of  Urbino,  who  was  bom  about  the  year  1511,  and  named 
Ippolito.  It  was  generally  believed  that  the  inhuman  mother 
had  eitposed  her  child ;  from  the  perils  of  which  situation  he 
had  been  preserved  by  the  care  of  Giuliano,  who  is  said,  how- 
ever, not  to  have  been  without  his  suspicions  that  he  was  the 
cffspring  of  a  rival."      At  the  age  of  three  years,  this  infant 
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wag  Bent  to  Home,  where  he  was  received  under  the  protection 
of  Leo  X.,  and  gave  early  indications  of  a,  lively  uud  activo 
diapo.tition.  The  pontiff  took  great  pleasure  in  observing  liia 
childish  vivacity,  and  at  his  request  the  portrait  of  Ippolito,  as 
engaged  in  his  sportB,  was  painted  by  Raffoello,  and  plaeed  in 

,  one  of  the  apartments  of  the  Vatican.'"  The  edncation  which 
Ippolito  here  received,  brought  those  talents  with  which  he  woa 
endowed  by  nature  to  early  perfection,  and  led  the  way  to  that 
eminence,  both  as  a  patron  and  a  professor  of  literature, 
which,  under  the  name  of  the  cardinal  Ippolito  de'  Medici,  bii 
afterwards  obtained.  Yet  more  equivocal  was  tbo  origin  of 
Alessandro  de'  Medici,  usually  denominated  the  first  duke  ot 
Florence.  The  time  of  his  birth  may  be  placed  in  the  year 
1512,  and  he  has  generally  been  considered  as  the  son  of 
Lorenzo,  duke  of  Urbino,  by  a  Moorish  slave,  or  woman  of  low 
rank ;  but  it  is  much  more  probable  tliat  he  was  the  son  of  the 
cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici,  afterwards  Clement  VII.,  and  the 
eamestuess  displayed  by  that  pontiff  lu  raising  him  to  the  high 
itation  which  he  afterwards  filled,  may  be  considered  as  no 
slight  indication  that  the  latter  auppositioii  ia  well  founded. 

The  obsequies  of  Lorenzo  were  celebrated  at  Florence  with 
a  magnificence  suitable  to  his  high  station  as  chief  of  the 
Tuscan  state,  and  duke  of  Urbino ;  but  the  respect  paid  to  the 
dead  ia  in  fact  a  tribute  to  the  living,  and  these  extraordinary 
honours  are  to  be  placed  to  the  account  of  his  near  relationship 
to  the  supreme  pontiff.  In  conseqaence  of  the  exile  and  early 
death  of  his  father,  the  education  of  Lorenzo  hod  been  prin- 
cipally left  to  his  mother  Alfonsina,  who  had  instilled  into  him 
such  idea«,  and  brought  him  up  in  nuch  habits  and  manners, 
as  would  better  have  luited  an  Italian  baron  of  high  buth,  than 
a  Florentine  citizen,  tience  he  devoted  himself  wholly  to 
projects  of  siiibiti«ii  and  uggnaHMnaeBt,  in  which,  through 
the  partiality  and  M«wUii«t  ^  Leo  X.  he  flattered  himself  with 
Ute  mart  magmitt>  hmnf  at  meeiMk.  It  mu  luppoaed,  and  cot 
mtboot  rfinn.  IhM  hf  timm  mauu,  and  bj  the  concurrence 
of  dM  ftumA  »MM#»»,  Im  HiMtat  to  poiceas  himself  of  Siena 
■nd  Lmbm,  hnI  hf  MUliaK  tWn  witJi  the  duchy  of  Urbino  and 

I  Ibe  yiwwWiMii  »M^,  tu  Mf«Ui«li  »  dimifiiioD  extending  from 
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year  1513,  paid  a  Tiait  to  Borne,  expecting  to  prevail  on  tliO 
pontiff  to  aeaent  to  his  ambitious  design ;  tmt  found  that  Leo 
woB  not  ineliood  to  favour  the  uttempt,"  By  the  true  friends 
to  the  honour  and  charcicter  of  the  jiontifT,  the  information  of 
the  death  of  Lorenzo  was  received  with  satiBfaction  rather  than 
with  sorrow.  The  earnestness  wliicli  Leo  had  shown  in  pro- 
moting the  advancement  of  hia  nephew,  and  the  unjustifiable, 
expensive,  and  dangerous  methods  wliich  he  bad  in  some 
instances  resorted  to  for  that  purpose,  were  attributed  by  them 
to  his  affection  for  one  who  was  emleared  to  him  no  less  by  a 
similarity  and  participation  of  misfortunes,  tlian  by  the  ties  of 
blood,  and  it  was  now  generally  expected  tliat  the  pontiff,  hav- 
ing no  equal  object  of  his  partiality,  would  consult  only  the 
dignity  of  his  own  character,  and  the  honour  and  interest  of  the 
Roman  see.  These  expectations  were  in  some  degree  con- 
firmed by  the  conduct  of  the  pontitf,  who  on  this  event 
expressed  his  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  and  appeared  to 
resume  the  natural  rectitude  of  bis  character.  That  he  had 
not  on  all  occasions  fulGlled  the  hopes  that  had  been  entertained 
of  him,  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  the  bold  and  remarkable 
language  of  Canosaa,  bishop  of  Bayeux,  wJio,  in  giving  hia 
sentiments  on  this  event  to  the  cardinal  da  Bihhiena,  considers 
it  as  a  cause  of  universal  satisfaction,  and  expresses  his  hopes 
"  that  his  holiness  will  now  become  such  as  he  was  expected 
to  be,  on  the  day  when  he  was  created  pope,"t 

The  death  of  Lorenzo  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  pontiff  to 
adopt  new  measures  for  the  government  of  the  Florentine  state, 
which  had  row  become  wholly  subsorvient  to  the  authority  of 
the  Medici,  although  it  still  retained  tho  name  and  external 
form  of  a  republic.  This  undertaking  was  attended  with  no 
inconsiderable  difficulties.  Leo  might,  indeed,  at  this  period 
have  assumed  the  sovereignty,  and  extinguished  even  the  pre- 
text of  a  free  government ;  but  if  we  suppose  that  ho  would 
have  felt  no  reluctance,  in  sacrificing  to  his  own  ambition  the 
liberties  of  his  native  place,  yet  he  was  perhaps  aware,  thi 
dignity  of  supreme  pontiff  was  scarcely  compatible  with  the 
assumption  of  a  monarchical  power.  He  might  also  reasonably 
Fuspect,  that  such  a  measure  would  not  be  regarded  without 

•  Nerli  C-nmtrai.  lib.  vi.  p.  1  ^  i         +  Lett*™  ili  Princivi,  vol.  I  p.  57. 
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jealouny  by  the  priiicipal  sovereigna  of  Christendom  ;  and  might 
entertain  apprehensions,  that  notwithstanding  the  devotion  and 
Bubaervience  of  the  Floreatinos,  he  might,  hy  too  severe  a  prea- 
Bure,  occasion  an  elasticity  and  resistance,  which  would  entirely 
throw  off  hia  authority.  On  the  other  hand,  to  restore  the 
Florentines  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  ancient  liberties, 
although  the  attempt  would  have  conferred  great  honour  on  the 
pontiff,  would  have  been  a  total  surrender  of  that  power  and 
influence  which  his  family  had  maintained  for  so  many  years, 
and  preserved  by  so  many  sacrifices ;  nor  could  it  with  certainty 
he  presumed,  that  the  citizens  of  Florence  were  now  capable  of 
preserving  the  palladium  of  their  freedom,  eren  if  the  pontiff 
had  been  inclined  to  restore  it  to  them.  In  this  emergency, 
Leo  judged  it  expedient  to  resort  to  the  advice  of  Nicolo  Machia- 
veUi,  whose  general  knowledge  on  pohticol  subjects,  and  whose 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  his  native  place,  pointed 
him  out  as  the  fittest  person  to  be  consulted  on  such  an  occasion. 
The  memorial  which  MachiavelU  presented  to  the  pope  on  this 
subject  yet  remains,  and  like  his  other  works,  contams  many 
remarks,  without,  however,  unfolding  those  extensive 
which  the  nature  of  the  inquiry,  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  times,  seem  to  have  required.  In  taking  a  retrospect  of 
the  ancient  state  of  Florence,  he  observes,  that  the  fluctua- 
tions which  it  has  ei^perienced  aro  to  be  attributed  to  its  hating 
been  neither  strictly  a  republic,  nor  an  absolute  government. 
This  mixed  or  intermediate  state  he  considers  as  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  any  to  maintain,  because,  as  he  asserts,  an  absolute 
dominion  is  only  in  danger  of  being  dissolved  hy  one  cause,  that 
of  inclining  towards  a  repubho,  and,  in  hke  manner,  a  republic 
'  1  only  in  danger  by  inclining  towards  a  monarchy ;  hut  a  mixed 
government  is  in  constant  danger  irom  two  causes,  and  may  be 
destroyed  by  incHuing  too  much  towards  either  republicanism 
lotism.  On  this  account  ho  advises  the  pontiff  to  adopt 
the  one  or  the  other  of  th-ese  definite  forma  of  govern- 
and  either  to  erect  an  absolute  sovereignty,  or  to  esla- 
perfect  republic.  He  then  proceeds  to  show,  that  the 
choice  of  these  two  forms  must  depend  on  the  condition  and 
character  of  the  people,  and  particularly,  that  a  sovereignty  can 
only  be  supported  where  there  is  great  diversity  of  wealth  and  of 
rauk,  whilst  a  repubhc,  on  the  contrary,  requues  a  considerable 
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degree  of  equality  among  its  citizens,  of  wliich  ho  adilncM  a 
rnl  iiiBloocefl.  Under  tlinlnltcri'eacription  he  includea  the  inhiv- 
bitants  of  Florenco,  and  Ihi^nce  takes  occasion  to  sketch  H  form: 
of  goTeroincnt  whi:>h  he  denominates  a  republic,  but  in  whicb 
be  gives  to  the  pontiff,  and  to  the  cardinal  de'  Medioi,  such  s 
preponderatiog  influence,  by  the  nomiDation,  during  their  liveai 
of  the  perBons  intrusted  with  the  supreme  authority,  as  must 
inevitably  prevent  the  exercise  of  that  liberty  on  which  alone  a 
popular  gOTBrnment  can  be  founded.  To  restore  the  freedom 
of  the  repubUc  seems,  however,  to  have  been  the  chief  object 
which  Mochiavelti  hod  in  view  ;  but  conceiviug  that  there  was 
no  probability  thnt  the  pontiff  and  the  cardinal  could  be  pre- 
vailed on  voluntarily  to  relinquish  their  authority,  he  was  induced 
to  rela:;  in  his  purpose,  and  to  propose  that  the  republic  should 
not  enjoy  its  full  liberties  until  after  their  death.  '■  If  this  plan," 
saya  he,  "  he  considered  without  reference  to  the  authority  of 
your  holiness,  it  will  bo  found  in  every  respect  sufficient  to 
answer  the  purpose  intended  ;  but  during  the  lifetime  of  your 
holiness  and  the  cardinal,  it  is  a  monarchy  ;  because  you  com- 
mand the  army,  you  control  the  criminal  judicature,  you  dictate 
the  laws,  insomuch,  that  I  know  not  what  more  can  be  required 
in  a  state."  At  the  same  time  that  he  thus  endeavoured  to 
satisfy  the  pope  as  to  the  continuance  of  his  power,  he  attempted 
to  awake  in  him  the  desire  of  being  considered  as  the  founder 
or  therestorer  of  the  hberties  of  his  native  place.  "I  conceive," 
says  he,  "that  the  greotost  honour  which  a  man  can  enjoy, 
is  that  which  is  voluntarily  given  him  by  his  country  :  and  1 
believe  the  greatest  good  we  can  do,  and  that  which  is  most 
acceptable  to  God,  is  that  nhich  we  do  for  our  country.  On 
this  account  there  are  no  persons  held  in  such  high  honour  as 
they  who,  by  their  institutions  and  lavrs,  hare  reformed  a  repub- 
lic or  a  kingdom.  These  are  they  who,  next  to  the  gods,  have 
been  thought  entitled  to  the  highest  praise.  But  as  the  oppor* 
tunities  for  this  purpose  are  few,  and  as  the  number  of  those 
persons  who  know  bow  to  make  use  of  them  is  still  fewer,  sc 
we  iind  that  this  great  undertAking  has  seldom  been  performed. 
Such,  however,  is  the  honour  attending  it,  as  to  have  induced 
many  persons  who  could  not  aceoniplish  it  in  reality,  to  attempt 
it  in  their  writings  ;  as  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  many  others,  whu 
have  been  desirous  of  showing  to  the  world  that  if  they  had  not, 
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Kke  Solon  or  Lycurgus,  been  able  to  eHtabliBli  a,  civil  commn- 
nity,  it  did  not  arise  from  want  of  ability,  but  of  a  proper  oppor- 
tunity for  carrying  their  ideas  into  effect." 

The  syntem  thus  proposed  by  Machiavelli  was  not,  however, 
adopted  by  the  pontiff.  From  the  important  changes  which 
had  taken  place  in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  Italy,  the  state 
of  Tuscany  waa  not  merely  to  be  considered  as  an  independent 
government,  but  as  affected  by  the  powerful  influence  of  its 
foreign  relations,  and  as  conibining  at  tbia  juncture  with  the 
Roman  see  to  give  strength  and  importance  to  the  pontiff,  in 
the  great  attempts  which  he  now  meditated.  It  is  probable, 
too,  that,  for  reasons  sufSciently  obviouB,  neither  Leo  nor  the 
cardinal  thought  it  advisable  that  the  commencement  of  the 
freedom  of  the  republic  should  depend,  as  a  simultaneous  event, 
on  the  termination  of  their  own  lives.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Lqo  rcBolved  to  permit  the  Florentines  to  continue  the 
established  forms  of  their  government ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
he  retained  such  a  control  over  their  piveoedings,  as  he  thought 
would  be  necessary,  not  only  to  repress  their  internal  dissen- 
,  sions,  but  to  secure  their  conformity  to  the  views  and  interests 
I  of  the  family  of  the  Medici  and  of  the  Roman  see.  A  few  days 
prior  to  the  death  of  LorenEO,  Leo  had  dispatched  to  Florence 
the  cardinal  de'  Medici,  who  now  assumed  the  superintendence 
of  the  state,  and  under  the  directions  of  the  pontiff,  established 
suck  regulations  a»  were  calculated  to  ensure  its  tranquillity, 
without  furtlier  encroachments  on  its  municipal  rights  •  The 
conduct  of  the  cardinal  during  his  residence  at  Florence,  which 
continued  nearly  two  years,  JiimisbeB  a  decisive  proof  both  of 
his  talents  and  his  moderation,  and  notwithstanding  his  futuro 
dignity,  may  be  considered  as  the  most  brilliant  period  of  Lis 
life.  By  his  intimate  aquaintance  with  the  state  of  the  city, 
and  the  views  and  temper  of  tho  opposing  factious,  he  waa 
enabled  to  allay  their  dissensions,  or  to  defeat  their  projects. 
Without  imposing  extraordinary  burthens  on  the  people,  he 
discharged  the  public  debts,  and  replenished  the  ti'casury  with 
considerable  sums.  Under  his  influence,  the  commerce  of  the 
city  again  revived,  and  the  inhabitants  began  with  confidence 
mploy  their  capitals  in  the  acquisition  of  additional  wealth. 
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Whilst  by  thcBQ  meaaurea  the  cardinal  aciqiiired  the  respoot 
and  attachment  of  tbo  Florenlinea.  he  evinced  hia  prudence 
and  his  fidelity  by  maintaining  a  strict  interoourae  with  the 
Roman  aee,  and  a  duo  subniisaioTi  to  the  supreme  pontiff  ;  to 
whose  advice  be  constantly  reaorted  on  all  doubtful  points,  and 
to  whose  directions  ho  strictly  and  faithfully  conformed. 

The  povrer  which  Leo  X,  possessed  over  the  duchy  of  Urbino    i 
was  yet  more  absolute  than   that  which   he  enjoyed    in  tho    ' 
Florentine  state.     By  the  tenor  of  the  investiture,  the  sove- 
reignty hod  been  extended,  in  default  of  males,  to  the  female 
offspring  of  Lorenzo,  and  his  infant  daughter  was  now  entitled 
to  the  ducal  sceptre  ;  but  tho  disadvantages  which  might  arise   | 
from  Buch  a  government  were  easily  foreseen,  and  Catherina, 
under  the  care  of  her  powerful  relatives,  was  reserved  for  a  stitl 
higher  destiny.      To  any  reconciliation    between    its   former 
sovereign  and  Leo  X.  the  animositiea  which  had  orison  between 
tbeu,  in  the  course  of  the  contest  in  which   they  had   been    . 
engaged,  had  placed  an   insuperable   bar  ;    and  even   if  the    : 
pontiff  hod  been  inclined  to  an  accommodation,  the  restoration 
of  the  duchy  of  Urbiuo  to  the  dulte  could  only  have  been 
considered  as  an  acknowledgment,  on  the  part  of  the  pope,  tha^ 
in  expelling  him  from  his  dominions  he  had  committe<l  an  act 
of  injustice.     Having  tlierefore  first  dismembered  the  duchy  of 
Urbino  of  the  fortress  of  S.  Leo,  ond  the  district  of  Montefeltro, 
which  he  gave  to  the  Florentines  as  a  compensation  for  the 
expenses  incurred,  and  the  services  rendered  by  them  in  the 
aci^uisition  of  these  domains,  he  anne.\ed  the  remainder  of  that 
territory,  with  its  dependent  states  of  Pesaro  and  Sinigoglia, 
to  the  dominions  of  the  church. 
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The  death  of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  tlie  negotiatioas 
and  intrifrues  occasioned  bj  tlio  election  of  his  successor, 
Charles  V.,  had  for  a  time  withdrawn  the  attention  of  the  court 
of  Rome  from  the  proceedings  of  Luther.  Of  this  opportunity 
he  and  his  followerB  had  availed  themselves  to  spread  his 
opinions,  both  by  preaching  and  writing,  tlirough  various  parts 
of  Germany.  The  effect  of  these  exertions  was  most  visible  in 
Saiony,  where,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  imperial  throne,  the 
vicarial  authority  had  devolved  on  the  elector  Frederick  ;  who, 
if  he  did  not  opeuly  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  at 
leaat  raised  no  obstniclinns  to  its  progress.  Under  his  protec- 
tion the  new  opinions  gained  considerable  strength  ;  and  as  his 
reputation  for  integrity,  talents,  and  personal  worth,  was  equal 
to  that  of  any  sovereign  of  his  time,  the  partiality  which  hi-} 
manifested  to  Luther  greatly  contributed  to  the  success  of  ihg 
efforts  of  that  dating  innovator,* 
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No  eoooer  had  the  politicDl  fc^nnent  Bubsided,  than  Leo  ^;mb  . 
turned  his  attention  to  the  progress  of  Luther,  which  from  its 
rapidity  and  extent  now  began  to  eicite  a  real  alarm  at  Rume. 
The  new  decretal  which  Leo  had  iaaned  in  coafirniatioa  of 
indulgencea,  had  answered  no  other  purpose  than  to  impel 
Lutlier  to  a,  more  direct  opposition.  To  whatever  height  the 
pontifical  authority  erected  its  crest,  Luthor  opposed  himself  to 
it  with  equal  confidence,  and  Leo  at  length  resolved  to  try  the 
effect  of  conciliatory  measures.  In  this  it  ia  probable  that  he 
foUovred  the  dictates  of  his  own  temper  and  judgment,  which 
were  naturally  inclined  to  lenity  and  forbearance  ;  and  it  ib 
certain  that  the  measure  which  he  adopted  was  warmly  repro- 
bated by  many  of  the  firm  and  orthodoi  adherents  of  the 
church.'"  The  person  selected  by  the  pontiff  for  this  purpose 
was  Charles  Miltitz,  &  Sojon  nobleman,  who  had  served  him  for 
Home  years  in  a  military  capacity,  and  had  been  afterwards 
nominated  to  the  office  of  counsellor  and  apostolic  chamberlain. 
To  this  choice  Leo  was  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  led  by  the 
consideration  that  the  elector  Frederick  was  supposed  to  have 
long  wished  for  the  honour  of  (he  consecrated  rose,  which  is 
annually  given  by  the  pontiff  to  some  distinguished  personage  ; 
and  he  therefore  thought  that,  by  transmitting  this  mark  of  his 
esteem  by  the  hands  of  Miltitz,  be  should,  at  the  same  time, 
conciliato  the  favour  of  the  elector,  and  find  an  opportimity  of 
treating  with  Luther,  without  humiliating  himself  by  the  appear- 
ance of  sending  nn  express  messenger  for  that  purpose.  To 
this  it  may  be  added,  that  Miltitz  had  already  acted  the  part 
of  a  mediator  with  the  pope  on  behalf  of  Luther,  to  obtain  a 
hearing  of  his  cause  in  Germany  ;  which  office  be  had  been 
solicited  to  undertake  by  a  tetter  from  the  university  of  Wittem- 
berg.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  Leo  preferred  a  secular  to  an 
ecclesiastical  envoy,  in  the  hope  of  avoiding  those  speculative 
disputations  which  had  hitherto  only  tended  to  widen  the  breach 
which  he  wiebed  to  close. 

The  reception  of  Miltitz  at  the  electoral  court  gave  but  nn  ill 
omen  of  his  success.  Neither  the  letters  of  the  pontiif,  nor  the 
recommendations  which  Miltitz  had  brought  to  Degenhnrt 
Pfeffinger  and  George  Spalatino,  two  of  the  principal  officers  uf 
tho  court,  could  remove  the  unfavourable  impressions  which  had 
preceded  his  arrival.     Instead  of  receiving  with  satisfaction  and 
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respect  the  high  mark  of  pontifical  favour  of  which  Miltitz  was 
the  bearer,  the  elector  desired  that  it  might  be  consigQed  to  an 
cfficer  of  hia  court,  who  would  conrey  it  to  him  without  the 
formality  of  a  public  interview  ; '"  and  to  the  remonstrances  of 
Miltitz  respecting  Lutlier,  he  coldly  anewered,  (bat  he  would 
not  act  as  a  judge,  to  oppress  a  man  whom  ho  hitherto  consi- 

Tliese  diacouragiog  appearances  tended  still  further  to  con- 
Tinco  Miltitz  that  the  mediation  of  the  elector  would  be  hopeless, 
eicept  he  could  first  prevail  upon  Lutlier  to  listen  to  pacifi; 
measures.  He  therefore  requested  an  interview  with  him, 
which  was  with  some  difficulty  obtained.  On  this  occaHion, 
Miltitit  cautiously  avoided  all  theological  questions,  and  endea- 
voured, hy  the  most  earnest  persuasions,  to  induce  him  to  lay 
aside  the  hostility  which  he  had  manifested  to  the  holy  see.  lie 
acknowledged  the  abuses  to  which  the  promulgation  of  indul- 
gences had  given  rise,  and  highly  censured  the  misconduct  and 
the  violence  of  Tetzel,  whom  he  called  before  him,  and  repre- 
hended with  such  severity,  as  being  the  cause  and  promoter  of 
these  dissensions,  that  the  unfortunate  monk,  terrified  by  the 
threats  of  the  legate  and  by  the  letters  which  were  afterwards 
addressed  to  him,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  vexation  and  his  grief. "'^ 
By  these  and  similar  measures,  Luther  was  at  length  prevailed 
upon  to  relax  in  his  opposition,  and  to  address  a  letter  to  the 
pontiff,  in  which  ho  laments,  with  apparent  sincerity,  the  part 
which  he  had  acted,  and  to  which,  as  he  asserts,  he  had  been 
impelled  by  the  misconduct,  avarice,  and  violence  of  his  enemiee; 
and  declares,  in  the  sight  of  Crod  and  the  world,  that  he  had 
never  wished  to  impeach  the  authority  of  the  Roman  see  and  of 
the  pontiff,  which  was  held  by  him  as  supreme  over  all  in 
heaven  and  in  earth,  except  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  also 
professes  his  readiness  to  refrain  irom  the  further  discussion  of 
the  question  concerning  indulgences,  provided  his  adversaries 
would  do  the  like.  From  the  pacific  and  obedient  tenor  of 
this  letter,  there  is  indeed  reason  to  infer  that  Luther  was  nut 
at  this  time  averse  to  a  reconcihation  ;  nor  did  Leo  hesitate  to 
reply  to  it  in  terms  equally  pacific  ;  insomuch,  that  tho  friends 
of  peace  began  to  flatter  themselves  that  these  distiu-bances 
would  soon  be  amicably  terminated.*  But  other  i 
•  Mo.heim,  Ecd.  Hist,  vol.  ii.  p.  21. 
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arose  wliicli  reviTed  tlie  Fermentation  of  theological  disputw, 
and  gave  dcit  life  to  thoee  aniiuosities  wbicli  Beoni  to  be  their 
Datural  and  invariable  result. 

Andi'cw  Bodenstein,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Garhstadt 
or  Garlostadius,  assumed  bj  him  fi'om  tlie  place  of  hia  birth, 
waa  at  this  time  archdeacon  of  the  cathedral  at  Wittemberg, 
and  having  embraced  the  opiiiiona  of  Luther,  had  pahlisbed  & 
thesis  in  their  defence.  This  again  called  forth  the  papal 
champion  Ecciua,  and,  after  much  altercation,  it  was  at  length 
determined  that  the  dispute  should  be  decided  by  single 
combat,  stibstituting  onlj  the  weapons  of  argument  for  those  of 
force.  Of  this  contest,  which  I'oa  carried  on  in  the  city  of 
Leipsic,  in  the  presence  of  George  duke  of  Saxony,  the  uncle 
of  the  elector  Frederick,  and  a  large  concourse  of  other  eminent 
persons  both  ecclesiastical  and  secular,  the  partisans  of  the 
Roman  church  and  the  adherents  to  the  Reformation  have  each 
left  a  full  account,*  After  the  parties  had  tried  their  skill  for 
several  successive  days,  Luther  himself,  who  had  accompanied 
his  friend  Carlostadt,  entered  the  lists  with  EcuJiiB.  The  battle 
was  renewed  with  great  violence,  and  if  the  disputants  did  not 
succeed  in  enlightening  the  understanding,  they  at  least  inflamed 
the  passions  of  each  other  to  a  degree  of  auiiuosity  which 
sufficiently  discovered  itself  in  their  future  conduct.'"  Hoff- 
man, tlie  principal  of  the  university  of  Leipsic,  who  sat  an 
umpire  on  this  occasion,  was  too  discreet  to  deterraioo  betwewi 
the  contending  parlies.  Each,  therefore,  claimed  the  yictory  ; 
but  the  final  decision  upon  the  various  questions  which  had  been 
agitated,  was  referred  to  the  universities  of  Paris  and  of  Erfurt. 
This  debate  was  again  renewed  in  writing,  when  not  only  Car- 
lostadt, Eccius,  and  Luther,  but  Melancthon,  Erasmus,  and 
several  other  eminent  scholars,  took  an  important  part  in  assert- 
ing or  opposing  the  various  opinions  which  had  been  advanced 
at  Leipsic.  By  the  publication  of  these  works  the  spirit  of 
discussion  and  inquiry  was  still  further  extended  ;  and  whether 
the  truth  was  with  the  one  or  the  other,  or  with  neiiher  of  the 
parlies,  the  prolongation  of  the  contest  proved  almost  as  inju- 
rious to  the  court  of  Rome,  as  if  its  cause  hod  experienced  a 
total  defeat. 

On  the  retura  of  Luther  to  Wittemberg,  Miltiti  renewed  liia 

*  Melchior  Adun,  in  Vila.  CitIhIwjII,  p.  38 
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onileavouTS  to  prevail  upon  him  to  desist  from  further  opposition, 
atiJ  to  submit  hiraaelf  to  the  authority  of  the  holy  see.  Fur 
the  accompliahment  of  this  object  he  laboured  unceasingly,  with 
Buch  coramendationa  of  the  virtues  and  talents  of  Luther,  and 
such  aclvnowledgments  of  the  roiseonduct  and  comiptiona  of  the 
Roman  court,  aa  he  thought  were  likely  to  gain  his  confidence, 
and  disarm  his  roaentment  i  a  conduct  which  lias  been  con- 
sidered by  the  papai  hiatorions  aa  highly  derogatory  to  the 
Roman  pontiff,  of  whom  he  was  the  legato,  and  injnrioua  to  the 
cause  which  he  was  employed  to  defend.  They  have  also 
accused  this  envoy  of  indulging  himself  too  freely  in  convivial 
entertainmenta  and  the  use  of  wine ;  on  which  occaaions  he 
amused  his  frienda  with  many  exaggerated  anecdotes,  to  the 
discredit  and  disgrace  of  the  Roman  court ;  which  being 
founded  on  the  authority  of  tlie  pope's  nuncio,*  were  received 
and  repeated  as  authentic. t  Finding,  however,  that  all  his 
efforts  to  subdue  the  pertinacity  of  Luther  were  ineffettunl, 
he  had  recourse  to  the  aasistance  of  the  society  of  Augus- 
tine monlis,  then  met  in  a  general  chapter,  whom  he  prevailed 
upon  to  send  a  deputation  to  their  erring  brother,  to  recal  him 
to  a  sense  of  his  duty.  Lutlier  appeared  to  be  well  pleased 
with  this  mark  of  respect,  and  promised  that  he  would  again 
write  to  the  pontiff,  with  a  further  explanation  of  his  conduct. 
Availing  himself  therefore  of  this  opportunity,  he  addressed 
another  letter  to  Leo  X.,  which  in  ita  purport  may  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  moat  singular,  and  Jn  its  consequences  as  one  of 
the  most  important,  that  ever  the  pen  of  an  individual  produced. 
Under  the  pretext  of  obedience,  respect,  and  even  affection  for 
the  pontiff,  he  has  conveyed  the  most  determined  opposition,  t)ie 
most  bitter  satire,  and  the  most  marked  contempt  ;  insomuch, 
that  it  ia  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  compoaition  more  repleUi 
with  insult  and  ofienoe,  than  that  which  Luther  affected  to 
allow  himself  to  be  prevailed  on  to  write  by  the  representations 
of  his  own  fraternity. {  "Amongst  the  monsters  of  the  age," 
■aya  Luther,  "with  whom  I  have  now  wagednearly  a  three-yea  is' 

"  It  i*  rfmirkEd  by  Bobb,  ihit,  etrktly  ipeaking,  MUUii  wos  ueiiher  ILe 
l^ate,  nor  thfe  uuncio  of  the  nope,  but  unt  in  the  chAncurof  an  enyiy,  for  a 
Fppria]  piirpoie  only  ;  in  adiuiLiing  the  remark,  I  buve  not  thought  it  ueceBHuy 
to  iltor  tho  phniKiilogy  aFthd  text,  vhich  lufiicitntWtaiiBwtTB  the  punmw- 
t  PalUr.  Cone.  iUTreuto,Uh.  Lisp.  iTiii.         ^Lalb.Op.  toiui.p.  385 
?3 
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war,  I  am  compelled  at  times  to  turn  my  regards  towards  yon, 

0  moAt  holy  father  Leo  ;  or  rather  I  might  say,  that  aa  you  ara 
oateonicd  to  bo  the  sole  cause  of  the  contest,  you  are  never 
F.liaent  from  my  thoughtfl.  For  although  I  have  been  induced 
by  your  impioua  flatterers,  wlio  have  attacked  me  without  any 
cause,  to  appeal  to  a  general  council,  regardless  of  the  empty 
decrees  of  your  predecessors,  Pius  and  Julius,  which  by  a  kind 
of  stupid  tyranny  were  ioteoded  to  prevent  such  a  measure,  yet 

1  have  never  allowed  my  mind  to  be  ao  far  alienated  from  your 
holiness,  as  not  to  be  most  earnestly  solicitous  for  the  happinefia 
both  of  yourself  and  your  see,  which  I  have  always  endeavoured, 
as  far  as  in  my  power,  to  obtain  from  God  by  continual  and 
ardent  supplications.  It  is  true,  I  have  almost  luamt  to  despise 
and  to  exult  over  tlie  threats  of  those  who  liave  sought  to  ter- 
rify me  by  the  majesty  of  your  name  and  authority  ;  but  there 
is  one  circumstance  which  I  cannot  contemn,  and  which  bat 
compelled  me  again  to  address  your  holioess.  1  understand  I 
have  been  highly  blamed,  as  having  had  the  temerity  to 
carry  my  opposition  so  far  as  even  to  attack  your  personal 
character. 

"  I  must,  however,  moat  explicitly  assure  you,  that  whenever  I 
have  had  occasion  to  mention  you,  I  have  never  done  it  but  in 
the  best  and  moat  magnificent  terms,  Had  I  done  otherwise  I 
should  have  belied  my  own  judgment,  and  should  not  only 
concur  in  the  opinion  of  ray  adversaries,  but  moat  willingly 
acknowledge  my  rashness  and  impiety.  I  have  given  you  the 
appellation  of  a  Daniel  in  Babylon,  and  have  even  endeavoured 
to  defend  you  against  your  great  calumniator  Silvester,  (Prierio,) 
with  a  sincerity  which,  any  reader  will  abundantly  perceive  in 
my  works.  The  unsullied  reputation  of  your  life  is  indeed  so 
august,  and  ao  celebrated  io  every  part  of  the  world  by  the 
applauses  of  learned  men,  as  to  set  at  defiance  any  aspersions 
which  can  he  thrown  upon  it.  1  am  not  so  absurd  as  to  attack 
him  whom  every  one  pmises,  when  it  has  always  been  my  rule 
to  spare  even  those  whom  public  report  condenma.  I  delight 
not  in  blazoning  the  criroea  of  others,  being  conscious  of  the 
mote  which  is  in  my  own  eye,  and  not  regarding  myself  as 
entitled  to  throw  the  first  stone  at  an  adultress. " 

After  justifying  the  asperity  with  which  he  has  commented 
kin  the  miaconduct  of  his  adversaries,  by  the  example  of  Chiist, 
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and  of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  he  thus  proceeds  :  "  I  must, 
howoTer,  flckuowledge  my  total  abhorrence  of  jour  see,  the 
Roman  court,  which  neither  you  nor  any  man  can  deny  is  mort 
corrupt  than  either  Babylon  or  Sodom,  and,  according  to  the 
best  of  my  information,  ia  sunk  in  the  most  deplorable  and 
notorious  impiety.'"  I  have  heeu  therefore  truly  indignant  to 
find,  that  under  your  name,  and  the  pretext  of  the  Roman 
church,  the  people  of  Christ  have  been  made  a.  sport  of  ;  which 
I  have  opposed,  and  will  oppose,  as  long  as  the  spirit  of  faith 
shall  remain  in  me.  Not  that  I  nould  attempt  impassibilities, 
or  expect  that  my  efforts  could  nvail  against  such  a  hostile 
flirong  of  flatterers,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  commotions  of  that 
Babylon.  I  owe,  however,  something  to  my  brethren,  anil 
coneeive  that  it  behoves  me  to  keep  watch  that  they  are  not 
seized  in  such  numbers,  nor  so  violently  attacked  by  this  Roman 
plagne.  For  what  has  Rome  poured  out  for  these  many  years 
past  (as  you  well  know),  but  the  desolation  of  all  things,  both 
of  body  and  soul,  and  the  worst  examples  of  all  iniquity.  It 
is,  indeed,  as  clear  as  daylight  to  all  mankind,  that  the  Roman 
church,  formerly  the  moat  holy  of  all  churches,  ia  become  the 
most  licentious  den  of  thieves,  the  most  shameless  of  ali 
crothels,  the  kingdom  of  sin,  of  death,  and  of  bell  ;  ibr 
wickedness  of  which  not  Antichrist  himself  could  conceive."" 

"In  the  mean  time,  you,  0  Leo,  sit  like  a  lamb  amidst 
folves,  and  live  Uke  Daniel  amidst  the  lions,  or  Ezekiel  among 
the  scorpions.  But  what  can  you  oppose  to  these  monsters  ? 
Three  or  four  learned  and  excellent  cardinals !  but  what  are 

on  such  an  occasion?  In  fact,  you  would  all  sooner 
perish  by  poison  than  attempt  a  remedy  to  these  disorders.  The 
i'ato  of  the  court  of  Rome  is  decreed  ;  the  wrath  of  God  is  upon 

vice  it  detests  ;  reformation  it  dreads ;  the  fury  of  iib 
mpiety  cannot  be  mitigated,  and  it  has  now  fulfilled  that  whio'i 
vaa  said  of  its  mother.  We  have  medicined  Bahiflon,  and  she  >t 
not  healed ;  let  us  therefore  leave  tier.  It  was  the  oiSce  of  _i  ou 
ind  of  your  cardinals  to  have  applied  a  remedy  ;  but  the  dis- 
order derides  the  hand  of  the  physician,  nee  audit  cimits  habc- 

Under  these  impressions  1  have  always  lamented,  0  most 
excellent  Leo,  that  you,  who  are  worthy  of  better  times,  fhoulj 
have  been  elected  to  the  pontificate  in  such  days  as  these. 
Bome  mcritsyou  not,  uor  those  who  resemble  you,  but  Saiar 
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himself,  who  'm  fact  reigns  more  than  you  in  that  Babylun  j 
would  that  you  could  exchange  that  atate  which  your  inveterate 
enemies  represent  to  you  as  an  honour,  for  some  petty  living  ; 
or  would  support  yourself  by  your  paternal  inheritance  [  for 
of  such  honours  none  are  worthy  but  Iscnriots,  the  aons  of 
perdition." 

After  pouring  out  these  inyeetiveB,  and  others  of  a  similar 
kind,  always  pointed  with  eipresaions  of  the  most  contemptuous 
kindness  for  the  pontiff,  Luther  proceeds  to  give  a  brief  history 
of  his  conduct,  and  of  the  efforts  made  to  pacify  him  by  the 
Roman  court ;  in  which  he  speaks  of  Eoeius  as  the  servant  of 
Satan,  and  the  adversary  of  Jasns  Christ,  and  adverts  to  the 
conduct  of  the  cardinal  of  Gaeta  with  an  acrimony  by  no  means 
consistent  with  his  former  profcasiona  in  this  respect.  He  then 
declares,  that  in  consequence  of  the  representations  of  the 
Augustine  fathers  who  had  entreated  him  at  least  to  honour 
the  person  of  the  pontiff,  and  assured  him  that  a  reconciliation 
was  yet  practicable,  he  had  joyfully  and  gratefully  undertaken 
the  present  address.  "  Thus  I  come,"  says  he,  "  moat  holy 
father,  and  prostrating  myself  before  jou,  entreat  that  you  will, 
if  possible,  lay  hands  on  and  bridle  those  flatterers  who.  whilst 
they  pretend  to  be  pacifie,  are  the  enemies  of  peace.  Let  no 
one,  however,  presume  to  think,  most  holy  father,  that  I  shall 
sing  a  palinode,  unless  he  wishes  to  give  rise  to  a  still  greater 
atorm.  I  shall  admit  of  no  reatraints  in  interpreting  the  word  of 
God  ;  for  the  word  of  God,  which  incideates  the  liberty  of  all, 
must  itself  he  free.  Except  in  these  points,  there  is  nothing 
to  which  I  am  not  ready  to  submit.  I  hate  contention,  I  will 
provoke  no  one  ;  but  being  provoked,  whilst  Christ  assisls  me, 
I  will  not  he  mute.  With  one  word  your  holiness  might  silence 
these  commotions,  and  establish  that  peace  which  I  so  earnestly 

"  Allow  me,  however,  to  caution  you,  my  good  father  Leo, 
against  those  sirens  who  would  persuade  you  that  you  are  not 
altogether  a  man  but  a  compound  of  man  and  God,  and  can 
command  and  require  whatever  you  please.  This,  I  assure  you, 
will  be  of  no  avail.  You  are  the  servant  of  servants,  and,  of  all 
mankind,  are  seated  in  the  most  deplorable  and  perilous  place. 
Be  not  deceived  by  those  who  pretend  that  you  are  lord  of  the 
parth,  that  there  can  b"  ^o  Christian  without  your  authority, 
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and  that  you  hove  any  power  in  heaven,  in  hell,  or  in  purgatory. 
They  are  your  enemies  and  seek  to  destroy  your  Boul,  aa  it  was 
said  by  Esaias,  0  my  people,  they  who  pronoimce  you  happy 
deceive  you.  Thus  they  impose  upon  you  wlio  eialt  you  above 
a  council  and  the  UDiversal  church  ;  aud  who  attribute  to  you 
alone  the  riglit  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  and  endeavour 
under  your  name  to  establish  their  own  impiety.  AJas  !  by 
their  means,  Satan  has  made  great  gain  among  your  prede- 
cessors." "' 

This  letter,  which  hears  date  the  sixth  day  of  April,  1520, 
was  profiled  by  Luther  as  a  dedication  to  his  treatise  on 
Christian  Liberty,  which  he  professes  to  transmit  to  the  pope 
as  a  proof  of  his  pacific  disposition,  and  of  his  desire  to  attend 
to  his  studies,  if  the  flatterers  of  the  pontiff  would  allow  him  ; 
but  which  the  advocates  of  the  Roman  church  have  considered 
as  an  additional  proof  of  his  arrogance  and  his  disobedience. 
The  measure  of  his  offences  was  now  full  ;  the  pontiff,  indeed, 
had  long  been  solicited  to  apply  an  effectual  remedy  to  these 
disorders.  The  friars  accused  him  of  negligence,  and  com- 
plained that  whilst  he  was  employed  it  pompous  exhibitions, 
in  hunting,  in  music,  or  other  amusements,  ho  disregarded 
affairs  of  the  highest  momeut.  They  asserted,  that  in  matters 
of  faith  the  least  deviation  is  of  importance  ;  that  the  time  to 
eradicate  the  evil  is  before  it  has  begun  to  spread  itself  ;  that 
the  revolt  of  Ariua  was  at  first  a  spark  that  might  have  been 
extinguisbed,  but  which,  being  neglected,  had  set  fire  to  tlio 
world.  That  the  eflbrts  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague 
would  have  been  attended  with  similar  success,  if  they  had  not 
been  frustrated  in  the  commencement  by  tho  vigilance  of  the 
council  of  Constance.'"  These  sentiments  were  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  the  pontiff,  who,  so  far  from  wishing  to  resort  to 
severity,  regretted  that  he  had  already  interfered  so  much  in 
the  business,  and  made  himself  a  party  where  he  ought  to 
have  assumed  the  more  dignified  character  of  a  judge.*  The 
reinonsirnnces,  however,  of  the  prelates  and  universities  ot 
Germany,  added  to  those  of  the  Roman  clergy,  and,  above  all, 
the  excess  to  which  Luther  had  now  carried  his  oppowtion, 
ciriiipelled  him  at  length  to  have  recourse  to  decisive  measures; 

*  SiLrpi,  lib.  i'.  p.  li. 


and  a  congregntion  of  tbo  cardiaala,  prelates,  theologians,  nitd 
canoniBts  was  BUmiuoneil  at  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  deli- 
berating on  the  mode  in  which  his  condemnatioD  should  be 
announced. 

The  form  of  the  bull  by  which  Lufher  and  his  doctrines  were 
to  be  condemned,  gave  rise  to  many  debates,  and  a  great 
variety  of  opinion  ;  and  the  authority  of  the  pontiff  was  neces- 
sary to  terminate  a  contest  between  the  cardinals  Fietro  Accolti 
and  Lorenzo  Pucci  the  datary,  each  of  whom  had  proposed  the 
form  of  the  bull,  and  were  earnest  in  defence  of  their  respective 
opinions.  At  length  the  model  of  Aceolti  was,  with  some 
variations,  adopted  ;  and  thin  formidable  document,  which  has 
been  considered  as  the  final  separation  of  Luther  and  his 
adherents  from  the  Roman  church,  and  as  the  fouiidoiion  of  the 
celebrated  council  of  Trent,  was  issued,  with  the  date  of  thfl 
fifteenth  day  of  June,  1520.* 

By  this  bull,  the  supreme  pontiff,  after  caUing  upon  Christ  to 
arise  and  judge  his  own  cause,  and  upon  St,  Peter,  St.  Paul, 
and  all  the  host  of  saints,  to  intercede  for  the  peace  and  unity 
of  the  church,  selects  forty-one  articles  from  the  assertions  and 
writings  of  Luther,  as  heretical,  dangerous,  and  scandalous, 
offensive  to  pious  ears,  contrary  to  Christian  charity,  the 
respect  due  to  the  Roman  church,  acid  to  that  obedience  which 
IS  the  sinew  of  eeclesiastical  discipline.  Ho  then  proceeds  to 
condemn  them,  and  prohibits  every  person,  under  pain  of  ex- 
communication, from  advancing,  defending,  preacliing,  or 
favouring  the  opinions  therein  contained.  He  also  condemns 
the  books  published  by  Luther,  as  containing  similar  assertions, 
and  directs  that  they  shall  be  sought  out,  and  publicly  burnt. 
Proceeding  then  to  the  person  of  Lnther,  the  pontiff  declares, 
that  he  has  omitted  no  effort  of  paternal  charity  to  reclaim  him 
from  his  errors,  that  he  has  invited  him  to  Rome,  offered  him 
a  safe-conduct,  and  the  payukcnt  of  the  eipenscs  of  his  journey, 
in  the  full  confidence  that  be  would,  on  his  arrival,  hava 
acknowledged  his  errors,  and  have  discovered,  that  in  his  con- 
tempt of  the  Roman  court,  and  his  accusations  against  the  holy 
pontiff,  he  bad  been  misled  by  empty  and  malicious  reports, 
That  Luther  ^ad,   notwithstanding   this    summons,   contuma- 

•  Sarpi,  PJlivicini,  cap.  ix.  p.  113. 
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cioualy  refuEed,  for  upwards  of  a  year,  to  appear  at  Rome  ; 
that  he  fitill  persevered  iu  his  refusal  ;  and  that  adding  ouc 
offence  to  another,  he  had  roshlj  dared  to  appeal  to  a  fuluro 
council,  in  deliancc  of  the  constitutions  of  Fiua  11.  and  Julius 
II.,  which  had  declared  all  such  appeals  heretical.  That  in 
conaoqueuce  of  these  reiterated  offences,  the  pope  might  jufilly 
have  proceeded  to  his  condemnation,  hut  that  being  induced  by 
the  voice  of  his  brethren,  and  imitating  the  clemency  of  the 
Omnipotent,  who  desireth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  be  had  for- 
gotten all  the  offences  hitherto  committed  by  Luther  against 
himself  and  the  holy  see,  had  determined  to  treat  him  with  the 
greatest  lenity,  and  to  endeavour,  by  mildness  alone,  to  recal  bim 
to  a  sense  of  his  duty,  in  which  case  he  was  still  willing  to  receive 
bim,  like  the  repentant  prodigal,  into  the  bosom  of  the  church. 
He  then  proceeds  to  exhort  L*ithcr  and  his  adherents  to  main- 
tain the  peace  and  unity  of  the  church  of  Christ  ;  prohibits 
them  from  preaching,  and  admonishes  them,  within  sixty  days, 
publicly  to  recant  their  errors,  and  commit  their  writings  to  the 
ilames;  otherwise  he  denounces  them  as  notorious  and  pertina- 
cious heretics ;  he  requires  all  Christian  princes  and  powers  to 
seize  upon  Luther  and  his  adherents,  and  send  them  to  Rome, 
or  at  least  to  expel  them  from  their  territories  ;  ond  he  inter- 
dicts every  place  to  which  they  may  he  allowed  to  resort  ;  and, 
lastly,  he  directs  that  this  buU  shail  be  read  through  all 
Christendom,  and  excommunicates  those  who  may  oppose  its 
publication,'" 

The  execution  of  this  bull  vras  intrusted  to  Eccius,  who  had 
repaired  to  Rome  in  order  to  expedite  it,  and  having  accom- 
plished his  purpose,  hastened  with  it  to  Germany,  as  a  trophy 
of  his  victory.  The  delegation  of  this  authority  to  an  avowed 
and  personal  enemy  of  Luther,  was  not,  however,  calculated  to 
allay  the  resentment  of  that  fearless  reformer  ;  and  has  been 
justly  censured,  even  by  the  firmest  apologists  of  the  Eomat, 
court,  as  affording  a  pretext  to  Luther,  that  this  measure  was 
not  the  result  of  an  importial  consideration  of  his  eoudust,  hul 
of  the  odium  of  his  declared  and  inveterate  enemies.* 

On  the  publication  of  this  instrument  Leo  X.  addressed  a 
ICklcr  lo  the  university  of  Wittemberg,  and  another  to  tho 

■  Pallayicini,ciip.Ii.  p.  119. 
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ti1ecU)T  Frederick,  in  the  latter  of  wliich,  taking  for  granted 
the  firm  attachment  of  the  elector  to  the  liolj  church,  and  hip 
enmity  to  the  efforts  of  that  "child  of  iniquity,"  Martin  Luther, 
he  commenda  him  highly  for  Bervices  which  he  had  certainly 
never  rendered.'"  He  then  proceeds  to  acquaint  him,  that  all 
efforts  to  reclaim  Luther  haring  proved  ineffectual,  he  had 
iasued  a  decree  agninst  him,  of  which  he  had  transmitted  him 
a  copy,  printed  at  Rome  ;  and  entreats  him  to  use  his  authority 
to  prevail  upon  Luther  to  recant  his  errors,  and  in  case  of  his 
obstinacy,  to  take  him  into  custody,  and  retain  his  person  under 
the  directions  of  the  holy  seo.  It  ia,  however,  sufficiently 
apparent,  that  this  letter  was  rather  written  from  political 
motives,  to  justify  to  the  public  the  conduct  of  the  Roman 
court,  than  with  any  expectation  of  infiuencing  the  elector  to 
take  a  hostile  part  against  Luther,  that  sovereign  having,  only 
a  few  months  before,  in  a  letter  written  to  Rome,  decidedlj 
expressed  his  opinion,  "  That,  if  instead  of  endeavouring  to 
convince  the  reformers  by  argaments  and  authorities  ironi 
Scripture,  the  Roman  court  should  have  recourse  to  threats  and 
violence,  it  would  inevitably  occasion  the  most  hitter  dissensions 
and  destructive  tumults  throughout  all  Germany."  The 
absence  of  the  elector,  who  was  at  the  imperial  court  when  the 
letter  of  Leo  X.  arrived  at  Wittembcrg,  afforded  a  pretext  for 
the  university  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  hull  until  his 
return  ;  but,  hy  the  instigation  of  Eccius,  the  writings  of  Luther 
were  publicly  burnt  at  Cologne,  Louvain,  and  other  cities  of  the 
Netherlands  and  Germany. 

The  first  measure  adopted  hy  Luther  in  opposition  to  the 
pontifical  decree,  was  to  renew  his  appeal  to  a  general  council. 
He  soon  afterwards  published  his  aninind versions  upon  the 
execrable  Bull  of  Leo  X,*  in  which  he  in  liis  turn  admonishes 
the  pope  and  his  cardinals  to  repent  of  their  errors,  and  to 
disavow  their  diabolical  bjasphcmiea  and  impious  attempts  ; 
threatening  them,  that  unless  they  speedily  comply  with  his 
remonstrances,  he  and  all  other  Christians  shall  regard  the 
court  of  Rome  as  the  seat  of  Antichrist,  possessed  by  Satan 
himself.  He  declares  that  he  is  prepared  in  defence  of  his 
opinions,  not  only  to  receive  with  joy  these  cenaures,  but 
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entreat  that  he  may  never  he  absolved  from  tlm>ii,  or  be 
awDibered  among  the  followers  of  the  RoTnaii  church,  being 
rotlier  willing  to  gratify  their  sanguinary  tjrnnnj  hj  offering 
them  his  life  ;  that  if  they  still  persist  in  their  fnrj,  he  shall 
proceed  to  deliver  over  both  them  and  their  bull,  with  all  their 
decretala,  to  Satan,  that  bj  the  •Jestnietion  of  the  flesh,  their 
Boula  may  be  liberated  in  the  coming  of  our  Lord.  These 
menacea  he  booh  afterwards  carried  into  effect,  as  far  as  lay 
in  his  power.  On  the  tenth  day  of  December,  1520,  he 
caused  a  kind  of  funeral  pile  to  be  erected  without  the  walh 
of  Wittemherg,  Hurrounded  by  ecafiolds,  as  for  a  public 
spectacle,  and  when  the  placea  thus  prepared  were  filed  by 
the  membera  of  the  university  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
Luther  made  his  appearance,  with  many  attendants,  bringing 
with  him  several  volumes,  containing  the  decretals  of  the  popes, 
the  constitutions  called  the  Extravagants,  the  writings  of 
EociuB,  and  of  Emaer.  another  of  his  antagonists,  and  finally 
a  copy  of  the  bull  of  Leo  X,  The  pile  being  then  set  on  fire, 
he  with  his  own  hands  committed  the  books  to  the  flames, 
exclaiming  at  the  same  time,  Because  ye  have  troubled  ike  holy 
of  rte  Lord,  ye  shall  be  haml  with  eternal  fire.''  On  the 
following  day  he  mounted  the  pulpit,  and  admonished  his 
audience  to  be  upon  their  guard  against  papistical  decrees. 
'*  The  conflagration  we  have  now  seen,"  said  he,  "  ia  a  matter 
of  small  importance.  It  would  be  more  to  the  purpose  if  the 
pope  himself,  or  in  other  words,  the  papal  see,  were  also  burnt. " 
The  example  of  Luther  at  Wittemherg  was  followed  by  his 
disciples  in  severol  other  parts  of  Germany,  where  the  papal 
hulls  and  decretals  were  committed  to  the  flaniee  with  public 
marks  of  indignation  and  contempt.  Such  were  the  ceremonies 
that  confirmed  the  separation  of  Luther  and  his  followers  from 
the  court  of  Rome.  A  Just  representation  of  that  hostile  spirit 
which  has  subaisted  between  them  to  the  present  day ;  and 
which,  unfortunately  for  the  world,  has  not  always  becu 
appeased  by  the  bunung  of  heretical  works  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  of  papal  bulls  and  decretals  oil  the  other.'"' 

This    irreconcilable     dissension   between    Luther   and   the 
church  could  not  have  arisen  at  a  more  critical  juncture.      A 
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young  and  powerful  monar^^h  hail  jiiet  been  Heated  on  the 
imperial  throne,  and  tlie  part  wliich  lie  miglit  tale  ia  thla 
contest  might  either  oyerthrow  the  papa)  authority  throughout 
the  central  provinces  of  Europe,  or  frustrate  the  efforts  of  the 
reformers  in  the  origin  of  their  undertaking.  Hence  the  eyes 
of  all  the  Christian  world  were  turned  towards  Charles  V.,  on 
whose  decision  the  fate  of  the  Reformation  seemed  to  depend. 
Of  tite  importance  of  this  decision,  Luther  and  the  pontiff  were 
equally  oware  !  and  accordingly  they  neither  of  them  spared 
any  pains  that  might  secure  his  countenance  ond  support.  In 
his  severe  reprehensions  of  the  bull  of  Leo  X.  Luther  hod 
already  called  upon  Charles  V,  to  rise  up  and  oppose  himself 
to  the  kingdom  of  Antichrist.  He  also  addressed  a  hook  in 
the  German  language  to  the  empei-or  and  his  nobles,  in  which 
he  had  endeavoured  to  prove  tliat  the  pope  had  no  authority 
over  the  imperial  throne,  nur  any  right  to  exercise  those  power* 
which  he  had  long  claimed  in  the  German  states  ;  and  earnestly 
untreated  the  emperor  not  to  suffer  the  Roman  pontiff  to  tab:e 
the  swordfromhiahand  and  reign  uncontrolled  in  hisdominions.* 
Nor  was  Luther  without  a  powerful  friend  in  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  wlio,  on  account  of  his  magnanimity  in  re^lsing  the 
imperial  crown,  and  his  effectual  recommendation  of  Charles  V. 
to  that  high  dignity,  enjoyed  iu  an  eminent  degree  the  favour 
and  confidence  of  that  sovereign.  The  elector  palatine,  Lewis, 
was  also  supposed  to  be  inclined  towards  the  opinions  of  Luther, 
which  had  now  made  such  a  progress  in  various  parts  of 
Germany,  as  decidedly  to  show  that  they  could  not  bo  eradicated 
without  the  most  sanguinary  consequences.  On  this  important 
occasion  Luther  also  availed  himself  of  the  services  of  TJIric 
Hutten,  and  of  Erasmus,  the  latter  of  whom  laboured  with 
gi'eat  earnestness,  by  means  of  hia  friends,  to  discover  the 
itentiments  of  Charles  V.  with  respijct  to  tlie  reformers  ;  which 
Luther  had,  however,  the  mortification  to  find  were  not 
favourable  to  his  cause. + 

The  efforts  of  Leo  X.  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  emperor, 
^nd  induce  him  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  support  of  tlio 
Roman  church,  were  also  unremitting.^     On  the  election  of 
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Charles  Y.  it  became  necessary  to  despatch  an  envoy  from 
Rome  to  congratulote  him  on  ttat  event ;  for  which  purpoae 
phe  pontiff  selected  Marino  Caraccioli,  thea  an  apoatolic  notary, 
and  who  afterwards,  in  the  pontificate  of  Faul  III.,  obtained 
the  rank  of  cardinal.  Coneeiving,  however,  that  this  envoy 
would  be  suificiently  employed  in  watching  over  the  political 
intei-eeta  of  the  Roman  see,  and  that  the  business  of  the  Re- 
formation would  require  all  the  vigilance  of  an  active  and 
skilful  negotiator,  he  sent,  as  another  nuncio,  Girolamo  Ale- 
andro,  to  whom  he  intrusted  the  important  task  of  exterminat- 
ing the  heretical  opinions  of  Luther  and  his  adherents.  Ale- 
anJi'o  was  not  only  a  man  of  greot  learning,  but  of  uncommon 
talents  and  activity,  and  being  warmly  devoted  to  the  Roman 
Bee,  lie  engaged  in  its  service  with  inconceivable  earnestness. 
On  his  arrival  in  Flanders,  where  the  emperor  yet  remained, 
he  obtained  his  permission  to  carry  into  effect  the  bull  of  Leo  X. 
throughout  hia  patrimonial  dominions.  After  the  coronation 
of  Charles  at  Ais-la-ChapeUo,  Aleandro  accompanied  him  to 
Cologne,  where  the  works  of  Luther  were  publicly  burnt,  as 
well  as  in  other  cities  of  Germany  ;  not,  however,  without  Buch 
tin  opposition  in  some  places,  as  rendered  it  highly  dangerous 
to  those  who  undertook  the  office. 

Soon  after  his  coronation,  Charles  had  summoned  a  diet  of 
the  empire  to  meet  at  Nureroburg,  in  the  month  of  January, 
1521,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  making  some  important  re- 
gulations as  to  the  German  confederacy,  as  for  taking  into 
consideration  the  state  of  religion  ;  but  on  account  of  the 
plague  appearing  at  that  place,  the  diet  assemhled  at  Worms. 
As  the  resolutions  of  this  meeting  were  expected  to  be  decisive 
of  the  great  question  of  the  Reformation,  no  esertions  were 
Bpared  by  either  of  the  contending  parties  to  obtain  a  favour- 
able decision.  Besides  the  continual  efforts  of  Aleandro,  the 
cause  of  the  Roman  see  was  supported  by  many  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical electors  and  powerful  haroDS  of  Germany,  who  endea- 
voured to  instigate  the  emperor  to  the  most  violent  measures;* 
they  were,  however,  firmly  opposed  by  the  electors  of  Saxony 
and  of  Bavaria,  and  by  many  of  the  inferior  nobility,  who  had 
es]^o^acd  the  cause  of  Luther,   and  who,   by  their  representa- 
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tiooB  QB  to  the  oxt«nsion  of  the  new  npinionii  in  Germany,  and 
the  number  and  reaolutlon  of  their  adhnrents,  occasiotied  gteat 
ap])rohcnsionB  among  the  partiflanB  ol   the  Roman  see.      When 
the  diHcuBBion  on  the  state  of  the  church  waa  opened,  Aleandro    • 
addrcBsed  the  diet,  as  legate  of  the  pontiff,  and  in  a  speech  of  ■ 
three  hoMra,  in  which  he  is  acknowledged  to  have  acquitted  I 
himself  with  great  ability,  endoavoured  to  enforce  the  n 
sity  of  speedy  and  etftctual  measurcB.     In  the  course  of  tbia  I 
oration  he  asserted,  that  the  opposition  of  Luther  was  not  Ood-  I 
fined  to  the  pontiff  and  the  Roman  see,  but  was  directed  against  f 
tiie  most  sacred  dogmas  of  tbe  Christian  faith.     That  Luther  | 
had  denied  the  power  of  the  supreme  pontiff,  < 
general  council,  to  decide  in  matters  of  doctrine,  without  which  1 
there  would  be  as  many  opinions  of  tbe  sense  of  Scripture  aa  I 
there  were  readers.    That  by  impugning  the  doctrine  of  free  1 
agency,    and   preaching   up   that  of  a   certain   uneoDtroUable   I 
necessity,  a  door  was  opened,  for  all  kinds  of  wickedness  and   | 
licentiousness,    aa  it  would  be  thought  a  sufficient  e 
allege  that  such  crimes  were  inevitable.  After  discussing  these  I 
aud  many  similar  topics,  he  concluded  with  observing,  t£at  the 
Roman  court  had  laboured  during  four  years,  without  effect, 
to  subdue  this  detestable  heresy,  and  that  nothing  now  remained 
but  to  entreat  the  interference  of  the  emperor  and  tbe  Germanic 
states,  who  might,  by  an  imperial  edict,  expose  both  it  and  its 
author  to  merited  execration  and  contempt.* 

Had  Luther  or  any  of  his  Kealous  and  learned  adherents 
been  present  on  this  occasion,  to  have  replied  to  the  argu- 
ments. Olid  opposed  the  assertions  of  Aleandro,  to  have 
directed  the  attention  of  the  assembly  to  the  ambition  and 
proud  assumptions  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  expatiated  on 
the  abuses  of  the  papal  see  in  converting  the  religion  of  Christ 
into  an  engine  of  rapine  and  a  source  of  gain,  it  is  probable 
that  the  effect  produced  by  this  harangue  might  have  been  in 
a  great  degree  obviated  ;  but  as  the  assertions  and  reasonings 
of  Aleandro  remained  unanswered,  they  produeed  a  visible 
impression  on  tbe  diet,  which  was  now  ready  to  adopt  the  most 
violent  proceedings  against  the  adherents  of  the  new  opinions.t 

•  The  harangue  of  Alenndro  ii  f 
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The  elector  of  Saiony,  whilst  he  appeared  to  agree  with  (lia 
rest  of  the  asaemblj  as  to  the  oxjiediencj  of  coercive  measures, 
observed,  however,  that  in  this  inatance  tiey  were  about  lu 
decide  not  only  on  points  of  doctrine,  but  against  Luther  in- 
dividually, who  ^ai  supposed  to  have  been  the  author  of  then). 
That  this  was  a  question  of  fact,  which  ougbt  to  be  ascer- 
tained ;  for  which  purpose  he  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  appear 
before  the  diet,  and  to  declare  whether  he  had  or  had  not 
taught  those  opinions  which  were  sard  to  be  found  in  his  books. 
This  proposition  wae  extremely  veiatioua  to  Aleandro,  who,  as 
well  from  the  result  of  hia  own  judgment,  as  by  particular  in- 
structions from  Rome,  had  avoided  ali  opportunities  of  entering 
into  disputations  with  the  reformers,  and  who  was  npprehenaive 
that  the  well-known  eloquence  and  resolution  of  l.uther  would 
efface  the  impression  which  he  had  already  made  upon  the 
assembly.  The  emperor,  howerer,  was  inclined  to  favour  the 
proposal  of  the  elector,  observing,  that  it  might  otherwise  be 
|rretended  that  Luther  hod  been  condemned  uohoard  ;  bat,  in 
oi'der  to  appease  the  legate,  he  consented  that  the  only  quee- 
tioD  to  be  proposed  to  Luther  should  he,  whether  he  would 
retract  the  errors  which  he  liad  published  in  his  writings,"  On 
the  sixth  day  of  March  the  emperor  despatched  his  messenger, 
Gaspar  Sturmius,  with  letters  addressed  to  Luther,  in  terms 
sufficiently  respeetfu!,t  and  accompanied  them  by  an  imperial 
safe-conduct,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  princes  through  whoso 
territories  it  was  necessary  that  Luther  should  pas* 

On  receiving  the  imperial  mandate,  Luther  lost  no  time  in 
preparing  for  bis  journey.  To  the  remonstrancos  of  his  friends, 
who  endeavoured  to  deter  him  from  this  ejipedition  by  remind- 
ing him  of  the  examples  of  John  Hnaa  and  Jerome  of  Prague, 
who,  by  the  shameless  violation  of  a  similar  passport,  were 
betrayed  to  thoir  deslmetion,  he  firmly  replied,  that  if  there 
were  as  many  devils  at  Worms  as  there  were  tiles  on  the  houses, 
he  would  not  be  deterred  from  his  purpose.  Re  arrived  at 
Worms  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  April.  On  his  journey  he  was 
accompanied  by  his  zealous  adherent  Amsdorff  and  several 
other  friends,  and  preceded  by  the  imperial  messenger  in  his 
official  habit.'"  On  passing  through  Erfurt  he  wna  met  by 
tlie  inhabitants,  and  honourably  received.  By  the  ci 
•  Swlieudorf.  lih.  i.  p  lit.  -t  Luih,  Op.  lo 
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of  the  meaiienger,  who  had  orders  to  prevent  his  preaching  on 
the  journey,  Luther  haraugued  the  populace  in  this  city  and 
3ther  places.  The  papists,  a.H  they  now  began  to  bo  called, 
having  flattered  themselves  with  the  expectation  that  he  would 
have  refused  to  make  his  appearance  at  Worms,  and  thereby 
have  afforded  a  autficient  pretest  for  his  condemnation,  were 
alarmed  and  mortified  at  his  approach  with  bo  respectable  a 
.utinue.  On  his  arrival  at  that  city  he  was  surrounded  by  up- 
wards of  two  thousand  persons,  many  of  them  attached  to  his 
opinions,  and  all  of  them  desirous  of  seeing  a  man  who  had  ' 
rendered  himself  so  famous  throughout  Europe, 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  Luther  was  introduced 
to  the  diet,  by  the  marshal  count  Pnppenheim,  who  informed 
him  that  he  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  address  the  assembly,  but 
was  merely  eipeoted  to  reply  to  the  questions  which  might  be 
proposed  to  him.  The  person  appointed  to  interrogate  him 
was  John  ab  Eyk,  or  Ecciua,  not  his  avowed  adversary,  but 
another  person  of  the  same  name,  chancellor  or  official  to  the 
archbishop  of  Treves,  The  first  question  proposed  to  Luther 
was,  whether  he  acknowledged  himself  to  be  the  author  of  the 
books  pubUflhed  in  his  name.  The  second,  whether  he  was 
ready  to  retract  what  had  been  condemned  in  those  books.  To 
the  tirat  question  he  answered,  after  hearing  the  titles  of  the 
books  read,  that  he  was  the  author  of  them,  and  should  nerer 
deny  them.  But  in  reply  to  the  second,  he  observed,  that  as  it 
was  a  question  concerning  faith  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  and 
as  it  involved  the  divine  word,  than  which  nothing  is  greater  in 
heaven  or  on  earth,  it  would  be  rash  and  dangeraus  in  him  to 
give  an  nnpremeditated  answer,  which  might  either  fall  ehort  of 
the  dignity  of  his  cause,  or  exceed  the  bounds  of  truth  ;  and 
might  subject  him  to  the  sentence  pronounced  by  Christ,  Who- 
toener  shall  deny  me  heftire  titen,  him  leill  I  deny  before  my 
Father  loho  U  in  heaven.  He  therefore  entreated  that  he  might 
be  allowed  time  to  deUbei'ate,  bo  that  he  might  answer  without 
injury  to  the  divine  word,  op  danger  to  his  own  soul.  The 
emperor,  having  advised  with  the  members  of  the 
plied  with  his  request,  and  directed  that  he  should  appea? 
again  on  the  foUowingday  to  deliver  his  final  onswer,  which  ho 
was  informed  would  not  be  allowed  to  be  in  writing." 

•  TlicH  puticukn  are  giyen  bj  LnlherliiiiuK'lF,  Op.  v 
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On  this  first  interview,  oome  circumstaneea  occurred  wliich 
deserve  particular  notice.  Whilst  Luther  was  passing  to  the 
assembly,  he  was  BiuroiindBd  with  immense  crowds,  and  even 
the  roofs  of  the  houses  were  almost  covered  with  spectators. 
Among  these,  and  even  when  he  stood  in  the  presence  of  the 
diet,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  h&ar  frequent  exhortations  ad- 
dressed to  him  to  keep  up  his  courage,  to  act  like  a  man, 
accompanied  with  passages  from  Scripture,  Not  to  fear  those 
who  can  kill  the  body  only,  hut  to  fear  Him  who  can  eaet  both 
body  and  tout  into  hell.  And  again,  When  ye  shall  sionrf 
before  hingt,  think  not  koto  you  shall  speak  ;  for  it  shall  be 
given  to  you  in  that  same  hour.  His  adversaries  were,  how- 
ever, gratified  to  find,  that  instead  of  replying,  he  had  thought 
it  necessary  to  ask  time  to  deliberate  ;  and  the  apologists  of 
the  Roman  see  have  affected  to  consider  it  as  &  proof  that 
he  possessed  no  portion  of  the  Divine  Spirit ;  otherwise 
he  would  not,  by  his  delay,  havo  given  rise  to  a  doubt 
whether  he  meant  to  retract  his  opinions.  We  are  also  in- 
formed, that  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  fell  so  far  short  ol 
what  was  eipected  from  him.  that  the  emperor  said,  "  This 
man  will  certainly  never  indace  roe  tobecome  a  heretic."* 
To  ohservations  of  this  kind  the  friends  of  Luther  might  have 
replied,  that  the  prohibition  imposed  upon  him  before  tlie 
assembly,  prevented  him  from  entering  into  a  general  vindica- 
tion either  of  his  opinions  or  his  conduct.  That  with  respect 
to  his  having  exhibited  no  symptoms  of  Divine  inspiration,  be 
had  never  asserted  any  pretensions  to  such  aa  endowment  : 
but,  on  the  contrary,  had  represented  himself  as  a  falhble  mor- 
tal;  anxious  only  to  discbarge  his  duty,  and  to  consult  the 
safety  of  his  own  soul.  And  that,  as  to  the  remark  of  the 
emperor,  if  in  fact  such  an  assertion  escaped  him,  it  proved  no 
more  than  that  he  bad  been  already  prejudiced  against  Luther; 
and  that  by  a  youthful  impatience  which  he  ought  to  have 
restrained,  he  had  already  anticipated  his  condemnation. 

On  the  following  day,  Luther  again  appeared  before  tha 
diet,  and  being  called  upon  to  answer  whether  he  meant  to 
retract  the  opinions  asserted  in  his  writings,  in  reply,  he  first 
observed,  that  these  writings  were   of  different   kinds  and  oi 


different  subjects.     That  some  related  only  lo  the  ineuleatlrf 
of  piety  B,ad  morality,  which  his  enemies  must  coofesa  to  b 
innocent   and  even  useful  ;   and  that  he  could   not  therefore 
retract  these  without  condemning  what  both  his  friends 
hifl    foes    must   equally   approve.      That   others   were   vrritteit( 
against  the  papacy  and  the  doctrines  of  the  papists,  which  \ 
been  so  generally  complained  of,  particularly  in  Germany,  b 
hy  which  tho  conacieuees  of  the  faithful  had  boeu  so  longj 
ensnared    and   tormented.      That  he   could  not  retract   thea 
writings  without  adding  new  strength  to  the  cause  of  tyranny,! 
sanctioning  and    perpetuating  that    impiety   which 
hitherto  so  firmly  opposed,  and  betraying  the  cause  which  hflj 
had  undertaken  to  defend.     That  among  his  writings  thertt 
was  a  third  kind,  in  which  he  had  inveighed  against  those  whcffl 
had  undertaken  to  defend  the  tyranny  of  Rome,  and  attacked! 
his  own  opinions,  in  which  he  confessed  that  he  had  been  moreT 
severe  than  became  his  religion  and  profession.      That,  bow- J 
ever,  he  did  not  consider  himself  as  a  saint,  but  as  a  man^ 
liable  to  error,  and  that  he   could  only  say,  in  the  words  of'p 
.Tcaua  Christ,  If  I  have  spoken  evil,  hear  witness  of  the  evil.  V 
That  he  was  at  all   times  ready  to  defend  his  opinions,  and  fl 
equally  ready  to  retract  any  of  them  which  might  be  proved  I 
from  reason  and  Scripture,  and  not  from   authority,  to  ho  I 
erroneous  ;  and  would  even,  in  such   case,  be  the  first  to  J 
commit  his  own  books  to  the  flames.      That  with  respect  U 
dissensions  which  it  had  been  said  would  be  occasioned  in 
world   by  his  doctrines,  it  was  of  all  things  the  most  pleasant  1 
to  him  to  see  dissensions  arise  on  account  of  the  word  of  God.  ^ 
That  such  dissensions  were  incident  to  its  very  nature,  ( 
and  purpose,  as  was  said  by  our  Saviour,  /  come  not  to  send   I 
peace  among   you,  hut  a  sword.     He  then  with  great  dignity 
and  firmness,  admonished  the  young  emperor  to  be  cautious  in 
the  commencement  of  his   authority,  not  to  give  occasion  to 
those  calamities  which  might  arise  from  the  condemnation  of 
the  word  of  God,  and  cited  the  example  of  Pharaoh,  and  of  the 
kings   of  Israel,  who  had  incurred  the  greatest  dangers  when 
they  had  been  surrounded  by  their  counsellors,  and  employed, 
as  they  supposed,  in  tho  establishment  and  pacification  of  their 
dominions.      When   Luther   had    finished,   the   orator  of  the 
assembly  observed,  in  terms  of  reprehension,  that  he  had  not 


answered  to  the  purpose  i  that  what  had  been  defined  and  con- 
demned by  the  council  ouglit  not  to  be  called  in  question,  and 
that  he  must  therefore  give  a  aimplo  and  uuequivocal  answer, 
whether  he  would  retraet  or  not  ;  Luther  replied  in  Latin,  in 
which  language  he  had  before  spoken,  iu  these  terniE  :— 

"  Since  jonr  niBJefity,  and  the  sovereigns  now  present, 
require  a  simple  answer,  I  shall  reply  thus,  without  evasion, 
and  without  rehemence.  Unless  I  be  convinced,  bj  the  testi- 
mony of  Scripture,  or  by  evident  reason,  {for  I  cannot  rely  on 
the  authority  of  the  pope  and  couacila  alone,  since  it  appears 
that  they  have  frequently  erred,  and  contradicted  each  other,) 
and  unless  my  conscience  be  subdued  by  the  word  of  God,  I 
neither  can  nor  will  retract  anything  ;  seeing  that  to  net 
against  my  own  conscience  is  neither  safe  nor  honest.''  After 
which  he  added  in  his  native  German,  "  Sere  I  take  my 
stand  ;  I  can  do  no  other  ;   God  be  my  help  !    Amen." 

The  orator  made  another  effort  to  induce  him  to  relai  from 
his  determination,  but  to  no  purpose ;  and  night  approaching, 
the  assembly  separated  ;  several  of  the  Spaniards  who  attended 
the  emperor  having  expressed  their  disapprobation  of  Luther  by 
hisses  and  groans.* 

Such  was  the  result  of  this  memorable  interview,  which  eacli 
of  the  adverse  jiarties  seem  to  have  considered  as  a  cause  of 
triumph  and  exultation.  The  Romish  historians  assert  that  the 
conduct  of  Luther  on  this  occasion  diminished' his  credit,  and 
greatly  disappointed  the  enpectations  which  had  been  formed  of 
him ;  whilst  his  apologists  represent  it  as  highly  to  he  com- 
mended, and  in  every  respect  worthy  of  his  character.  Nor  can 
it  be  denied,  that  when  the  acutonesa  of  his  interrogator  com- 
pelled him  either  to  assert  or  to  retract  the  doctrines  which  lie 
had  maintained,  he  rose  to  the  height  of  his  great  task  with 
that  inflexible  intrepidity,  which  was  the  characteristic  feature 
of  his  mind.  Of  the  theological  tenets  so  earnestly  inculcated 
by  Luther,  difierent  opinions  will  he  entertained ;  and  whilst 
some  approve,  and  some  condemn  them,  there  are,  perhaps, 
others  who  consider  many  of  them  as  unimportant,  and  founded 
merely  on  scholastic  and  arfifieial  distinctions  ;"*  as  equivocal, 
from  the  uncertainty  of  their  effects  on  the  life  and  conduct  tA 
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t>ioae  wlio  emlirace  them  ;  or  ns  unintelligible,  being  total 
beyond  the  limita  and  coniprebonBion  of  human  reaaon 
parties  must  unite  in  admiriug  and  venerating  the  n 
undaunted  and  alone,  could  stand  before  Bucb  an  assembly,  a 
Tindicatc,  with  unshaken  courage,  nhat  he  conceived  ti 
cause  of  religion,  of  liberty,  and  of  truth ;  fearless  of  ( 
reproaches  but  those  of  his  own  conscience,  or  of  any  disa 
probnt.ion  but  that  oFhia  Qod.  This  transaction  may,  indee 
be  esteemed  as  the  most  remarltabie  and  the  most  honourab 
incident  in  the  life  of  that  great  reformer  ;  by  which  bis  int 
grity  and  bis  sincerity  were  put  to  the  test,  no  less  than  b 
talents  and  his  resolution.  Thnt  he  considered  it  as 
uncommon  fortitude,  appears  from  the  language  in  which  1 
adverted  to  it  a  short  time  before  his  death  :  "  Thus,"  said  b 
"  Godffivei  lu  fortitude  for  the  occasion  ;  hut  I  doubt  wieA 
I  should  tiDKfnd  Ml/self  equal  to  such  a  task." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  diet  on  the  following  day  the  en 
produced  a  paper,  written  with  his  own  band,  which  he  n 
the  assembly  ;  and  which  contained  a  concise  statement  o; 
sentiments  on  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  Luther  and  bia 
lowers.*  Of  this  paper  be  sent  a  copy  to  his  ambassador  ■ 
Rome,  to  be  communicated  to  the  pontiff,  who  directed  it  ti 
read  in  full  consistory,  and  immediately  dismissed  a  brief  t 
return  his  acknowledgmenta  for  it ;  at  the  close  of  which,  witi 
a  condescensiim  unusual  in  the  supreme  pontiffs  in  this  mode  d 
address,  he  added  several  lines  written  with  his  own  hond.f 
The  emperor's  Polizza,  or  address  to  the  assembly,  was 
following  effect :  That  the  assembly  well  knew  that  he  C 
his  origin  from  the  most  Christian  emperors,  from  the  C: 
kings  of  Spain,  the  archdukes  of  Austria,  and  the  dukes  c 
Burgundy  ;  all  of  whom  had  distinguished  themselves  by  tl 
*hedience  to  the  Roman  see  and  the  supreme  pontiff,  and 
been  the  prctectors  and  defenders  of  the  catholic  futh.  The 
now  became  his  duty,  as  the  successor  of  such  ancestors,  ' 
imitate  their  example,  and  tu  maintain  and  confirm  the  decrees^ 
of  the  council  of  Constance,  and  of  the  other  councils  of  tl 
church.  That  an  individui^l  friar,  misled  by  his  own  opinio]^  1 
bod  now,  however,  ventured  to  overturn  the  decisit 
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Christendom  ;  which,  if  his  DOtions  were  true,  must  hitherto 
hare  been  erroneoua.  But  that  as  such  assertiouH  were  nio^t 
false  and  dungcroDa,  he  hivd  reaolred  to  devote  his  dominions, 
his  empire,  his  nobles,  his  friends,  his  body,  and  his  soul  too. 
if  necessary,  in  order  to  proTent  the  further  progress  of  tliis 
disorder.  That  after  having  hoard  the  obstinate  replies  given 
by  Luther  on  the  preceding  day,  he  lamented  that  he  had  su 
long  hesitated  in  fulminating  a  process  against  him  and  his  doc- 
trines ;  and  had  now  adopted  the  resolution  not  to  hear  him 
again,  but  to  direct  that  he  should  quit  the  court,  according  la 
the  t«nor  of  his  passport,  the  conditions  of  which  he  should  be 
hound    strictly  to  fulfil,    and  not  to  endeavour  by  preaching, 

That  for  his  own  part  he  was  resolved  to  proceed  against  Luther 
fts  an  avowed  heretic ;  and  he  called  upon  the  assembly,  as 
good  and  faithful  Christians,  to  unite  with  him,  as  they  had 
promised  to  do,  in  the  measures  nef^ssary  on  this  occasion.'" 

Notwithstanding  this  decisive  declaration  of  the  sentiments 
of  the  young  emperor,  the  assembly  were  not  nnaniroously  dis- 
posed to  concur  in  such  hasty  and  violent  proceedings.'"  Even 
the  adversaries  of  Luther,  intimidated  hy  the  rapid  increase  of 
his  opinions,  and  by  reports  of  a,  league  of  four  hundred  Ger- 
man nobles,  who  were  said  to  be  ready  to  take  up  arms  in  his 
behalf,  were  inclined  rather  to  afford  him  a  further  hearing 
than  to  brave  the  consequences  of  an  open  hostility.  His 
friends  also  interposed  their  good  offices,  and  perhaps  the 
a.asembly  in  general  might  consider  the  decision  of  the  emperor, 
which  was  made  before  the  members  present  had  deliberated  on 
the  subject,  as  at  least  hasty  and  premature,  if  not  an  infringe- 
ment on  their  privileges.  From  these  and  similar  causes,  all 
parties  united  in  requesting  the  emperor  to  allow  Luther  another 
tearing,  alleging,  that  if  he  persevered  in  his  heresy,  he  would 
afford  a  still  better  reason  for  the  proceedings  intended  to  be 
adopted  against  him  ;  and  although  Charles  still  refused  to 
grant  this  request  in  public,  yet  he  consented  to  give  him  per- 
mission to  remain  at  Worms  three  days  longer,  during  which 
time  any  of  the  members  of  the  diet  might  use  their  endeavoun 
to  prevail  upon  him  to  retract  his  errors. 

In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  the  aii^hbishop  of  Treves, 
Richard  de  Grifielan,  undertook  the  office  of  mediator  tietwecn 
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Luther  an<I  tlio  diet,  fur  whioh  purpose  lie  had  several  intervien 
witli  him  ;   at  which  ihegood  archbishop  conducted  himaelf  w' 
Bucli   niodcratioQ  and  kindness  townrda  Luther,  and  made  Bi 
conceBsiona  and  proposjlions  od   the   port  of   the    church, 
greatly  displeaHed  the  papal  nuncio  Aleandro,  without,  bowi 
effecting  any  alteration  in  the  determination  which  Luther 
adopted,   to  abide  by  the  eonsequenceB    of   liis  own  condnc 
These  conferences,  by  the  assent  of  the  diet,  were  continue 
for  two  days  longer  ;  but,  although  Luther  appears  to 
sensible  of  the  lenity  and  good  intentions  of  the  archbishop,  t 
whom  he  addresBed  himself  in  the  moat  respectful  and  fi'      "" 
terms,  yet,  in  auch  a  cauBe,  he  was  no  lees  on  hie  guard  aga 
the  influence  of  gentleness  and  persuasion,  than  be  had  b 
been  against  all  the  terrors  of  authority.  Being  at  length  A 
by  the  archbiehop  whether  he  could  himself  suggest  any  e 
dient  which  might  tend  to  restore  the  public  quiet,  he 
in  the  words  of  Gamaliel,  1/  thii  tmdertaking  be  the  t 
mftt,  it  will  be  overthrown  ;  hvt  if  of  God,  ye  cannot  overtht 
it*     The  reauU  of  this  interview  being  made  known  to  1 
emperor,  Luther  wae  ordered  to  leave  the  city,  and  not  to  li 
found  within  the  imperial  dominions  after  the  expiratioi 
twenty  days.     There  were  not  wanting  on  this  oeeaaion,  si 
who  suggested  to  the  emperor,  that  notwithBtanding  his  Bolei 
passport,  he  ought  not  to  suffer  so  notorioUB  a  heretic  to  escape  ;1 
but,  besides  the  disgrace  which  this  would  have  brought  \ 
upon  him  and  the  assembly,  and  the  reluctance  of  the  eropt 
to  atain  the  commencement  of  his  reign  by  an  act  of  treocheiy^-J 
it  is  probable  that  such  a  measure  would  have  occasioned  comvl 
motions  which  would  not  easily  hare  been  allayed.  Luther  there*  I 
fore  left  the  city  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  ApHl,  accompanied] 
by  the  imperial  herald  ;  and  being  met  at  the  gate  by  a  largftfl 
body  of  his  friends,  proceeded  on  his  journey  to  Wittoniberg.     W 
After  the  departure  of  Luther,  the  pontifical  legates  exertedg 
all  their  intluence  to  obtain  a  decree  of  the  diet  against  him  (I 
but  notwithstanding  their  efforts,  this  was  not  accomplished  B 
until  the  twenty-siith  day  of  May,     By  this  document,  which  I 
reaemblea  a  papal  bull  rather  than  a  great  national  act,  and  | 
which  represents  Luther  as  the  devil  in  the  semblance  of  a 
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mid  the  dress  of  a  mimk,'"'  all  the  aubjecta  of  the  empire  arc 
required  to  acize  upon  him  a,iid  his  adhereats,  t{)  destroy  their 
property,  and  to  bum  their  booka  and  writings ;  and  all  printers 
are  prohibited  from  publishing  their  works  without  the  appro- 
bation of  the  ordinary.  In  the  mean  time  Luther  had  found  a 
shelter  against  the  approaching  Btorm.  As  he  waa  pasaing 
through  a  wood  near  Altenatein,  on  his  return  to  Wittcmberg, 
with  only  a  few  attendanta,  ho  was  aeized  upon  by  several  per- 
sons employed  hy  the  elector  of  Sasony  for  that  purpose,  and 
carried  to  the  castle  of  Wartburg.  where  be  remained  in  great 
privacy  during  the  remainder  of  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  At 
this  place,  which  be  called  his  PaXmoa,  he  devoted  himself  to 
study,  and  composed  several  of  his  theological  tracts.  He  had 
already,  however,  sown  the  aeeds,  which  grew  equally  well  in 
his  absence  as  in  his  presence,  and  which,  notwithstanding  the 
storm  excited  by  the  apostolic  nuncios,  soon  spread  such  vigorous 
roots  as  defied  all  the  efforts  of  the  papal  see  to  destroy  them. 
Nor  were  the  new  opinions  confined  to  the  limits  of  Ger- 
many. Within  the  space  of  four  years  they  had  extended 
themselvea  from  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  to  Fi'ance,  and  to 
England  ;  having  in  all  placea  attracted  the  notice,  and  ob- 
tained the  approbation,  of  a  great  part  of  the  inhahitanta. 
Such  W^B  the  reception  they  met  with  in  this  country,  that 
Heury  VllI,,  who  had,  in  his  youth,  devoted  some  portion  of 
his  time  to  eeclesiaatieal  and  scholastic  studies,  not  only 
Bttempted  to  counteract  their  effects  by  severe  restrictions,  but 
condescended  to  enter  the  lists  of  controversy  with  Lulher,  in 
his  well-known  work,  written  in  I,atin,  and  entitled,  "A  Vin- 
dication of  the  Seven  Sacramenta. """  This  work  Henry  dedi- 
cated to  Leo  X.,  and  transmitted  a  copy  to  Rome  with  the 
following  distich  : — 

"  Anglorum  Rei  Henricui,  Leo  Dcdmc,  mitiU 
Hw  opua,  et  fidei  tatem  et  Amidtia." 

It  was  presented  to  the  pontiff  in  full  consistory,  by  the 
ambassador  of  the  king,  who  made  a  long  and  pompous  oration  ; 
to  which  the  pope  replied  in  a  concise  and  suitable  manner.'" 
The  satisfaction  which  Leo  derived  from  this  circumstance,  at 
A  time  when  the  supremacy  of  the  holy  see  was  in  such  im- 
minent danger,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  desire  which  bo  showed 
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to  eiproH  to  the  ling  bis  approbation  of  tbe  part  be  hadtaieOi^ 
After  returning  him  ample  tlianke,  and  granting  an  indulgence 
to  every  person  who  should  peruse  the  book,  he  resolved  to 
coufer  upon  him  some  distinguishing  mark  of  the  pontiliaBl 
favour,  and  accordingly  proposed  in  the  consistory  ' 
him  with  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Fuith.  TV 
sition  gave  rise,  however,  to  more  deliberation,  and  o 
greater  difficulty  in  the  sacred  college  than  perhaps  the  pop4 
had  foreseen.  Several  of  the  cardinals  suggested  other  titla^ 
and  it  was  for  a  long  time  debated  whether,  instead  of  lbs 
appellation  of  defender  of  the  faith,  the  sovereigns  of  England 
should  not,  in  all  future  times,  he  denominated  the  Apoitolic, 
the  Ortlmdox,  the  Faithful,  or,  the  Angelic.'*  The  proposition 
□f  the  pope,  who  had  been  previoudy  informed  of  the  senti' 
raents  of  WoUey  on  this  subject,  at  length,  however,  prevailed^ 
and  a  bull  was  accordingly  issued,  conferring  this  title  oqi 
Henry  and  his  posterity  :  t  a  title  retained  by  his  successors  to 
the  present  day,  notwithstanding  their  separation  from  ths 
Roman  Church  ;  which  has  given  occasion  to  some  orthodox' 
writers  to  remark,  that  the  kings  of  this  country  should  either' 
maintain  that  course  of  conduct  in  reward  for  which  the  dis- 
tinction was  conferred,  or  relinquish  the  title.  X 

That  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  in  particular,  a  marked 
dissatisfaction  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Roman  court,  and 
an  increasing  latitude  of  discussion  and  inquiry,  had  prepared: 
the  way  for  the  success  of  Luther,  may  sufficiently  appear  from 
circumstances  which  occurred  obout  the  same  time  in  other, 
parts  of  Europe.  Even  in  the  year  1516,  and  before  Luther, 
hod  published  his  celebrated  propositions  at  Wittcmberg,  Ulria. 
ZuingliuB,  an  ecclesiastic  of  Zurich,  had  boldly  opposed  himself 
to  the  assumptions  of  the  Roman  church,  and  engaged  in  a 
system  of  reform,  which  he  carried  on  with  a  degree  of  ability 
and  resolution  not  inferior  to  that  of  Luther  himself.  The 
promulgation  of  indulgences  in  the  Swiss  cantons,  by  the 
agency  of  a  friar  named  Sansone,  or  Samson,  afforded  him 
new  gromids  of  reprehension,  of  which  he  did  not  fail  success- 
fully to  avoil  himself ;  and  a  controversy  was  maintained  be- 
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twocD  tbe  papists  and  the  reformers  in  the  Helretic  states, 
which  resembled,  both  in  its  vehemence  and  its  consequences, 
thttt  between  Luther  and  Tetzel  in  Germany.*  As  the  oppo- 
sition of  ZuingliuB  had  arisen  without  any  communicatioa  with 
Luther,  so  the  doctrines  which  he  asserted  were  not  always  in 
conformity  with  those  advanced  by  the  German  reformer,  and 
on  some  important  points  were  directly  contrary  to  them.  In 
truth,  the  opposition  of  Zuinglius  to  the  papal  see  was  carried 
to  a  greater  extent  than  that  of  Lather,  who  still  retained 
some  of  the  most  mysterious  dogmas  of  the  Roman  church, 
whilst  it  was  the  avowed  object  of  the  Helvetic  reformer  tu 
diveat  religion  of  all  abstruse  doctrines  and  superstitious  opi- 
nions, and  to  establish  a  pure  and  simple  mode  of  worship.  In 
consequence  of  this  diversity,  a  dispute  arose,  which  was  carried 
on  with  great  warmth,  and  which  principally  turned  on  the 
question  respecting  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist, 
which  was  firmly  asserted  by  Lutier,  but  not  assented  to  by 
Zuinglius,  who  regarded  the  bread  and  wine  used  in  that 
sacrament  as  types  or  symbols  only  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.'"  On  this  subject  a  confeirence  was  held  between  the 
two  reformers  at  Marpurg,  in  which  Zuinglius  was  accompanied 
by  (Ecolampadius  and  Bucer  ;  and  Luther  by  Philip  Melane- 
thon,  and  others  of  his  friends.  Both  parties  appealed  with 
confidence  to  (ho  authority  of  Scripture  for  the  truth  of  their 
opinions,  and  both  discovered  that  an  ap[>eal  to  those  sacred 
writings  will  not  always  terminate  a  dispute.  Persevering 
in  his  original  intention  of  restoring  the  Christian  religion  to 
its  primitive  Bimplicity,  Zuinglius  became  the  founder  of  that 
which  is  denominated,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Lutheran,  the 
Reformed  Clinrch.  To  this  great  undertaking  he  devoted  not 
only  his  learning  and  his  abilities,  but  also  hia  life,  having,  in 
the  year  1530,  fallen  in  battle  in  defending  the  cause  of  the 
reformers  against  the  adherents  of  the  Roman  church  it  leav- 
ing behind  him  an  example  not  only  of  heroic  firmness  in 
maintaining  his  own  opinions,  but,  what  is  far  more  exWaordi- 
nary,  of  enlightened  toleration  to  all  those  who  might  cou- 
■cieotiously  differ  from  him  in  matters  of  faith.''" 
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In  order  to  ft>rin  s  proper  estimate  of  the  conduct  and 
chariicter  of  Luther,  it  is  nccoaJtarj  to  consider  him  in  two 
principal  points  of  view.  First,  as  an  opponent  to  the  haughty 
assumptions  and  gross  abusee  of  the  Roman  see  ;  and  secondly, 
as  the  founder  of  a  new  church,  over  which  he  may  be  said  ta 
hare  presided  until  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1.^4:6,  an  interval 
of  nearly  thirty  years,  lu  the  former  capacity,  we  find  him 
endeavouring  to  substitute  the  authority  of  reason  and  of  Scrips 
ture  for  that  of  councils  and  of  popes,  and  coutending  for  the 
utmost  latitude  in  the  perusal  and  construction  of  the  sacred 
writings,  which,  as  he  expressed  it,  could  -lot  be  chained,  httf 
were  open  to  the  interpretation  of  every  individual.  For  this. 
great  and  daring  attempt  he  was  peculiarly  qualjiied.  A  i 
sciousness  of  his  own  integrity,  and  the  natural  intrepidity  of 
his  mind,  enabled  him  not  only  to  brave  the  most  vitjent 
attacks  of  his  adversaries,  but  to  treat  them  with  a  degree  of 
derision  and  contempt  which  seemed  to  prove  the  superiorilj  of 
bis  cause.  Fully  sensible  of  the  importance  and  dignity  of  his 
undertaking,  he  looked  with  equal  ejes  on  all  worldly  honoura 
and  distinctions  ;  and  emperors,  and  pontiffs,  and  kings,  were 
regarded  by  him  as  men  and  as  equals,  who  might  merit  his 
respeot,  or  incur  his  resentment,  according  as  they  were 
dined  to  promote  or  obstnict  his  views.'"  Nor  was  be  n 
firm  against  the  stern  voice  of  authority  than  against  th» 
hIandiahmentH  of  flattery,  and  the  softening  influence  of  real,. 
or  of  pretended  friendship.  The  various  attempts  which  wero 
made  to  induce  bim  to  relax  in  his  opposition,  seem  iu  general 
to  have  confirmed  ratber  than  shaken  his  resolution  ;  and  if 
at  any  time  he  showed  a  disposition  towards  conciliatory  mea- 
Bures,  it  was  oniy  a  symptom  that  his  opposition  would  soo; 
carried  to  a  greater  extreme.  The  warmth  of  his  tempera- 
ment seldom,  however,  prevented  the  eiercise  of  his  judgment, 
and  the  various  measures  to  which  ho  resorted  for  securing; 
popularity  to  his  cause,  were  the  result  of  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  great  principles  of  human  nature,  and  of  the 
peculiar  state  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  The  injustici 
and  absurditj'  of  resorting  to  violence,  instead  of  convincing  the 
understanding  by  argument,  were  shown  by  him  in  the  strongest 
light.  Before  tbe  imperial  diet  he  asserted  his  own  private 
opinion,  founded,  as  he  contended,  on  reason  and  Scriptur 
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against  all  the  autliorities  of  the  Roomn  church  ;  and  the 
important  point  which  he  ineeBsa.Qtly  lahoured  to  estahliBh,  naa 
the  right  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of  faith.'''  To  the 
defence  of  this  proposition  he  naa  at  all  timea  ready  to  devote 
his  learning,  his  talents,  his  repose,  his  character,  and  his  life  i 
and  the  great  and  imperishable  merit  of  this  reformer  consiHtB 
in  his  having  demonstrated  it  bj^  such  arguments  as  neither  the 
efibrta  of  his  adversaries,  nor  his  own  subsequent  conduct,  have 
been  able  either  to  refute  or  invahdate. 

As  the  founder  of  a  new  church,  the  character  of  Luther 
appears  in  a  very  different  light.  After  having  effected  a 
sepaj-ation  from  the  see  of  Rome,  there  yet  remained  the  still 
more  difficult  task  of  establishing  euch  a  system  of  reli^ons 
faith  and  worship,  as,  without  admitting  the  exploded  doctrines 
of  the  papal  church,  would  prevent  that  licentiuusnesa  which,  it 
was  sapposed,  would  be  the  conseijuencc  of  a  total  absence  of 
all  ecclesiastical  restraints.  In  this  task,  Luther  engaged 
with  a  resolution  equal  to  that  ~with  which  he  had  braved  the 
authority  of  the  Romish  church  ;  hut  with  this  remarkable 
difference,  that,  in  the  one  inetaoce  he  effected  his  purpose  by 
strenuously  insisting  on  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  matters 
of  faith,  whilst  in  the  other  he  succeeded  by  laying  down  new 
doctrines,  to  which  he  expected  that  all  those  who  espoused 
his  cause  should  implicitly  submit.  The  opinions  of  Luther  on 
certain  points  were  fixed  and  unalterable.  The  most  important 
of  these  were  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  in  the  Eucharist, 
and  the  justification  of  mankind  by  faith  alone.  Whoever 
assented  not  to  these  propositions  was  not  of  his  church  ;  and, 
although  he  was  ready  on  all  occasions  to  make  use  of  argU' 
monta  from  Scripture  for  the  defence  of  bis  tenets,  yet,  when 
these  proved  insufficient,  he  seldom  hesitated  to  resort  to  more 
violent  measures.  This  was  fully  exemplified  in  his  conduct 
towards  his  friend  Carlostadt,  who,  not  being  able  to  distinguish 
between  the  Romish  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and  that 
of  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrameut,  had,  like 
Zuinghus,  adopted  the  idea  that  the  bread  and  the  wine  were 
only  the  sytpbols,  and  uot  the  actual  substance  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ.  Luther,  however,  maintained  his  opinion  with 
the  utmost  obstinacy ;  the  dispute  became  the  subject  of  several 
Tiolent  publications,  until  Luther,  who  was  now  supported  bj 
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Europe.  Many  of  the  ruformerB,  and  eBpeeioUy  Luther  and 
Meloncthon,  were  men  of  sound  learning  and  uncommon 
industr;  ;  and  the  latter  in  pArticular,  if  he  had  not  engaged 
in  the  Reformation,  and  devoted  himself  to  theological  studies, 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  one  of  the  best  critics,  and  moBt 
elegant  Bcholara  of  the  age.  In  the  Latin  tongue,  Luther  vaa 
a  great  proficient  ;  hut  his  style,  though  eipreflsiTB  and  maa- 
culine,  has  little  pretcnaioua  to  elegance,  and  appears  to  be 
better  calculated  for  invective  aod  abuse,  than  for  the  calm 
tenor  of  regular  coropoBition.  Ho  had  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek,  as  appears  hy  his  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  ho  executed  during  his  solitude  in  hia 
Patmot,  and  published  shortly  afterwards.  Ho  also  undertook 
liie  study  of  the  Hebrew  ;  a  task  of  no  inconaidcrable  difficulty; 
bat  which,  however,  he  had  the  resolutiou  to  surmount.  Tho 
intercourse  that  subsisted  between  him  and  the  other  reformers, 
particularly  Zuinglius,  Bucer,  Reuchlin,  and  Hutten,  and  the 
controversies  in  which  he  engaged,  as  well  with  these,  as  with 
the  supporters  of  the  Romish  church,  called  forth  exertions 
beyond  what  the  more  tranquil  spirit  of  literature  could  have 
inspired.  The  ancient  authors  began  not  only  to  be  studied 
for  the  charms  of  their  composition,  but  were  called  in  as 
auxiliaries  by  the  contending  parties,  who,  by  affecting  au 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  writers  of  antiquity,  supposed 
that  they  gave  additional  credit  to  their  own  cause  ;  and  the 
period  which  immediately  succeeded  the  Reformation  was  that  in 
which  Europe  saw  the  luminary  of  classical  learning  at  a  higher 
meridian  than  at  any  time  either  before  or  since.  For  some  time 
the  important  discussions  which  took  place,  in  both  political  and 
ecclesiaBtioal  concerns,  afforded  ample  topics  for  the  exercise  of 
that  eloquence  and  facility  of  composition,  which  were  then  so 
generally  eitended  ;  but  as  the  conteata  of  the  pen  gave  way 
to  those  of  the  sword,  andaubJectB  of  great  and  general  interest 
were  neglected  as  useless,  or  prohibited  as  dangerous,  a  new 
style  of  writing  arose,  like  a  weak  scion  from  the  root  of  a  tree 
felled  by  the  axe.  which  ill  comjiensntea  by  elegance  of  fonu 
and  luxuriance  of  foliage,  for  the  loss  of  the  more  majestic 
trunk.  To  this  state  of  literature  the  great  Lord  Bacon 
has  alluded,  in  what  he  denominates  "delicate  learning,"" 
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the  introduction  of  which  be  attributes  to  the  effects  of  the 
Reformation,  which  occasioned  the  "  admiration  of  ancient 
authors,  the  hateof  thoBchoolmen,  theeiactEtudj  of  languages, 
and  the  efficacy  of  preaching  ;  "  the  four  causes  that,  accord- 
ing to  him,  brought  in  "an  affectionate  etudj  of  eloquence, 
and  copia  of  speech,  which  then  began  to  flourish.  This," 
says  he,  "  grew  speedily  to  an  eicess  ;  for  men  began  to  hunt 
more  after  words  than  matter,  and  more  after  the  choiceness 
of  the  phrase,  and  the  round  and  clean  composition  of  the  sen- 
tencc,  and  the  sweet  faUing  of  the  clauses,  and  the  varying 
and  iliuBtratioii  of  their  works  with  tropes  and  figures,  than 
after  the  weight  of  matter,  worth  of  subject,  soundness  of 
argument,  life  of  inTontion,  or  depth  of  judgment.  Then  grew 
the  flowing  and  watery  vein  of  Osoriua,  the  Portugal  bishop, 
to  bo  in  price  ;  then  did  Sturmius  spend  such  infinite  and 
curious  pains  upon  Cicero  the  orator,  and  Hermogenes  the 
rhetorician,  besides  his  own  books  of  periods,  and  imitation, 
and  the  like.  Then  did  Car  of  Cambrii^,  and  Ascham,  with 
their  lectures  and  writings,  almost  deiJy  Cicero  and  Demos- 
thenes, and  allure  all  young  men  that  were  studious  unto  that 
delicate  and  polished  kind  of  learning.  Then  did  Erasmus 
take  occasion  to  make  the  scofiing  echo.  Decern  annos  con- 
sumpii  in  legendo  Ow:erone  ;  and  the  echo  answered  in  Greek, 
ONE.  Aline.  Then  grew  the  learning  of  the  schoolmen  to 
he  utterly  despised  as  barbarous.  In  sum,  the  whole  inclination 
and  bent  of  those  times  was  rather  towards  copia  than  weight. " '" 
Nor  was  the  reformation  of  religion  favourable  in  its  conse- 
quences to  the  pr'igresB  of  the  fine  arts,  which,  extending 
themselves  from  Italy,  had  now  begun  to  he  cultivatod  with 
great  attention  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  effect  of  this 
struggle  was  to  call  off  the  public  attention  from  these  studies 
as  useless  and  insignificant,  and  to  fix  it  on  those  more  im- 
portant discussions  which  were  supposed  so  nearly  to  affect 
both  the  temporal  and  eternal  happiness  of  mankind.  But  the 
injurious  consequeocea  of  the  Eeforraation  on  the  arts  were  yet 
more  direct.  Before  this  event,  the  Roman  religion  had  not 
only  relinquished  its  hostility  to  the  productions  of  the  chixel 
or  the  pencil,  but  had  become  the  foster-mother  of  these  pur- 
<uits,  and  supplied  the  noblest  and  most  interesting  subjects 
for  the  exercise  of  their  powers.     The  artist,  whose  labours 
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were  associated  with  the  reUgion  of  hia  country,  enjoyed  a  kinl 
of  sacred  character  ;  and  as  his  compensation  vas  generaily  de- 
rived from  princes  and  poiititfs,  from  munificent  ecclesiastics,  oi 
ricli  monastic  institutions,  the  ample  reward  which  he  obtained 
stimulated  both  himHelf  and  others  to  further  exertions.      To 
the  complete  success  of  the  artist,  a  favourable  concurreaoe  of 
extraneous  circumstances  is  often  necessary,  and  the  mind 
alroadj  impressed  with   religious   awe   by  the   silence   and 
solemnity  of  the  cloister,  or  the  cathedral,  dwells  with   sddi> 
tional  interest  on  representations  already  in   unison  with   ita 
feelings,  and  which  excmplity,  in  the  most  striking  manner, 
the  objects  of  its  highest  admiration  and  respect.     Even  the 
opportunity  afforded  the  artiat,  of  a  spacious  repository  for  hia 
productions,  whore  they  were  likely  to  remain  secure  for  agea, 
and  where  they  might  be  seen  with  every  advantage  of  position, 
was  a  circumstance  highly  favourable  to  his  success.     The 
tendency  of  the  Reformation  was  to   deprive  him  of  these 
benefits,  to  exclude  his  productions  from  the  place  of  worship, 
as  profane  or  idolatrous,  to  compel  him  to  seek  hia  subjects  ia    . 
the  colder  pages  of  history,  and  his  patrons  among  secular,  and  . 
less  wealthy  individuals.     This  effect  is  not.  however,  so  muchJ 
to  be  attributed  to  the  opinions  or  the  instigation  of  Luther  J 
himself,  as  to  those  of  his  over-zealous  followers,  who,  on  thU  I 
head,  went  far  beyond  what  he  conceived  to  be  either  necessanr  J 
or  expedient.     During  his  retreat  at  his  Patmoi,  hia  disciple  1 
Oarlostadt,  in  a  paroxysm  of  religious  enthusiasm,  had  ordered  I 
the  images  and  representations  of  the  saints  in  the  church  of  1 
Wittemberg  to  be  destroyed  ;  a  circumstance  of  which  Luther  I 
was  no  Booaer  informed,  than,  he  quitted  his  retirement  without  I 
the  knowledge  of  his  patron  the  elector,  and  hastening  to  Wit-   I 
temberg,  effectually  checked   the  further  proceedings   of  Car-   1 
tosladt  and  his   adherents.*     From  the  sentiments  of  Luther   j 
on  this   head,  as  expressed  in  various   parts  of  his  works,  it    j 
appears   that   he    conceived    such   representations  might   be  J 
tolerated,  provided  they  were  not  regarded  as  objects  of  wor 
ship  ;  although  he  did  not  admit  that  there  was  any  merit  ii 
encouraging  them,  and  with  true  sectarian  spirit,  thought  the    I 
eost  of  them    would  be    better  applied   to  the   use   of  (ftt 
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Brefftren.'"  The  opinion  of  Erasmus  in  this,  as  in  otlicr 
reapects,  was  much  more  liheral.  "  They  who  have  attacked 
the  images  of  sainta,"  says  he,  "although  with  immoderate 
eea!,  have  had  Bomo  reason  for  their  conduct ;  for  idolatry, 
that  is,  the  worship  of  imagoB,  is  a  horrible  crime  ;  and 
although  it  be  now  abohshed,  yet  the  arts  of  Satan  are  always 
to  be  guarded  against.  But  when  we  reflect  that  statuary  and 
painting,  formerly  regarded  as  liberal  arts,  are  a  kind  of  silent 
poesy,  and  have  often  an  effect  on  the  feeUngs  of  mankind 
beyond  that  produced  by  the  most  occomphshed  orator,  it 
might  have  been  well  to  have  corrected  their  superstition 
without  destroying  their  utility.  I  could,  indeed,  wish  that 
the  walls  of  all  public  places  were  decorated  with  representa- 
tions of  the  incidents  of  the  life  of  Christ,  expressed  in  a 
becoming  manner.  But  as  it  was  decreed  in  the  council  of 
Africa,  that  in  places  of  worship  nothing  should  be  recited  but 
the  scriptural  canons,  so  it  would  be  proper  that  no  subjects 
should  be  exhibited  in  such  places,  except  such  as  the  scrip- 
tural canons  supply.  In  the  porches,  vestibules,  or  cloisters, 
other  subjects  might  he  represeuted,  taken  ftom  common  his- 
tory, BO  that  they  inculcated  good  morals ;  but  absurd,  obscene, 
or  seditious  pictures  should  be  banished  not  only  from  churches, 
but  from  all  habitations  ;  and  as  it  is  a  kind  of  blasphemy  to 
pervert  the  sacred  writings  to  profane  and  wanton  jests,  so 
those  painters  deserve  to  he  punished,  who,  when  they  repre- 
sent subjects  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  mingle  with  them  their 
own  improper  and  ridiculous  inventions.  If  they  wish  to 
indulge  their  folly,  let  them  rather  seek  for  their  subjects  in 
Philostratus  ;  although  the  annals  of  heatheniBm  afibrd  many 
lessons  which  may  be  exhibited  with  gieat  ntility."*  That 
observations  so  ratioual,  and  from  which  Luther  himself  would 
scarcely  have  dissented,  have  not  been  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
almost  total  excluwon  of  picturesque  repreBentaiiona  from  the 
reformed  churches,  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  ;  not  only  as 
being  an  irreparable  injury  to  the  arts,  but  as  depriving  the 
people  of  a  mode  of  instruction,  not  less  calculated  to  interest 
their  feelings,  and  excite  their  piety,  than  that  which  is  con- 
veyed by  means  of  speech.     Whether  mankind,  in  any  state  of 
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society,  were  ever  bo  ignorant  bb  (k)  ma^e  these  vieible  repFM 
EOQtations  the  actual  objeciH  of  tlieir  adoration,  may  well  bed 
doubted  ;  but  at  all  eventa  there  can  now  be  no  danger  cf* 
such  an  error  in  the  most  uninformed  part  of  Europe  ;  and  it 
maj  yet  be  hoped,  that  aa  the  spirit  of  bigotry  declines,  Religiou 
may  be  allowed  to  arail  herself  of  erery  aid  which  may  engage 
her  admirers,  illustrate  her  precepts,  or  enforce  her  laws.'" 

Tho  effects  produced  by  the  Reformation  on  the  polilacal 
moral  state  of  Europe,  are  of  a  much  more  important  oatui 
The  destruction  of  the  authority  of  the  Romish  see,  througli^ 

out  many  flourishing,  and  many  rising  nations,  w 

the  monarch  from  the  imperious  interposition  of  an  arrogai 
pontiff,  released  the  people  from  that  oppressive  and  undefim 
obedience  to  a  foreign  power,  which  exhausted  their  wesli 
impeded  their  enjoyments,  and  interfered  in  all  their  domeal 
concerns.      The  abolition  of  the  odious  and  absurd  iustitution*' 
of  monastic  life,    by  which   great  numbers  of   persons   wera 
restored  to  the  common  purposes  of  society,  infused  fresh  vigouij^ 
into  those  states  which  embraced  the  opinions  of  the  reformerB}j 
and  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  and  apostolic  usage  of 
Christian  church,  in  allowing  the  priesthood  to  marry,  wi 
circumstance  of  the  utmost  advantage  to  the  morals  and  n: 
ners  of  the  age.     To  this  may  be  added  the  destruction  of 
many  barbarous,   absurd,  and  superstitious  dogmas,  by  which 
the  people  were  induced  to  beUere  that  crimes  could  be  com- 
muted for  money,  and  dispensations  purchased   even  for  the 
premeditated  commission  of  sins. 

But  perhaps  tho  most  important  advantage  derived  from  the 
Reformation  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  example  of  freedom  rf 
inquiry  which  was  thus  exhibited  to  the  world,  and  which  ha« 
produced  an  incalculable  effect  on  the  state  and  condition  of 
mankind.  That  liberty  of  opinion  which  was  at  first  exercised 
only  on  religious  subjects,  was,  by  a  natural  and  unavoidable 
progress,  soon  extended  to  those  of  a  political  nature.  Through- 
out many  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  civil  and  religious  liberty 
closely  accompanied  each  other ;  and  their  inhabitants, 
adopting  measures  which  seemed  to  them  necessary  to  secure 
eternal  happiness,  have  at  least  obtained  those  temporal  advan- 
tages which,  in  many  iustances,  have  amply  repaid  them 
their  sacrifices  and  their  labours 
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That  these  and.  Bimilar  benefits  were,  however,  in  a  great 
degree  coimterbalanccd  by  tbe  dreadful  animosities  to  which 
the  Reformation  gave  riae,  as  well  hetween  the  reformers  and 
the  adherents  to  the  ancient  discipline,  aa  hetween  the  different 
denominations  of  the  reformed  churches,  cannot  be  denied;  and 
the  annals  of  Europe  eihiljit  a  dreadful  picture  of  war,  desola- 
tion and  massacre,  occasioned  bj  the  various  struggles  of  the 
contending  parties  for  the  defence,  or  the  estahliahment,  of 
their  respective  opinions.'*'  Whoever  adverts  to  the  cruelties 
exercised  on  the  AnahaptiEts,  tlie  Sociaians,  and  various 
other  sects  of  Christians,  who  differ  in  some  abstruse  or  con- 
troverted points  from  the  estabUahed  churches ;  whoever  sur- 
veys the  criminal  code  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calviniatio  nations 
'  of  Europe,  and  observes  the  puniahmonts  denounced  against 
those  who  may  dare  U>  dissent,  although  upon  the  sincerest 
conviction,  from  the  estabUshed  creed,  and  considers  the  dan- 
gers to  which  they  are  exposed  in  some  countries,  and  the 
disabUities  by  which  they  are  atigmatised  and  oppressed  in 
Others,  must  admit  that  the  important  object  which  the  friends 
and  promoters  of  rational  liberty  had  in  view,  has  hitherto  beeu 
but  imperfectly  accomplished,  and  that  tbe  human  mitiJ.  a 
slave  in  all  ages,  has  rather  changed  its  master,  thui  freed 
itself  from  its  servitude.'^ 


Bnara  ioddeat  to  in  esrljatsle  of  iwict}' — Wrilingi  of  ArittMle — lUval  di 
trioes  of  Plain — CfnmnentsUin  on  the  philouiph;  of  the  sodentE — Nil 
Loouico  Tpmeo — Pielto  Pomponaao — Ajoilino  Nifo-Gi  —  " 
Pico — Sludf  of  mluml  philonophy — Attempts  Ioi™rd»  tLe 
ihn  Ca!cniiiir— DitcpverieB  In  the  EmI  imd  West  Indies — Pipil  gnmts  of 
foreign  parts — Consequences  of  tie  new  diBcoveries — Huiaano  interibrenca 
of  Leo  X. — Sluiijr  of  BBtimJ  hislorj — MdikI  pliilosopLj^Mstteo  Bduo — 
PontuiD— Hi»  treatiw  De  Principe— His  work  De  Obedienlis  ud  othor 
vmiings — Baldusire  Castiglione — His  Libro  del  CDrtcgiino— Noyel  writeti 
— Matleo  Bandcllo— Fietra  Aretino. 

It  is  a  striking  fact,  that  mankind,  when  they  begin  to  cul- 
tivot*  their  intellectual  powers,  have  generally  turned  their 
first  attention  towards  those  abstruse  and  speculative  studies 
which  are  the  most  difficult  of  comprehension,  and  the  moat 
remote  from  their  present  state  and  condition.  This  ia  the 
natural  result  of  that  inexperience  which  ia  conunon  to  an- 
curly  or  unimproved  state  of  society.  Ignorant  of  that  which 
relates  to  their  inunediate  well-being,  they  attempt  to  rise  into 
the  realms  of  immaterial  existence  ;  or,  if  the  laws  of  uaturo 
engage  their  notice,  it  is  only  in  Buhordinatioa  to  some  higher 
purpose.  The  course  of  the  heavenly  hotlies  would  be  con> 
sidered  as  a  study  not  deserving  of  iheir  attention,  were  it  not 
believed  to  unfold  to  them  the  secrets  of  futurity ;  and  the 
productions  of  the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms  are  dis- 
regarded, e.icept  when  they  are  supposed  to  exhibit  striking 
prodigies,  or  to  produce  miraculous  effects. '"  Hence  it  has 
been  the  most  difficult  effort  of  the  human  mind  to  divest 
itself  of  absurdity  and  of  error,  and  to  quit  its  sublime  flightR 
for  the  plain  and  palpable  iuductions  of  reason  and  common 
sense;  and  hence  the  due  estimation  of  our  own  powers, 
although  it  be  of  all  sciences  the  most  important,  is  generally 
the  latest  aecpiircd. 
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III  correcting  these  errors  of  early  times,  the  ancients  iiad 
tnade  a  considerable  progress ;  but  on  the  revival  of  letter^;, 
that  second  Jnfancj  nf  ninnkind,  the  poirers  of  the  human 
intellect  ■were  not  bo  frequently  employed  on  Huhjecta  of  real 
utility,  as  in  the  investigation  nf  the  most  difficult  or  unin- 
telligiWe  propositions.  The  writings  of  Aristotle,  which  had 
first  been  introduced  through  the  medium  of  the  Arabians, 
afforded  the  greatest  abundance  of  subjects  of  this  nature,  and 
he  therefore  became  the  universal  faTourite.  The  study  of  his 
works  superseded  the  study  of  nature ;  and  as  few  topics  were 
left  untouched  by  his  vigorous  and  enterprising  genius,  he  was 
not  only  resorted  to  as  the  general  authority  on  all  subjects  of 
science  and  of  literature,  but  produced  a  considerable  effect 
on  the  theological  tenets  of  the  times.  The  superiority  and 
influence  which,  by  the  aid  of  tha  seboolmen,  he  had  for  so 
many  ages  maintained,  were  at  lenglh  diminished  by  the  rival 
system  of  Flato ;  and  the  dominion  which  he  had  so  long  excr" 
cised  over  the  human  intellect  was  now  divided  between  bim 
and  bis  suhtimer  opponent.  Thia  circumstance  may  bo  con- 
aidered  rather  as  a  compromise  between  the  rulers,  than  as  an 
alteration  in  the  condition  of  those  who  wore  still  destined  to 
obey.  The  metaphysical  doctrines  of  Flato  were  as  remote 
from  the  business  of  real  life,  and  the  simple  induction  of  facts, 
as  those  of  Aristotle.  It  is  not,  however,  wholly  improbable, 
that  mankind  derived  some  advantage  from  this  event.  In 
dividing  their  allegiance,  it  occasionally  led  them  to  think  for 
themselves,  and  perhaps  induced  a  suspicion,  that,  as  in  oppos- 
ing systems  both  leaders  could  not  be  right,  so  it  was  possible 
that  both  of  them  might  bo  wrong. 

This  divided  authority  was  not,  however,  without  its  varia- 
tions, in  which  each  of  the  contending  parties  struggled  for 
the  ascendancy,  and  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
triumph  of  Platonism  was  almost  complete.  The  venerable 
character  of  Bessarion,*  the  indefatigable  labours  of  Ficinu, 
and  the  establiahment  of  the  Platonic  academy  at  Florence, 
under  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  were  the  chief  causes  of  this 
superiority.     With  the  loss  of  the  persoual  influence  of  these 

•  Fur  mine  icconnt  of  BtBssrion,  end  hi>  diipule  with  George  of  Trebiijuj, 
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eminent  men,  its  conaequence  again  declined ;  and  tiie  dxk 
trines  of  Aristotle,  better  understood,  and  more  aeduloiudf 
inculcated  by  many  of  his  learned  countrymen,  again  took  the 
lead.      The  scholars  of  tho  time  deroted  thamaelves  witi  great 
eamestneas  to  the  task  of  translatiDg,  illustrating,  or  defend- 
ing hia  writings,  which  now  begun  to  be  freed  from  the  visionaiy 
Bubtilties  of  the  Arabian  commentators,  and  were  studied  and 
expounded  in  their  original  language.    The  first  native  Italian 
who  attempted  this  arduous  task,  was  Niccolo  Leonico  Tomeo, 
a  disciple  of  Demetrius  Chatcondylas,  and  a  distinguished  pro- 
foiaor  of  polite  letters  in  the  university  of  Padua,  where  he 
died  in  the  year  1531,  having  taught  at  that  place  upwards  of 
thirty  years.    The  talents  of  Leonico  were  not,  however,  wholly 
devoted  to  this  employment.     He  was  not  less  acquainted  wi^ 
the  doctrines  of  Plato  than  with  those   of  Aristotle.     He 
transloted  many  philosophical  works  from  the  Greek  into  Latiq  J 
with  great  elegance,  and  has  left  several  treatises  or  dialogueBt  I 
on  moral  and  philesophicol  subjects,'"  although  they  are  now.  j 
no  longer  generally  known.     Some  specimens  of  his  poetry  arej 
also  to  be  found  in  the  coUectiona  of  the  times.*     Hia  cbie| 
merit  conaists  in  his  having  for  a  long  course  of  years  aeda> 
iously  diffused  the  richea  of  ancient  learning  among  his  cona.tfl 
trymen,  and  bin  chief  honour  in  having  numbered  among  his:! 
pupils  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  time.    The  epitaph  T 
on  Leonico,  by  bis  friend  and  countryman  Bembo,  is  an  elegant  I 
compendium  of  his  literary  and  moral  character,  and  ia  highly  I 
favourable  to  both."*  1 

Another  celebrated  professor  of  philosophy  at  Padua,  at  the  ' 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  Pietro  Pompo-  ' 
nazzo  of  Mantua,  usually  denominated,  on  account  of  his  dimi' 
nutive  stature,  Peretto.  Such  was  the  estimation  in  which  hia  | 
services  were  held  at  this  university,  that  he  was  rewarded  | 
with  an  annual  stipend  of  three  hundred  and  seventy  ducats  : 
yet  we  are  told,  that  notwithstanding  his  acquaintance  with  I 
the  secrets  of  nature,  with  Aristotle,  with  Plato,  with  Avioenna,  I 
and  with  Averrhoea,  he  had  no  knowledge  of  either  Arabic 
Greek,  and  that  be  knew  no  more  of  Latin  than  ' 
acquired  at  school  from  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  year  of  hia  J 


nb.  ml.  vii.  pu  i  p.  373.     Enu 
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Kge.  Being  compelled,  with  the  other  profeaBors,  to  quit 
Padua  during  the  uofortunato  events  of  the  war  of  Camhray, 
he  retired,  in  the  year  1510,  to  Ferrara  ;  where  Alberto  Pio, 
lord  of  Carpi,  and  Ceho  Calcagnini,  were  glad  to  avail  them- 
BelvoB  of  his  instructions.*  In  the  year  1512,  he  left  Ferrara 
and  t«ok  up  his  residence  at  Bologna,  where  he  taught  during 
the  remainder  of  his  days.  At  this  city  be  died  in  1524,  being 
then  siity-two  years  of  age."'  Bandeilo,  many  of  whose 
novels  are  founded  on  facts  that  happened  within  his  own 
knowledge,  relates,  that  in  the  year  1530,  Pomponazzo  paid  a 
visit  to  Modena,  to  he  present  at  s  public  disputation  held  by 
his  pupil  Gloran-Franeeaco  dal  Fomo,  and  that  the  orator, 
after  having,  in  the  preaenee  of  his  preceptor,  and  of  the  inha- 
bitants, aci^uitted  himself  with  great  honour,  accompanied 
Pomponazzo  through  the  city,  to  point  out  to  him  whatever 
might  he  deserving  of  his  attention  ;  when  the  singular  figure 
dusky  complexion,  and  unusual  appearance  of  the  pbilosopberl 
attracted  the  notice  of  two  Modenese  ladies,  who  seeing  him 
attended  by  a  long  train  of  respectable  followers,  mistook  him 
for  a  Jew  celebrating  his  nuptials,  and  ejtpressed  their  desire 
to  be  of  the  party.  The  reply  which  the  novelist  has  attri- 
buted to  Pomponazzo,  would,  if  authentic,  sufficiently  demon- 
Btrato  that  the  precepts  of  his  philosophy  had  not  enabled  him 
to  control  his  passions,  and  regulate  his  own  temper."'  Nor 
was  Pomponazzo  less  remarkable  for  the  peculiarity  of  his 
Opinions,  than  for  the  singularity  of  his  person,  on  which 
account  his  safety  was  frequently  endangered  from  the  perse- 
cuting spirit  of  the  times.  This,  however,  can  occasion  no 
surprise,  when  we  find  him  asserting,  in  some  of  his  works, 
'  that  all  miracles  are  merely  the  effect  of  imagination,  and  that 
the  care  of  Providence  is  not  eitended  to  the  transitory  con- 
cerns of  the  present  world.  But  the  chief  dif&cultios  of  Pom- 
ponazzo  were  occasioned  by  his  book  "  De  Immortalitatc 
Animn,"  in  which  he  is  said  publicly  to  have  denied  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  This  dangerous  opinion  excited  a  host  of 
opponents,  who  impugned  his  doctrines  and  threatened  his 
person.  In  his  defeuce  he  endeavoured  to  convince  his  adver- 
saries that  he  had  stated  this  opinion,  not  i^  his  own,  but  as 


•  Tinb,  vol.  Tii.  par  i.  p.  374. 
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tbat  of  Aristotle,  ond  timt  be  bad  himself  only  asserted  thst 
the  cxiatunco  of  a  future  state  could  not  bo  provod  bj  natural 
reafion,  but  muat  be  believed  on  tbo  authority  of  the  Christian 
churcb  J  of  which  he  professed  himself  an  obedient  eon  and 
disciple.  These  explanatioDs  were  of  no  avail.  The  eoclt 
siasticB  of  Venice  represented  the  hook  to  the  patriareli 
being  filled  with  the  most  dangerous  heresies  ;  the  patriai 
called  in  the  aid  of  the  secular  power ;  Pomponazi 
general  consent  declared  a  heretic,  and  his  book  was  oaa- 
deraned  to  the  flames.  Not  satisfied  with  these  proceedings, 
his  prosecutors  transmitted  a  copy  of  his  book  to  Bembo  at 
Rome,  entreating  him  to  obtain,  if  possible,  the  condemnation 
of  its  author  by  the  authority  of  the  holy  see  ;  hut  neither  the 
secretary,  nor  the  pontiff,  were  inclined  to  treat  with  sererity 
a  scholar  and  a  philosopher,  who  had  advanced  a  few  bold 
opinions,  not  likely  to  engage  the  attention  of  many  foliowera^ 
Bembo  read  the  book,  and  not  finding  it  so  dangerouf 
was  represented  to  he,  showed  it  to  the  master  of  the  Ap( 
palace,  whose  office  it  was  to  take  cognizance  of  all  public&i] 
tionfl,  and  who  agreed  with  him  in  opinion  respecting 
PomponazEo  was  therefore  released  from  the  terrors  of  pers&-i 
cution,  and  bis  gratitude  is  perpetuated  in  a  letter  addresaedi 
to  Bembo.*  Whatever  were  the  real  opinions  of  this  writer, 
it  is  certain  that  he  has  on  many  occasions  treated  the  doo- 
trinea  of  Christianity  with  no  small  degree  of  ridicule.'"  F(W 
this  conduct  he  has  endeavoured  to  apologise,  by  alleging  that 
ho  wrote  only  as  a  philosopher,  and  that  whenever  the  chureh 
had  decided,  he  submitted  his  judgment,  and  firmly  believed 
what  was  proposed  to  him.  An  apology  which  has  g^vesi 
occasion  to  Boccalini  to  introduce  Apollo  as  deciding,  that 
Pomponazzo  should  stand  exculpated  aa  a  man,  and  should  be 
burnt  only  as  a  philosopher.'" 

Among  those  who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  doctrines  of  Pomponazzo,  was  Agostino  Nifo,  a 
native  of  Sessa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  one  of  the 
learned  professors  who  had  been  engaged  by  Leo  X.  to  dehv» 
is  in  the  Roman  acadomy.t     Prior  to  the  year  1500, 
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Nifb  bad  filled  tlie  chair  of  n  profeaaor  ut  Fudua,  where  be  bail 
imbibed  the  opiniona  of  Averrhoes,  aud  in  his  treatise,  "  De 
Intelloctu  et  Demonibus,"  had  assorted  the  unity  of  spiritual 
exiEteuce,  and  that  there  is  only  one  soul  which  animates  all 
nature.  In  consequence  of  these  doctrines,  he  was  wannlj 
attacked  by  the  theologians  of  the  times,  and  might  have 
experienced  great  vexation,  had  not  the  candid  and  learned 
Piotro  Baroazi,  bishop  of  Padua,  interfered  on  his  behalf,  and 
afforded  hiin  an  opportunity  of  correcting  such  passages  in  hb 
work  as  were  most  objectionable.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that, 
as  a  further  proof  of  hia  penitence,  he  wrote  against  the  dogmas 
of  Pomponazxo  on  the  nature  of  the  human  soul.  After  having 
taught  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  aud  distinguished  himself  by 
the  wit  and  vivacity  with  which  he  seasoned  his  instructions,* 
he  was  called  to  Rome  in  the  year  L'ilS,  by  Leo  X.,  who  received 
him  into  his  particular  favour,  honoured  him  with  the  title  of 
Count  Palatine,  and  allowed  him  to  use  the  name  and  arms  of 
the  Mediei ;  of  which  privilege  ho  has  accordingly  availed  him- 
self in  several  of  his  works.  The  chief  part  of  his  time  was 
employed  in  commenting  on  the  remains  of  Aristotle  ;  but  he 
has  also  written  on  various  subjects,  political  and  moral.'" 
Notwithstanding  his  sublime  meditations,  it  appears  that  Nifo 
could  at  times  relax  from  his  labours,  and  could  even  conde- 
scend so  for  as  to  render  himself  lite  object  of  amusement  and 
of  ridicule  to  the  cardinals  and  great  men  of  the  court  ;  and 
perhaps  this  qualification  was  not  without  its  ctfoct,  in  obtaining 
for  him  the  favour  of  the  supreme  pontiff.  Even  his  writings 
are  said  to  bear  marks  of  the  same  levity  which  distinguished 
his  conduct,  and  to  afford  sufficient  reason  to  beUeve,  that  bis 
philosophy  did  not  always  prove  a  sufficient  restraint  on  those 
passions,  the  effects  of  which  were  apparent  even  amidst  the 
ravages  of  disease,  and  the  decrepitude  of  old  age.t 

Upon  tho  whole,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  observe  the 
industry,  the  learning,  and  the  acuteneas  which  have  been 
displayed  in  these  abstruse  speculations,  without  sincerely 
regretting  such  a  lamentable  waate  of  taleuta  and  of  time. 
For  what  important  discoveries  might  the  world  have  been 

•  Jovius  Writi.  p.  176. 
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iiiJebteil  to  the  geniue  of  Giovanni  Pico  of  MirandalA,  if  ii 

stead  of  attempting  to  reconcile  the  opini{>na  of  Pinto  and  vf 
Aristotle,'"'  he  had  devoted  himself  to  tbose  «tudioB  which  ore 
within  tho  proper  limits  of  the  hirnian  intellect.  Nor  might 
poeteritj  have  had  less  cauBG  to  itdmire  the  talents,  and  approTfi 
the  indefatigahle  laboura  of  Giovftn-Francoaco  Pico,  the  nephew 
of  Giovanni,  if  he  hsid  not  suffered  himself  to  be  led  aatrej 
from  the  path  of  nature  and  utihty  by  tho  example  of  his  unele, 
and  tho  inveterate  prejudices  of  the  age.  When  we  conaidw 
the  dialinguiahed  rank  and  important  avocations  of  Giovan- 
■"  and  the  turbulence  and  misfortunes  of  his  public 

iHuoC  but  wonder  at  his   acquirements,  and  at  tS 
ind  learned  productions  which  have  issued  from  1 
pen.     He  was  bom  in  the  year  1470,  and  was  the  i 
Goieotto  Pico,  lord  of  Mirandula,  whom  ho  succeeded  i 
government.     The  arobitious  spirit  of  his  brother   Lodoriog 
who  had  married  Franceaca,  the  daughter  of  the  celebrate' 
commander  Giovanni  Trivulzio,  prompted  him  to  aspire  to  t' 
sovereignty  ;  and,  in  the  year  1502,  he,  with  the  assistance  t 
his  father-in-law,  and  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  deprived  Qio 
Francesco  of  his  dominions,  which  were  held  by  Lodovico  | 
the  time  of  his  death,  in  the  year  1509.     On  the  capture  i 
Mirandula  by  Julius  II.,  in  tho  year  Iflll,  that  pontiff  expelle 
tlie  widuw   and  family   of    Lodovico,    and  restored   Giovan- 
Franccsco  to  his  government ;  •  but,  before  he  had  enjoyed  his 
authority  a  year,  he  was  again  driven  from  bis  capital  hy  the 
French   troops,   under   the    command    of   Trivulzio. 
decline  of  the  cause  of  the  French  in  Italy,  Giovan-Francea 
a  third  time  assumed  the  government ;   and  by  the  aid  of  tl 
cardinal  of  Gurck,  then  the  imperial  envoy  in  Italy,  a 
ciliation  was  effected  between  him  and  the  Countess  Franceao 
which  it  was  expected  had  finally  terminated  their  disaenaionil 
The  substantial  cause  of  dissatisfaction  still,  however,  remai) 
and  each  of  the  parties  complained  of  the  other  to  Leo  X., 
endeavoured  by  his  influence  and  authority  to  reconcile  them," 
During  the  life  of  the  pontiff,  and  for  some  years  afterwardet  J 
Giovan- Francesco  enjoyed  a  state  of  comparative  tranquillity  i 
but  the  animosities  which  had  arisen  in  this  family  Vi 

•   Vide  anit,  cli»p.  mi. 
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destined  to  terminitte  irithout  eihibiting  a  horriblQ  tragedy. 
Li  the  night  of  the  fifteenth  of  October.  1533,  Galeotte,  the 
son  of  Loilavico,  entered  the  city  of  Mirandula,  at  the  head  of 
a  chosen  hand  of  followers,  and  forced  his  way  into  the  palace. 
Alarmed  at  the  tumult,  GiDvan-Franceaco  had  thrown  himself 
on  his  kneea  before  a  cruciti.'c,  where  he  ^ras  seized  upon  hj 
Galeotto,  who,  re^rdleas  either  of  the  ties  of  hlood,  or  the 
Bupplicationa  of  the  venerable  prince,  instantly  struck  off  his 
head.  His  eldest  son  Alberto  experienced  on  this  occasion  a 
umikr  fate,  a^d  his  wife  and  youngest  son  nere  shut  up  in 
prison.  Such  was  the  eventful  life,  and  such  the  unfortunate 
deiith,  of  one  of  the  most  virtuous  and  learned  men,  and  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  writers  of  the  age. 

The  works  of-  Giovan- Francesco,  which  he  had  produced 
thirteen  years  before  his  death,  and  of  which  ho  traosmitted  a 
catalogue  to  his  friend  Giraldi,  exhibit  an  astonishing  instance 
of  the  efforts  of  hunaan  industry.  They  embrace  almost  every 
department  of  literature  and  of  science,  and  every  mode  of 
composition  ;  poetry,  theology,  antiquities,  natural  philosophy, 
morals,  and  testheties  :  letters,  orations,  triiDslations  from  the 
Greek,  and  literary  essays.'"  In  many  of  his  writings  he  has 
warmly  opposed  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle,  and  evinced  an 
extreme  admiration  of  Plato,  to  whose  opinions  he  has  not, 
however,  on  all  subjects  conformed.  In  his  nine  books,  "  De 
Rerum  Prtenotione,"  he  has  followed  the  example  of  his  uncle 
in  exposing  the  impostures  of  judicial  astrology  ;  notwithstand- 
ing which,  in  his  life  of  Savonarola,  he  has  displayed  a  degree 
of  creduUty  scarcely  consistent  with  a  correct  and  vigorous 
mind.  Almost  all  the  learned  men  of  the  time  have  held  him 
in  the  highest  esteem,  both  for  hia  talents  and  his  virtues. 
Sadoleti  confesses  that  he  knew  no  sovereign  of  the  age,  vho 
united,  like  him,  ability  with  moderation,  reUgion  with  military 
skill,  and  an  extensive  knowledge  in  all  arts  and  sciences,  with 
a  close  application  to  the  cares  of  government ;  nor  are  the 
applauses  of  Giraldi  and  Calcagnini  less  honourable  to  his 
character,  as  a  sovereign,  a  scholar,  and  a  man."* 

But,  if  the  Italian  scholars  in  the  infancy  of  science  wandered 
through  the  regions  of  incorporeal  existence,  without  a  system, 
and  without  a  giude,  it  might  yet  have  been  expected  that  tbev 
would  havo  studied  with  more  success  the  appearances  and 
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relations  of  the  visible  world,  and  have  applied  them  to  I 
Ufteful  end.      Curtain,  hotrever,  it  is,  that  far  a  long  ( 
ages  no  study  was  bo  much  abused  to  the  purposes  of  imposii^ 
on  the  credulity  of  oiankind,  as  that  which  professes  to  develop''" 
the  system  of  the  auivoree,  and  to  explain  the  nature,  the  rel^ 
tiona,  and  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,     Until  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  factitious  science  of  judicial  astro- 
logy maintained  its  full  credit  in  Italy.     Uost  of  the  aovereigna 
and  eminent  men  of  that  country  retained  a  greater  number  (rf 
astrologers  in  their  service,  and  did  not  venture  to  eogage  in 
any  undertaking  of  importance    without  their  decision,   and 
approbation.     The  early  attempts  of  the  Italian  scholars  1 
investigate  the  real  systera  of  the  universe  wero  weak  i 
uncertain.       One  of  the  first   who   undertook  this  task   ^ 
Francesco  Stabili,  usually  called,  Irom  the  place  of  hia 
Cecoo   d'Aacoli,  in   his  poem  entitled    "L'Acerba;"   writtfl 
early  in  the  fourteenth  century.'"     But  such  a  vehicle  wi 
likely  to  convey  much  philosophical  information,  even  i 
author  had  been  better  acquainted  with  his  subject. 
opinions,  which  may  at  least  pass  for  the  opinions  of  the  timegS 
were,  that  the  earth  was  a  fixed  and  immoveable  lH>dy  ii 
midst  of  the  heavens,  from  every  part  of  which  it  was  a 
equal  distance ;    and  this  he  endeavours  to  demonstrate  b^l 
observing,  that  from  whatever  part  of  the  earth  we  view  thel 
stars,  they  appear  to  be  equally  hright  and  DmucrDUS.      He  I 
describes  the  planets  as  revolving  in  their  orbits  round  the  " 
earth,  and  attempts  to  explain  the  eclipses  of  the  r 
accounting  for  the  appearance  of  comets  he  conceives  them  to 
be    vapours  emanating  from  the  planets,   and  to  portend   or 
occasion  various   calamities   to  the  human   race.       But  these 
inquiries  occupy  only  the  first  part  of  his  work,  which  is  divided^ 
into  five  books,  and  comprises  numerous  subjects  of  natural  a) 
moral  philosophy.     The  style  of  this  writer  is  so  rude  and  hai^ 
barous  as  somedmes  to  be  scarcely  inteUigiblo  ;  a  circumetani3| 
which  reflects  additional   honour  on  the   superior  genius 
Dante,  of  whom  Ceeco  was  the  contemporary,  and  over  w] 
he  affects  to   triumph  in  having  devoted  his  writings  to  t 
•nvestigation  of  truth,  whilst  Dante  employed  himself  in  eo 
posing  fabulous  narrations  ;  *  representing  the  great  Florentinj 

•  L'Aretba,  lib.  v.  cap.  13, 
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B  ha\'ing  at  length  lout  liis  way,  and  taken  up  liifl  final  resi. 
donee  in  his  own  "  Inferno,"  These  faint  attempts  to  discuss 
with  freedom  aubjeets  which  were  supposed  to  have  been  suffi- 
ciently explained  in  holy  writ,  were,  however,  observed  with 
great  jealousy  by  the  persecuting  bigots  of  the  age,  and  the 
author  of  the  "  Acerba,"  being  accused  of  heresy  and  magic, 
expiated  bia  temerity  in  the  flames. '°'  In  the  early  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  another  poem  was  written  by  Gregorlo  Dati 
of  Florence,  entitled  "  La  Sfera  ;" '"'which  led  the  way  to  more 
fluccessfu!  attempts.  About  the  year  1468,  Paolo  Toscanelli 
erected  the  great  gnomon  in  the  cathedral  of  Florence,  and 
thereby  gave  a  decisive  proof  of  the  proficiency  which  he  hod 
made  in  mathematical  and  astronomical  science.  It  appears 
from  the  evidence  of  Criatnforo  Landino,  in  bia  commentary  on 
Virgil,  that  Toscanelli  had  also  applied  himself  with  great 
diligence  to  the  study  of  geography.  His  conjectures  on  the 
discovery  of  a  passage  by  sea  to  the  Eaat  Indies  were  commu- 
nicated in  several  letters  to  Fernando  Martinez,  canon  of 
Lisbon,  and  to  the  fortunate  navigator  Cristoforo  Colombo.'" 
He  also  transmitted  a  chart  of  navigation  to  the  latter  ;  who 
was  probably  indebted  to  the  suggestions  of  Toscanelli,  for  no 
small  share  of  his  subsequent  Huccesa,  Towards  the  clflse  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  learned  Pontano  undertook  to  illus- 
trate the  science  of  astronomy,  both  in  prose  and  verse  ;  in  the 
former  by  hia  fourteen  books  "  De  Rebus  Creiestibus, "  in  the 
latter,  by  his  five  books,  entitled  "  Urania,  sive  de  atcllis,"  and 
in  his  book  "  Meteororum  ;"  but,  although  h^  has  displayed 
much  acuteness  in  the  one,  and  much  elegance  in  the  other  of 
these  works,  yet  he  has  done  little  towards  the  real  promotion 
of  the  science  ;  his  chief  object  having  been  to  ascertain  the 
effects  produced  by  the  heavenly  bodies  upon  the  earth  and  its 
inhabitants.  The  celebrated  Fracaatoro  devoted  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  time  to  astronomical  studies,  as  appears  from  his 
treatise,  entitled  "  Homo  Centricus  ;"  and  C'elio  Calcagnini  of 
Ferrora  wrote  and  putilisbed  a  work  in  Italian,  before  the  sy3tcm 
of  Copeniicua  issued  from  the  press  in  1543,  by  which  he 
undertook  to  prove  the  motion  of  the  earth.*     These  laudable 
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BttemptB  at  iraproTcnient  are  not,  howerer,  to  bo  conBidered 
detracting  from  the  glory  of  tliat  eniioent  and  aucceBBful  philo- 
sopher, who  is  justly  rowardcd  for  his  labours,  in  haviog  bia 
name  inBeparably  united  with  that  true  sjstom  of  the  uuivereo, 
which  lie  was  tho  first  to  develope  and  explain.'*' 

To  the  reformation  of  the  Calendar  Leo  X.  paid  great  atten- 
tion, and  endeavoured  to  accomplish  that  desirable  object  hy 
every  effort  in  his  power,  Ono  of  tho  first  persona  who  ven- 
tured to  point  out  tho  errors  in  the  conunon  mode  of  comput*- 
tion,  was  an  ecclesiastic  oatncd  Giovanni  di  Novara,  or  Johoi^- 
nei  Novariawis,  who  preaeuted  to  Juhus  11.  a  book  on  that  sub- 
ject, in  which  he  also  proposed  a  mode  of  correcting  them.* 
As  this  was  treated  as  a  theological  inquiry,  the  professed 
object  of  the  philosopher  being  to  ascertain  the  precise  time  tor 
the  due  observanco  of  Eaatcr,  Julius  listened  to  his  representa- 
tions, and  invited  bini  to  remain  and  pursue  his  studies  at  Rome, 
promising  that  further  measures  should  be  taken  for  carrying 
his  proposal  into  etfect.  After  the  death  of  Julius,  Loo  uodei^ 
took  the  task,  and  particularly  recommended  to  the  ecclesiastioB 
assembled  in  the  council  of  the  Lateran,  to  attend  to  the  cor- 
rection of  the  tables  then  in  general  use.  He  also  addressed 
hims^  in  earnest  terms  to  the  principals  and  directors  of  the 
Italian  academies,  and  to  many  learned  individuals,  entreating 
them  to  consider  this  important  subject,  and  to  transmit  to  him 
in  their  writings  the  result  of  their  observations  and  researches."* 
In  consequence  of  these  meaeures  several  works  were  produced, 
which  at  least  prepared  the  way  for  more  efiectuol  efforta. 
Paul  of  Middleburg,  bishop  of  Fossombrooe,  presented  to  tho 
pontiff  a  treatise,  "  Do  recta  Pasche  celebrotione, "  in  twenty- 
three  books,  for  the  printiog  and  publishing  of  which  Leo 
granted  him  an  eicluaive  privilege.  Basilio  Lapi,  a  Cistercian 
monk,  dedicated  to  him  a  work,  "  De  j£tatum  computatione  €t 
Dierum  anticipationo  ;"  a  maniiacnpt  copy  of  which  yet  exista 
in  the  Naui  library  at  Venice  ;t  and  in  the  Laurentian  library 
at  Florence  is  preserved  a  Latin  tract  of  Antonius  Dulciatus, 
"  De  Kolendarii  Correctionc,"  abo  inscribed  by  the  author  to 

■  Some  earlier  atlempU  are  iodicated  by  Bo«l,  luL  Ed,  vol  ix.  p.  252.* 
f  Baiilia  wai  bIk  the  author  of  another  vork,  "  De  varietale  Temporuni, 
He  via  a  L4ative  o(  Floieace,  and  hod  been  a  pu^  of  Vopued. 
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Leo  X,*  The  early  death  of  the  pontiff  prevented,  in  all  pro- 
hability,  the  further  progresB  of  these  inquiries,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  poatificatti  of  Gregory  XIII, ,  in  the  year  1582,  that 
the  reformation  of  the  Calendar  was  carried  into  full  effect,  and 
adopted  thronghout  the  Catholic  countries  of  Europe. 

The  proficiency  made  in  geographical  and  aBtronomical  stU' 
diea,  prior  to  and  during  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  is  not, 
however,  so  much  U)  he  collected  from  the  nritteo  docmnentB 
of  the  times,  &a  from  the  great  practical  usea  to  vrhich  those 
studies  were  applied.  That  the  researches  of  the  early  navi- 
gators were  instigated  and  promoted  by  many  of  the  moat  emi- 
nent scholars  of  the  times,  appears  from  undoubted  evidence. 
The  assistance  thus  afforded  to  these  daring  adventurers  was, 
however,  amply  repaid.  By  the  successful  result  of  their 
labours,  the  form  of  the  globe  and  the  revolutions  of  the  hea- 
Tenly  bodies  were  decidedly  aacertalned.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  their  experience  first  served  to  establish  that  more  correct 
system  of  the  universe  which  has  since  been  fully  demonatrated. 
These  discoveries  gave  rise,  however,  to  many  e.xtravogant 
ideas,  which  afford  a  striking  proof  of  the  credulity  of  the  age. 
It  ia  asserted  by  Monaldeschi,  that  the  kingdom  of  Peru  required 
a  whole  year  to  traverse  it  from  one  extremity  to  the  other  ; 
and  that  New  Spain  was  at  least  twice  the  size  of  Peru. 
Bembo,  in  his  history  of  Venice,  hoe  also  expatiated  on  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  new  world,  and  on  the  persons  and  customs  of 
the  inhabitants,  with  a  miiture  of  truth  and  fiction  highly  amus- 
ing. The  success  which  attended  the  expeditions  to  the  east- 
ern world,  was  no  small  caose  of  anxiety  to  the  Venetians,  who 
foresaw  in  the  new  intercourse  to  which  they  would  undoubtedly 
give  rise,  the  destruction  of  that  commerce  which  the  republic 
had  so  long  monopolised  ;  but  although  the  states  of  Italy 
derived  fewer  advantages  from  these  discoveries  than  any  other 
uountry  In  Europe,  yet  it  is  observable,  that  the  persons  by 
whose  courage,  skill,  and  perseverance,  they  were  made,  were 
principaOy  Italians.  Cristoforo  Colombo  was  a  native  of  Genoa ; 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  who  contended  with  him  for  tho  honour  of 
having  been  the  first  to  touch  that  new  continent,  which  is  yet 
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designated  by  his  name,  was  a  Florentine;  Giovanni  Yorazeim, 
(0  whose  cfTortB  the  French  were  so  niudi  indebted  for  their 
foreign  poBseseions,  was  of  the  same  country ;  and  John  and 
Sebastian  Cabot,  wlio,  onder  tlie  reigns  of  Henry  VII.,  Henry 
Vni.,  and  Elizabeth,  rendered  such  important  services  to  the 
Bnglieh  crown,  were  of  Venetian  origin. 

From  the  earliest  attempts  at  discovery,   the  Roman  pon- 
lifis  hod  interested  themselves  with  great  earaeatness  in  the 
result ;   and  no  sooner  had  these  efforts  proved  sucocasfiil,  than 
they  converted  them  to  the  purpose  of  extending  the  credit  and 
autjiority  of  the  holy  see.      A  plausible  pretext  for  this  inter- 
ference was  found  in  the  promised  universality  of  the   '       "     ^~ 
Christ,  and  the  duty  consequently  incumbent  on  the 
pontiff  to  watch  over  the  souls  of  all  mankind.     It 
this  principle  that  Eugenius  IV,  had  made  a  formal  grant  K 
Portuguese  of  all  the  countries  extending  from  Cape  Naon,  i 
the  continent  of  Africa,  to  the  East  Indies.      This  grant  fa 
been  confirmed  or  extended  by  the  subsequent  bulls  of  I"' 
las  V.  and  Si.xtua  IV,     Tho  dissensions  which  arose  betwM 
Ferdinand  king  of  Spain,  and  John  Icing  of  Portugal,  reepec 
ing  the  right  of  occupying  the  countries  newly  discovered,  * 
submitted  to  the  decision  of  Alexander  VI,,  who,  as  ie  ' 
known,  with  a  boldness  peculiar  to  his  character,  directed  tJ 
the  globe  of  the  earth  should  be  divided  by  an  imaginary  li 
extending  from  north  to  south,  and  passing  one  hundred  lea. 
to  the  west  of  the  Azores  and  Cape  Verd  islands  ;  that  n 
ever  lands  were  discovered  on  the  eastern  side  of  this  lin 
belong  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  aud  those  on  the  west  to  tl 
king  of  Spain.* 

It  baa  already  been  noticed,  that  in  the  year  1514,  Leo  3 
made  also  a  formal  concessiun  to  Emanuel  king  of  Portugal  | 
extending  not  only  to  all  countries  which  were  then  discoveradiji 
but  to  such  as  were    even  unknown  to  the  pontiff  himselij 
The  Koman  see  having  thus  acquired  an  acknowledged  jur' 
diction,    began   to    assume    over   the    new   world    the 
authority  that  it  had  long  exercised  over  the  old  ;  am 
grants  thus  made  were  accompanied  with  conditions  that  tl 
Bovereigns   should  send   out  priests   to  oonvert  the  natives 

•  Buidioi  rita  di  Am.  Vespucci,  p,  40. 
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Christianity.  These  granta,  ftbsurd  and  futile  aa  they  may 
appear,  were  not  without  their  effeets,  whether  beneficial 
njurious  to  mankind.  From  the  respect  paid  by  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe  to  the  apostolic  see,  they  might  prevent, 
in  some  instances,  that  interference  of  difierent  nations  in 
foreign  parts,  which,  in  all  probability,  might  have  given  rise 
to  violent  and  destructive  wars,  and  defeated  the  eommon 
object  of  both  parties.  At  the  same  time,  the  commanders 
employed  in  these  expeditions  engaged  in  them  with  a  thorough 
conviction,  that  in  seizing  on  a  newly-discovered  country,  and 
subjugating  its  inhabitants,  they  were  only  vindicating  the 
rights  of  their  sovereign,  and  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
holy  Roman  church." 

The  exultation  which  these  discoveries  occasioned  through- 
out Europe  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  most  just  and 
allowable  kind.  The  extension  of  the  bonds  of  society  to 
distant  nations,  and  people  before  unknown  ;  the  important 
additions  to  the  conveniences  and  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  the 
great  influx  of  riches  which  Europe  was  to  experience,  oil  seem 
to  entitle  it  to  the  denomination  of  one  of  the  happiest,  as  well 
AS  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Whether  an  impartial  estimate  would  confirm  this  opinion,  may 
perhaps  be  doubted.  In  the  decision  of  this  question  two  par- 
ties are  concerned ;  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  newly-dis- 
oovered  countries,  and  their  European  invaders.  To  the 
former  the  visitation  of  a  pestilence  which  sweeps  whole  nation.t 
from  the  earth,  was  not  more  dreadful  than  the  arrival  of  their 
Spanish  conquerors  ;  and  the  dispirited  remnant  of  an  unoffend- 
ing and  unwarlike  people  was  destined  to  a  gradual  but  sure 
extirpation  by  a  long  and  hopeless  series  of  labour  and  of 
anfferiog.  The  history  of  the  discovery  of  America  is,  in  tact, 
that  of  the  destmction  of  its  population,  and  of  the  usurpation 
of  its  territory  by  a  foreign  power.""  On  the  other  hand, 
what  are  the  advantages  which  Europe  has  hitherto  deriveil 
from  this  intercourae  ?  Had  tlie  people  of  these  distant  shores 
any  new  information  in  science,  in  politics,  in  morals,  or  in 
arts,  to  impart  to  us  ?  Has  the  communication  between  the 

•   Tide  ilie  prockmMion  of  Alonio  do  Ojeila,  iranahltd  bi    RoLiTHe», 
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two  tountries  given  rise  to  eituatiooB  which  have  called  ii 
action  those  generous   propensities  and  virtuous  qualities, 
which  atone  are  founded   the  dignity  aod  happiness  of  t 
humaa  race  ?  Or  has  it  not  given  ue,  on  the  contrary,  a  ni 
representation  of  the  deformity  of  our  nature,  so  horrid  and  « 
disgusting,  that  experience  alo no  could  have  convinced  UBof  if 
reality?  The  nations  of  Europe,  instead  of  being  traaquilljce 
by  prosperity,  or  enriched  hy  a  new  influx  of  wealth,  Hal 
from  that   period  either  sunk   into  a  debilitating  indolentn 
or  been  roused  to  nction  by  dissensions,  to  which  these  dia 
coveries  have  afforded  new  causes,  and  by  which  eren    tl 
indignant  manes  of  the  slaughtered  Indians  might  well  \ 
appeased.     If  we  seek  for  nfore  consolatory  views,  wo  mo 
turn   towards  a  new  people  who  hare   risen  upon  these  i 
where  we  may  discern  the  origin  of  a  mighty  empire,  destinecl 
perhaps,   to   be   the   last  refuge  of  freedom,   and  to  carry  U 
higher  degrees  of  excellence  those  arts  and  sciences  which  il 
has  received  from  the  exhausted  climes  of  Europe. 

If,  however,  the  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  domination  conapiri 
with  the  hiat  of  ambition  in  eiteuding  the  conquests  of  tl 
maritime  nations  of  Europe,  it  must  be  reraeiubercd,  to  tl 
credit  of  the  Romish  church,  that  the  first  persons  who  opposec 
themselves  to  the  atrocities  committed  on  the  unoffendinj 
natives,  were  the  missionaries  of  the  different  orders  of  monks, 
who  had  been  sent  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  among  theitf 
the  Christian  faith.  In  this  generous  undertaking  the  Domini 
cans  took  the  lead.  The  horrible  practice  of  seizing  upon  tb 
persons  of  the  native  Americans,  and  distributing  them  ift 
proportionate  numbers  among  the  new  settlers,  to  be  held  iit 
perpetual  slavery,  was  ropreaented  by  the  monks  of  this  frater^ 
nity  as  wholly  inconaistent  with  the  mild  spirit  of  Christiani^^ 
and  subversive  of  the  great  object  of  their  own  mission.*  TbQ 
Franciscans,  without  attempting  to  justify  these  enormities  to 
their  full  extent,  opposed  themselves  to  the  benevolent  v' 
the  Dominicans.  Their  dissensions  soon  reached  Europe,  and 
tho  supreme  pontiff  was  resorted  to  for  his  decision  on  thii 
novel  and  important  subject.  His  sentence  confers  honouc 
on    his    memory.       He    declared    that    not    only    religioi 
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hut  nature  herself,  cried  out  agninst  slavery.*  He  observe'!, 
witli  equal  justice  and  benevolence,  that  the  only  mode  by 
which  civilization  and  religious  improvement  could  be  extended, 
was  by  the  adoption  of  mild  and  equicable  measures  ;  and  lie 
employed  his  utmost  endeavours  to  prevail  on  Ferdinand  of 
Spain  to  repress  the  avarice  and  ferocity  of  the  netv  settlers, 
in  the  countries  subjected  to  his  authority.  On  this  occasion 
tlie  humane  and  indefatigable  ecclesiastic,  Bartolommeo  do  Ins 
Casas,  made  the  most  strenuous  and  persevering  efforts  for  the 
relief  of  the  unhappy  objects  of  colonial  oppression  ;  but  the 
errors  of  good  men  are  sometimes  more  fatal  to  the  happiness 
of  mankind  than  the  crimes  of  the  wicked  ;  and  the  expedient 
which  he  proposed,  of  alleviating  the  distresses  of  the  Americans 
by  enslaving  and  transporting  the  natives  of  Africa,  lias  given 
rise  to  still  greater  calamities  than  those  which  it  was  intended 
to  remedy.  Afler  the  lapse  of  nearly  three  centuries,  some 
efforts  have  been  made  to  remove  this  reproach,  which,  if 
successful,  would  have  displayed  the  greatest  triumph  of  vir- 
tuous principle  ever  yet  exhibited  to  the  world.  But  the 
guilt  of  60  mony  ages  is  not  likely  to  be  expiated  by  repentance; 
and  the  course  of  Providence  seems  too  plainly  to  indicate, 
tliat  a  practice  begun  in  rapacity  and  injustice,  can  only  ter- 
minate in  revenge,  in  horrors,  and  in  blood."' 

If,  however,  the  benefits  that  might  have  beeu  derived  from 
the  great  events  before  referred  to  have  iu  general  been  either 
neglected,  or  perverted  to  the  moat  injurious  purposes,  yet  the 
discuveriea  mode,  both  in  the  eastern  and  western  world, 
opened  a  nevr  €eld  of  speculation  and  instruction,  which  has 
been  oiiltivated  by  the  labours  of  succeeding  times  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection.  Besides  the  general  knowledge  of  the 
globe  which  was  thus  obtained,  it  is  certain  that  the  great 
diversity  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  productions,  ob. 
served  in  regions  so  remote  from  each  other,  and  distiugiiished 
by  such  a  variety  of  temperature,  of  soil,  and  of  climate, 
excited  the  desire  of  examining  their  nature,  their  qualities,  or 
their  effects.  The  progress  of  these  studies  was  not,  however, 
rapid.  The  only  motive  by  which  the  early  navigators  were 
actuated  was  the  desire  of  gain.     Gold  in  its  natural  slate  wag 
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(he  unWereuI  object  of  their  inquiry.  Where  this  could  not  | 
obtained,  otiier  articles  were  sought  for,  which  might  be  ( 
verted  to  the  greatest  profit  ;  and  the  most  beautiful,  or 
most  surprising  productioiis  of  nature,  were  regarded  only  si 
they  might  bo  converted  iuto  advantageous  objects  of  i 
ohandine.  The  study  of  nature  in  her  animal  and  vegetaUi 
kingdoms,  although  d*  all  others  the  most  obvious  and  aimfdt 
seemn  to  have  been  one  of  the  last  which  in  tbe  rise  of  ]eamiiit 
attracted  the  allention  of  mankind.  After  nil  the  reaearclu 
that  have  been  made  on  this  subject,  it  is  jet  probable  thai 
the  garden  of  Lorenao  de"  Medici  at  Careggi,  affords  H 
earliest  instance  of  a  collection  of  plants  e^iteoding  beyond  ti 
mere  object  of  common  utility.  From  several  passages  in  t1 
works  of  Pontauo  we  may,  however,  discover  Uiat  this  authoi 
devoted  himself  to  the  practical  study  of  nature ;  and  his  p 
iu  two  books  on  the  cultivation  of  the  lemon,  the  orange,  an^ 
the  citron,  entitled,  "  De  Hortia  Hesperidum,"  sufficient!] 
demonstratea  that  he  was  acquainted  with  some  of  the  i 
curious  operations  in  horticulture.™'  A  more  striking  indict 
lion  of  a  rising  taste  for  these  occupations,  appears  i: 
estimation  in  which  the  works  of  the  ancients  who  have  tr 
ou  these  eubjects  now  began  to  be  held.  The  writings  a( 
Thcophrastus  and  Dioscorides  had  been  translated  iuto  Latin, 
anil  published  before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  01 
the  latter,  a  new  and  more  correct  version  wna  completed  bj 
the  learned  Marcello  Virgilio  Adriani,  and  published  at; 
Florence  in  tho  year  1518.  Besides  the  various  editions  a^ 
the  Natural  History  of  Pliny,  which  in  the  infancy  of  the  oi 
of  printing  had  issued  from  the  press,  and  the  illustratjona  o 
that  work  by  Ermolao  Barbaro,  Niccolo  Leoniceno,  and  others,^ 
it.  was  translated  into  Italian  by  Criaioforo  Landino  of  Flo^ 
rence,  and  published  at  Venice,  in  the  year  1476,  Th* 
decided  propensity  which  now  appeared  towards  the  cultlvatii^ 
iif  natural  history,  was  further  increased  by  tbe.eKtension  of 
tho  theatre  on  which  it  bad  to  expatiate  ;  and  the  singular' 
productions  of  foreign  countries,  by  exciting  the  curiosity  irf. 
the  European  students,  led  them  to  examine  those  of  theH^ 
own  with  an  intelligent  and  a  discriminating  eye.  It  waft 
not,  however,  until  nearly  the  niiddle  of  the  sixteenth  centuryi 
when  tho  commentaries  of  Fier-Andrca  Mattioli  on  the  ait 
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hooka  of  Dioscondes  were  first  publislied,  tliat  the  science  of 
Botany  began  to  aBsume  a  difidnct  form,  and  to  be  studied  as 
a  separate  aud  interesting  branch  of  natural  knowledge  Still 
more  recent  has  been  the  attention  paid  to  the  other  depart- 
ments of  natural  hiatorj.  If  we  except  the  small  tract  of 
Paullus  Jovius,  "De  Piacibua  Eomanis,"  published  in  the 
Year  1524,™'  and  a  few  other  detached  and  unimportant  trea- 
tises, we  shall  find  no  attempt  made  to  investigate  the  history 
of  animated  nature,  and  to  reduce  the  science  of  zoology  to  a 
general  system,  until  the  time  of  Gessner  and  of  Aldro\andn  , 
the  former  of  whom  in  Switzerland,  and  the  latter  la  Italy, 
devoted  their  talents  at  the  same  period  to  this  important  task, 
and  by  their  elaborate  works  laid  those  broad  foundations, 
wbich  have  served  to  support  the  extensive  and  still  increasing 
Buperstruotiire  of  subsequent  times.-"* 

Nor  had  the  science  of  ethics,  that  most  important  branch 
of  knowledge,  hitherto  received  that  attention  which  its  inti- 
mate connexion  with  the  concerns  of  human  life  indisputably 
demands.  Some  occasional  parts  of  the  writings  of  Petrarca, 
and  several  of  the  treatises  and  dialogues  of  Foggio  Bracciolini, 
may  be  considered  among  the  earliest  and  most  successful 
attempts  to  diustrate  the  principles  of  moral  conduct,  and  (u 
regulate  the  intercourse  of  society.  Before  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  Matteo  Boaso,  principal  of  the  monastery  of 
Fiesole,  had  also  undertaken  to  recommend  and  to  enforce 
various  branches  of  moral  duty,  in  separate  Latin  treatisee, 
written  with  great  apparent  sincerity,  and  not  without 
pretensions  to  perspicuity  and  to  elegance. ^^  It  may  indeed 
be  admitted  as  a  charactoristic  of  a  vigorous  and  an  indepen- 
dent mind,  that,  at  a  time  when  theological  snhtilties  and 
scholastic  parodoxes  had  so  deeply  entangled  the  human 
faculties,  this  venerable  ecclesiastic  could  free  himself  from 
their  bonds,  so  as  to  observe,  with  a  distinct  and  penetratinjr 
eye,  the  relations  and  connexions  of  human  life,  and  to  apply 
to  their  regulation  the  dictates  of  sound  reason  and  the  precepts 
of  genuine  religion.  A  more  powerful  and  more  successful 
effort  was  made  by  the  celebrated  Pontano,  whose  prose  works 
consist  chiefly  of  treatises  on  the  various  branches  of  moral 
duty  ;  some  of  which,  as  applying  more  generally  to  the  cou- 
fi  of  states  and  of  princes,  may  he  considered  as  illustrnting 
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tlie  tcience  of  politic; ;   whilst  others,  relating  to  indli 
conduct,    &ro  intended  to  define  the   duties   of  piivato  1L^0< 
Under   the  former  head    may   be   claeaed    his   treaties    "Da 
Principe,"  addressed  to  Alfonso,  duke  of  Cahibria,  in  which 
he  has  attempted  to   define    and   exemplify    the   duties    and 
conduct  of  a  sovereign.     This  piece,  written  upwards  of  twentjt 
years  before  the  treatise  of  Maehiavelli,  under  tlie  same  title, 
and  on  the  same  Bubjcet,  ia  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  it  foi 
the  sound  maxima  of  policy  which  it  professes  to  inculcate,  and 
the   noble   examples   which  it  holds  up  for  future  imltatioib 
The  great  distiuction  between  those  productions  ia,  that  in  tfas 
work  of  Pontano  politics  are  considered  as  a  most  important 
branch  of  morals,  whilst  in  that  of  Machiavelli  they  appear  to 
he  merely  an  artifice  employed  to  accomplish  some  immediate 
end,  which  is  frequently  most  injurious  to  him  who  obtoina  it> 
"He    who    wishes    to  govern  well,"   says  Pontano, 
propose  to  himself  liberality  ond  clemency  as  tJie  first  rules 
hie  conduct.     By  the  former  he  will  convert  his  enemies  in 
friends,  and  even  recal  the  treacherous  to  fidelity.     The  latt 
will  secure  to  him  the  affection  of  all  men,  who  will  veners 
him  as  a  divinity.     United  in  a  sovereign  they  render  hi 
indeed  most  like  to  God,  whose  attribute  it  is  to  do  good  to  a 
and  to  spare  those  who  fall  into  error."  •••••"  It  ia  ni 
however,  of  so  much  importance  to  be  esteemed  even  huma: 
and  liberal,  as  it  is  to  avoid  those  vices  which  are  consider 
as  their  opposites.     An  inordinate  desire  to  obtain  that 
belongs,  and  is  dear  to  others,  is,  in  a  sovereign,  the  origin 
great  calamities.     Hence  arise  proscriptions,  exiles,  torment 
executions  ;  and  hence,  too,  it  ia  often  truly  said. 


Uapiemd  uid  bloodlcsEto  the  rcalmii  boldw, 

"What  indeed  can  he  more  absurd  in  a  sovereign,  or  loR> 
conducive   to  his  own  safety,  than,  instead  of  displaying  a 
example  of  humanity,  to  shew  himself  severe  and  arrogant 
Inhumanity  is  the  mother  of  hatred,  as  haughtiness  ia  of  cruel^, 
and  both  of  them  arc  bad  protectors  either  of  lifo  i 
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authority."*  Theae  maxims  he  confijTaa  by  numerous  ex- 
nmples  from  ancieut  and  madem  times,  wliich  shew  the  extent 
of  his  acquirementa,  and  greatly  enliven  hia  work.  But  tte 
Btrongeet  inatance  that  history  afibrda  of  the  truth  of  these 
toaiiraa,  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  that  of  Alfonao  himself,  to 
whom  they  were  ho  ineffectually  addressed,  t 

Of  the  other  pieces  of  Pontano,  one  of  the  most  extenaiTu 
and  important  ia  hia  treatise  "  De  Obedientia,"  in  five  boots  ; 
under  which  title  he  haa  comprehended  no  incooaiderable  por- 
tion of  the  system  of  moral  duty.  J  In  the  commencement  of 
this  work  he  ohaervea,  that  "  tho  efforts  of  both  ancient  and 
tnodera  philosophy,  as  well  aa  of  both  divine  ttnd  human  law, 
are  chiefly  directed  to  compel  the  passions  of  the  mind  to  sub- 
mit to  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  to  prevent  them  from  break- 
ing loose,  and  wandering  without  a  guide. "  Under  this  exten- 
sive idea  of  obedience,  he  takes  occasion  to  treat  on  the  chief 
duties  of  life,  as  justice,  prudence,  firmnesa,  and  temperance  ; 
continually  intermixing  his  precepts  with  examples,  many  of 
which,  being  the  result  of  his  own  observations,  have  preserved 
a  great  number  of  historical  and  literary  anecdotes,  not  else- 
where to  be  found.  Besides  these  works,  Pontano  produced 
several  others  on  various  topics  connected  with  moral  conduct, 
which  he  has  illustrated  in  a  simiiar  manner.§  These  writmga 
of  Pontano  display  great  reflection.,  learning,  and  experience  ; 
and  if  the  severity  of  his  judgment  had  been  equal  to  the 
fertility  of  his  genius,  and  had  been  suffered  to  exert  itself  in 
correcting  those  superfluities  with  which  hia  works  sometimes 
abound,  he  would  have  merited  a  ranli,  in  this  most  important 
department  of  science,  to  which  very  few  writers,  either  of 
lent  or  modem  times,  could  justly  have  aspired.  It  might 
e  been  expected  that  hia  example  would  have  prepared  the 
way  to  a  further  proficiency  in  these  studies,  especially  as  bo 
had  divested  them  of  the  scholastic  shackles  in  which  they  had 
been  confined,  and  had  directed  them  to  the  great  objects  of 
practical  utility  ;  but,  amidst  the  convulsions  of  war,  and  the 
diaaipationa  of  domestic  life,  his  works  were  probably  neglected 
or  forgotten  ;   and  it  is  certain,  at  least,  that  the  age  in  which 
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he  lived  produced  no  moral  writer  of  eqiinl  iadustiy,  or  of  a{Vti 
merit.  The  profeasors  of  Rome,  of  Padua,  and  other  ItaUao 
academies,  thought  it  sufficient  to  confine  their  comments  to 
tho  works  of  Aristotle ;  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  the 
treatise  of  Cicero  "  De  OfficitB."  instead  of  being  considered  at 
a  model  of  imitation,  was  regarded  as  an  object  of  criticisni 
and  of  reproof.* 

With  respect,  HoweTor,  to  the  regulation  of  individual  inter- 
course by  the  rules  of  civility  and  good  breeding,  which  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  minor  duties  of  society,  a  work  of  estra^ 
ordinary  merit  was  written  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.  This  is  the 
"  Libro  del  Cortegiano,"  of  the  Count  lialdasaare  Castiglione, 
who  has  before  occurred  to  our  notice  ;  but  a  more  particular 
account  of  BO  accomplished  a  nobleman,  and  so  elegant  a 
scholar,  who  shared  in  an  eminent  degree  the  esteem  of  Leo  X,, 
eaniiot  be  uninteresting.  He  was  bom  at  his  fantily  villa  of 
Casatico,  in  the  territory  of  Mantua,  in  the  year  1473,  and  was 
the  son  of  the  Count  Cristoforo  Castiglione,  by  his  wife  Louisa 
Gonznga,  a  near  relation  of  the  sovereign  family  of  that  n 
In  bis  early  years  he  was  sent  to  Milan,  where  he  was  instruct 
in  the  Latin  language  by  Giorgio  Merula,  and  in  Greek  t 
Demetrius  Chalcondyles.  Having  there  distinguished  h 
by  his  personal  accompliahreients,  and  particularly  by  his  s 
in  horsemanship  and  arms,  he  entered  into  the  military  service 
of  Lodovico  Sforaa,  without,  however,  relinquishing  his  literary 
pursuits,  in  which  he  derived  assistance  from  Pilippo  Beroaldo 
the  elder.  With  him  he  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  time  b  ~ 
the  study  of  the  ancient  authors,  on  whose  works  he  comwiittoi 
to  writing  many  leai'ned  notes  and  observations.  His  principi 
favourites  were  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  TibuUus.  Nor  '" 
neglect  the  diatinguiahed  writers  of  his  own  country  ; 
whom  he  is  said  particularly  to  have  admired  tlie  energy  a 
learning  of  Dante,  tho  scftncas  and  elegance  of  Petrarca,  i 
the  facility  and  natural  expression  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici 
of  Politiano.+ 

The  death  of  his  father,  which  was  occasioned  by  a  v 
received  at  tlie  battle  of  the  Taro,  and  the  subsequent  o 
throw  of  Lodovico  Sforza,  having  induced  Castiglioi 
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MilaD,  Iieresorted  tfthtB  relation, PranceBCo,  marquis cf  Mantua, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Naplea,  where  he  was  present  at  tho 
battle  of  the  Gariglione,  in  the  year  l.'jUS,  With  the  consent 
of  the  marquis,  he  EOOn  afterwards  paid  a  visit  to  Rome,  wheie 
he  was  introduced,  by  his  intimate  friend  and  relation,  Cesare 
Gonzaga,  to  Guidubaldo  da  Montefeltro,  dulte  of  Urbino,  who 
had  been  called  to  Rome  in  consequence  of  the  elevation  of 
Julias  II,  to  the  pontificate.  Attracted  by  the  liberality  aLd 
elegance  of  manners  which  distinguished  the  duke  and  the 
gentlemen  of  his  court,  "  Castiglione  entered  into  hia  Bervice. 
to  tho  great  diseatisfaction  of  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  and 
accompanied  bim  to  the  siege  of  Cesena,  which  place  was  then 
held  for  Cseaar  Borgia,  but  which,  together  with  the  city  of 
Imola,  soon  aftcrwaiila  surrendered  to  the  besiegers.  By  the 
fall  of  his  horse  Castiglione  here  received  a  severe  injury  in  his 
foot,  which  rendered  it  necessary  that  he  should  enjoy  somo 
repose  ;  and  he  accordingly  retired  to  Urbino,  where  he  met 
with  a  most  gracious  reception  from  the  duchess,  and  from 
Madonna  Emilia  Pia,  with  whom  he  ever  afterwards  maintained 
Or  iriendly  intercourse,  rendered  more  interesting,  and  not  lese 
honourable,  by  difference  of  sex.*  In  tho  tranquillity  which 
he  here  enjoyed,  he  again  devoted  himself  to  hia  studies,  or 
occasionally  took  a  distinguished  part  in  the  conversation  of  the 
many  eminent  and  learned  men  who  resided  at  that  court,  and 
were  admitted  to  the  literary  assemblies  of  the  duchess,  Ir, 
particular  he  formed  a  strict  intimacy  with  Giuliano  de'  Medici, 
whom  be  has  introduced  as  one  of  the  principal  characters  in 
hia  "  Cortegiano,"  the  lera  of  which  work  is  assigned  to  this 
period.  Such  was  the  friendship  between  them,  that  Giuliano 
had  negotiated  a  marriage  between  his  niece  Clarice,  the 
daughter  of  Piero  de'  Medici,  and  Castiglione  ;  but  political 
motives  induced  her  friends  to  dispose  of  her  in  marriage  to 
Filippo  StroKzi,  through  the  powerful  influence  of  whose  family 
in  Florence  they  hoped  to  regain  their  native  place. f  Castiglione 
continued  in  the  service  of  the  duke  until  the  death  of  that 
learned  and  accomplished  prince,  in  the  year  1508  ;  having 
lopresented  him  in  several  embaasies  to  foreign  powers,  and 
(rarticulariy  in  the  year  1506,  when  he  came  to  England  to  be 
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initollcd  as  a  knight  of  tlip  garter,  m  the  Jiama  of  the  duk^ 
upon  whom  that  honour  had  been  conferred  by  Henry  VH,"" 

After  tbe^  ^cath  of  the  duke,  Castiglione  continued  in 
service  of  bis  Huccessor,  Francesco- Maria  della  Rorere. 
asRotsi nation  of  the  cardinal  of  Pavia  by  the  hands  of  tho 
duke,  and  the  resentment  of  Juliue  II.,  who  in  consequence 
of  this  sacrilegious  murder  deprived  his  uepbev  of  his  dignitiei 
ond  estates, •  threw  the  court  of  Urbino  iiito  great  agitatiwii 
and    distress,    and    every    method  was   resorted   to  that   wrt 
thought   likely  to  mitigate  tho   anger  of  the  pontiff, 
journey  to  Rome  to  receive   absolution  for  bis  crime,  the  dukflf 
was  accompanied  by  Castiglione.      The  various   services  > 
dered  by  him  to  tbe  duke  were  rewarded  by  a  grant  of 
castle   ond    territory    of    Giiiestrato,   which    were    afterwi 
esebanged,  at  hia  reijuest,  for  the  territory  of  NuvelUra, 
two   miles   from   Pesaro,   where  he  had   nn   excellent   palaoe«< 
good  air,  fine  views  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  a  fertile  soil  i 
advantages  with  wbieb  be  declares   himself  bo  perfectly 
fied,  that  be  has   only  to  pray  that  God  would  give  bun  a  diB- 
position  contentedly  to  enjoy  them. 

On  the  death  of  Julius  IL,  in  February,  1513,  and  ths' 
election  of  Leo  X.,  Costiglione  was  despatched  by  tbe  duks 
of  Urbino  to  Rome,  in  the  character  of  ambassador  to  tha 
holy  see  ;  where  he  obtained  tbe  particular  favour  of  the  pope, 
who  confirmed  to  him  tbe  grant  of  his  territory  of  Nuveilora, 
and  manifested  on  all  occasions  tbe  greatest  respect  for  hia 
talents  and  opinions,  particularly  on  subjects  of  taste.  He 
had  now  frequent  opportunities  of  enjoying  the  society  of  hia 
former  friends  ;  among  whom  wero  Sadoleti,  Bembo,  FilJppo 
Beroaldo  the  younger,  the  poet  Tcbnldeo,  and  Kederigo  FregOBO* 
arebbisbop  of  Salerno,  nepbcw  of  tbe  ducbcss  of  Urbino.  Ha 
maintained  a  strict  intimacy  with  Micbet-Agnolo,  with  RalTaelb; 
and  with  the  many  other  eminent  artists  then  resident  at  Rome  i 
nor  was  there  perhaps  any  person  of  his  age  whose  opinion  was 
with  more  confidence  resorted  to,  on  account  of  his  judgment 
in  architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  and  other  works  of  art  t 
insomuch,  that  it  is  said  that  Raffaello  himself  was  frequently 
accustomed  to  consult  him  on  bis  most  important  works  t     Tc 
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'  tfae  predilection  of  an  amatenr  he  united  the  science  of  an 
antiqiiariiin,  and  was  indefatigeble  in  collecting  not  only  liift 
worka  of  the  great  maBtera  of  his  own  times,  but  abo  bualB, 
BtatucB,  cameoB,  and  other  remaina  of  ancient  art. 

The  marriage  of  Castigliona,  io  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1516,  with  Ippolita,  doughter  of  the  Count  Guido  Torello,  a 
ladj  of  great  accompli shmenta  and  high  rank,  her  mother 
'  eing  the  daughter  of  GioYanni  Bentivoglio,  lord  of  Bologna, 
detained  him  for  some  time  at  Mantua.  It  appears,  however, 
that  even  after  hie  marriage  he  continued  to  spend  the  chief 
port  of  his  time  at  Borne,  whilst  hie  ^fe  remained  with  her 
fricnda  at  Mantua  ;  a  circumatance  which  may  he  supposed  to 
have  given  rise  to  those  tender  and  aifectionata  remonstrancei 
which  he  has  himself  so  elegantly  espresMed  in  an  Ovidian 
epistle,  written  in  the  name  of  his  wife,  which  not  only  dis- 
playa  many  traits  in  his  character  and  conduct,  but  affords  a 
satisfactory  proof,  that  as  a  Latin  poet  he  might  justly  rank 
with  the  moat  eminent  of  his  conteaLporaiies.""'  The  death  of 
hia  lady,  which  happened  in  child-bed,  whilst  he  was  still 
detained  at  Rome  in  the  character  of  ambassador,  from  his 
relation  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  rendered  him  for  some  time 
aaulable.  The  attention  of  the  cardinals  and  most  dia- 
tinguiahed  persons  in  the  Koman  court  was  devoted  to  mitigate 
his  grief,  and  Leu  X,,  aa  a  mark  of  his  particular  esteem, 
conferred  on  him,  about  the  same  time,  a  pension  of  two 
hundred  gold  crowns. 

On  the  death  of  the  pontiff,  Caetiglione  reroaincd  in  Rome 
until  the  election  of  Adrian  VI.,  eoon  after  whose  arriral  at 
that  city  he  returned  to  Mantua;  but  on  the  election  of  Cle- 
ment VII.,  in  the  year  1623,  he  was  again  despatched  by  the 
marquia  of  Mantua  to  Rome.  The  new  pontiff,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  his  integrity,  talents,  and  experience,  and  who 
had  Dccaaion  to  send  an  ambassador  to  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
selected  him  for  this  purpose,  and  having  obtained  the  consent 
of  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  despatched  him  h)  Madrid,  where  he 
arrived  in  the  month  of  March.  1525,  greatly  honoured,  aa  he 
expresses  it,  throughout  his  whole  journey,  but  especially  on 
hia  arrival  at  Madrid,  where  the  emperor  received  him  with 
particular  attention  and  kindness  Whilst  he  was  engaged  in 
this  mission,  and  endeavouring  to  the  utmost  of  his  abilities  to 
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reconcile  tho  difTcrencea  between  the  European  powers,  lie 
ceived  the  alarming  intelligence  of  the  capture  and  sacking 
the  citj  of  Rome,  and  of  the  imprisonment  of  the 
pontiff.     The  extreme  grief  which  lie  experienced  on  this  occft-^ 
sion  w(ia  rendered  atill  more  poignant,  hy  a  letter  from  the  pope, 
complaining  that  he  had  not  given  him  timely  information,  so 
OS  to  enable  him  to  avoid  the  disaster.     This  produced  a  long 

{' ustificatory  reply  from   Castiglione,  in  which  he  recapitulates 
lis  efforts  and  his  services,  both  before  and  after  this  unfortu- 
nate event,   the  plan  of  which  bad  not  been  laid  in  Spain,  hut 
in  Italy,  ami  asserts,  that  ha  had  prevailed  on  the  Spanish  pre- 
lates to  suspend  the  performance  of  divine  offices,  and  to  address 
themselves  in  a  body  to  the  emperor  to  demand  the  liheration 
of  their  chief,  the  vicar  of  Christ  on  earth.    By  tliesc  represen- 
tations he  succeeded  in  removing  the  unfounded  prepossess  ions 
which  the  pope  had  entertained  against  him;  hut  the  wound 
which  his  own  sensibility  had  received  from  these  imputations 
was  too  deep  to  admit  of  n  cure.      The  favours  of  the  emperor, 
who  conferred  on  him  the  privileges  of  a  denizen  in  Spain,  i 
nominated  him  biahop  of  Arila,  which  see  produced  a  large 
venue,  were  insufficient  to  restore  him  tohia  former  tranqnillil 
and  a  feverish  indisposition  of  six  days'  continuance,  termiuB ' 
his  life  at  Toledo,  on  the  second  day  of  February,  152S,  at 
age  of  little  more  than  fifty  years,    His  eulogy  was  pronounced 
in  a  few  words,  but  with  great  justice,  by  the  emperor  himsulf, 
who,  on  this  event,  said  to  Lodovico  Strozzi,  nephew  of  Cas- 
tiglione, "  I  assure  you  we  have  lost  one  of  the  roost 
pliahed  gentlemen  of  tho  age."*" 

The  celebrated  "  Libro  del  Cortegiauo,"  which  bad  engaj^ 
the  attention  of  Castiglione  for  several  years,  was  terminal 
in  1518,  when  it  was  sent  by  its  author  to  Bembo,  that 
might  revise  it  and  give  his  opinion  upon  it.  Castiglione  wi 
however,  in  no  haste  to  commit  it  to  the  press,  tho  first  editi 
being  printed  in  the  year  1528,  by  the  succeasors  of  Aldo 
Venice.  Of  a  wort  which  has  been  so  generally  read,  b 
which  has  been  translated  into  moat  of  the  modem  languaj 
of  Europe,  a  particular  account  is  now  superfluous, 
however,  be  observed,  that  although  this  treatise  profe 
to  define  the  qualifications  of  a  perfect  courtier,  yet  it  cmbraoUj 
a  great  variety  of  subjects;  iusomuch  that  there  are  few  queoi'] 
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tions  of  importance,  either  in  science  or  morals,  vhicb  are  not 
therein  touclied  upon  or  discussed.  The  merit  of  the  work  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  a.  pervading  rectitude  of  principle,  by  the 
JDCulcation  of  true  sentiments  of  honour,  and  h;  precepts  of 
magnanimity,  of  propriety,  of  temperance,  of  modesty;  nnd  of 
decorum,  wliich  render  it  equally  fit  for  perusal  in  all  times, 
by  both  sexes,  and  by  every  rank.  The  style,  although  con- 
fessedly not  uniformly  Tuscan,  Js  pure  and  elegant,  aud  if  wo 
could  excuse  in  some  of  the  interlocutors  a  prolisity  which 
seems  to  have  been  common  to  the  age,  this  production  might 
be  esteemed  a  perfect  model  of  colloquial  composition.^'' 

To  enumerate  among  the  moralists  the  writers  of  novels  and 
romances,  may  scarcely  be  thought  allowable;  yet  aa  human 
life  and  manners  are  their  profeaaed  subjects,  tliey  may  per- 
haps, without  any  great  impropriety,  be  noticed  on  this  occa- 
sion. It  is  true  their  end  is,  in  general,  rather  to  amuse  than 
to  instruct;  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  works  of  this  nalure 
which  were  produced  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  they  were  rather 
calculated  to  counteract  than  to  promoto  those  maiims  of  virtue 
and  decency,  which  the  moralist  ib  most  earnest  to  inculcate. 
The  earliest  collection  of  novels,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  earliest 
Bpecimens  that  now  remains  of  the  Italian  language,  is  the 
"  Cento  Novelie  Antichc,"""  of  which  numerous  copies  existed 
before  the  time  of  Boccaccio,  who  has  occasionally  been  indebted 
to  it  for  the  materials  of  some  of  his  tales.  This  production 
is  wholly  different  from  the  "  Cent  Nouvelles  Nouvelles,"  which 
is  an  original  French  work  of  much  later  date,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  written  for  the  amusement  of  Louis  XI.  before 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  during  his  reti-eat  to  tht'  castle 
of  Guenepe,  in  Brabant,  between  tho  yeare  1457  and  1461. 
Soon  after  the  publicaiion  of  tho  "  Dccameroue,"  which,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  its  moral  tendency,  certainly  contri- 
buted in  an  eminent  degree  to  purify  and  polish  the  Italian 
tongue,  several  other  writers  employed  their  talents  on  similar 
subjects.  The  novels  of  Franco  Sacehetti  appeared  about  the 
year  1376;  those  of  Giovanni-Fiorentino,  under  the  name  of 
"Peeorone,"  in  1378;*  and  thoae  of  Masueeio  Salemitanu, 
under  the  title  of  "  Ceuto  NoveUe,"  soon  after  the  year  140O.t 
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and  witliout  liny  other  effects  than  the  apparel  which  be  wore. 
Being  retained  in  the  service  of  the  eminent  merchant  AgoBtiDO 
Chi^,  he  was  dijtmiBaed  on  nccount  of  having  been  detected  la 
a  theft.  Ho  then  became  a  domestic  of  the  cardinal  di  S. 
Giovanni,  on  whoao  death  he  obtained  nn  employment  in  Ihe 
Valican  under  Julius  II.,  by  whoae  orders  he  was,  however, 
soon  afterivards  expelled  from  the  court.  On  an  eicursion  whicb 
ho  made  into  Lombardy,  he  rendered  bim«elf  remarkable  by  the 
extreme  licentiousness  of  his  conduct,  which  did  not  prevent 
him  from  being  received  at  Ravenna  into  a  confraternity  of 
monks.  On  bis  second  visit  to  Rome  be  found  the  jiootifical 
chair  filled  by  LooX.,  who,  considering  him  as  a  man  of  talents, 
admitted  him  to  a  share  of  that  bounty  wbicb  he  so  liberally 
dispensed  on  all  wbo  did,  and  on  many  who 'did  not  deserve  it ; 
and  Aretino  has  biniaclf  boosted,  ibat  on  one  occasion  he 
received  from  this  pontitt'  n  present  in  money  to  a  princely 
amount.  The  protection  of  Leo  was  accompanied  by  that 
of  the  cardinal  Giullo  de'  Medici,  who,  on  his  becoming 
supreme  pontiff  by  the  name  of  Clement  VII.,  continued  h' 
favour  to  Aretino,  These  obiigitions  are  confesaed  by  hini; 
in  various  parts  of  his  writings  ;*  yet,  with  an  ingratitude  a 
an  inconsistency  which  marked  the  whole  of  his  conduct, 
complained,  long  after  the  death  of  both  these  pontiffs,  t) 
in  return  fur  all  his  services,  tliev  had  only  repaid  him  « 
cruelties  and  injuries.  Being  compelled  to  abandon  the  e 
of  Rome,  on  account  of  the  share  which  he  hod  in  the  i 
decent  set  of  prints  designed  by  Giulio  Romano,  and  ODgrard 
by  Marc-Antonio  Raimonda,  to  whicb  Aretino  had  fumisb^ 
Italian  verses,""  be  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  distingaishd 
commander,  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  captain  of  the  Bande  t. 
whose  favour  he  obtained  in  an  uncommon  degree,  and  i 
died  in  his  arms  in  the  month  of  December,  1526,  of 
from  the  shot  of  a  musket.  The  credit  which  be  had  acquire 
by  the  friendship  of  thi.i  eminent  soldier,  recommended  him  tj 
the  notice  of  many  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  the  timea.* 
From  this  period  he  fiied  bis  readence  at  Venice,  and  resolvt 
not  to  attach  himself  to  any  patron,  but  to  enjoy  his  freedM 
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and  to  Drocure  his  own  subsistence  hj  the  eiercise  of  his 
talents  and  the  labours  of  his  pen. 

It  would  be  as  diagusting  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the 
indecent  and  abominable  writings  of  Aretino,  as  it  would  be 
tiresome  to  peruae  those  long  and  tedioua  pieces  on  religious 
Bubjeets,  by  which  he  moat  probablj  sought  to  counterbalance, 
in  the  pubUc  opinion,  the  profanenees  of  his  other  producttous. 
It  may,  indeed,  truly  be  said,  that  of  all  the  efforts  of  his  abili- 
ties, in  prose  and  in  Terse,  whether  sacred  or  profane,  epic  or 
dramatic,  panegyrical  or  satirical,  and  notwithstanding  their 
great  number  and  variety,  not  one  piece  exists  which  in  point 
of  literary  merit  is  entitled  to  approbation  ;  yet  the  commenda- 
tiooa  which  Aretino  received  from  hi  a  contemporaries  are  beyond 
eiample ;  and  by  hia  unblushing  effrontery  and  the  artful  inter- 
mixture of  censure  and  adulation,  he  contrived  to  lay  under  con- 
tribution almost  all  the  sovereigns  and  eminent  men  of  bis  time, 
Francis  I.  not  only  presented  him  with  a  chain  of  gold,  and 
afforded  him  other  marks  of  his  liberality,  but  reqneated  that 
the  pope  would  allow  him  the  gratification  of  his  society. 
Henry  VIII.  sent  him  at  one  time  three  hundred  gold  crowns,"" 
and  the  emperor  Charles  V.  not  only  allowed  him  a  considerable 
pension,  but  on  Aretino  being  introduced  to  him  by  the  duke  of 
Urbino  on  his  way  to  Pesohiera,  placed  him  on  his  right  hand 
and  rode  with  him  in  intimate  conversation.  The  diatinctions 
,  which  he  obtained  by  his  adulatory  sonnets  and  epistles,  from 
Julius  III.,  were  yet  more  extraordinary.  The  present  of  a 
thousand  gold  crowns  was  accompanied  by  a  papal  bull,  nomi- 
nating him  a  Cavaliere  of  the  order  of  5'.  Pietro,  to  which  dig- 
nity was  also  aimexed  an  annual  income.  These  favours  and 
distinctions,  which  were  imitated  by  the  inferior  sovereigns  and 
chief  nobihty  of  Europe,  excited  the  vanity  of  Aretino  to  such 
a  degree,  that  he  entertained  the  strongest  expectations  of  being 
created  a  cardinal  ;  for  the  reception  of  which  honour  he  had 
actually  begun  to  mate  preparations.*  He  asaomed  the  titles 
of  Jl  Bivino,  and  U  FlageUo  de'  Principi.  Medals  were  struck 
in  honour  of  hiiu,  representing  him  decorated  with  a  chain  of 
gold,  and  on  the  reverse  the  princes  of  Europe  bringing  to  Iiim 
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iheir  tribute.  Even  his  mother  and  his  daughter  were  repre> 
geiited  in  meddls  with  appropriate  inHPriptions.  Ilis  portrait 
wfts  frequantly  painted  by  the  best  artiatB  of  tlie  time,  and  par- 
ticularly by  the  celebrated  Titiano,  with  whom  he  lived  in  hahtli 
of  intimacy  j  insomuch  that  it  niay  justly  bo  asserted,  thai, 
from  the  days  of  Homer  to  the  preseut,  no  person  who  founJeJ 
his  claims  to  public  favour  merely  on  his  literary  talents,  evM 
obtained  one  half  of  the  honours  and  emoluments  wliich  were 
lavished  on  this  illiterate  pretender. 

Great,  however,  as  these  distinctions  were,  they  were  nut 
enjoyed  bj  Aretino  without  considerable  deductions,  and  fre- 
quent mortifications  and  disgraee.  In  the  pontificate  of  Lea  X. 
he  was  twice  in  danger  of  his  life  from  the  attacks  of  thoae 
whom  he  had  calumniated,  and  on  one  occasion  owed  hia  eBOaM 
only  to  the  interference  of  hia  friend  Ferraguto  di  Lazzara.  He 
also  met  with  a  Hrm  opponent  in  the  reepectabte  and  learned 
Giammatteo  Ghiberti,  bishop  of  Verona  and  apostolic  datary, 
who  used  all  Ins  efforts  to  atrip  the  mask  from  this  ehamelesi 
impostor.  A  still  more  formidable  adversary  appeared  under 
the  pontificate  of  Clement  VII.,  in  Aehille  della  Volta,  a  gen- 
tleman of  Bologna,  then  resident  in  Borne,  on  vihom  Aretino 
had  written  a  satirical  sonnet,  and  who  repaid  Itim  with  five 
wounds  of  a  dagger,  one  of  which  was  for  some  time  supposed 
to  be  mortal.  In  consequence  of  a  lampoon,  written  bj  Aretino 
when  at  Venice,  against  the  distinguished  commander  Pietro 
Strozzi,  who,  in  the  year  1542,  wrested  from  the  Imperialists 
the  fortress  of  Marano,  that  haughty  soldier  gave  him  to  under- 
stand, that  if  he  re|>eated  the  insult  he  would  have  him  assassi- 
nated even  in  his  bed  ;  in  conBe({uence  of  which  he  lived  under 
great  apprehensions  as  long  as  Strozzi  remained  in  the  Venetian 
territories.  A  singular  interview  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
between  Aretino  and  Tinlnretto  the  painter,  on  whom  he  had 
lavished  hia  abuse.  Tintoretto  having  invited  him  to  his  house 
under  the  pretext  of  painting  his  portrait,  seated  him  in  a  chair 
as  if  for  that  purpose  ;  but  instead  of  taking  up  his  pencils,  the 
painter  drew  from  his  bosom  a  large  pistol,  which  he  levelled  at 
Aretino.  The  conscious  and  terrified  libeller  cried  out  for  mercy, 
when  Tintoretto  said  with  groat  gravity.  Compose  yotireelf 
v.-hihl  I  take  measure  of  you.  and  moving  the  direction  of  the 
Distol  slowly  from  head  to  foot,  he  added,  I  find  you  are  jiM 
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'the  Ifttffth  of  ttco  pistoh  and  a  half.  Aretino  understood  th« 
leasOD,  and  from  this  time  avowed  himself  tliD  painter's  warmest, 
friend.*  On  another  occasion  he  incurred  tho  resentment  of 
the  English  ambassador  at  Venice,  by  insolently  insinuating 
that  he  had  detained  in  his  hands  the  money  remitted  by  his 
Bovercign  as  a  present  to  Aretino  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
ambassador  is  said  to  havo  hired  six  or  seven  persons  to  attack. 
him  with  cudgels,  which  he  represented  as  a  design  to  murder 
him.'"  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  Aretino  eiperi- 
enced  on  many  occasions  similar  treatment ;  on  which  account 
Eoccaliiii  has  humorously  called  him  "  the  loadstone  of' clubs 
and  daggers  ; "  adding,  "  that  those  persons  who  were  as  ready 
of  hand  as  he  was  of  speech,  had  left  their  marks  in  such  a 
manner  on  hia  face,  his  breast,  and  his  arms,  that  he  was 
streaked  all  over  like  a  chart  of  navigation." 

arrogance  and  efirontery  of  Aretino  escape  the 
f  his  nimierous  literary  adversaries,  who  availed 
of  every  opportunity  to  render  him  an  object  of 
ridicule  and  contempt ;  as  a  contrast  to  the  ostentatious  medals 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  struck  in  honour  of  himself,  others 
were  made  public,  exhibiting' his  resemblance  on  one  side,  and 
on  the  other  a  most  indecent  device,  as  emblematical  of  his 
character  and  writings.  On  the  report  of  his  being  mortally 
wounded  by  Achille  della  Yolta  in  Konie,  Girolamo  Casio,  a 
cavalier  of  Bologna,  wrote!  a  sonnet  of  exultation,  and  on  his 
recovery  another  equally  satirical  and  vehement.  The 
enmity  of  the  good  prelate  Gh'iborti  was  seconded  by  the  keen 
satire  of  Bemi,  who  was  employed  by  him  in  his  office  as 
datary  of  the  holy  see,  and  who  produced  a  sonnet  against 
Aretino,  which  in  point  af  vivacity,  scurrility,  and  humour,  has 
perhaps  never  been  equalled  ;t  but  the  most  inveterate  enemy 
of  Aretino,  was  Nicold  Franco,  who,  after  having  been  for 
iistant  in  the  composition  of  his  various  works, 
became  at  length  his  rival,  and  whilst  he  at  least  equalled  hini 
in  virulence  and  licentiousness,  greatly  surpassed  him  in 
learning  and  abilities.  On  being  driven  by  Aretino  from  his 
house,  and  finding  that  Aretino,  on  reprinting  the  first  volumo 
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of  his  letters,  had  omitted  some  paegagcB  in  «hlch  he  hid 
before  spoken  of  him  witli  great  approbation,  Franco  was  so 
exasperated  that  he  attacked  his  adversary  in  a  series  of 
indecent,  satirica],  aod  ludicrous  sonnets,  which  he  continued 
to  pour  forth  agunst  him,  until  he  had  completed  a  volume. 
In  defiance  of  decency  this  collection  has  been  several  times 
reprinted,  and  is  certainly  not  less  diBgracofiU  to  the  memorj 
of  its  author  than  to  that  of  his  opponent,'"  Other  persons  ot 
much  more  reepectablc  character  also  animadTerted  with  great 
severity  on  the  conduct  and  nritingti  of  Aretino  ;  and  if  on  the 
one  hand  he  was  flattered  as  an  earthly  divinity,  on  the 
other. he  was  treated  as  the  outcast  of  society,  and  the  oppro- 

The  death  of  Aretino  is  said  to  have  resembled  his  life. 
Being  informed  of  some  outrageous  instance  of  obscenity  com- 
mitted by  his  sisters,  who  were  courtesans  at  Venice,  he  was 
suddenly  affected  with  so  violent  a  fit  of  laughter  that  he  over- 
turned his  chair,  and  thereby  received  an  injury  on  his  head 
which  terminated  his  days.  This  story,  however  estraordiottry, 
is  not  wholly  discredited  by  the  accurate  Mozzuchelli  ;  who 
further  informs  us,  although,  as  be  admits,  on  doubtfal 
evidence,  that  when  Aretino  was  on  the  point  of  death,  and 
had  received  extreme  unction,  be  exclaimed,  h 


The  enemies  of  Aretino,  not  appeased  by  his  death,  hare' 
commemorated  him  by  an  epitaph  as  profane  as  his  own 
wiitings,  which  has  been  repeated,  with  several  variations,  in 
tlie  Italian,  French,  and  Latin  languages,  and  is  erroneoualy 
supposed  to  have  been  engraven  on  his  tomb  in  the  church  ci 
S.  Luca,  in  Venice. 

"  Qui  gia™  I'Arelin,  pocta  Tdicd, 


4  and  final  cttsbliihiiient  of  ths  LBunntun  Lfbrarj — Leo  X.  In- 
crcuee  [he  Libnirj  of  the  Vatican— Cuetodi,  or  heepen  of  the  Valicsn 
Libmtj— Lorea™  Pmnenio— Fauslo  Sabeo— Learned  Librarians  of  Ihe 
Tsticu:  iu  the  panUiicale  of  Leo  X. — Tomaeo  Fedm  Inskinmi— Filippo 
Bfroxldo — Zanobio  Acciaiaoli — Girolima  Alesndro — Other  Libiariea  in 
Rome— HiBtociaiis  lu  Uie  time  of  Leo  X.— Nicolii  Madiiayelli— Hit  Wimotj 
ofFiorenee — Ealimate  of  hia  polillcal  vrilinge — Pilippa  de'  Nerli — Jscopo 
KaMi— Francesco  Ouicdardini— His  Hislorj'  of  Italy— PauUo  Giovio— H  is 
Lialoi'ical  works— Miscellaneous  writers— Pierio  Valerianc^Celio  Cidi;iigriini 
— Lilio  Gregorio  Gynddi. 

Bt  no  circumBtBnce  in  the  character  of  an  individual  is  the 
lovo  of  literature  so  etrongly  evinced,  as  by  the  propensity  for 
collecting  together  the  writings  of  illustrious  scholars,  and 
compressing  "  the  soul  of  ages  past"  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  &  library.  Few  persons  have  eiperienced  this  passion  in  an 
equal  degree  with  Leo  X.,  and  still  fewer  have  had  an  equal 
opportunity  of  gratifying  it.  We  have  already  seen,  that  in 
the  year  1508,  whilst  he  was  yet  a  cardinal,  he  had  purchased 
from  the  monks  of  the  convent  of  S.  Marco  at  Florence,  the 
remains  of  the  celebrated  library  of  his  ancestors,  and  had 
transferred  it  to  his  own  house  at  Rome.*  Unwilling,  how- 
ever, to  deprive  his  natiro  place  of  eo  invaluable  a  treasure,  he 
had  not,  on  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate,  thought  proper  to 
unite  this  collection  with  that  of  the  Vatican  ;  but  had 
intmsted  it  to  the  care  ot  the  learned  Varino  Comerti ;  intend- 
ing again  to  remove  it  to  Florence,  aa  to  the  place  of  its  final 
destination.  This  design,  which  he  was  prevented  from 
executing  by  his  untimely  death,  was  afterwards  carried  intn 
effect  by  the  jardinul  Ginlio  de'  Medici,  who,  before  he  attained 
the  supreme  dignity,  had  engaged  the  great  artist  Mlchel- 
Agnolo  Bonarotti,  to  erect  the  magnificent  and  spacioue  edifice 
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near  tlic  church  of  S.  Loreozo,  at  Florence,  where  thuK 
itiestimable  treasures  were  afterwarila  depoaited  ;"*  and  where, 
with  considerable  additions  from  Buhsequcnt  benefactors,  they 
yet  reoiain,  forming,  an  immense  collection  of  manuscriptB  of 
the  oriental,  Greek.  Roman,  and  Italian  writers,  now  deaomi- 
naled  the  "  Bibliotbeca  Mediceo-LaureDtiana.""' 

The  core  of  Leo  X,  in  the  preservation  of  his  domoBtie 
library,  did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  bestowing  the 
moat  sedulous  attention  in  augmenting  that  which  was  destined 
to  the  use  of  himself  and  his  Buccessors  in  the  palace  of  the 
Vatican.  This  collection,  begun  by  that  excellent  and  learned 
aovereigo,  Nicholas  V.,  and  greatly  increased  hy  aucceediiig 
poiitiifs,  was  already  deposited  in  a  suitable  ediSce,  erected  for 
that  purpose  hy  Sixtus  IV.,  and  was  considered  as  the  most 
extensive  assemblage  of  literary  productions  in  all  Italy.  The 
enToys  employed  by  Leo  X,  on  affairs  of  slate  in  various  parts 
of  Europe,  were  directed  to  avail  tliemselvea  of  every  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  these  precious  remains  of  antiquity,  and 
men  of  learning  were  fre<)uently  despatched  to  remote  and  bar- 
barous countries  for  the  sola  purpose  of  diacovering  and  rescuing 
these  works  from  destruction.'^  Nor  did  the  pontiff  hesitaie 
to  render  his  high  office  subservient  to  the  promotion  of  on 
object,  which  lie  considered  as  of  the  ufmost  importance  to  the 
interests  of  literature,  hy  requiring  the  assistance  of  the  other 
sovereigns  of  Christendom  in  giving  effect  to  his  researches.  In 
the  year  1517,  he  despatched  as  his  envoy,  John  Heytmers  de 
Zonvelben,  on  a  mission  to  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Gothland,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  inquiring  after  literary  works, 
and  particularly  historicnl  compositions.  This  envoy  was  fur- 
nished with  letters  from  the  pope  to  the  different  sovereigns 
through  whoso  dominions  he  hod  to  pass,  eameBliy  entreating 
them  to  promote  the  object  of  his  visit  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  Some  of  these  letters  yet  remain,  and  afford  a  decisive 
proof  of  the  ardour  with  which  Leo  X,  engaged  in  this  pursuit.'*' 

With  a  similar  view  he  despatched  to  Venice  the  celebrated 
Agostino  Beazzano,  whom  ho  furnished  with  letter  to  the  doge 
Loredano,  directing  him  to  spare  no  expense  in  the  acquisition 
of  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  authors.  Efforts  so  persevering 
could  not  fail  of  success  ;  and  the  Vatican  library,  dming  tho 
poQti£cBte  of  Leo  X,,  was  augmented  hy  many  vduable  works. 
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which  without  his  vigilance  and  liberality  would  probuhly  hnve 
been  lost  to  the  world." 

On  his  attaining  the  pontifical  dignity,  Leo  X.  found  txio 
office  of  Custode,  or  keeper  of  the  Vatican  library,  intrusted 
to  Lorenzo  Parmenio,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Julius  II.  in 
the  year  151 1,  probably  as  a  reward  for  the  various  productions 
in  Latin  verse,  ia  which  he  has  celebrated  the  civil  and  mihtary 
transactions  of  his  patron.^''  Although  Parmenio  survived  until 
the  year  1529,  jet  it  appears  that  Leo  X,  conferred  the  office 
of  Cuetode  on  Fausto  Sabeo,  of  Brescia,  hut  whether  as  a 
coadjutor  with  Parmenio,  or  as  bis  successor,  and  at  what  pre- 
cise period,  has  not  been  sufficiently  ascertained.*"  Before  his 
nomination  to  this  trust,  which  he  is  said  to  have  held  under 
six  succeeding  pontiffs,  Sabeo  had  been  employed  by  Leo  X. 
in  exploring  distant  regions  for  ancient  manuscripts,  as  appears 
from  several  of  his  Latin  epigrams  ;  a  coUection  of  which  was 
published  at  Rome  in  the  year  1566. t  In  some  of  these  be 
boasts  of  the  important  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  the 
pontiff,  and  complains  that  his  remuneration  had  not  been 
equal  to  his  merits.  After  the  death  of  Leo  X.  he  addressed 
a.  short  poem  to  Clement  VIL,  in  which  he  bestows  on  I^eo 
the  appellations  of  bountiful,  magnanimous,  and  learned,  and 
laments  his  death  with  apparent  sincerity,  although  at  the  same 
time  he  positively  asserts  that  he  never  received  any  reward 
for  all  his  services  ;  an  assertion  which  would  be  better  entitled 
to  credit,  if  Sabco  had  not  ludulged  himself  in  similar  com- 
plaints against  all  the  pontiffs,  by  whose  favour  he  continued 
in  that  office,  which  had  been  first  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
liberality  of  Leo  X. 

In  the  yeor  1527,  when  the  city  of  Rome  was  captured  and 
plundered  by  the  bonditti  under  the  d«ke  of  Boui'bon,^-'  the 
Vatican  library  partook  of  the  general  calamity,  and  many  of 
the  valuable  works  there  deposited  wore  seized  upon,  dispersed, 
or  destroyed  by  the  ignorant  and  ferocious  soldiery.  The 
humiliating  and  dangerous  situation  to  which  Clement  Vll. 
was  reduced  by  this  unexpected  event,  prevented  him  frujn 
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paying  that  attention  to  repair  the  injuryi  wbich  from  liu  veU> 
known  dieposition  to  the  cncouragbmeiit  of  literature,  there  w 
reason  to  believe  he  would  otherwiee  have  dune.  On  this  occa- 
Hion  tho  Cu»tode,  Snbco,  thought  it  neceesary  to  direct  the 
atteotioD  of  the  pontiff  to  the  wretched  stute  of  the  collection, 
which  ho  conceived  might  be  done  with  the  least  offence,  by 
addroBsing  to  him  a  Latin  poem  in  elegiac  verse.  In  thia  piece 
ho  boldly  personifies  the  Vatican  library  under  the  character  of 
a  most  abject,  niiserable,  and  mutilated  figure,  that  intrudes 
herself  on  the  pontiff,  and  represents  her  services,  her  cala- 
mities, and  the  claims  which  she  bag  on  his  favour.*  These 
remonstrances  seem,  however,  to  have  had  little  effect  dm 
this  turbulent  period  ;  and  it  was  not  until  tho  succeeding  p 
tificate  of  Paul  III.  that  the  library  began  to  revive  htan  it 
misfortunes,  and  to  recover  its  former  splendour.  _ 

But  besides  the  Cwtode,  or  ke^er,  this  celebrated  library 
has  alao  required  the  attention  of  a  Bibliotecario,  or  librarian  f 
a  trust  which  has  generally  been  conferred  on  men  eminent 
for  their  rank,  or  distinguished  hy  their  learning,  and  for  ^^ 
long  time  post  has  been  conferred  only  on  a  cardioal  of  t' 
church.''^  At  the  time  of  the  elevation  of  Leo  X.  this  office  W 
filled  by  Tomaso  Fedra  Inghiromi,  who  bad  been  appointed  Ij 
Julius  11.  to  succeed  Qiuliano  di  Volterra,  bishop  of  Ragiut 
in  the  year  1510.     This  eminent  scholar  was  descended  from 
a  noble  family  of  Volterra,  where  in  the  commotionB  which 
took  place  in  the  year  1472, t  his  father  lost  his  hfe,  and  the 
surviving  members  of  the  family,  among  whom  v 
then  only  two  years  of   age,   sought  a   shelter  at   Floreni 
Being  there  received  under  the  immediate  protection  of  Lore 
de'  Medici,  and  having  closely  attended  to  his  studies,  Tonu      __ 
at  thirteen  years  of  age,  was  induced,  by  the  advice  of  that 
great  man,  to  pay  a  visit  to  Rome,  where  he  made  such  a 
rapid  progress  in  his  acquirements  as  to  obtain  an  early  and 
deserved  celebrity. '""  Soon  after  the  accession  of  AIe;tander  VI. 
ho  was  nominated  hy  that  pontiff  a  canon  of  S.   Pietro. 
dignified  with  the  rank  of  a  prelate.     In  tho  year  1495  hov 
was  sent  as  papal  nuncio  into  the  Milanese,  to  treat  with  th 
emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  on  which  embassy  he  bad  the  goo 
fortune  to  obtain,  not  only  ibe  approbation  of  the  pope,  bui| 
■Quirini,  Spec.  I'll  Brix.  p.  173.        f  (^£  Lifo  stLoi.  <Ib  Med. 
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also  the  favour  of  the  emperor,  who  soon  after  tha  return  of 
Inghirami  to  Rotae  transniitted  to  him  from  Inspruck  an  im- 
perial diploma,  hy  which,  after  enumerating  his  varioua  accom- 
plishments, and  particularly  his  oxcellonce  in  poetry  and  Latin 
literature,  he  created  him  count  palatine  and  poet  laureate, 
and  conceded  to  him  the  pririlege  of  emblazoning  the  Austrian 
eagle  in  his  family  arms.  Nor  was  Inghirami  less  favoured  by 
Julius  II.,  who.  besides  appointing  him  librarian  of  the  Vatican, 
conferred  on  him  the  inrportant  office  of  pontifical  secretary, 
which  he  afterwards  quitted  for  that  of  secretary  to  the  college 
of  cardinals,  in  which  capacity  he  was  present  in  the  conclave 
on  tlie  election  of  Leo  X.  By  the  favour  of  the  new  pontiff. 
Inghirami  was  enriched  with  many  ecclesiastical  preferments, 
and  continued  in  his  office  of  librarian  until  his  death,  which 
was  occaaioned  by  an  accident  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  on  the 
sixth  day  of  September,  1516,  when  he  had  not  yet  completed 
the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age.™  To  this  unfortunate  event, 
it  is  probably  owing  that  so  few  of  his  writings  have  reached 
the  present  times.  From  the  testimony  of  his  contemporaries, 
it  is  well  known  that  he  was  the  author  of  many  learned  works. 
Among  these,  his  surviving  friend  Giano  Pairhasio  has  enume- 
rated a  defence  of  Cicero,  a  compendium  of  the  history  of 
Kome,  a  commentary  on  the  poetics  of  Horace,  and  remarks 
on  the  comedies  of  Plautus  ;  but  these  works  were  left  at  his 
death  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  have  since  been  dispersed 
and  lost.  It  has  been  supposed,  and  not  without  reason,  that 
the  additions  to  the  "  Aulularia  "  of  Plautus,  first  published  at 
Paris  in  1513,  are  from  the  pen  of  Inghirami.  For  that  cele- 
brity, of  which  he  has  been  deprived  by  tlie  loss  of  his  writings, 
be  has,  however,  been  in  some  degree  compensated  by  the 
numerous  testimonies  of  applause  conferred  Upon  him  by  hie 
contemporaries,  among  whom  that  of  Erasmus  is  deserving  of 
particular  notice.* 

On  the  death  of  Inghirami,  the  office  of  librarian  of  the 
Vatican  was  conferred  by  Leo  X.  on  Filippo  Beroaldo.  usually 
called  Beroaldo  the  younger.  This  eminent  scholar  sprung 
from  a  noble  family  of  Bologna,  and  was  the  uophewt  and 
pupil  of  Filippo  Beroaldo  the  elder,  under  whose  instructions  ho 

*  Erasra.  Ep.  lib.  ixiii. 
t  LanecUottiVLUdiAiig.ColDcci,p.fi2. 
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ina4o  BQch  an  early  proiicloncy  in  the  Greek  and 
languages,  tliat  in  the  jear  1496,  when  he  v/as  only  twen^i 
a\x  years  of  ago,  he  was  appointed  public  prafeasor  of  politvl 
literature  in  the  university  of  his  native  place,  Having  after- 
wards chosen  tho  city  of  Rome  as  liis  residenee,  he  there 
attracted  the  notice  of  Leo  X.,  then  the  eardioal  de'  Medici, 
who  received  him  into  his  service,  and  employed  him  as  his  pri- 
vate Gecrctaiy.*  After  the  acocsaion  of  Leo  to  the  pontificate, 
Beroaldo  was  nominated  propoito,  or  principal  of  the  Komaii 
academy,  t  which  office  he  probably  .relimjuished  on  accepting 
that  of  librarian  of  the  Vatican.  Of  his  critical  taleots  hu 
edition  of  Taeitus,  before  particularly  noticed,  niTorda  a  favoi 
able  specimen  ;  but  Beroaldo  stands  also  eminently  distil 
guished  among  his  countrymen  by  his  talents  for  Latin  poeti 
and  his  three  books  of  odes,  first  published  by  him  in  the  yi 
1530,  were  received  with  auch  applause,  particularly  by  the 
French  nation,  that  he  has  had  no  less  than  six  translators  in 
that  country,  among  whom  is  the  celebrated  Clement  Marot.f 
From  a  poem  of  Marc-Antonio  Flaminio  addressed  to  Beroaldo, 
it  appears  that  he  had  also  undortaken  an  historical  work  on  the 
events  of  his  own  tiroes,  which  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  be 
did  not  live  to  complete.  Beroaldo  also  appears  among  the  ad- 
mirers of  the  celebrated  Roman  courtesan  Imperia,  and  is  said' 
to  have  been  jealous  of  the  superior  pretensioas  of  Sadoleti 
her  favour.^'  The  warmth  of  his  temperament,  indeed, 
ficiently  appears  in  some  of  his  poems.  His  death,  whit 
happened  in  the  year  1518,  is  said  to  hare  been  occosioaed  hf 
some  vexations  which  he  experienced  from  the  pontiff  in  his 
office  as  librarian  ;  §  but  the  authority  of  Valeriano  and  his 
copyists  is  not  implicitly  to  lie  relied  on,  and  the  epitaph  with 
which  Bemho  has  honoured  the  memory  of  Beroaldo,  and  whidtl 
explicitly  asserts  that  Leo  X.  shed  tea  ' '    '  '  " 

considered  as  a  sufficient  proof  that  he  n 
pontiff  to  the  close  of  his  days. 

The  office  of  librarian  of  the  Vatiei 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Beroaldo,  was  so* 
by  the  pontiff  on  Zanobio  Acciajuoli,  i 
Florentine  family,   which  has  produced   many   eminent   i 
Zanohio  was  bom  in  the  year  1461,  and  hariug,  while  yet  a 
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inFant,  been  bBniehed  witli  his  relations,  he  was  recalled  when 
about  siitecn  years  of  age,  by  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  and 
educated  by  bis  directions  with  Lorenzo,  the  son  of  Pier-Fran- 
ceaco  do'  Medici,  to  whom  Zanobio  waa  nearly  related.  Hence 
he  bad  frequent  intercourse  with  Politiano,  Ficino,  and  other 
eiainent  Florentine  scbolora,  whose  favour  and  friendship  be 
conciliated  by  his  early  talents  and  acquirements.  After  the 
death  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  he  become  disgusted  with  the 
commotions  which  agitated  bis  native  place,  and  devoting  him- 
self to  a  monastic  life,  received  from  the  famous  Girolamo 
Savonarola,  about  the  year  1494,  the  habit  of  a  Dominican. 
For  the  more  effectual  promotion  of  his  ecclesiastical  studies,  he 
applied  himself  with  great  industry  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
Hebrew  tongue  ;  but  the  chief  part  of  hia  lime  was  devoted  to 
the  examination  of  the  Greek  manuacripts  in  the  library  of  the 
Mediei,  and  in  that  of  S.  Marco,  at  Florence,  from  which  be 
selected  such  as  had  not  before  been  published,  with  the  desigu 
of  translating  them  into  Latin,  and  giving  them  to  the  world 
through  the  medium  of  tiie  press.* 

On  the  elevation  of  Leo  X.  Zanobio  hastened  to  Borne,  and 
was  received  with  great  kindness  by  the  new  pontiff,  who  en- 
rolled him  among  his  constant  attendants,  and  granted  him  an 
honourable  stipend,  with  a  residence  in  the  oratory  of  S.  Silvestro. 
A  general  chapter  of  his  order  being  held  at  Naples,  in  the 
year  1515,  Zanobio  attended  there,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
viceroy  and  the  general  of  the  order,  made  an  oration  in  Latin 
in  praise  of  the  city  of  Naples,  which  he  afterwards  published 
and  inscribed  to  the  cardinal  of  Arngon,  Upon  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  office  of  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  he  undertook  the 
laborious  task  of  selecting  and  arranging  the  ancient  public 
documents  there  deposited,  containing  imperial  privileges,  bulls, 
and  instruments,  of  which  he  formed  an  enact  index,  and  after- 
wards, by  the  order  of  the  pope,  conveyed  them  to  the  castle  \)f 
S.  Angelo.t  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  unwearied  industry 
of  Zanobio  abridged  his  days,  as  he  did  not  long  st 

1'oy  hia  office,  having  died  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  July 
519.     To  Zanobio  we  are  indebted  for  collecting  and  pi 
ing  the  Greek  epigrams  of  Politiano,  which  were  recommended 
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they  attacked  each  other  with  Buffieient  asperity,  Enum 
alirayE  candidly  acknoirledged  the  great  talents  and  u 
learning  of  his  former  friend, 

In  the  year  1508,  Alcandro  was  invited  to  FariHbyLouis^ 
to  fill  the  place  of  a  professor  in  the  university  of  that  oity, 
eiertiona  there  met  with   the  highest  applause,  and   he  i 
shortly  afterwards  uppoioted  rector  of  that  famous   ( 
contrary  to  the    eipresa  tenor  of  its   statutes,  which  were' 
disponsed  with  in  favour  of  bo  extraordinary  a  scholar.      After 
residing  there  some  years,  he  was  induced  to  quit  that  city  by 
his  apprehensions  of  the  plague,  and  proceeding  through  differ- 
ent parte  of  France,  he  gave  public  lectures  on  the  Greek 
language  ot  Orleans,  Blois,  and  other  places.     At  length  h& 
took,  lip  his  residence  at  Liege,  where  the  priace-hishop  of 
that  city,  Everard  delln  Marca,  nominated  him  a  canon  of  his 
iiathedral,  and  appointed  him  chancellor  of  his  diocese  ;  em- 
ployments which    did   not.   howeviir,  prevent  Aleandro    frooa 
giving  instructions  in  the  Greek  tongue,  which  he  continued  to 
do  there  for  two  years  vith  distinguished  success.      About  th«  , 
middle  of  the  year  1517,  he  was  despatched  to  Rome  by  hia. 
patron,  nho  was  eager  to  obtain  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal,   aii^'l 
who  conceived  that  he  might  avail  himself  of  the  talents  of  ■ 
Aleandro  to  accomplish  his  purpose.      The  reception  which  thfrj 
learned  envoy   experienced  from  Leo  X.   was   such  i 
have  been  expected.     The  pontiff  confessed  that  he  had  nevec  J 
before  met  with  his  equal,  and  requested  the  prince-bishofil 
would  permit  Aleandro  to  quit  his  service  and  enter  into  that  (^1 
the  Roman  church.     The  biahop  was  not  disposed  to  refuse  »■ 
request  which  was  an  earnest  of  his  own  success,     Aleandro  I 
was  first  appointed  secretary  to  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici,,! 
an  office  at  that  time  of  the  highest  trust  ;  and  in  the  yeav.f 

1519,  was  nominated,  by  a  papal  bull,  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  m 
He  did  not,  however,  forget  his  former  patron  ;  and  notwith-  J 
standing  the  many  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend,  I 
he  continued  his  exertions,  as  well  at  R.ome  as  on  his  m' 
into  Germany,  until  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  the  p 
bishop  his  long  expected  dignity." 

On  the  embassy  of  Aleandro  to  the  imperial  diet  in  the  yetil  J 

1520,  his  conduct  drev/  down  upon  him  the  censure  and  abuse.  T 
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not  onlyof  tlie  more  eameBt  rofcnners,  butof  his  former  friend, 
Erasmus,  who  condemned  the  violence  of  hia  zeal  with  greot 
asperity.*  After  the  death  of  Leo  X.  Aleandro  rose  to  high 
dignity  in  the  church.  By  Clement  VII.  he  was  nominated 
nrehbishop  of  Brindisi  and  Oria,  and  was  appointed  apostolic 
nuncio  to  Francis  I.,  whom  he  attended  in  that  capacity  at  the 
hattle  of  Pavia  in  1525.  He  there  met  with  a  disaster  similar 
to  that  of  the  French  monarch  ;  having  heen  made  prisoner  by 
the  Spaniarda  j  and  obtained  hia  release  only  by  the  inter- 
ference of  powerful  friends  and  the  payment  of  a  considerable 
raDBom.'^'  After  haying  performed  several  other  important 
embassies,  and  taken  a  principal  part  for  many  years  in  the 
transaotionfl  of  the  Roman  court,  Aleandro  was,  in  the  year 
1538,  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  cardinal  by  Paul  III.,  on  which 
occasion  he  resigned  his  office  of  iihrarian,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Agostino  Steueo,  afterwards  bishop  of  Chissano,  in  the 
island  of  Candia.  The  death  of  Aleandro,  whii;h  Jotius  in- 
forms us  was  occasioned,  or  accelerated  by  the  too  A-equent  use 
of  medicine,  and  too  curious  an  attention  to  his  health,'"  hap- 
pened at  Rome  in  the  year  1542,  when  he  had  nearly  com- 
pleted his  sixty-second  year.  The  same  author  asserts,  that 
Aleandro  displayed  in  his  last  moments  great  impatience,  and 
was  highly  exasperated  at  the  idea  of  being  cut  off  before  he 
had  finished  the  siity-third  year  of  hia  age.  In  this  case  we 
may,  however,  be  allowed  to  doubt  the  account  of  the  impiety 
of  a  Roman  cardinal,  although  related  by  a  Roman  bishop. 
At  least  such  account  is  in  express  contradiction  to  the  Greek 
epitaph,  which  Aleandro  composed  for  himself  a  short  time 
before  his  death. ^' 

remain  of  Aleandro  are  scarcely  equal  to 
expected  from  hia  acknowledged  learning, 
great  eloquence,  and  uncommon  industry.  The  Greek  Lexicon 
published  under  his  name  at  Paris,  in  1512,  was  compiled  by 
six  of  his  scholars,  and  the  only  share  which  he  took  was  in 
correcting  the  ultimate  proofs  from  the  press,  and  adding 
Bome  words  omitted  in  former  collections.  In  the  samo 
year  he  reprinted  the  Greek  grammar  of  Chrjsoloras,  of  which 
I      he  also  made  a  compendium.     His  treatise,    "Do    Concilio 
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^rreat  use  in  regulating  the  proceedings  of  theCouncil  of  Trent. 
Eraamus  beljefeil  Aleandro  to  have  been  the  author  of  the 
oration  published  under  the  name  of  Juliua  Ccenar  Scaliger,  as 
ftn  answer  to  his  "Ciceroninnus,"  in  the  year  1531,  and  gome 
years  elapsed  before  he  could  bo  convinced  that  it  was  the  work 
of  the  celebrated  acholar  whoso  name  it  bears.  That  so  little 
remains  of  the  writings  of  Aleandro,  may  perhaps  be  attributed 
to  his  various  important  avocations  and  active  hfe  ;  but  Joriui 
informs  us,  that  he  had  so  long  indulged  himself  in  s  certain 
extemporaneous  mode  of  expression,  that  when  he  attempted  to 
exercise  himself  in  well-regulated  composition,  he  found  himself 
unable  to  support  a  clear  and  elegant  style ;  and  Yaleriano, 
whilst  he  acknowledges  the  iutrinaic  value  of  hia  writings,  has 
in  an  elegant  allegory  taied  him  with  obaciirity.*  A  few  of 
the  letters  and  poems  of  AleanJro  have  been  preserved 
various  collections,  and  his  Latin  verses,  "Ad  Julium 
Ncteram,"  are  considered  hy  Fontanini  as  affording  alone 
sufficient  proof  of  the  great  talents  of  their  author. 

The  example  of  Leo  X.  in  collectiag  the  precious  rcmtuns  rf 
ancient  learning,  was  emulated  or  imitated  hy  several  diatin- 
guished  prelates  of  the  Roman  court,  the  extent  of  whose 
collections  resembled  that  of  a  munificent  sovereign,  rather  than 
of  a  private  individual.  Aleandro  had  himself  formed  a  very 
considerable  library,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  monastery  of 
S.  Maria  del  Orto,  in  Venice.  It  was  afterwards  transferred 
to  the  canons  of  S.  Georgio,  of  which  congregation  Aleandro 
had  been  protector  ;  and  has  since  contributed  to  increase  the 
celebrated  library  of  S.  Marco  at  Venice,  Erasmus,  in  a  letter 
written  from  London,  in  the  year  1515,  mentions  the  library  of 
cardinal  Grimani  at  Eome,  as  being  richly  furnished  and 
abounding  in  books  in  all  languages.  This  extensive  colleo* 
tion,  consisting  of  upwards  of  eight  thousand  volumes,  was 
bequeathed  by  the  cardinal,  in  the  year  1523,  to  the  Tegolor 
canons  of  S.  Salvador  in  Venice.  It  was  afterwards  increase ' 
by  the  addition  of  many  valuable  works  by  the  cardini 
patriarch,  Marino  Grimani,  and  was  preser^'cd  until  nearly 
end  of  the  seventeenth   century,  when   it   was  uofortunati 
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destroyed  1>j  fire.*  Equall;  eitenBive  and  equ&llj  unfortunato 
was  the  library  of  cardinal  Sadoleti.  Aft«r  baving  escaped 
from  the  sacrilegiuus  hauds  of  the  barbarianB  during  the 
Hacking  of  Rome,  in  the  year  1527,  the  books  were  put  ou 
board  a  ship  to  be  conveyed  to  the  diocese  of  Sadoleti  in 
France  ;  but  on  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  it  was  discovered  that 
the  passengers  were  infected  with  the  plague  ;  in  consequence 
of  which  they  were  not  permitted  lo  land,  and  the  booke  were 
either  lost  or  carried  to  some  distant  country,  where  Sadoleti 
never  heard  of  them  more.  The  library  of  Bembo  was  rich  in 
valuable  manuEcripts,  and  contained  many  of  the  productions  of 
the  proven^al  poets,  with  whose  language  he  was  well  acquainted. 
He  poHsesfled  also  several  pieces  in  the  hand-writing  of  Petrarca, 
with  other  rare  and  valuable  works,  as  well  printed  as  manu- 
script, which  be  had  collected  at  an  iromense  expense.  Many 
of  these  were  afterwards  united  with  the  ducal  library  of  Urbino, 
whence  they  have  siuce  beeu  transferred  to  that  of  the  Vatican. 
Amongst  them  were  the  two  ancient  copies  of  Yirgil  and  of 
Terence,  which  have  been  justly  esteemed  the  chief  ornaments 
of  that  immense  collection.  =** 

Before  the  French  under  Charles  VIII.  bad  burst  the  barrier 
of  tlie  Alps,  the  Italian  scholars  had  already  begun  to  examine 
with  great  industry  the  transactions  of  former  times,  and  to 
record  those  of  their  own  with  accuracy  and  fidelity;  of  this, 
the  history  of  his  own  times  by  Leonardo  Aretino,  that  of 
Florence  hy  Poggio  Bracciolini,  that  of  Venice  hy  Marc-Antonio 
Cocchi,  called  Sahellicus,  and  that  of  Milan  by  Bernardo  Corio, 
may  be  admitted  as  sufficient  proo'fB.  The  important  transac 
tions  which  had  since  taken  place  in  Italy,  and  the  increasing 
interest  which  these  great  events  had  encited,  now  called  forth 
more  distinguished  talents  ;  and  the  historical  and  political 
writings  of  Machiavelli,  of  Nardi,  of  Nerli,  and  of  Guiceiardini, 
have  not  only  transmitted  to  us  with  great  minuteness  the 
events  of  the  ago  in  which  they  lived,  hut  have  frequently 
furnished  us  with  such  reasonings  and  deductions  from  them,  as 
have  been  found  applicable  to  subsequent  occurrences  and  to 
futui     ■ 
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Of  the  principal  incidents  in  the  life  of  Machiavelli, 
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Account  hai  already  been  giren  in  the  course  of  the  preseDt 
work.*"  That  he  was  a.  man  of  talents  is  apparent,  uot  only 
froiu  his  writings,  but  from  the  important  offices  which  he  filled; 
having  heon  for  some  years  secretary  to  the  republic,  and  fre- 
quently despatched  on  embassies  to  foroign  powers.  Whether 
prompted  by  the  iove  of  liberty,  or  the  spirit  of  Action,  he 
displayed  a  restless  and  tui'bulent  disposition,  which  Dot  only 
diminished  the  respect  due  to  hia  abilities,  but  frequently 
endangered  his  personal  safety.  Besides  hia  having  engaged 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Capponi  and  Boscoli,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  had  to  sulfor  four  jerka  of  the  cord,  and  from  which 
ho  only  oacaped  with  his  life  by  the  clemency  of  Leo  X,,  he 
entered  into  another  plot  immediately  after  the  death  of  th&t 
pontiff,  to  expel  the  cardinal  de'  Medici  from  Florence ;  in 
which  his  associates  were,  Luigi  Alamanni,  Zanobio  Buondel- 
raoute,  and  other  young  men  who  frequented  the  gardens  of  the 
Racellai.  That  he  had  also  to  struggle  with  pecuniary  diSi- 
culties  appears  from  several  passages  in  his  works ;  and  a 
letter  written  by  his  son  Pletro  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
the  month  of  Juno,  1527,  acknowledges  that  he  died  in  extreme 
poverty.* 

The  prose  writings  of  Machiavelli  consist  of  his  History  of 
Florence  in  eight  books,  his  Discourses  on  Livy,  and  his  book 
entitled,  "  II  Principe,"  or,  "  The  Prince,"  with  some  smaller 
treatises.  His  History,  which  comprehends  the  transactions  of 
the  Florentine  state,  from  its  origin  to  the  death  of  Lorenio 
the  Magnificent,  in  1492.  is  written  in  a  vigorous,  concise,  and 
unaffected  style,  and  although  not  always  accurate  in  point  of 
fact,  may,  upon  the  whole,  be  read  with  both  pleasure  and 
advantage.™  He  has,  however,  rendered  himself  much  more 
OMiBpiauous  by  his  political  tracts,  which  have  indeed,  in  the 
general  estimation,  entitled  him  to  the  first  rank  among  the 
writers  on  these  subjects ;  but  whilst  some  have  considered  him 
as  having  employed  his  talents  to  enlighten  mankind,  and  to 
promote  the  cause  of  truth,  of  liberty,  and  of  virtue,  others  have 
regarded  him  as  the  advocate  of  fraud,  of  oppression,  and  of 
assassination,  and  have  stigmatised  hia  memory  with  the  moit 
opprohrioiiB  epithets.      To  reconcile  these  discordant  opinions  u 

•  Tinh.  vol.  vii.  par.  1.  p  il7. 
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impossible ;  and  it  may,  therefore,  not  be  thought  a.  superfluout 
task,  to  eudeavour  impartially  to  ascertain  in  what  estimation 
hie  political  writings  ought  to  be  held. 

On  this  subject  it  may  then  be  remarked,  that  no  one  has 
hitherto  been  found  hardj  enough  to  defend,  in  their  full  eitent, 
the  baneful  maxima  advanced  by  Machiarelli,  particularly  in  his 
treatise  entitled  "  II  Principe."  "  If  it  be  contended,"  says 
^  one  of  his  warmest  apologists,  "  that  this  work  is  fit  for  the 
perusal  of  all  sovereigns,  as  well  legitimate  as  usurpers,  and 
that  he  intended  to  give  an  eulogium  on  tyranny,  he  can 
neither  be  defended  nor  excused.  But  how  can  it  be  thought 
possible,"  continues  he,  "  that  Machiavelli,  who  was  born  under 
a  republic,  who  was  employed  as  one  of  its  secretaries,  who 
performed  so  many  important  embassies,  and  who  in  his  con- 
versation always  dwelt  on  the  glorious  actions  of  Brutus  and  of 
CsBsius,  should  have  formed  such  a  design  ?"  Hence  it  has 
frequently  been  urged  on  his  behalf,  that  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  suggest  wise  and  faithful  counsels,  but  to  represent  iu 
the  darkest  colours  the  conduct  which  a  sovereign  must  neces- 
sarily pursue,  in  order  to  support  his  authority,  "  It  was  the 
intention  of  Machiavelli, "  says  another  encomiast,  "  to  describe 
ft  destructive  tyrant  ;  and  by  these  means  to  excite  odium 
against  bim  and  prevent  the  execution  of  his  projecta."*  "  Our 
thanks  are  due  to  Machiavelli,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "and  to 
similar  writers,  who  have  openly,  and  without  dissimulation, 
shown  us  what  men  are  accustomed  to  do,  not  what  they  ought 
to  do.  "t  The  validity  of  these  and  similar  apologies  is,  how- 
ever, extremely  questionable.  Those  principles  and  rules  of 
conduct  on  which  the  tranquillity  of  mankind  so  essentially 
depends,  are  too  sacred  to  be  treated  in  ambiguous  terms,  and 
Machiavelli  frequently  displays  so  much  apparent  sincerity  in 
his  political  writings,  as  renders  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  decide  when  he  intends  to  be  ironical.  Nor  have 
the  friends  of  thia  author,  who  have  supposed  that  in  his 
treatise  ><  11  Principe  "  he  meant  only  to  instigate  his  patron 
Lorenzo  duke  of  Urbino  to  bis  ruin,  conferred  any  honour  either 
moral  or  intellectual  character.     If,  indeed,  this  were 
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Ilia  real  intention,  we  might  be  incluied  to  aBS«nt  to  the  oinmoit 
uf  cardinal  Polo,  that  the  writingB  of  Machiavelli  were  traced 
by  the  finger  of  the  devil.  But  Bii|)pDHing  the  purpose  of  M^ 
chiavolli  to  bare  been  commend ahlc,  can  there  be  a  greater 
•olecism  io  point  of  judgment,  than  to  instigate  a  person  to 
tyranoiae  over  a  country,  to  be  cruel  to  his  own  Bubjecta  and 
faithlesB  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  the  expectation  of  exciting 
a  general  odium  against  cruelty,  fraud,  and  oppreEsion  ;  sod 
thus  introducing  a  certain  evil  for  the  purpose  of  applying  to  it 
a  dubiouB  remedy  ?  We  may,  however,  safely  releaae  this 
author  from  an  accuaation  for  which  he  has  been  indebted  solely 
to  the  over-earnest  Keal  of  his  advocates,  and  may  certainly 
admit,  that,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  rectitude  of  hu 
matims,  he  was  at  least  serious  in  hia  promulgation  of  them. 
Uany  of  the  most  exceptionable  doctrines  in  his  "  Principe  " 
are  also  to  be  found  in  lus  "  Diacorsi,"  where  it  cannot  be  pre- 
tended that  he  had  any  indirect  purpose  in  view  ;  and  in  the 
latter  he  has  in  some  instances  referred  to  the  former  for  the 
further  elucidation  of  hia  opinions.  Nor  is  it  a  slight  proof  of 
the  sincerity  of  Machiarelli,  that  his  work  was  recommended  by 
his  intimate  friend,  Biagio  Buonaccorsi,  as  a  grave  and  useful 
performance.*  This,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  the  general 
opinion  at  the  time  of  its  publication. 
Clement  VII.  passed  any  censure  on 
latter  not  only  accepted  the  dedicatio: 

Machiavelli  wrote  at  his  request,  but  granted  the  Roman  printer, 
Antonio  Blado,  a  papal  bull  for  the  publication  of  all  the 
writings  of  Machiavelli,  in  which  tho  "  Principe  "  is  particu- 
lary  mentioned. t 

Taking  it  then  for  granted  that  Machiavelli  has  in  his  poli- 
tical works  fairly  represented  hia  own  sentiments,  how  are  hia 
merits  to  be  appreciated  ?  Machiavelli  was  an  acute  man  ;  but 
not  a  great  man.  Ue  could  minutely  trace  a  political  intrigue 
through  all  its  ramifications,  but  he  could  not  elevate  his  views  _ 
to  perceive  that  true  policy  and  sound  morality  are  inseparabl* 
united,  and  that  every  froudulent  attempt  is  then  u 

•  Poll  Op.  torn.  Tii.  p.  264,  Buidin.  Mod.  inti  p  37. 
+  Far  much  udditloniil  Bud  sccurate  ipfDrnmdaa  reqiccting  M 
Count  BdHi,in  lul.  E:a.  toI.  i.pp.  101, 106.' 
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I  writings,   and    the 
1  of  his  history,  which 
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tiinate  when  it  ib  crowned  with  succeee.  To  obtain  &  political 
end  by  the  violation  of  public  taith,  is  a,  Btratagem  that  requires 
Do  great  talentB,  but  nbich  will  not  bear  to  be  ftequentlj 
repeated.  Like  the  tricks  of  a  juggler,  the  petty  routine  of 
these  operations  is  quickly  understood,  anil  the  operator  himeelf 
is  Boon  on  a  level  with  the  roBt  of  mankind.  Those  who,  like 
Machia»elli,  have  examined  human  conduct  only  in  detail,  must 
ever  be  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  the  discordant  facts,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish the  complicated  relations  of  public  and  national  con- 
cerns. It  is  only  by  tracing  them  up  to  some  common  source, 
and  adjusting  them  by  some  certain  standard,  that  past  events 
can  ever  be  concerted  into  proper  rules  of  future  conduct.  To 
recall  the  examples  of  ancient  and  modem  history  for  the 
imitation  of  future  times,  is  a  mode  of  instruction  which,  without 
proper  limitations  and  precautions,  will  often  be  found  highly 
dangerous.  Such  is  the  Toriety  in  human  affairs,  that  in  no 
two  instances  are  the  circumstances  in  all  respects  alike,  and 
on  that  account  eiperience  without  principles  must  ever  be  a 
fallacious  guide.  To  close  our  eyes  to  the  examples  of  past 
ages  would,  indeed,  be  absurd  ;  but  to  regulate  our  conduct  by 
them,  without  bringing  them  to  their  proper  test,  would  be  still 
more  so.  With  these  considerations  the  works  of  Machiavelli 
may  be  read  nith  advantage,  and  his  errors  may  perhaps  prove 
no  less  instructive  than  his  excelleoees.'" 

Whilst  the  history  of  Machiavelli  relates  to  the  general  trans- 
actions of  Florence,  that  of  the  senator  Filippo  de'  Nerli  is 
restricted  to  its  municipal  and  internal  concerns.  The  family 
of  Nerli  had  for  several  centuries  ranked  among  the  principal 
nobility  of  that  city,  and  several  of  its  members  were  no  leas 
distinguished  as  eminent  patrons  of  learning  than  as  accom- 
plished statesmen.  The  marriage  of  Tanai  de'  Nerli,  who  had 
twice  filled  the  office  of  chief  magistrate  of  Florence,  with  a 
niece  of  the  celebrated  Piero  Capponi,  was  productive  of  five 
sons,  all  of  whom  arrived  at  considerable  eminence.  Jocopo  and 
Francesco  were  frequently  honoured  with  the  most  important 
offices  of  the  state,  and  the  latter  became  the  father  of  two 
sons  who  were  successively  archbishops  of  Florence  and  cardi- 
nals of  the  church.  Bernardo  and  Neri  de'  Nerli  have  left  a 
noble  monument  of  their  munificence  and  love  of  literature,  in 
publishing  at  their  own  expense  the  first  edition  of  the  writings 
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of  Homer,  printed  at  Florence  in  the  jear  1488  ;  a  work  whicb 
confers  honour  not  only  ou  its  patrons  and  on  the  eminent  Greek 
scholars  who  superintended  the  printiog,  but  on  the  age  anil 
country  in  which  it  was  produced.*  This  great  work  was 
inscribed  by  Bernardo  de'  Nerli  to  Piero  de  Medici,  the  elder 
brother  of  Loo  X..  in  a  Latin  address,  in  which  he  erplains  the 
motives  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  means  adopted  for  carrying 
it  into  effect.  Benedetto  de'  Nerli,  the  eldest  of  these  five  bro- 
thers, supported  the  rank  of  his  family  ,on  many  public  occa- 
sions, and  in  particular  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  appointed 
by  the  state  of  Florence  to  congratulate  Leo  X.  on  his  elevation 
to  the  pontificate.  Filippo  the  historian,  the  son  of  Beaedett«, 
was  born  in  the  year  1485.  His  education  was  superintended 
by  Benedetto,  colled  11  Filologo,  who  had  been  a  disciple  of 
Politiano,  and  is  highly  commended  by  Crinitus.="  In  his 
youth  he  frequented  the  gardens  of  tlieRucellat,  where  he  formed 
an  intimacy  with  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  Florence, 
and  in  particular  with  Machiavetlj,  who  inscribed  to  him  hia 
"  Capitolo  deir  Occasiono,"  But  whilst  hia  early  associati 
warmly  opposed  the  increasing  power  of  the  Medici,  Filip] 
became  one  of  their  most  strenuous  partisans,  and  was 
qucntly  employed  by  them  in  important  services,  until  the 
blishment  of  an  abEolute  government  mider  Cosmo  I,  finitlly 
terminated  the  contest.  After  this  event  he  obtuned  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  confidence  of  this  cautious  prince,  who  suc- 
cessively intrusted  to  him  the  government  of  several  of  tlifi 
Florentine  districts,  and  on  the  assumption  to  the  pontificate  of 
Julius  IIL,  appointed  him  the  chief  of  a  splendid  embassy  to 
congratulate  the  pontiff,  who  on  that  occasion  conferred  on  him 
the  title  of  cavalier,  with  that  of  count  palatine.  He  had  nur- 
riod,  in  the  year  1509,  Caterina,  the  daughter  of  Jacopo  Sal- 
viati,  by  his  wife  Lucrezia,  the  sister  of  Leo  X.,  and  lived  until 
the  year  1556,  leaving  at  his  death  a  numerous  offspring.  Hia 
"  Commentaries"  comprise  a  well-arranged  and  useful  narrative 
of  the  internal  concerns  of  the  Florentine  state,+  written  in  the 
style  of  a  person  conversant  with  public  aflairs,  and  not  with  the 

*  This  editiuu  was  carefully  correcled,  and  the  printing  superinlendsd  bji 
lliE  learned  Dtmelriua  Chalmndjles,     See  MailOire,  An.  Tjp,  lom.  i.  p.  4,9.     " 
""  '      '     "      "     ■  bom  vre  are  alw  indobCad 
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laboured  eloquence  of  a  professed  author.  That  they  manifest 
a  decided  partiality  to  the  family  of  the  Medici  liaa  been  con- 
sidered as  their  chief  exceUeoce  by  the  apologists  of  an  abso- 
lute govemment  in  aubsequent  times  ;*  but,  howeyer  merito- 
rious the  purpose  may  be,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  work 
avowedly  written  to  promote  a  particular  object  con  never  be 
perused  without  diatnist,  nor  relied  on  without  collateral  evi- 
dence for  the  facta  nhich  it  records. 

To  the  life  and  writings  of  Nerli,  those  of  bis  contemporary 
and  countryman,  Jaeopo  Nardi,  exhibit  almost  a  complete  con. 
traat.  Kerb  enjoyed  a  long  series  of  honours  and  prosperity ; 
Nardi  was  a  fugitive  and  an  eitile.  The  former  availed  himself 
of  his  adherence  and  aervices  to  the  Medici,  to  maintain  himself 
in  authority  and  importance  ;  the  latter  waa  their  decided  and 
implacable  adversary,  and  his  history  is  allowed  to  be  as  hostile 
to  that  family,  as  the  "  Commentaries"  of  Nerli  are  favourable. 
The  birth  of  Nardi,  who  also  derived  his  origin  from  a  noble 
family  at  Florence,  ia  placed  in  the  year  I4TG,  and  although 
the  time  of  his  death  be  not  precisely  known,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  he  lived  beyond  his  eightieth  year.  In  his  early 
progress  he  had  filled  many  honourable  employments  in  the  state, 
and  in  the  year  1527,  was  ambassador  from  hie  native  place  to 
the  Venetian  republic.  His  History  of  Florence,  which  extends 
from  the  year  1494:  to  1531,  bears  the  marks  of  great  accu- 
racy, and  is  not  without  some  share  of  elegance,  but,  like  that 
of  Nerli,  must  be  read  with  caution  by  those  who  would  form  on 
mpartial  judgment  on  the  important  events  which  occurred 
within  that  period. t  Nardi  was  a  man  of  uncommon  learning, 
and  his  translation  of  Livy,  which  has  been  several  times 
reprinted,  is  yet  considered  as  one  of  the  beat  versions  of  the 

It  authors  in  the  Italian  language. :[  ^°  ^^'^  youth  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  soldier,  and  in  liis  life  of  the  celebrated 
commander,  Antonio  Tebolducci  Maleapini,  he  has  shown  that 
he  had  himself  acquired  great  knowledge  and  experience  In 
mihtary  concerns. §  He  was  the  author  of  several  other  worka 
both  in  verse  and  prose.      His  comedy,  entitled  "  L'Amicizia, " 

n  by  him  whilst  very  young,  has  already  been  referred  toi 
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as  havbg  some  protenAJons,  from  its  introduototy  lines,  1 
conaHered  as  having  given  the  first  example  of  tlio  vergi  k 
or  Italian  blank  verse.'"' 

The  local  narratives  of  Machiavelli,  of  Nerli,  and  of  Nar 
must,  however,  give  place  in  point  of  inl«rost  and  importaace  to 
the  more  general  hiatorj  of  the  immortal  Guicciardini ;  a  work 
which  profesBes  to  record  otilv  the  events  of  Italy,  but  which, 
in  fact,  comprehends  thoi«  of  the  principal  Btatee  of  Europftf' 
during  the   period   to  which   it   relates.     This  distinguinW 
ornament  of  hia  country  was  the  son  of  Piero  Guicciardini,  who, 
although  a  citizen  of  Florence,  derived  from  his  ancestors  the 
title  of  count  palatine,  which  had  been  conferred  on  them  hy 
the    emperor    Sipsmund    in   the    early  part   of   the    fifteenth 
century.*     He  was  horn  in  the  year  1482,  and  received  the 
baptismal  name  of  Franceeeo    Tomaio,   the  latter   of  which 
appellations  he   omitted   in   his   riper  years.     After  having 
attained  a  sufGcient  share  of  classical  learning,  he  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  civil  law  under  the  most  eminent  pro- 
fessors, as  well  at  Pisa,  Ferrara,  and  Padua,  as  in  his  native- 
place,     He  had  at  one  time  formed  the  intention  of  devotiiia| 
himself  to  the  church,  hut  his  father  not  having  encouragl^H 
the  design,  he  changed  his  views,  and  having  obtained  t^M 
degree  of  doctor  of  civil  law  in  the  academy  which  bad  heenT^ 
transferred  from   Fisa  to   Florence,  be  was  appointed,  in  the 
year  1505,  to  read  and  illustrate  the  Institutes  of  Justinian; 
by  which,  as  well  as  by  his  opinions  on  questions  of  law,  he 
gained  groat  credit.      The  first  office  of  importance  in  which  he 
was   employed  by   the  republic,   was   that   of   ambassador  to 
Ferdinand  of  Spain,  in  the  year  1512.     On  this  mission,  which 
in  respect    to    his  well-known  talents  was  intrusted  to  him 
before  he  was  of  sufficient  age,  according  to  the  established 
rules  of  the  state  he  was  absent  about  two  years,  and  o 
return  was  honoured  by  the  king  with  a  present  of  several  r 
pieces  of  silver  platc.t     When  Leo  X.  paid  a  visit  to  Florend 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1515,  Guicciardini  was  despatched  witS 
BcForal  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  to  meet  him  at  CortODa.V 
The  reputation  which  he  had  already  acquired,  the  proprietjC^ 


innl,  Elog.  di.  Guiccianlini.  Elog.  Tow 
d.  f.  309 ;  uid  vide  anit,  chop.  viii. 
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hai  graTitv  of  hie  manner,  and  the  goo<l  Beose  which  he  mant- 
fefited  on  all  occaBions,  soon  procured  him  the  favour  of  the 
poDtiif,  who,  in  an  assembly  of  uardiuola,  held  od  the  day  after 
his  arrival  at  Florence,  bestowed  on  Guicciardini  the  dignity  of 
advocate  of  the  conaistory.  This  event  may  be  considered  aa 
the  cnramencement  of  his  fortunes.  Soon  after  the  return  of 
the  pontiff  to  Kome,  he  sent  for  Guicciardini,  and  after  having 
eiperienced  his  fidelity  and  vigilance  in  several  important 
coucerns,  he  intrusted  him  in  the  year  1518,  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Modena  and  Reggio  ;  which,  from  the  critical  circum- 
Btances  under  which  these  places  were  held  by  the  pope,  was 
undoubtedly  the  njost  confidential  employment  that  could  have 
been  conferred  upon  him.  The  difSculties  which  he  eiperienced 
in  the  defence  of  these  important  districts,  called  forth  those 
great  talents  with  which  he  was  endowed,  and  afforded  him 
frequent  opportunities  of  displaying  the  promptitude  of  his 
genius,  the  solidity  of  his  judgment,  and  the  unshaken  fortitude 
of  hia  mind.  He  continued  in  the  eervjco  of  Leo  X.  during  tho 
remainder  of  his  pontificate,  intrusted  with  the  chief  authority, 
ae  well  in  the  military  as  civil  conceme  of  the  places  in  which 
he  commanded.  Nor  was  he  less  honoured  by  Adrian  VI.  and 
Clement  VII.,  the  latter  of  whom  appointed  him  president  of 
Bomagna  ;  which  office  he  relinquished  in  the  year  1526,  to 
his  brother,  Jacopo,  when  he  was  himaelf  nominated  to  the 
chief  command  of  the  pupal  troops,  In  the  rarious  reforms  of 
the  Florentine  government  which  prepared  the  way  to  the 
dominion  of  Cosmo  I.,  Guicciardini  had  an  important  share  ; 
but  soon  after  that  event  he  retired  to  his  villa  at  Montici, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  composition  of  his  Hist«ry.  He 
died  in  the  year  1540,  after  having  completed  the  work  which 
has  immortsJised  his  name,  but  which  was  not  pubhshed  until 
many  years  after  his  death.-" 

The  historical  writings  of  Guicciardini  have  not  only  entitled 
their  author  to  the  indisputable  precedence  of  all  the  historians 
of  Italy,  but  have  placed  him  at  least  on  a  level  with  those  of 
any  age  or  of  any  country.  His  6rBt  great  advantage  is,  that 
he  was  himself  personally  acquainted  with  most  of  the  transac- 
tions wliich  he  relates,  and  frequently  acted  in  them  an 
important  part.'"  He  also  united  in  himself  almost  every  qua< 
lifiCBtion  that  is  necessary  fur  a  perfect  historian;  a  fearless 
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im partiality,  a  etrong  and  vigorous  Jud^ent,  equally  remott 
from  superstition  and  HeentiouBneBB,  and  a.  penotratioD  of  minJ 
that  pierced  through  the  inmost  rcccaseB  of  political  intrigae. 
nis  narrative  is  full,  clear,  and  p«rapicuous,  and  the  obserrft- 
IJons  to  wliich  It  occaaionallj  gives  rise,  are  in  general  jusl>J 
apposite,  and  forcible.  The  principal  blemishes  which  hanl 
been  attributed  to  him  at  a  writer,  are  thoso  of  having  fn^'M 
queutly  given  too  much  importance  to  eveuta  of  inferior  conn-  ** 
deration,  and  of  having,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  historians, 
assigned  to  several  of  his  principal  actors,  orations,  which, 
although  sufficiently  consonant  to  ^cir  ftcutiracnts,  were  nevei 
in  reality  deliverad.*  If,  however,  the  writjngs  of  all  his  con- 
temporaries had  perished,  his  works  alone  would  have  exhibited  a 
perfect  picture  of  the  age,  and  must  everbo  regarded  ob  the  mine 
from  which  future  historians  must  derive  their  richest  materials. 
Fastidious  critics  and  indolent  readers  may  complain  of  the 
minuteness  of  hie  narrative,  or  the  length  of  his  periods,  but 
every  sentence  is  pregnant  with  thought,  every  paragraph 
teems  with  information,  and  if  sometimes  they  do  not  please 
the  ear,  they  always  gratify  the  understanding.  The  principal 
defect  in  his  history  is  such  as  is  perhaps  inseparable  from  his 
character  as  a  statesman  and  a  soldier,  and  appears  in  his 
accounting  for  the  conduct  of  others  whoUy  by  motives  of  _ 
interest  and  of  ambition,  without  sufBcicntlj  adverting  to  tbi 
various  other  causes  which  have  in  all  ages  had  a  considerabl 
influence  on  the  affairs  of  matil(iiid.^'° 

Yet  more  extensive  in  its  plan  than  the  history  of  Quipciar- 
dini,  is  the  history  of  his  own  times  by  Paullo  Giovio,  or  Pauhii 
Jotiut,  in  which  he  undertook  to  record  the  most  important 
events  which  occurred  during  that  period  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  This  voluminous  writer  was  a  native  of  Con 
born  in  the  year  1483.  Being  early  deprived  of  his  father,  I 
was  educated  under  the  care  of  his  elder  brother  Benedetto^] 
who  was  also  an  historical  writer,  and  is  considered  by  Tir*-^ 
hoschi  as  not  inferior  in  point  of  merit  to  his  younger  brother.**^ 
After  having  studied  at  Padua,  at  Milan,  and  at  Pavia,  he 
obtained  at  the  latter  place  the  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine, 
and  practised  for  some  time  as  a  physician  both  in  Como  and 
Milan.     An  early  and  decided  propensity  led  him,  however,  i 

*  B>jlii,  irt.  OuicdBrdini ;  FoHuini,  LetUnlun  Veain.  vnl.  i.  f.  2S3. 
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flie  Btudy  and  compoBition  of  history.  Having  com|leted  a 
volume,  aod  heard  of  the  encouragement  given  by  hen  X.  to 
every  department  of  literature,  he  repaired,  about  the  year 
1516,  to  Rome,  where  he  met  with  a  moat  favourable  reception 
from  the  pontiff,  who,  after  reading  before  many  of  the  cardinala 
a  long  passage  from  the  work  of  Giovio,  declared  that,  nest  to 
Livy,  be  had  not  met  with  a  more  eloquent  or  a  more  elegant 
writer.  The  rank  of  a.  cavalier,  with  a  considerable  pension, 
wttB  the  reward  beatowed  by  the  munificent  pontiff  on  the  for- 
tunate author.  In  this  place  Giovio  formed  an  intimacy  with 
the  numerous  men  of  talents  whom  the  liberality  of  the  pontiff 
had  attracted  to  that  city.  Like  the  rest  of  the  Roman  acho- 
iara,  he  here  devoted  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  Latin  poetry ; 
several  of  hia  piecea  appear  in  the  "  Coryciana  "  and  other  col- 
lections, and  we  have  already  seen,  that  Francesco  Arsilli  in- 
scribed to  him  his  poem,  "  De  Poetia  Urbania."  After  the 
death  of  Leo  he  was  one  of  the  very  few  men  of  learning  who 
obtained  the  favour  of  Adrian  VL,  by  whom  ho  waa  appointed 
a  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Como  ;  on  condition,  however,  as 
it  has  been  said,  that  he  should  mention  the  pontiff  with  honour 
in  hia  writinga.*  Under  the  pontificate  of  Clement  VIL  he 
was  yet  more  highly  favoured,  having  been  appointed  by  tho 
pope  to  be  one  of  his  attendant  courtiers,  p73vided  with  a  resi- 
dence in  the  Vatican,  and  aupplied  with  an  income  for  the 
support  of  himself  and  hia  domeatica.  To  these  favours  were 
afterwards  added  the  precentorahip  of  Como,  and,  lastly,  the 
biahopric  of  Nocera,  which  waa  the  highest  eceleeiastical  pre- 
ferment that  Giovio  ever  obtained.  During  the  sacking  of  the 
city  of  Rome,  in  the  year  1527,  Giovio  bad  accreted  his  History, 
,  which  had  been  copied  on  vellum,  and  elegantly  bound,  in  a 
cheat  which  contained  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  wrought 
silver,  and  had  deposited  it  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  aopra 
Minerva.  Thia  booty  waa,  however,  discovered  by  two  Spanish 
Officera,  one  of  whom  seized  upon  the  silver,  and  the  other, 
named  Herrera,  carried  off  the  books.  At  the  same  time  many 
looBB  abeets,  supposed  to  have  contained  some  portions  of  bis 
History,  and  which  had  also  been  deposited  in  tlio  cheat,  were 
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liifiperaed  and  lost.     Hcirera,  finding  that  the  booka  belonged 
m  Giovio,  brought  them  to  hiin,  and  required  to  know  whether 
he   would    purchase   them.       The  unfortunate    author,    being 
wholly  Btripped  of  hia  property,   resorted  for  asaiatancc  to  Gle* 
meet  VII.,  who  agreed  U>  confer  on  Herrera,  on  his  returning  j 
the   hooks,  an  ecolesiastioal  benefice  in  Cordora,  and  Giorio  I 
thus  regained  posBeesion  of  his  work.     Under  the  pontificate  of  ■ 
Paul  III.  be  was  desirous  of  exchanging  his  bishopric  of  Nocent 
for  that  of  Como,  his  native  place,  but  the  pope  refused  hii 
rcqucBt;  in  cousequcnce   of  which,    and  of   the   neglect  with 
which  he  conceived  himself  to  be  tresitcd,  he  expressed  himself 
respecting  that  pontiff  with  great  warmth  and  resentment.     He    ' 
is  said  to  have  flattered  himself,  on  the  faith  of  the  predictiont  ■ 
of  Luca  Gaurico  and  other  aatrologers,  with  the  hopes  of  obtain-l 
ing  tlie  dignity  of  a  cnnlinal;  hut,  like  many  other  persona inr 
those  times,  he  attempted  in  vain  to  discover  in  the  stars  thaj 
events  that  were  to  take  place  on  earth.     His  favourite  ren»l 
deuce  was  at  a  beautiful  villa  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  ComOr.l 
where,  notwithstanding  the  occasional  levity  of  his  temper  and>| 
conduct,   he  diligently  pursued  his   studies.      Here  be  aleftl 
formed  a  museum,  consisting  of  portraits  of  the  most  illustriona  W 
characters,  chiefly  those  of  his  own  times,  many  of  which  w 
transmitted  to  him  from  various  parts  of  the  world.     To  e 
of  these  he  afSied  an  inscription,  or  brief  memoir,  some  of  tl 
highly  favourable,   and  others  sarcastically  severe."'    Abont  J 
two  years  before  his  death,  lie  quitted  his  retirement,  and  took] 
up  his  residence  in  Florence,  where  he  terminated  his  days  in- 1 
tlie  year  1552,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo,  i 
that  city. 

The  historical  works  of  Giovio,  which  are  all  in  the  Latin  i 
tongue,  comprehend  a  very  interesting  period  of  time,  and  are 
written  with  great  facility.  His  History  of  his  own  tiraea, 
which  commences  with  the  descent  of  Charles  Vlll.  into  Italy, 
and  eit«nds  to  the  year  1547,  is  divided  into  forty-five  books  ; 
but  six  of  them,  from  the  fourth  to  the  eleventh,  comprising  the 
period  from  the  death  of  Charles  YIII.  to  the  elevation  of 
Leo  X.,  are  wanting,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  lost  during 
the  nufortunatc  sacking  of  the  city  of  Eome  in  the  year  1537. 
From  the  eighteenth  to  the  twenty-fifth  book,  another  deficiency 
of  six  books  occurs,  which  extends  from  the  death  of  Leo  X.  to  [ 
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the  capture  of  Rome,  and  which,  as  it  appoara  &oni  tlie  infor- 
mation of  Giovio  himself,  he  was  deterred  from  writing,  by  the 
WTetohed  and  deplorable  nature  of  the  incidents  which  he  woiJd 
have  had  to  relate.  These  defects  he  has,  however,  in  a  great 
degree  supplied,  bj  his  narrative  of  the  lives  of  Alfonso,  duke 
of  Ferrara,  of  the  great  captain  Cioiisalvo,  of  Leo  X.,  of  Adrian 
VI.,  of  Ferdinando  D'Avaloa,  marquis  of  Pescara,  and  of  the 
cardinal  Pompeo  Colonna  ;  all  of  which  he  has  written  at  coit- 
Biderable  extent,'"  On  their  first  appearance  his  writings  were 
received  with  great  approbation  ;  but  in  a  short  time  their 
credit  diminished,  and  he  had  the  mortification  to  find  himself 
alternately  accused  of  flattery  and  of  malignity,  and  of  having 
sacrificed  his  talents  to  servile  and  interested  purposes.  The 
decisions  of  subsequent  times  have  not  tended  to  exculpate  him 
^m  these  imputations.  Oirolamo  Mutio  asserts,  "  that  he  was 
the  most  negligent  of  all  authors  ;  that  his  diligence  was  only 
shown  in  obtaining  the  favours  of  the  great,  and  that  he  who 
gave  the  most  was  the  principal  hero  of  his  works."*  The 
acute  and  indefatigable  Bayle  has  availed  himself  of  innumer- 
able occasions  to  point  out  his  errors,  which  have  also  afforded 
subjects  of  confutation  or  of  reproof  to  many  other  writers. 
That  ho  did  not  prescribe  to  himself  any  very  severe  rules  of 
composition,  appears  from  his  own  acknowledgments.  Having 
on  some  occasions  related  in  bis  writings  several  absurd  and 
improbable  incidents,  and  being  admonished  by  one  of  bis 
friends  to  use  more  caution,  he  observed  in  reply,  that  "  it  was  of 
little  importance ;  for  that  when  the  persons  then  liting  were  nu 
more,  it  would  all  pass  for  truth. "  Of  his  levity  in  this  respect  his 
letters  also  aflbrd  frequent  instances.  "  You  well  know,"  thus 
he  writes  to  one  of  his  correspondents,  "  that  a  history  should 
be  faithful,  and  that  matters  of  fact  should  not  be  trifled  with, 
except  by  a  certain  little  latitude,  which  allows  all  writers,  by 
ancient  privilege,  to  aggravate  or  eitenuate  the  faults  of  those 
on  whom  they  treat,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  elevate  or 
depreciate  their  virtues.  I  should,  indeed,  be  in  a  strange 
situation  if  my  friends  and  patrons  owed  me  no  obligation, 
when  I  make  a  piece  of  their  coin  weigh  one  half  more  than 
that  of  the  ilUberal  and  worthless.  You  know  that  by  (his 
sacred  privilege,  I  have  decorated  some  with  rich  brocade,  and 
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have  dcHrvedlj  wrapt  up  others  in  coarse  dowlas.  Woe  to 
them  who  provuko  my  anger ;  for  if  tliey  make  me  the  mark  for 
their  arrows,  I  shall  bring  out  my  heavy  artillery,  and  try  who 
will  Lave  the  worst  of  it.     At  all  events  they  will    "  '   ' 

sliall  at  least  escape  aft«r  denth,  that  ultima  linea 
troveraieB."  Several  other  passages  might  be  cited  from 
letters,  in  which  he  openly  aoknowledges  the  venality  of  ha| 
writings,  and  accounts  for  his  temporary  silence,  becaOM  Irf 
found  no  one  to  bribe  him.  He  is  siwd  to  have  aflaerted,  that 
be  had  two  pens,  the  one  of  iron  and  the  other  of  gold,  which  he 
made  use  of  alternately,  as  occasion  required,  and  it  ia  certBin 
that  the  latter,  his  petrna  d'oro,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  bis 
letters.*  But  the  greatest  Ijlemish  in  the  writings  of  Giovio, 
and  which  has  not  sufficiently  incurred  the  reprchenmon  of  his 
numerous  critics,  is  the  defective  or  perverted  morality  with 
which  they  abound.  Of  this,  some  instances  have  been  given 
in  the  preceding  pages,  and  many  others  might  be  selected 
from  his  works ;  the  misrepresentation  of  a  fact  is  often  of  less 
importance  than  the  deduction  which  is  drawn  from  it.  Under 
the  iromediate  influence  of  ambition  and  revenge,  amidst  the 
storm  of  passion,  and  the  fury  of  war,  deeds  of  treachery  or  of 
atrocity  have  been  too  often  committed,  the  perpetratort  of 
which  may  have  lived  to  repent  of  their  crime 
indeed,  horrible,  when  iho  narrator  of  past  events, 
retirement  of  his  closet,  attempts  to  vindicate  the  breach 
moral  obligation  upon  the  pretext  of  temporary  expedii 
gives  the  sanction  of  deliberate  reason  to  those  actions  wl 
even  the  impulse  of  passion  is  insufficient  to  justify.  With  aU 
these  defects,  the  writings  of  Joviua  cannot,  however,  be  wholly 
rejecltd,  without  the  loss  of  i  '  ' 
copiously  narrated,  and  elegantly 
preeauiions,   they  yet  furnish  ( 
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;xpressed  ;  and  under  proper 
iluable   materials    to   future 


Among  the  writEra  of  this  period  whose  works  afford  abund- 
ant materials  for  the  use  of  the  politician,  the  moralist,  and  the 
philosopher,  may  be  enumerated  Pierio  Valeriano,  of  Eelluno, 
the  nephew  of  Urbano  Bolzanio,  of  whom  some  account  has 
been  given  in  the  preceding  pages-t  The  narrowness  of  hja 
circumstances  compelled  him,  when  young,  to  enter  i. 
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menial  service  of  some  of  tho  Venetian  nobility,  and  prevented 
his  attending  to  litcrarj  studieB  until  he  had  attained  the  fif- 
teenth jear  of  hia  age.  He  afterwards  applied  himself  to  them 
with  great  diligence,  and  under  the  inetruetions  of  Benedetto 
Brognolo,  Giorgio  Valla,  Janus  Lascar,  and  Harc-Autonio 
Sabellico,  made  an  uncoinmon  pToficiency.  On  the  recom- 
mendation of  tho  latter,  he  changed  his  baptismal  name  of  Gian- 
Fietro,  for  the  mare  classical  and  aonorouB  appellation  of  Pierio, 
His  education  nas  completed  at  the  nniverait;  of  Padua,  whei-e 
lie  arrived  about  the  time  that  Fracastoro  quitted  it,  whom  he 
Tegrela  that  he  had  only  seen  three  times.  Being  driven  from 
hia  country  by  the  irruption  of  the  imperial  troops  into  Italy  in 
the  year  1509,  he  resorted  for  safety  to  Rome,  whore  he  Boon 
formed  an  intimacy  with  several  eminent  men,  and  among 
others,  with  the  Cardinal  Egidio,  of  Vilerho,  and  Gian-Pranceseo 
della  Roveret  archbishop  of  Turin,  the  latter  of  whom,  being 
appointed  keeper  of  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo,  gave  Valeriano  a 
residence  there.  But  he  was  still  more  fortunate  in  having 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  Cardinal  de'  Medici,  afterwards  Leo 
S..,  who  no  sooner  ascended  the  pontifical  throne,  than  he 
received  Valeriano  among  his  constant  attendants,  and  gave 
liim  ft  competent  support.  Thus  attached  to  the  service  of  the 
pontiff,  he  ttccompaaied  Giuliano  de'  Medici  on  hia  matrimonial 
expedition  to  Turin,  and  was  afterwaids  appointed  by  Leo  X. 
jnstructor  of  the  young  favourites,  Alessandro  and  Ippnlito  de' 
Uedici.  At  this  period  of  life  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
Latin  poetry,  and  is  commemorated  by  Arsilli  in  his  poem  "  De 
Poetis  Urbanis,"  as  a  successful  imitator  of  Horace  and  of  Pro- 
pertius."  That  he  attended  also  on  the  literary  feasts  of  Cory- 
ciuB  he  haa  particularly  mentioned  in  hia  works.  After  the 
deatl)  of  Leo  he  retired  for  some  time  to  Naples,  but  was  recalled 
to  Home  by  Clement  VII.,  who  had  a  pride  in  remunerating 
the  learned  favourites  of  his  illustrious  predeeessor,  and  who  con- 
ferred onTaleriano  the  rank  of  protonotary,  with  aovcrnl  ecclesi- 
astical preferments,  and  appointed  him  to  fill  the  chair  of  professor 
of  eloquence  at  Rome.  He  afterwards  passed  some  part  of  his 
time  at  Florence,  but  after  the  dea.th  of  the  Cardinal  Ippolitu, 
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in  1535,  and  the  asBaBsiDatioii  of  the  duke  Alessandro  Ji 
dici,  he  retired  to  BcIIudo,  whence  he  transferred  his  reaideiwe 
to  PadiiB.  at  which  place  he  contioued  to  devote  himftelf  ia 
tranquillity  to  his  favourite  studies  until  the  cloae  of  his  da;e  in 
the  year  1558."" 

Vateriano  is  chiefly  knoini  to  the  present  times  by  his  brief, 
hut  curious  and  interesting  work,  "  De  Literntorura  In  felicitate," 
which  has  preserred  many  anecdotes  of  the  principal  scholan 
of  the  age,  not  elaewhcro  to  he  found.'"  His  Latin  poetry  hai 
also  considerable  merit,  and  has  frequently  been  cited  in  the 
foregoing  pages,  as  illustrating  the  events  of  the  times.  His 
exIeDaive  learning  is,  however,  chiefly  discoverable  in  his  great 
work  on  "Hieroglyphics,"  divided  into  fifty-eight  books,  id 
which  he  has  undertaken  to  illustrate,  from  Egyptian,  Greek, 
and  Roman  Byrobuls,  almost  every  branch  of  science  Kod  of 
art ;  but  in  this  undertaking  he  is  supposed  to  have  displayed 
more  imagination  than  jud^enl,  and  more  labour  than  discri- 
mination." Under  the  title  of  "  Antiquitates  Bellunenaes," 
he  also  published  a  work  on  the  antiquities  of  his  native  place. 
This  author  is  entitled  to  a  kind  of  commendation,  not  to  be 
indiscriminately  given  to  the  eminent  scholars  of  bis  time, 
having  been  no  less  remarkable  for  the  probity  of  bis  life,  and 
the  inoffensivenesB  of  his  manners,  than  for  the  many  learned 
■orks  which  isaued  from  his  pen. 

Few  men  of  this  period  had  made  a  greater  proficiency  in 
literary  studies  and  scientific  acquirements  than  Celio  Calcag- 
iiini  of  Ferrara,  His  father  was  of  a  respectable  family,  and  beld 
the  rank  of  an  apostolic  notary  ;  but  it  is  conjectured,  with  great 
probability,  that  Celio  was  not  the  offspring  of  a  matrimonial 
connection.  lie  was  bom  in  the  yeat  1479,  In  his  early  stodieb 
under  Pietro  Fompunazzo  be  had  as  an  associate  the  celebrated 
Lilio  Gregorio  Gyraldi,  with  whom,  and  with  Pierio  Valeriano, 
he  maintained  throughout  bis  life  a  strict  intimacy,  which  was 
cemented  by  a  conformity  nf  studies  and  pursuits.  In  his 
early  years  he  had  devoted  himself  to  a  military  life,  and  served 
for  some  time  in  the.  army  of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  He 
afterwards  enf^sged  in  the  service  of  Julius  II.,  and  was  emu 
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ployed  in  several  important  negotiatioDB.    Returning  to  Feirait, 

fas  obtained  die  particular  favour  of  the  family  of  Eate,  and  wob 
chosen  to  accompany  the  cardinal  Ippolito  on  hia  joumej  into 
Hungary.  About  the  year  1520  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
the  helles  letires  in  the  univergity  of  Ferrara  ;  a  situation  which 
he  held  with  great  credit  until  the  time  of  hia  denth,  in  the 
year  1541,  His  writinga,  which  are  very  numerous,  were  col- 
lected and  printed  at  Basle  in  tlie  same  year.  They  relate  to 
almost  every  branch  of  learning ;  to  philosophy,  poUtica,  moral 
and  natural  science.  His  Latin  poetry  is,  however,  preferred, 
in  point  of  elegance,  to  his  prose  writings,  and  entitles  him  to 
a,  respectable  rank  among  the  most  eminent  of  fais  contempora- 
ries. In  some  of  these  pieces  he  highly  applauds  the  libcraUty 
of  Leo  X.,  of  whose  bounty  it  is  probable  that  ho  partook  in 
common  with  his  two  learned  friends.  In  an  interview  which 
took  place  between  him  and  Erasmus,  when  the  latter  was  on  a 
visit  at  Ferrara,  Calcagoini  addressed  that  great  scholar  in 
Latin  with  such  fluency  and  elegance,  aa  not  only  to  surprise 
him,  but  as  he  himself  confesses,  almost  to  deprive  him  of  the 
power  of  making  a  reply.  Some  years  afterwards,  the  treatise 
of  Calcagnini,  "  De  Lihero  Arhitrio,"  written  by  him  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  predestination,  oeing  dispersed 
abroad  in  manuscript,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Erasmus,  who. 
finding  that  Calcagnini  agreed  with  him  in  the  opinions  which 
he  had  avowed  in  his  "  Diatribe"  on  the  same  subject,*  wrote 
to  him  with  high  commendations  of  bis  work  ;  which  he  assures 
him  he  meant  to  have  sent  to  the  press,  had  it  not  contained  in 
one  passage  some  insinuations  to  the  prejudice  of  Erasmus,  as 
A  friend  lo  the  proceedings  of  Luther.  He  then  takes  an  oppor- 
tunity of  vindicating  himself  from  any  connection  with  tlie 
reformers.  He  complains,  with  great  justice,  that  whilst  he 
endeavours  to  keep  upon  terms  with  both  parties,  he  is  perse- 
cuted by  both,  and  inveighs  against  the  theologians  and  monks, 
who.  as  he  asserts,  detest  him  on  account  of  his  labours  for  the 
promotion  of  learning,  which  they  bate  even  worse  than  they  do 
Lather  himself.     In  his  reply  to  Erasmus,  Calcagnini  attacked 
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Lulher  and  hia  doctrinCB  with  great  bitternesH,    Adverting  tlien 


)  the  c 


nduct 


,  that  those  v 


censure  him  the  least  do  not  hesitate  to  reprcBent  him  as  one 
wlin  actii  a  double  part,  and  who,  although  he  alone  mi|;ht 
extinguish  the  flame,  stands  by  uuconcerned  whilst  the  altars 
of  the  gods  are  destroyed.  lie  asHures  him,  however,  that 
these  are  not  his  sentimeota,  and  declares,  that  he  is  fully  con- 
vinced of  his  piety  and  hia  sincerity,  as  a  proof  of  which  be 
requests  that  he  will  not  only  correct  the  passage  which  han 
given  him  so  much  concoTU,  but  will  alter  or  expunge  any 
eipressioa  which  may  bo  suppoaed  to  convey  the  slightest 
rejection  on  hia  character.  Under  the  smooth  polish  of  urbanity 
which  appears  in  this  letter,  Calcagnini  has,  however,  convejed 
no  small  portion  of  reproof  ;  nor  is  it,  indeed,  surprising,  that 
the  rigid  adherents  of  the  Roman  church  should  feel  highly 
indignant  at  one  of  their  most  accomplished  chieftains,  who  in 
the  day  of  battle  refused  to  oppose  himself  openly  to  the 
enemy,  and,  to  use  the  language  of  Calcagnini  himself,  looked 
sedately  on  "  whilst  the  wild  boor  rooted  up  the  vineyard  <£, 
the  Lord." 

In  the  course  of  the  present  work  we  have  had  freqi 
occasion  to  refer  to  the  writings  of  Lilio  Gregorio  Gyraldi, 
particularly  to  his  treatise  on  the  Latin  poets  of  his  own  times.' 
There  are,  indeed,  few  departments  of  literature  which  have 
not  been  the  Hubjeots  of  his  inquiry,  and  in  whatever  study  he 
engaged  he  made  a  distinguished  proflciency.  He  was  bom  of 
a  respectable  family  at  Ferrara,  in  the  year  1489  ;  and  although 
his  finaiices  were  scanty,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain 
instructions  irom  Luca  Riva  and  fiattista  Guarini.  In  his 
youth  he  paid  a  visit  to  Naples,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
forming  an  intimacy  with  some  of  the  distinguished  scholars 
who  then  resided  there.  He  afterwards  visited  Mirandula, 
Carpi,  and  Milan  ;  in  which  last  city  he  prosecuted  the  study 
of  the  Greek  language  under  Demetrius  Chalcondyles.*  Thence 
be  pUBcd  to  Modena,  where,  at  the  request  of  the  countess 
Bianca  Rangone,  ho  undertook  to  superintend  the  education  of 
Ercole  Rangone,  one  of  her  sons.  On  the  countess  transferring 
her  residence  to  Rome,  at  the  invitation  of  Leo  X.,  who,  as  ' 
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already  been  related,  made  a  splendid  prori^ion  for  her  and  her 
family,  Gyraldi  followed  his  patroness,  and  had  apartroeols 
aaaigned  to  him  by  the  pontiff  in  the  Vatican  ;  where  hn  not 
only  continued  to  watch  aver  the  education  of  his  pupil,  irho 
was  afterwards  raised  by  Leo  X,  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal, 
but  delivered  Jnstructioas  to  such  other  young  men  of  eminence 
as  wore  inclined  to  attend  him.  The  favour  with  which  he 
waa  rega,rdcd  by  Leo  X.  and  by  his  successors,  Adrian  VI.  and 
Clement  VII.,  might  have  induced  him  to  flatter  himBclf  with 
the  hope  of  some  important  preferment ;  but  the  only  office 
which  he  obtained  was  that  of  nn  apostoUc  notary.  During  his 
residence  in  the  pontifical  court,  Oyraldi  is  said  to  have  indulged 
himaelf  too  freely  in  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  in  conaequence 
of  which  he  contracted  the  gout.  With  the  panga  of  this  dis- 
order he  had  also  to  sustain  other  misfortunes.  In  the  sacking 
of  the  city  of  Rome,  in  the  year  1527,  he  was  plundered  of  all 
his  property,  not  being  able  to  save  even  his  hooka.  In  the 
same  year  he  lost,  by  an  unfiniely  death,  hia  great  protector, 
the  Ciudinal  Ercolo  Rangone,  in  consequence  of  which  he  left 
the  city  of  Rome  and  retired  to  Mirandula,  where  he  was  most 
kindly  received  by  Giovan-Franceseo  Pico,  lord  of  that  place. 
The  treacherous  assassination  of  that  learned  prince,  in  the  year 
1533,  again  deprived  Gyraldi  of  a  liberal  patron,  and  had  nearly 
involved  him  in  destruction.  He  effected,  however,  his  escapu 
tof  Ferrara,  where,  in  the  friendship  of  Giovanni  Manardi,  and 
Celio  Calcagnini,  and  the  favour  of  the  duchess  Renata,  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Louis  XII.,  he  found  at  length  a  refuge  from 
bis  misfortunes.  With  his  returning  prosperity  h  a  di  de 
bowever,  acquired  new  strength,  and  he  was  at  len  th  nfined 
entirely  to  his  bed,  where  he  still  continued  his  stud  e  ad 
composed  several  of  those  learned  works  which  ha  e  t  an  n  t  d 
his  name  with  credit  to  future  times.  He  died  n  th  y  a 
1552  ;  having,  during  his  residence  at  Ferrara,  a  qu  ed  a 
aiderable  sum  of  money,  which  he  gave  by  his  will  t  the  duk 
to  be  divided  among  the  poor  ;  a  disposition  which  would  have 
been  more  to  his  honour,  had  he  not  left  six  nieces  of  marriage- 
able age  wholly  destitute  of  support.  His  books  he  bequeathed 
to  hia  relatives  Giamhattiata  Gyratdi'^'  and  Prosporo  Pasetio. 
In  consequence  of  the  frequent  praises  bestowed  by  Gyraldi  on 
tiie  duchess  of  Ferrara,  who  was  generally  supposed  to  he 
x2 


ChriBtian  worehip,  were  suffered  to  remain  to  attract  tLe  sup 
Btitious  dBTOtion,  rather  than  tho  enlightened  admiration  o 
people.  The  remona trances  and  example  of  Petrarca  t 
first  to  have  roused  the  attention  of  the  Rommas  to  the  ei 
lence  of  those  admirable  works,  by  the  remains  of  which  t 
were  Btill  surrounded.  "  Do  you  not  blush,"  said  he,  ' 
an  infamous  traffic  of  that  which  has  escaped  the  hands  of  yi 
barbarian  ancestors  ;  and  to  see  that  even  the  indolent  city  of 
Naples  adorns  herself  with  your  columns,  your  statues,  and  tha 
sepulchres  that  cover  the  ashes  of  your  forefathers  ?  *  From  this 
period  Borne  traces  appear  of  a  rising  taste  for  these  productions, 
which,  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  century,  became  a  pas- 
sion that  could  only  be  gratiHed  by  the  acquisition  of  them.  Of 
the  labours  of  Niccolo  Niccoh,  of  Poggio  Bracciolini,  and  of 
Lorenzo,  the  brother  of  the  venerable  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  some 
account  has  been  given  in  other  works. t  By  Lorenzo  the  Mag- 
nificent this  object  was  pursued  with  constant  solicitude  and 
great  success  ;  and  the  collection  of  antiques  formed  by  him  in 
the  gardens  of  S.  Marco  at  Florence,  became  the  school  of 
Michel- A  gnolo.  J 

This  relish  for  the  remains  of  antiquity,  whether  they  coo- 1 
siated  of  statues,  gems,  vases,  or  other  specimens  of  skill,  had  1 
been  cultivated  by  Leo  X.  from  his   earliest  years   under  his  ' 
paternal  roof ;    where  the   instructions   of  the   accomplished 
Politiano  had  enabled  him  to  combine  amusement  with  improve- 
ment, and  to  unite  ft  correct  taste  with  the  science  of  an  anti- 
quarian.    Before  he  was  raised  to  the  pontifical  chair,  he  had 
distinguished  himself  by  the  encouragement  which  he  had  afforded 
to  the  research  of  antiquities  at  Rome.'"     By  Lis  assiduity  a 
piece  of  sculpture  was  discovered  in  a  small  island  of  the  Tibet , 
representing  the  ship  of  .^^sculnpius ;    an  incident  which  is 
referred  to  by  one  of  the  poets  of  the  time,  as  an  augury  of  the 
election  of  Leo  to  the  pontificate,   and  of  the  tranquillity  and 
glory  of  his  reign.J    In  the  year  1508,  under  the  pontificate  of 
Julius  IL,  the  group  of  the  Laocoon,  one  of  the  most  preoion;  J 
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of  antiquity,  was  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  the  baths 
of  Titus,  and  the  fortunate  discoverer  was  rewarded  by  the 
pontiff  with  on  annual  stipend,  nriaing  from  the  income  of  the 
gate  of  S.  John  Lateron.  On  the  elevation  of  Leo  to  the  ponti- 
ficate, he  removed  this  ineBtimable  memorial  of  art  to  the  Vati- 
can, and,  in  exchange  for  the  annuity,  conferred  on  the  person 
who  discovered  it  the  honourable  and  lucrative  office  of  an 
apostolic  notary.'^*  The  enconragement  thua  afforded  to  those 
who  devoted  themselves  to  these  inquiries,  gave  new  vigour  to 
thoir  researches.  The  production  of  a  genuine  specimen  of 
antiquity  seeured  to  tlie  fortunate  possessor  a  competency  for 
life,  and  the  acquisition  of  a  fine  statue  was  almost  equivalent 
to  tliat  of  a  bishopric.  In  these  pursuits  little  attention  was  paid 
by  the  pontiff  to  economy.  Whatever  appeared  deserving  of 
his  notice  was  purcliased  at  any  expense,  and  paid  for  from  the 
itended  for  the  use  of  the  church.       Many  of  the 

and  gems  of  great  value,  which  had  been  collected  by 
id  dispersed  during  the  misfortunes  of  his  family, 
irere  fortunately  recovered  by  him,  and  to  these,  important 
additions  were  made  by  his  own  assiduity.  He  placed  in  the 
front  of  the  Pantheon,  now  called  the  church  of  La  Boltmda, 
or  iS*.  Maria  ad  Martyres,  a  fine  porphyry  vase,  which  has  since 
been  removed  by  Clement  XII.  into  the  church  of  the  Lateran. 
The  discovery  of  these  monuments  of  ancient  skill  called  fortli 
the  panegyrics  of  the  most  accomplielied  scholars  of  the  age. 
To  the  Latin  verses  of  Sadoleti  on  the  Laocoon  and  the  Curtius 
we  have  before  had  occasion  to  refer.*  Castiglione  has  in  like 
manner  celebrated  the  statue  of  Cleopatra,  now  supposed  to  be 
that  of  Ariadne,  in  a  poem  of  great  elegance,  in  which  he  has 
taken  occasion  highly  to  commend  the  taste  and  munificence  of 
Leo  X.t  Even  Leo  himself,  whilst  yet  a  cardinal,  exercised 
his  talents  on  a  similar  subject ;  and  Lis  Iambics  on  the  disco- 
Tery  of  a  statue  of  Lucretia  among  the  ruins  of  the  Transtevere, 
exhibit  the  only  specimen  that  has  been  preserved  to  us  of  his 
poetical  compositions,  and  afford  a  sufficient  proof,  that  if  he  had 
devoted  a  greater  share  of  his  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
this  department  of  letters,  he  might  not  wholly  have  despaired 
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The  particular  farour  with  nhtch  Leo  X.  regarded  KntiqBli 
rian  studies,  gave  them  a  new  impulse  at  Rome,  where  many 
of  the  cardinals  and  distinguished  prelates  began  to  form  eol< 
lections  which  have  since  bi»n  highly  celebrated.  Among  these, 
that  of  Angelo  Colocci,  in  the  villa  and  gardens  of  S  all  list,  ia 
deserring  of  particular  notice.  His  statues,  busts,  aopulchml 
memorials,  cameos,  coins,  and  medals,  were  numerous  and  vala- 
able.*  The  walls  of  his  house  were  decorated  with  claosicd 
monuments  in  marble  ;  and  the  Roman  standard,  and  tita  con- 
sular Fasti  of  Colocci,  have  frequently  been  referred  to,  aa  die 
most  authentic  documents  for  ascertaining  circumstances  of  con- 
aiderable  importance  in  the  topography  and  history  of  ancient 
Rome.t 

The  palace  of  the  Vatican,  fii'st  erected  by  the  pontiff  Sym- 
mocbus,  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  had  been 
enlarged  by  Nicholas  III.  bo  as  to  afford  a  commodious  resi- 
donce  for  the  chiefs  of  the  Christian  church  ;  but  the  magnJG' 
cent  idea  of  increasing  the  splendour  of  the  Roman  see,  and 
rendering  the  city  of  Rome  the  centre  of  literature  and  of  arta 
no  less  than  of  religion,  was  first  conceived  by  Nicholas  V, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  As  a  part  of  this 
design,  he  resolved  to  complete  the  palace  of  the  Vatican  on 
such  an  extensive  scale,  and  with  such  elegance  of  ornament, 
as  to  render  it  the  largest,  as  well  as  the  most  beautifid  fobric 
in  Christendom.  It  was  his  intention  not  only  to  prepare  A 
suitable  residence  for  the  supreme  pontiff,  and  for  the  cardinals 
of  the  chuiTih,  by  whom,  as  bis  constant  council,  he  ought 
always  to  be  surrounded,  hut  to  provide  appropriate  buildings 
fortransactingall  the  affairs  of  the  Roman  court,  with  accommo- 
dationa  for  the  officers  both  of  the  church  and  state  ;  so  as  to 
g^ve  to  the  aeat  of  the  supreme  pontiff  the  utmost  posuble 
degree  of  convenience  and  of  pomp.  Splendid  apartments  were 
alao  to  be  provided  for  the  reception  of  the  sovereigns  and 
great  personages,  who  for  devotional  or  secular  purposps 
might  visit  the  holy  see,  and  an  immense  theatre  was  to  be 
erected  for  the  coronation  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  This  exten- 
sive structure  formed,  bov>e>er,  a  comparatively  small  part  of 
his  vast  design,  which,  it  seems,  was  to  comprehend  the  whoW_ 
rf  the  Vatican  hill,  and  to  inclose  it  from  the  rest  of  tl 
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e  commnnic&tioD  with  the  latter  w&s  to  be  formed  bj  exten- 
B  corridorB,  which  might  be  used  far  ehops  and  mercantile 
purposee,  aud  which  were  designed  in  such  a  manner  as  tc 
be  secure  from  the  tnconveniencefi  arising  from  the  winds  that 
prove  so  injurious  to  the  inhabitants,  and  from  all  causes  of 
infection  and  disease.  The  buildings  were  intended  t-o  be 
surrounded  with  gardens,  with  galleries,  fountains,  and  aque- 
ducts ;  and  among  them  were  to  be  erected  chapels,  libraries, 
and  a  large  and  elegant  strncture  for  the  assenibly  of  the 
conclaTC.  "  What  a  glory  would  it  hove  been  for  the  Roman 
church,"  exclaims  the  pious  Vasari,  "  to  have  seen  the  supreme 
pontiff,  as  in  a  celebrated  and  sacred  monastery,  surrounded  by 
«11  the  ministers  of  religion,  and  living,  as  in  a  terrestrial 
paradise,  a  celestial  and  holy  life  ;  an  example  to  all  Christen- 
dom, and  an  incitement  to  unbelievers  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  true  worship  of  God,  and  of  our  blessed  Saviour."" 
Whether  the  completion  of  this  plan  would  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  such  happy  consequences,  may,  perhaps,  be  doubtful, 
hut  the  arts  would  have  been  fostered  and  rewarded  by  such 
an  application  of  the  immense  treasures  then  derived  from 
every  part  of  Christendom,  which  would,  at  least,  have  been 
expended  in  elegant  and  barmlesa  pursuits,  instead  of  being 
devoted,  as  has  been  too  often  the  case,  to  the  purposes  of 
luxury,  of  eormption.  and  of  war.  Tbe  artist  employed  by 
Nicholas  V,  in  executing  his  immense  designs,  was  Bernardo 
BoHBclini.  His  plans  were  eompleled  and  approved  of;  the 
work  was  commenced  ;  and  such  part  of  the  buildings  as  front 
the  cortile  of  the  Belvedere,  with  a  part  of  the  extensive  walla, 
was  erected,  when  tbe  death  of  this  muniticent  pontiff  termi- 
nated his  mighty  projects  ;  not,  however,  before  he  had,  by 
the  assistance  of  the  same  eminent  architect,  completed  several 
magnificent  buildings,  as  well  within  the  city  of  Home  as  in 
other  parts  of  Italy,  As  a  painter,  Pietro  della  Francesca  was 
employed  by  Nicholas  V.  to  decorate,  conjointly  with  other 
artists,  some  of  the  chambers  of  the  Vatican  ;  t  but  their 
labours  were  destroyed  during  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  tc 
malie  way  for  much  superior  productions. 

The  buildings  of  the  Vatican  were  increased  by  Pius  II, j 
Paul  II.,  and  Sixtus  IV.,  who  erected  the  chapel  known  by 
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his  nnme,  with  llie  library  and  conclave  ;  and  by  Innooetil 
VIII.,  who  rompleted  several  extensive  galleries  and  apart- 
ments, and  ornamented  them  with  paintings  and  mosaicL 
A  stately  tower  was  raised  by  Aleiander  VI.,  the  apartments 
of  which  were  decorated  with  pictures  by  the  beat  artists  ol 
the  time  ;  hut  tlie  honour  of  having  carried  forwards  V>  n 
great  degree  of  perfection  the  eplendid  designs  of  Nicholas  T, 
was  reserved  for  Julius  II.  Shall  we,  with  Bembo,  attribute 
it  to  the  good  fortune  of  this  pontiff,  that  he  was  surrounded 
by  three  Buch  artists  aa  Bramante,  Itnfiaeito,  and  Michel- 
Agnolo,  or  may  we  not  with- greater  justice  suppose,  lltat 
Julius  communicated  to  them  a  portion  of  the  vigour  and  impe- 
tuosity of  his  own  character  ;  and  acknowledge  that  these 
great  men  were  indebted  to  the  pontiff  for  some  part  of  their 
reputation,  and  perhaps  of  their  excellence,  by  the  opportuni- 
ties which  his  magnificent  projects  and  vast  designs  afforded 
them,  of  exercising  their  talents  on  a  theatre  sufficiently  ample 
to  display  tbero  to  full  advantage  ? 

The  first  patron  of  Bramante,  after  his  arrival  from  Milan  at 
Gome,  was  the  cardinal  Oliverio  Caraffa,  for  whom  he  deeigned 
and  completed  the  choir,  in  the  convent  of  the  Frati  delta  Pace, 
This  specimen  of  his  talents  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of 
Alexander  VI.,  by  whom  he  was  employed  in  executing  the 
pontifical  arms  in  fresco,  over  the  great  doors  of  S.  John 
Lateran,  when  that  church  was  opened  for  the  celebration  of 
the  jubilee  in  the  year  1500.  Alexander  afterwards  conferred 
upon  him  the  ofBce  of  his  sub-architect  ;  but  on  the  accession 
of  Julius  II.  a  fairer  opportunity  was  afforded  him  of  displaying 
his  talents.  No  sooner  was  Julius  seated  in  the  chair,  dian  he 
determined  to  facilitate  the  communication  between  the  gardena 
of  the  Belvedere  and  the  pontiUcal  palace,  by  two  magnificent 
corridors,  the  execution  of  which  he  committed  to  Bramant«> 
The  inequality  of  the  surface,  instead  of  proving  an  obstacle 
to  the  artist,  enabled  him  to  e.ihibit  the  powers  of  his  invention 
to  greater  advantage  ;  and  the  model  which  he  formed  ii 
nckuowledged  to  have  been  equal  in  grandeur,  in  elegance, 
and  in  extent,  to  the  most  celebrated  worka  of  the  ancients. 
Of  this  immense  design,  the  Loggle,  that  extend  four  hundred  , 
yards  in  length,  and  yet  foros  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  J 
Vatican,  were  a  part ;  and  were  intended  to  correspond  witb  1 
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A  eimilar  range  of  buildiDgs  on  tho  opjiosite  side,  the  founda' 
tionB  of  which  were  laid,  but  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  the  pope,  and  that  of  the  artist,  who  did  not  long 
Burvive  him,  remained  uniinished,  until  they  were  completed 
by  Piua  IV,^"  The  model  formed  hj  Bramante  of  these  mag- 
oificent  Btructures,  in  which  the  lerela  of  the  different  buildings 
were  connected  by  flights  of  eteps,  designed  with  wonderful 
ingenuity,  and  ornamented  by  ranges  of  Doric,  Ionic,  and 
Corinthian  columns,  was  considered  as  an  astonishing  perform- 
ance, and  seems  to  have  resembled  the  bold  inventions  of  a 
jnore  modem  artist  (Piranesi).  who  being  unable,  in  latter  days, 
to  obtain  an  adequate  employment  for  his  extraordinary  talents, 
found  a  gratification  in  designing  imaginary  bnildinge,  which 
rise  pile  above  pile  in  towering  sublimity,  and  present  to  the 
eye  masses  of  architecture,  which  the  labour  of  ages  oonid  not 
accomplish,  and  of  which  the  revenues  of  kingdoms  would  not 
defray  the  expense. 

Bramante  having  thus  become  the  professed  architect  and 
favourite  of  Julius  II.,  frequently  accompanied  the  pontiff  on 
his  military  expeditions,  who,  in  return  for  his  attachment  and 
his  serrices,  conferred  on  him  the  lucrative  office  of  sealer  of 
the  pontifical  briefs.  Under  his  directions,  Bramante  executed, 
in  Rome  and  its  vicinity,  several  considerable  buildings  ;  and 
such  was  the  fervour  of  the  artist  who  laboured,  and  of  the 
pontiff  who  stimulated  him,  that  these  immense  fabrics,  to  use 
an  expression  of  Vasari,  seemed  rather  to  be  bom  than  to 
be'  built. 

The  most  illustrious  period  of  the  arts  is  that  which  com- 
mences with  the  return  of  Micliel-Agnolo  from  Rome  to 
Florence,  abont  the  year  1500,  and  tei'minates  with  the  death 
of  Leo  X.  in  1521.  Within  this  period,  almost  all  the  great 
works  in  painting,  in  scidpture,  and  in  architecture,  which 
have  been  the  admiration  of  future  times,  were  produced. 
Under  the  successive  but  uninteirapted  patronage  of  Julius  II. 
Knd  Leo  X.,  the  talents  of  the  great  artists  then  living  were 
united  in  one  simultaneous  effort  ;  and  their  rival  productions 
may  be  considered  -a^  a  joint  tribute  to  the  munificence  of 
their  patrons,  and  the  glory  of  the  age.  A  short  time  prior  to 
the  expulsion  of  Piero  de'  Medici  from  Florence,  in  the  year 
1491,  Michel-Agnolo  had  quitted  bis  native  place,  from  an 
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apprehension  of  the  diiturhAncei  which  he  saw  were  likdj  tc 
ensue.  After  a  short  and  unprofitablo  visit  to  VuDine,  he  took 
up  hit  residence  at  Bologna,  where  ho  gave  Bome  specimens  of 
his  talents,  not  only  as  an  artist,  but  as  a  polite  scholar  ;  and 
his  host,  A-ldrovandi.  was  delighted  with  his  recitation  of  thft 
works  of  Dante,  Fotrnrea,  Boccaccio,  and  other  TuscU' 
writers."  On  the  oBtoblishment  of  the  government  i 
Pietro  Soderini,  Michol-Agnolo  returned  to  Florence,  where  b> 
executed  for  Lorenzo  di  Pier- Francesco  de'  Medici  a  s 
in  marble  of  S.  John,  which  has  unfortunately  eluded  tha 
researches  of  his  admirers.  About  the  same  time  he  f 
completed,  in  marble,  a  figure  of  Cupid  sleeping,  which,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  same  Lorenzo,  be  is  said  to  have  placed  (a^ 
some  time  in  the  ground,  fur  the  purpose  of  giving  to  it  th* 
appearance  of  a  piece  of  ancient  sculpture.  It  was  afterwardt 
sold  as  a  real  monument  of  antiquity  to  the  cardinal  RafFaelU 
Riario,  who,  having  discovered  the  deception,  and  being  insen- 
sible of  its  intriosio  merit,  returned  it  on  the  hands  of  the 
artist. ^^  Notwithstanding  this  impeachment  of  tbe  taste  of  thtt 
cardinal,  he  soon  afterwards  invited  Mlchel-Agnolo  to  Romeii 
where  he  remained  about  the  space  of  a  year,  but  withont' 
being  employed  by  the  cardinal  in  any  undertaking  worthy  of 
his  talents.-"  He  did  not,  however,  quit  the  city  withouft 
giving  splendid  proofs  of  his  genius  ;  among  which,  his  figores, 
in  marble,  of  Cupid,  and  of  Bacchus,'"  executed  for  Jacoptt 
Galli,  a  Roman  gentleman,  and  his  astonishing  production  0 
the  Madonna  and  dead  Christ,  completed  at  the  instance  oi 
the  cardinal  of  Rohan,  are  the  most  distinguished. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  return  of  Michel-Agnolo  to 
Florence,  about  the  close  of  the  century,  that  he  may  be  s:  " 
to  have  started  in  the  career  of  his  glory,  to  which  he  wai 
incited  by  a  spirit  of  emulation,  and  a  fortunate  c 
circumstances.  On  the  ruin  of  Francesco  Sforza,  and  the 
capture  of  Milan  by  the  French,  in  tbe  year  1500,  the  cele- 
brated Lionardo  da  Vinci  quitted  that  city,  where  he  left  maaf 
noble  monuments  of  his  genius,  and  repairing  to  Florence, 
arrived  there  about  the  same  time  that  Michel-Agnolo  returned, 
from  Rome,'""  The  rising  reputation  of  Miohol-Agnolo  w«t  > 
contrasted  with  the  veteran  glory  of  Lionardo.     They  eacl; 
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felt  the  eicellencee  of  the  other ;  and  thej  each  aspired  to 
riTsl  them.  By  this  collision  the  spark  was  produced  which 
waa  shortly  to  illuminate  Italy.  The  first  contest  between 
these  illuatrious  artiBta  waa  favourable  to  the  credit  of  Miehel- 
Agnolo.  A  large  block  of  marble,  to  which  Simone  da  Fiesole, 
a  Florentine  sculptor,  had  unBucceeafully  attempted  to  giTe  the 
resombJance  of  a,  human  figure  of  gigantic  size,  hod  remained 
ueglected  upwards  of  a  hundred  years,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
irremediably  deformed.  The  magistrates  of  Florence  were 
desirous  that  this  opprobrium  of  the  art  should  be  converted 
to  the  ornament  of  the  city,  for  which  purpose  they  applied 
to  some  of  the  most  eminent  professors  of  the  time,  and 
among  the  rest  to  Ijonardo  da  Vinci  and  Michel-Agnolo, 
Lionardo,  who  had  excelled  in  the  productions  of  the  pencil 
rather  than  of  the  chisel,  hesitated  to  undertake  the  task, 
alleging,  that  the  work  could  not  be  completed  without 
supplying  the  defects  with  additional  pieces  of  marble.™ 
Michel-Agnolo  alone  engaged  to  form  it  into  a  statue  of  one 
entire  piece  ;  and  under  his  hands  this  shapeless  block  became 
the  wonderful  colossal  figure  of  David,  which  was  afterwards 
placed  by  order  of  the  magistrates  before  the  gates  of  the 
palace  of  justice.  With  such  accuracy  had  lie  estimated  the 
dimensions  of  this  celebrated  statue,  that  in  several  parts  of 
the  figure  ho  has  left  untouched  the  ruder  labours  of  his  pre- 
decessor, upon  which  he  could  not  employ  his  chisel  without 
injury  to  its  proportions. 

The   spirit  of  patronage   which   at  this  time  actuated  the 
Florentine   government,   soon    afforded    these    great    artists 
another  opportunity  of  exerting   their  rival  talents,  in  which 
Lionardo   might  justly  hare  flattered   himself  with   a   fairer 
prospect  of  success.      The   magistrates  having  resolved   to 
decorate  the  council-hall  of  Florence  with  a  picturesque  repre- 
sentation of  aome  of  the  battles  in  which  the  republic  had  been 
succeasfuUy    engaged,    intrusted    te    Lionardo    and    Michel- 
Agnolo,  in  detached  proportions,  the  execution  of  this  exten- 
sive work.     The  subject  proposed  was  the  wars  of  Pisa,  in  the 
result  of  which  the  Florentines  obtained  the  final  dominion  of 
I     that  place.     The  cartoons,  or  designs  for  this  purpose,  were 
L    immediately  commenced.     The  preparations  made  by  eaeh  of 
I    the  artists,  and  the  length  of  time  employed,  as  well  in  intense 
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meditation,  an  in  cautious  execution,  BuiEcicnlly  demoiiBtii 
the  importance   which  they   attached  to  the  result.     From  I 
variety  of  talent,  or  hy  mutual  agreement,  thcy  each,  howerer,   I 
chose  a  dilTereut  track,     Lionardo  undertook  to  ropret<ent  ft    ' 
combat  of  horsemen,  which  he  introduced  as  a  part  of  the 
history  of  Nicolo  Piccinino,  a  commander  for  the  duke  of  Milan. 
In  this  piece  he  concentrated  all  the  result  of  bis  eiperience, 
and  all  the  powers  of  hia  mind.     In  the  varied  forms  and 
contorted   attitudes  of  the   eonihatants,  he  has  displayed  hb 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body.     Id 
iheir  features  he  has   characterised,  in  the  most  espressive 
manner,  the    aedateness  of  steady  courage,    the  vindictive 
malevolence  of  revenge,  the  mingled  improssionB  of  hope  and  of 
fear,  the  exultation  of  triumphant  murder,  and  the  despairing 
gasp  of  inevitable  death.     Tlie  horses  mingle  in   the  combat 
with  a  ferocity  equal  to  that  of  tlieir  riders,  and  the  whole  was 
executed  with  such  skill,  that  in  the  essential  points  of  concep- 
tion,   of   composition,    and    of   outline,   this    production   has, 
perhaps,  seldora  been   equalled,  and  certainly  never  excelled. 
Michel-Agnolo,  on  the  other  hand,  devoted  solely  to  the  study 
of  the  human  figure,  disdained   to  lavish   any  por^on  of  hi* 
powers   on    the  inferior   representations   of  animal   life.     He 
therefore  selected  a  moment  in  which  he  supposed  a  body  of 
Florentine  soldiers,  bathing  in  the  Arno,  to  have  been  unex- 
pectedly called  into  action  by  the  signal  of  battle.     To  have 
chosen  a  subject  more  favourable  to  the  display  of  his  powers, 
coDsiatently  with  the  task  committed  to  bim,  was   perhaps 
impossible.      The  clothed,  the  half-clothed,  and  the  naked,  are 
mingled  in  one  tumultuous  group.     A  soldier  just  risen  firom 
the  water  starts  in  alarm,  and  turning  towards  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet,  expresses  in  his  complicated  action  almost  every  j 
variety  incident  to  the  human  frame.     Another,  with  the  most^ 
vehement  impatience,  forces  his   dripping  feet   through  hiBH 
adhesive  clothing.    A  third  calls  to  his  companion,  whose  annf  W 
only  are  seen  grappling  with  the  rooky  sides  of  the  i" 
which  from  tliia  circumstance  appears  to  flow  in  front,  althou^fl 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  picture  ;  whilst  a  fourth,  almost  pre*  S 
'  for  action,  in  buckling  round  him  his  belt,  promises  tail 
itoop  the  next  moment  for  his  sword  and  shield,  which  It^a 
ready  at  his  feet.     It  would  be  as  e^itravagant  as  unjust  ti  t 
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talonlH  of  Michel- Agnolo,  to  carry  our  ndmirotiiin  uf  this  pro- 
duction ao  far  as  to  suppose,  with  the  sculptor  Clellini,  that  he 
never  afterwards  attained  to  half  the  degree  of  excellence 
which  he  there  displayed  ;*  hut  it  may  he  asaerted  with  confi. 
denco,  that  the  great  works  whicli  this  fortunate  spirit  of 
emulation  produced,  marked  a,  new  lera  in  the  art,  and  that 
upon  the  study  of  these  models  almost  all  the  great  painters, 
who  flhortly  afterwards  conferred  such  honour  on  their  country, 
Tere  principally  formed."' 

On  the  elevatioo  of  Julius  II.  to  the  pontificate,  one  of  the 
first  ohjecta  of  his  ambition  was  to  have  his  memory  immortal- 
,  jzed  by  the  labours  of  the  greatest  sculptor  of  his  time.  He 
therefore  invited  Michel- Agnolo  to  Eome,  and  engaged  him  by 
the  most  liberal  offers  to  form  for  him  the  design  of  a  sepulchral 
monament.°"  The  great  artist  had  now  found  a  proper  theatre 
for  the  display  of  his  powers.  His  mind  laboured  with  this 
favourite  eubject.  For  several  months  he  is  said  to  have 
brooded  over  it  in  silence,  without  even  tracing  an  outline  ;  but 
the  meditations  of  such  a  mind  are  not  destined  to  ho  fruitless, 
and  the  result  of  his  deliberations  appeared  in  a  design,  which 
fer  eiceeded  in  elegance,  in  grandeur,  in  exquisite  ornament, 
cod  abundance  of  statues,  every  monument  of  oneient  work- 
manship or  imperial  splendour.  The  magnanimous  spirit  of 
Julius  II.  caught  new  fire  from  the  productions  of  diis  wonderful 
man,  and  it  was  at  this  moment  that  he  formed  the  resolution 
of  rebuilding  the  church  of  S.  Peter  io  a,  manner  worthy  of 
receiving,  and  of  displaying  to  advantage,  so  happy  bo  effort  of 
human  powers,™  This  task  he  intrusted  to  his  favourite 
architect,  Bramante  ;  and  of  the  designs  formed  by  him  for  this 
purpose,  one  was  selected  by  the  pontiff,  which  in  grandeur, 
variety,  and  extent,  surpassed  all  that  Rome  had  seen  even  in 
the  most  splendid  days  of  the  republic.  The  ancient  cathedral 
was  demolished  with  an  almost  indecent  rapidity,  insomuch 
that  many  valuable  remains  of  art,  and  representations  and 
monuments  of  eminent  men,  were  indiscriminately  destroyed. 
In  a  short  time  the  modem  church  of  S.  Pietro  began  to  rise 
from  the  ruins  of  the  former  pile,  on  a  scale  yet  more  extensive 
t\aD  it  has  since  been  found  practicable  to  complete  it.     In  the 
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niecuticin  of  this  building,  as  well  ta  ia  tbe  deeign,  Bramsnta 
gave  proofs  of  tbe  wonderful  powers  of  his  genius  i  but  ths 
brief  limita  of  human  life  are  not  commensurate  with  Buoh  Tast 
projectB.  Long  after  the  death  of  both  the  architect  and  the 
pontiff,  tho  church  of  S.  Pietro  continued  to  employ  the  (kbilities 
of  the  first  artists  of  the  time  ;  and  bj  the  immense  expenses 
which  it  occasioned  to  the  Homan  see,  became  the  cause,  or  the 
pretext,  of  those  ojactions  throughout  Christendom,  whtdi. 
immediately  led  the  way  to  thnt  irreconcileable  diaseiuii 
which  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  relate." 

Elaving  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  pontiff  to  tbe  deaigii' 
of  his  monument.  Michel-A^nolo  engaged  iu  the  execution  of 
this  immenae  work  with  all  the  ardour  which  was  natural  to 
liim,  and  with  all  the  expedition  of  which  so  laborioua  a'  per- 
formance would  admit.  The  colossal  figure  of  Moses,  which 
yet  occupies  the  centre  of  this  astonishing  piece  of  art,  wai 
soon  completed,^'*  and  several  other  statues  destined  to  fill 
their  proper  stations  in  the  tnonumcnt,  were  either  finished,  or 
in  a  state  of  great  forwardness.  The  slow  progress  of  the  band 
of  art  was,  howeror,  ill  calculated  to  correspond  with  the 
impatient  temper  and  rapid  ideas  of  the  pontiff,  who  expected 
by  strihing  the  ground  with  his  foot  to  obtain  the  accomplish- 
nient  of  his  wishes.  As  the  labour  continued,  and  the  expense 
increased,  the  pontiff  became  dissatisfied,  and  at  length  appeared 
indifferent  to  the  completion  of  the  work.  The  demands  of 
Michel-Agnolo  for  the  charge  of  conveying  the  marhle  from  the 
quarries  of  Carrara  to  Kome  were  treated  with  neglect,  and 
when  ho  requested  an  interview,  Julius  refused  to  admit  him 
into  his  presence.  The  artist  did  not  long  deliberate  on  the 
eourse  of  conduct  whicli  it  became  him  to  adopt.  Ho  requested 
the  attendants  of  the  pope  to  inform  his  holiness,  that  whenever 
he  chose  to  inquire  for  him,  he  might  seek  him  elsewhere,  and 
immediately  taking  his  departure  &om  Rome,  he  hastened  to 
Poggibonzi,  within  the  territories  of  Florence.t  This  decisive 
Step  equally  surprised  and  chagrined  the  pontiff,  Five  succes- 
sive couriers  were  despatched  from  Rome  to  pacify  the  artist, 
and  prevail  upon  him  to  return  ;  but  all  that  they  could  obtain 
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from  him  was  only  a  stiort  letter  to  tbe  pope,  in  which  ho 
ret]ueHted  hia  pardon  for  having  so  abruptly  reliDfjuiBhed  his 
labourB,  which  he  assured  him  he  was  only  induced  to  do  by 
being  driven  from  his  presence  ;  a  reward  which  hia  faithful 
Bcrvices  had  not  merited.  Returning  to  Florence,  Michel- 
Agnolo  employed  himself  during  three  months  in  finishing  his 
design  of  the  cartoons  in  the  great  hall  of  the  city.  Whilst 
he  was  thur  engaged,  the  pope  despatched  to  the  magistracy 
of  the  city  three  suecessive  briefs,  in  which  ho  strenuoitsly 
insisted  on  their  sending  Uichel-Agnolu  again  to  Rome.  The 
violence  and  perseverance  of  the  pontifF,  whose  character  was 
well  kno^v^l,  alarmed  Michel- Agnolo,  who  began  to  entertain 
thoughts  of  quitting  Italy  and  retreating  to  Constantinople  ; 
hut  at  the  entreaties  of  the  Gonfaloniere  Soderini,  he  at  length 
consented  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  pope,  by  returning 
once  more  to  Rome.  The  remonstrances  of  Soderini  to 
Miehel-Agnolo  on  this  occasion  ore  preserved  by  Condivi. 
"Thou  hast  tried  an  experiment  upon  the  pope,"  said  the 
Gonfaloniere,  *'  upon  which  the  king  of  France  would  scarcely 
have  venttired.  He  must  not  therefore  be  under  the  necessity 
of  submitting  to  further  entreaties,  nor  must  we  on  thy  account 
risk  the  dangers  of  war  and  the  safety  of  the  state.  Prepare 
therefore  to  return,  and  if  thou  hast  any  apprehensions  for  thy 
safety,  thou  shalt  be  invested  with  the  title  of  our  ambassador, 
which  will  sufficiently  protect  thee  from  his  wrath." 

The  reconciliation  between  Michel-Agnolo  and  Julius  took 
place  in  the  month  of  November,  1506,*  at  Bologna,  which 
place  had  just  before  surrendered  to  the  pontifical  arms.  In 
consequence  of  the  indisposition  of  the  cardinal  Soderini,  who 
was  expected  to  have  been  the  moderator  on  this  occasion, 
Michel-Agnolo  was  introduced  by  one  of  the  bishops  who  was 
attached  to  the  service  of  the  cardinal.  The  artist  submis- 
sively waited  for  the  apostolic  benediction  ;  but  the  pope,  with 
oblique  glance  and  stem  countenance  exclaimed,  "  Instead 
coming  here  to  meet  us,  thou  hast  expected  that  we  should 
Btolook  for  thee  !  "  Michel-Agnolo,  with  due  huroilitT, 
proceeding  to  apologise  for  his  precipitancy,  when  the  _ 
bishop,  desirous  of  appeasing  the  anger  of  the  pope,  began 
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Btalf  across  the  shouliiorfi  of  the  bishop,  an^  * 
Julius  having  thus  rented  liia  wrath,  gave  Michel-Agnolo  hi« 
benediction,  and  received  him  once  more  into  his  favour  find 
confidence>*  On  this  occasion  that  great  artist  erected,  in 
front  of  the  church  of  S.  Petronio  at  Bologna,  a  statue  of  the 
pontiff  in  bronze,  which  he  is  said  to  have  ejieculed  so  as  to 
express  in  the  most  energetic  manner  those  qualities  by  which 
he  was  distinguished  ;  giving  grandeur  and  majesty  to  the 
person,  and  courage,  promptitude,  and  fierceneea  to  the  coun- 
tenance, whilst  even  the  drapery  was  remarkable  for  the  bold- 
ness and  magnificence  of  its  folds.  When  Julius  aaw  the 
model,  and  observed  the  vigour  of  the  attitude  and  the  energy 
with  which  the  right  arm  wna  extended,  he  inquired  from  the 
artist  whether  ho  meant  to  represent  him  as  dispcneing  his 
benediction  or  his  curse  ;  to  which  Michel-Agnolo  prudently 
replied,  that  he  meant  to  represent  him  in  the  act  of  admonish- 
ing the  citizens  of  Bologna.  In  return,  the  artiut  requeat«d 
know  from  his  holiness  whether  he  would  have  a  book 
hand.  "No,"  replied  Julius,  "  give  roe  a  sword.  I 
scholar,  t 

The  completion  of  this  statue  employed  Michel-Agnolo  for 
sixteen  months,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he  repaired 
once  more  to  Rome.  Ho  there  met  with  a  yet  more  powerful, 
although  much  younger  rival  than  he  had  left  at  Florence,  ift< 
the  celebrated  Ratfaello  d'Urbino.  This  distinguished  paini 
Julius  II.  had,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  aivhil 
Braraante,  who  stood  related  to  Raflaello,  invited 
which  city  he,  as  well  as  Michel-Agnolo,  arrived 
1508.*"'  Ratfaello  was  now  twenty-five  years  of  age,  ha^ 
been  bom  at  Urbino  in  the  year  1483.  His  father 
painter,  and  although  of  no  great  eminence,  is  supposed  tc>' 
have  directed  the  early  studies  of  his  son  in  their  proper  track. 
He  was  afterwards  placed  under  the  luilion  of  Pietro  Perugino, 
whom  he  soon  rivalled  in  execution,  and  surpassed  in  design- 
After  visitmg  Citta  di  Castello,  where  he  eiercised  his  taJonW 
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wttli  great  applause,  ho  was  called  to  SieDiia,  to  assist  t!ic 
celebrated  painter  Pinturicchio,  who  was  employed  by  the 
cardinal  Franceaco  FiccolomiQi,  afterwards  Piua  III.,  to  dpcu- 
rate  the  library  of  the  cathedral  in  that  city.  Raffaello  had 
already  sketched  several  designs  for  the  work,  and  had  liitnself 
executed  a  part  of  it,  when  hearing  of  th?  cartoons  of  Lioriardo 
da  Vinci  and  of  Michei-Agnolo  at  Florence,  he  determined  tu 
pay  a  visit  to  that  place,  where  he  arrived  in  the  year  1504, 
and  is  enumerated  among  the  jomig  artists  who  enlarged  their 
judgment  and  improved  their  taste  from  those  celebrated 
models,^  The  death  of  his  parents  compelled  him  to  return 
for  some  time  to  Urbino,  for  the  arrangement  of  his  domestic 
concerns,  but  he  soon  afterwards  paid  a  second  visit  to  Florence, 
where  he  may  be  said  to  have  completed  his  professional  edu- 
cation, and  from  the  labours  of  Masaccio  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Brancacci,  and  the  works  of  Michei-Agnolo  and  Lionardo  da 
Vinci,  to  have  derived  those  constituent  elements  of  his  design, 
which,  combined  by  the  predominatingpower  of  his  own  genius, 
formed  that  attractive  manner  wbicb  unites  the  Bublime  and 
the  graceful,  in  a  greater  degree  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
productions  of  any  other  master.* 

Soon  after  the  return  of  Michei-Agnolo  from  Bologna  to 
Rome,  the  pope,  who  was  well  aware  of  the  variety  and  extent 
of  his  talents,  formed  the  resolution  of  decorating  the  chapel 
erected  by  his  uncle  Siitus  IV,  with  a.  series  of  paintings  on 
sacred  subjects,  in  a  style  of  grandeur  superior  to  any  that  had 
before  been  produced.  The  execution  of  this  immense  work 
he  committed  to  Michei-Agnolo,  who,  we  are  told,  felt  great 
relui^ance  in  undertaking  it,  being  desirous  to  proceed  with 
the  tomb  of  the  pontiff ;  and  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  the 
pope,  rather  to  intrust  it  to  Raffaello,  who  was  much  more 
conversant  than  himself  with  the  process  of  painting  in  fresco. 
It  has  also  been  said,  that  the  pope  was  prompted  to  eugage 
Michei-Agnolo  in  this  employ  by  the  envy  or  malignity  of  the 
enemies  of  that  artist,  and  particularly  of  Bramante,  who, 
being  well  aware  of  the  Buperiority  of  Michei-Agnolo  as  a 
sculptor,  conceived  that  as  a  painter  be  would  be  found  infei'ior 
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to  Raffoello ;  but  imputBtioai  of  this  kind  an 
result  of  little  mindB,  th&t  attribute  to  more  elevated  characteri 
tlio  motivea  by  which  they  B.re  themselrea  actuated,  and  the 
instances  of  mutual  admiration  and  good-will  which  appear  in 
the  conduct  of  EatFaello  and  Michel-Agnolo  towards  each 
other,  are,  at  least,  a  sufficient  proof  that  tbej  were  both 
erjually  euperior  to  an  illiberal  jealousy.  The  pontiff,  who 
liad  destined  the  talents  of  Ratfaello  to  another  purpose,  would, 
however,  admit  of  no  apology.  The  paintings  with  which  the 
chapel  had  been  decorotcd  by  the  elder  masters  were  imme- 
diately destroyed,  and  the  designs  for  the  ceiling  by  Hichel- 
Agnolo  were  commenced.  Conscious,  however,  of  his  inex- 
perience in  the  mechanical  part  of  his  art,  he  invited  from 
Florence  several  painters  to  his  oaaistanco,  among  whom  were 
Granacci,  Giuliano  Bugiordini,  Jacopo  di  Sondro,  the  elder 
Indaco,  Agnolo  di  Donnino,  and  Aristotile  di  San  Oallo,  who 
for  some  time  painted  under  his  directions  ;  but  the  efibrta  of 
those  secondary  artists  were  so  inadequate  to  his  own  con- 
ceptions, that  he  one  morning  wholly  destroyed  their  labours, 
and  shutting  the  doors  of  the  chapel  against  them,  refused 
to  admit  them  to  a  sight  of  him.  From  that  moment  he 
proceded  in  his  work  without  any  assistance,  having  even 
prepared  his  colours  with  his  own  hands.  The  difficulties 
which  he  experienced  are  particularly  noticed  by  his  biographer 
Vaaari ;  but  they  were  conquered  by  the  diligence  and  per- 
severance of  the  artist,  who  on  this  occasion  availed  himself 
of  the  experience  and  advice  of  Giuliano  da  S.  Gallo.  When 
Michel-Agnolo  had  completed  one  half  of  the  work,  the  pontiff 
insisted  on  its  being  publicly  shown.  The  chapel  was  accord- 
ingly opened,  the  scaffolding  removed,  and  in  the  year  1511, 
the  populace  were  gratified  with  the  first  specimen  of  these 
celebrated  productions.  The  applauses  bestowed  on  them 
induced  the  pontiff  to  urge  Michel-Agnolo  to  proceed  in  the 
work,  regardless  of  the  advice  of  Bramante,  who,  as  we  are 
told,  was  now  desirous  that  the  tcnoination  of  it  should  be 
intrusted  to  Raffaello.  As  it  approached  towards  a  close,  the 
eagerness  and  importunity  of  the  pontiff  increased.  Having 
impatiently  inquired  from  the  artist  when  he  meant  to  finish 
it,  and  Miohel-Agnolo  having  replied.  "  When  I  am  able  ;  " 
"  When  I  am  able  !  "  retorted  Julius,  in  great  wrath,  "thou 
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hast  a  mind  then  that  I  ehould  have  thee  thrown  from  the 
scaffold  !  "*  After  this  threat,  the  completion  of  the  work 
woH  not  long  delayed,  and  oa  the  day  of  All-Sainta,  in  the 
year  1512,  the  paintings  were  exposed  to  pnhlic  view ;  without, 
however,  having  received  from  the  artist  the  final  touches  of 
his  pencil.  The  whole  time  employed  hy  Michel-Agnolo  in 
this  labour  was  twenty  months,  and  he  received  for  it,  in 
different  payments,  the  sum  of  three  thousand  crowns. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  attending  the  execution  of  the 
great  works  in  fresco  of  Michel-Agnolo,  which  yet  remain  in 
die  chapel  of  Siitus  IV.,  although  darkened  by  time,  and 
obscured  by  tho  perpetual  use  of  wax  tapers  in  the  services  of 
the  Roman  church.  The  different  compartments  of  the  ceiling 
were  occupied  by  various  subjects  of  sacred  history  ;  and  on 
the  walls  of  the  chapel,  tiit  in  solemn  grandeur  those  sublime 
and  terrific  figures  of  the  sibyls  and  prophets,  that  unfold  ideas 
of  form  and  of  character  beyond  the  limits  of  common  nature, 
and  commensurate  with  the  divine  functions  in  which  tbey 
appear  to  he  engaged.™'  Over  the  altar-piece  is  the  great 
picture  of  the  Last  Judgment — tho  master-piece  of  Michel- 
Agnolo,  and  the  admiration  and  reproach  of  future  artists  , 
but  this  immense  offspring  of  labour  and  of  genius,  alfhongh 
requisite  to  complete  the  grand  cycle  of  divine  dispensation 
which  the  artist  had  formed  in  his  own  mind,  was  not  com- 
menced until  the  pontificate  of  Paul  111.,  nearly  thirty  year* 
fifter  he  had  terminated  the  earlier  part  of  his  work. 

Whilst  Michel-Agnolo  was  thus  employed  by  Julius  II.  in 
the  Sistine  chapel,  Raffaello  waa  engaged  in  decorating  the 
chambers  of  the  Vatican  with  those  admired  productions, 
which  first  displayed  the  extent  of  his  genius,  and  the  wonder- 
ful fertility  of  his  invention.  He  commenced  his  labours  in  the 
Camera  della  Segnatura.  with  tho  celebrated  picture,  usually, 
but  erroneously,  called  the  dispute  on  the  sacraments  ;  a  work 
BO  daring  in  its  design,  and  so  complex  in  its  composition,  as  to 
have  given  rise  to  various  conjectureB  respecting  the  intention 
of  the  artist.  The  scene  comprehends  both  earth  and  heaven. 
The  veil  of  the  empyreum  is  withdrawn.  The  eternal  Father 
is  visible.  His  radiance  iOuminates  the  heavens.  The  cheru- 
bim and  eerapbim  surround  him  at  an-ful  distance.     With  the 
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one  liand  ho  sustains  the  earth  ;  with  the  other  he  blefltos  it. 
Bciow  him,  but  in  another  atmosphere,  sitB  the  Son  ;  whowitli 
oiiutretched  hands,  and  a  look  of  extreme  compaasion,  devotes 
biraself  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  On  one  aide  of  CfartBt 
sitB  the  Virgin  Mother,  wlio  ndores  him  ;  on  the  other  8.  John 
the  Baptist,  who  iodicntes  him  as  the  Saviour  of  the  voHd. 
The  great  assembly  of  patriarehs,  prophets,  evangeliste,  and 
martyrs,  all  of  whom  are  strongly  characterised,  ars  seatedin 
the  beatific  regions,  and  enjoy  the  divino  glory.  Among  these 
appears  our  first  parent  Adam,  now  purified  from  the  effect  of 
hia  transgression.  Such  is  the  celestial  part  of  this  composition, 
On  earth,  the  altar  appears  in  the  midst  supporting  the  Host. 
On  each  side  are  arranged  various  pontitTa,  prelates,  and 
doctors  of  the  church,  whose  writings  hare  illustrated  the  great 
mystery  of  the  Trinity.  Their  attention  is  not  directed  to  the 
awful  scene  above,  the  view  of  which  is  intercepted  by  thick 
clouds,  but  is  concentrated  in  the  contemplation  of  the  holy 
wafer,  as  the  visible  and  substantial  essence  of  Deity.  The 
extremities  of  the  picture  to  the  right  and  left  are  filled  by 
groups  of  pious  and  attentive  spectator.^,  among  whom  the> 
painter  has  introduced  the  portrait  of  his  relation  and  patrOBi 


The  high  commendations  bestowed  on  this  picture,  as  weQl 
at  the  time  it  was  produced,  as  by  every  one  who  has  siiiMi 
had  occasion  to  mention  it,  are  not  beyond  its  merits  ;""  yet  to 
do  full  justice  to  the  artist,  some  regard  must  be  hod  to  the 
state  ef  the  art  in  the  age  in  which  ho  lived.  To  this  may  be 
attributed  the  formality  of  the  design,  by  which  the  two  sides 
of  the  picture  emerge  from  the  centre,  and  correspond,  perhaps 
too  mechanically,  to  each  other  ;  the  barbarous  custom  of 
gilding  some  parts  of  the  work,  in  order  to  produce  a  richer 
effect  ;  and  lastly,  the  extraordinary  solecism  of  introducing  an 
extraneous  light,  which  extends  through  the  whole  composition, 
and  affects,  in  the  midst  of  their  concentrated  glory,  the  divine 
characters  there  represented,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
]iiece  ;  an  error  of  which  artists  of  much  inferior  character  were 
soon  aware,  and  which  Federico  Zuecaro,  in  his  celebrated 
picture  of  the  Annunciation,  in  the  church  of  the  Jesuits  at 
Rome,  was  careful  to  avoid.'" 

This  representation  of  TheoloKT  '*'^^  followed  by  tLat  oS 
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Philosopby,  eiempUfied  in  the  GjtnnaBiura,  or  school  of  Athens. 
where,  in  a  splendid  amphitheatre,  tiie  ancient  philoaophera 
ore  introduced  as  instructing  their  pupils  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  liuroau  knowledge.  Pjthagoi'as,  SocrateB,  Plato,  and 
Aristotle,  are  characteristically  distingnished.  Empedocles, 
EpichannuH,  Archytas,  Diogenes,  and  Archimedes,  pursue 
their  various  avocatjona.  The  presiding  deities  are  Apollo  and 
Minerra,  exhibited  in  their  atatuea.  A  noble  youth,  in  a  white 
mantle,  ornamented  with  gold,  is  aaid  to  repreacnt  Francesco 
Maria  della  Rovere,  great  nephew  of  the  pontiff.  Another 
youth,  attentive  to  the  demon strntiona  of  Archimedes,  ia  sup- 
posed by  Vasari  to  he  the  portrait  of  Federigo,  marquis  of  Mantua, 
who  was  then  at  Rome ;  aiid  in  the  person  of  Archimedes,  the 
artist  has  again  taken  an  opportunity  of  perpetuating  the  like- 
ness of  Bramante.  The  subject  of  the  picture,  intended  as  a 
rcjiresentation  of  Poetry,  ia  the  assembly  of  Apollo  and  the 
Musea  on  the  sumniic  of  Mount  Parnaasus.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished characters  of  ancient  and  modem  timcFi  are  there 
introduced.  The  father  of  epio  poetry,  m  an  attitude  of  great 
digaity,  recitea  his  compositions.  Virgil  pointa  out  to  Dante 
the  track  he  ia  to  pursue.  Of  living  authors,  only  Sanazzaro 
and  Tehaldeo  are  admitted  into  these  regions  of  poetic  immor- 
■  tality.  The  artist  has,  however,  claimed  a  place  fur  himaelf 
in  this  august  assembly.  He  appears  near  to  Virgil,  crowned 
with  laurel,  "  and  is  deservedly  admitted,"  says  his  warm 
admirer  Bellori,  "  into  that  Parnassus,  where  he  drank  froin 
his  infancy  the  waters  of  Hippoorene,  and  was  nursed  by  the 
Muaea  and  the  Graeea.  "*  The  representation  of  Jurisprudence 
includes  two  diatiuct  actions,  at  two  distant  periods  of  time, 
which  are  rendered,  however,  less  objectionable  by  their  being 
separated  by  the  position  of  the  window.  On  one  side  aita 
Gregory  IX.,  who  delivers  the  decretals  to  an  advocate  of  the 
consistory  ;  but  under  the  character  of  that  pontiff,  the  painter 
has  introduced  the  portrait  of  Juliua  II.  In  the  cardinals,  who 
surround  the  pope,  he  has  also  repreaented  those  of  his  own 
times,  and  particularly  the  cardinal  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  after- 
wards Leo  X.,  Antonio  cardinal  del  Monte,  and  the  cardinal 
Alessandro  Fameao,  afterwards  Paul  III,  On  the  Itft  side  of 
the  window  appears  the  empercr  Justinian,  who  intrusts  the 
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P«iideotB  to  TrelHmlan.  By  tLeee  incidents  the  painter  e*S 
deotl;  intended  to  exhibit  the  eatabliahment  and  completion  of 
civil  and  of  canon  law.  AImvo  the  window,  the  virtues  of 
Prudence,  Temperance,  and  Fortitude,  the  indiapenaahle  attend- 
anta  on  Justice,  are  displayed  in  thoir  proper  ajmbols.  The 
labours  of  Ruffaello  in  this  chamber  form  a  complete  series. 
His  object  was  to  eiemplifj,  in  a.  pictjiresque  manner,  the  four 
nrincipal  sciences,  the  guides  and  instructors  of  human  life. 
The  kej  to  this,  if  any  were  wanting,  is  found  in  the  single 
figures  painted  in  circles  in  the  ceiling,  above  each  picture,  and 
deciaivelj  marking  the  intention  of  the  artiat.  Above  the 
representation  of  the  Trinity  is  the  emblemBtlcal  figure  of 
Theology  ;  above  the  school  of  Athens,  that  of  Philosophy ; 
above  the  Parnassus,  Poetry  ;  and  above  the  Jurisprudence, 
that  of  Justice  ;  four  figures,  in  which  the  peculiar  grace  and 
manner  of  the  artist  are  not  less  displayed  than  in  the  more 
laborious  compositions  beneath.  Tlie  basement  aod  interstices 
of  the  room  are  richly  ornamented  with  paintings  in  chum}- 
sctiro,  executed  after  the  designs  of  Raffaello,  by  Fra.  Giovanni 
of  Verona ;  among  which  are  several  emblematical  and  histo- 
rical worlcB,  illustrating  the  same  subjects.  Under  the  arch  of 
the  window  of  this  chamber,  which  looks  towards  the  gardens 
of  the  Belvedere,  ia  yet  inscribed,  JnLius  11.  LiODE.  PoNT.  Mat. 
Ann.  Chr.  hdxi.  pontificat.  spi.  vu."" 

Tliis  preciae  period,  when  Raffaello  had  finished  the  first 
series  of  his  labours  in  the  Vatican,  and  Michel-Angelo  ex- 
posed to  public  view  a  part  of  his  paintings  in  the  Sistine 
chapel,  recolla  to  consideration  a  question  which  has  been  dis- 
cussed with  great  warmth,  and  at  great  extent,  by  the  writers 
on  this  subject ;"'  Whether  Raffaello  acquired  a  greater  gtple 
from  observing  the  vxrks  of  Michel- Agnolo?  This  contest 
originated  with  Vasari,  who  infonns  us  in  liis  life  of  Raffaello, 
that  when  Miohel-Agnolo  was  obliged  to  retreat  from  Rome  to 
Florence,  on  account  of  hia  diasensions  with  Julius  11.  in  the 
Sistine  chapel,  Bramante,  wLo  kept  the  keya  of  the  cfaapol. 
secretly  introduced  his  relation  Raffaello,  and  allowed  bini  tht 
inspection  of  the  work ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  not  only 
painted  anew  the  figure  of  Isaiah,  which  he  had  then  just 
finished,  above  the  statue  of  S.  Anna,  by  Sausovino,  in  the 
church  of  S.  Agostino,  but  afterwards  enlarged  and  improved 
his  manner  by  giving  it  greater  majesty;  insomuch  that  Michd< 
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A^olo  on  liis  return  wbb  aware,  from  the  style  of  Raffitello,  of 
tlie  transactions  which  had  occurred  during  his  abBence,*  On 
tliis  story,  it  muet,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  little  re- 
liance can  be  placed:  Coudivi,  who  is  supposed  to  have  written 
the  life  of  Michel-Agnolo  under  the  immediate  inspection  of 
that  great  artist,  alludes  to  no  such  circumatance ;  to  which  it 
niay  be  added,  that  the  quarrel  between  Julius  11,  and  Michel- 
Agnolo  occurred  whilst  the  latter  was  employed  in  preparing 
the  tomb  of  the  pontiff,  long  before  the  commencement  of  the 
works  in  the  Siatine  chapel;  and  that  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  ever  quitted  Rome  in  disgust  after  such  work  was  begun, 
although  Vaaari,  in  his  life  of  Rajfaeito,  promises  lo  relate  such 
an  incident  when  he  treats  on  the  life  of  Michel-Agnolo.  So 
far,  however,  is  he  from  performing  his  promise,  that  when  he 
arrives  at  this  period  in  the  life  of  Michel-Agnolo,  he  not  only 
forgets  or  declines  to  relate  this  incident,  but  expressly  assigns 
the  first  sight  which  Rafiaello  had  of  the  Slstine  chapel,  to  the 
period  when  Michel-Agnolo  publicly  exposed  a  part  of  hia 
work;  from  the  consideration  of  which,  as  he  then  tells  n«, 
Rafiaello  instantly  changed  his  manner,  and  adopted  the  great 
style  which  he  displayed  in  his  future  productions.t  We  may 
therefore  reject  the  story  of  the  private  visit  of  Raffaello  to  the 
Sistine  chapel,  on  the  authority  of  Vasari  himself.^''  But  the 
question  will  equally  recur;  Whether  Bafaello  invigoraUd  and 
enlarged  hti  tij/le  from  the  works  of  Michel-Agnolo  ? 

Without  engaging  in  a  minute  eiamination  of  tho  opinions 
of  the  many  different  writers  who  have  embraced  opposite  sides 
of  tliis  question,  so  interesting  to  the  admirers  of  the  fine 
artH,''^  it  may  be  sufficient  to  advert  to  two  circumstances 
which  seem  to  he  sufficiently  decisive  of  the  controversy.  I.  By 
a  reference  to  the  works  of  Raffaello,  even  as  they  may  be 
seen  through  the  medium  of  the  elder  engravings  by  contem- 
porary artists,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  a  gradual  alteration 
and  improvement  of  his  style,  from  the  meagre  forms  of 
Porugino.  to  tho  full  but  modest  outline  of  his  riper  produc- 
tions. That  this  was  the  result  of  patient  study  and  judicious 
selection,  is  evident  irom  the  visible  gradations  by  which  it  was 
formed;  and  what  master  of  this  periud  was  so  deserving  of 
being  studied  by  Raffaello  as  Michel'Agnolo ?     It  was  to  this 
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circimgla'ico  that  Michel-Agnolo  himself  referred,  witlt'equil 
truth  and  dolicac;,  when  he  e&id,  that  Raflaello  did  not  derive 
his  excellence  bo  much  from  nature,  aa  froui  persevering  Btudy; 
an  expreBsioa  which  has  heea  considered  as  unjust  to  the  pre- 
tonsioDS  of  the  Roman  artist,  but  which,  on  the  contrarj, 
confers  on  him  the  highest  praiae."  II.  The  expreasion  , 
attributed  hy  Condivi  to  RaffaoUo,  without  coutradiction  by  , 
other  writers,  that  he  thanked  God  that  he  )isd  been  horn  i 
the  time  of  Michel-Agnolo,  is  a  sufficient  indication  that  he  hod 
availed  himself  of  the  labours  of  his  great  contemporary,  and  ' 
refers  to  the  ojiportunitiea  which  had  been  afforded  him  of 
improving  his  style  by  the  study  of  them,  as  well  in  his 
youth  at  Florence,  as  in  liia  riper  years  at  Rome.  The  Study 
of  Rafiapllo  was  not,  however,  imitation,  hut  selection.  The 
works  of  Michel-Agnolo  were  to  him  a  rich  magazine;  but 
he  rejected  as  well  as  approved.  The  muscular  forms,  daring 
outhne,  and  energetic  attitudes  of  the  Florentine  artist,  wer 
harmonized  and  softened  in  the  elegant  and  graceful  produc 
tions  of  the  pencil  of  Ratfoeiio.  It  is  thus  that  Homer  wa 
imitated  by  Virgil ;  and  it  is  thus  that  genius  always  attract*  i 
and  assimilates  with  itself  wliotever  is  excellent,  either  ii 
works  of  nature  or  the  produetions  of  art.^' 

The  labours  of  Rajfaello,   in  the  Camera  delta  Segnatura, 
had  obtained  the  full  approbation  of  the  pontiff,  and  a  second  J 
apartment,  contiguous  to  the  former,  was  destined  t 
its  inestimable  ornaments  frcm  hie  hand.     The  BUbjeet  first  ' 
chosen  by  RaffaaUo  was  the  story  of  Heliodorus,  the  prefect  of 
king  Seleucus,  who,  whilst  be  was  employed   in  plundering 
the   temple  of  Jerusalem   of    the   treasures  intended  for  the 
support  of  the  widows  and  orphans,   was  assailed  by  a  for- 
midable warrior  and  two  celestial  youths,  whom  the  prayers  of 
Oiiias  the  high  priest  had  called  to  his  aid.      The  pencil  is  no    I 
less  the  instrument  of  flattery  than  the  pen,  and  in  this  piece    | 
the  artist  is  supposed  to  iiave  alluded  to  the  conduct  of  Julius 
II.,  who  had  driven  the  tyrants  and  usurpers  of  the  patrimony 
of  S.  Peter  &am  their  posscsBions,  and  united  them  with  those 
of  the  church. +     This  idea  is  confirmed  by  the  introduction  of 
the  pontiff,  as  being  witness  of  this  miraculous  interposition. 
He  is  carried  in  his  chair   of  state,  and  is  surrounded  by 
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attendatiU,  in  aome  of  whom  the  painter  has  rtpre- 
sented  the  portmits  of  his  friends.  Among  theao  are  ihe 
celebrated  cngrayer  Marc-Antouio  Raimondi,  one  of  the  dis- 
ciplea  of  Raffnello,  and  Giampietro  de'  Foliftri,  Beeretary  of  the 
petitions  to  the  Roman  see.  Over  the  window  which  occupies 
part  of  another  aide  of  the  apartment,  the  painter  has  repre- 
sented tho  miracle  atBolsena;  in  which,  to  the  confusion  of  the 
incredulous  priest  who  officiated  at  the  celebration  of  mass,  the 
holy  wafer  miraculouBly  dropped  blood.  In  this  piece  aleo  the 
pontiff  is  introduced,  kneeling  in  prayer,  and  intent  on  the 
celebration  of  the  mass.  He  is  attended  by  two  cardinals  and 
two  prelates  of  the  court,  probably  friends  of  the  artist,  although 
the  resemblances  are  now  no  longer  known.  In  these  works 
Raffaello  denionst rated,  that,  with  a  grander  character  of 
design,  ho  had  also  acquired  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  effects 
of  light  and  shadow,  and  a  more  perfect  Iinnuoiiy  of  colour; 
insomuch,  that  he  may  justly  be  said  to  have  united  and  exempli- 
fied ID  himself,  at  this  pei'iod,  all  the  great  requisites  of  the  art. 
Such  was  the  progress  which  had  been  made  in  these 
pursuits,  and  such  the  state  of  them  in  the  city  of  Rome,  when 
Leo  X.  was  called  to  tho  pontifical  throne.  One  of  the  earliest 
objects  of  tho  attention  of  the  new  pontiff  was  the  rebuilding, 
in  a  most  splendid  manner,  the  clmrch  of  S.  Lorenzo  at 
Florence,  for  which  purpose  he  resolved  to  avail  bimself  of  tho 
great  architectural  talents  of  Michel-Agnolo,  who  was  then 
employed  under  the  cardinals  Lorenzo  Pucci  and  Leonard! 
GroBsi  in  finishing  the  tomb  of  JuUub  II.  A  model  van 
accordingly  prepared,  and  Michel-Agnolo  was  directed  to 
proceed  to  Florence  and  take  the  sole  direction  of  the  work. 
He  was,  however,  unwilling  to  relinquish  an  undertaking, 
which  he  perhaps  considered  as  more  worthy  of  his  talents, 
and  endeavoured  to  excuse  himself  to  the  pontiff,  by  alleging 
that  he  stood  engaged  to  the  two  cardinals  to  complete  the 
tomb.  Leo,  however,  informed  him  that  he  should  take  it 
upon  himself  to  satisfy  them  in  this  respect,  and  Michel-Agnolo, 
contrary  to  his  wishes,  was  obliged  to  repair  to  Florence. 
Genius  resembles  a  proud  steed,  that  whilst  he  obeys  the 
slightest  touch  of  tho  kind  hand  of  a  master,  revolts  at  tho 
indication  of  com^julsion  and  of  restraint.  Every  incident 
between  the  artist  and  his  patron- 
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Miciiel-Agnolo  prererre<!  the  marble  of  Cftrrftra  : 
directed  him  to  open  tlie  quarries  of  Pietro  Santa,  in  the  terri- 
toricB  of  Florence,  the  mnterial  of  which  was  of  a  hard  anJ 
intractable  kind.*  The  artist  had  called  on  the  enroy  of  the  . 
pope  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  finding  him  engaged,  had  not  J 
only  refused  to  wait  for  it,  but  when  it  was  sent  after  him  tafl 
Carrara,  hod  rejected  it  will,  contempt,  t  Under  these  difr  ^ 
cuuraging  circumstances,  tbe  proposed  building  made  but  little 
progre«a.  The  ardour  of  the  pontiff  nas  chilled  by  the  cold 
ruluetanee  of  the  artiat.  During  the  life  of  Leo  the  work  did 
not  proceed  beyond  the  basement,  and  a  single  column  of 
marble  brought  from  CaiTara,  served  only  as  a  memorial  of  the 
unfortunate  disagreement  which  bad  prevented  the  erection  of 
this  splendid  fiihric.  In  fact,  the  talents  of  Micbel-Agnolo  owe 
little  to  the  patronage  of  Leo  X.,  the  interval  of  whose  pontifi- 
cate forms  the  most  inactive  part  of  the  life  of  that  great 
artist.  ^  A  few  models  and  designs  for  ornaments  of  internal 
architecture,  are  the  principal  works  which  the  vigilance  of  hii 
historians  has  been  able  to  discover  during  that  period  ;  and  it 
was  not  until  after  the  death  of  the  pontitf  that  Micbel-Agnolo 
returned  to  his  favourite  task,  the  completion  of  the  tomb  of 
Julius  IL,  andcommenced,  under  the  directions  of  Clement  VII., 
those  splendid  monuments  for  the  chiefs  of  the  Medici  family, 
which  have  conferred  greater  honour  on  himself  than  on  those 
for  whom  they  were  erected.^' 

The  individual  who,  as  an  artist,  forms  the  chief  glory  of  tbe 
f  ontificate  of  Leo  X.  is  the  accomplished  Raffaello  ;  who, 
uniting  to  an  elevated  genius  and  a  great  variety  of  talents, 
the  most  engaging  modesty  and  complacency  of  manner, 
attroctjsd  ill  an  eminent  degree  the  favour  and  munificence  of 
tbe  pontiff.  Under  such  patronage,  the  works  already  com- 
menced in  the  chambers  of  the  Vatican  proceeded  with 
increased  ardour.  The  first  subject  in  which  Raffaello  en- 
gaged after  the  elevation  of  Leo  X.  was  the  representation  of 
Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  opposed  and  driven  from  Italy  by  the 
admonitions  of  the  sainted  pontiff  Leo  IIL,  which  occupies  one 
uf  the  sides  of  the  apartment  in  which  Baffaello  hod  befoiv 
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represented  the  Heliodorus  and  the  miracle  at  Bolaena.  TIid 
conception  of  this  picture  afforiis  a  decisive  proof  that  Raffaelb 
combined  the  fancy  of  the  poet  with  the  skill  of  the  painter. 
He  B&w,  that  to  have  exhibited  a  fierce  and  exasperated  warrior 
retiring  trith  bis  army  at  the  pacific  admonition  of  a  priest, 
could  only  have  produced  an  insipid  and  uninteresting  effect. 
But  bow  greatly  is  this  incident  dignified,  how  much  is  its 
importance  increased  by  the  miraculous  interposition  of 
S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul,  the  chief  protecting  saints  of  the  Roman 
church,  who,  descending  through  the  air  in  menacing  attitudes, 
although  Tisihle  only  to  the  monarch,  inspire  bim  with  that 
terror  which  the  astonished  spectators  attribute  to  the  eloquence 
and  courage  of  the  pontifi'!*  Nor  is  it  to  he  supposed  that 
this  incident  detracts  from  the  merits  of  S,  Leo,  whose  cha- 
racter and  conduct  derive  from  such  auxiliaries  higher  honours 
than  the  display  of  any  mortal  talents  could  bestow.  That 
which  appears  to  the  faithful  believer  as  a  miracle,  is,  however, 
in  the  eye  of  the  discriminating  critic,  only  an  elegant  and 
expressive  allegory,  by  which  the  artist  insinuates,  that  on  this 
important  occasion  the  pontiff  was  actuated  by  the  genuine 
spirit  of  religion  and  a  true  regard  for  the  honour  and  safety 
of  the  Christian  church.  Id  such  instances  the  sister  arts 
assimilate  with  each  other,  and  the  pictvra  loquens  and  the 
muta  pOBsis  are  synonymous  terms. 

All  the  powers  of  mind  and  of  mechanism  displayed  by 
Raffaello  in  this  picture,  are,  however,  only  the  subordinate 
instruments  of  one  great  purpose  ;  that  of  flatteriitg  the  reign- 
ing pontiff.  Even  S.  Leo  himself,  and  bis  dignified  attendants, 
become  only  supposititious  personagos,  intended  to  immor- 
talise Leo  X.  and  the  cardinals  and  prelates  of  his  court, 
whose  portraits  are  actually  substituted  for  those  of  their 
predecessors  in  the  honours  and  dignities  of  the  Roman  see. 
Here  a  new  allegory  commences,  which  has  hitherto  wholly 
escaped  the  observation  of  the  numerous  commentators  on  these 
celebrated  productions.  To  have  represented  Leo  X.  as  living 
in  the  time  of  Leo  IIL  would  have  been  an  anachronism.  Tu 
have  exhibited  him  as  miraculously  expelling  Attila  from  Italy, 
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vtoiilil  have  been  &  falaehood.  But  Attila  himself  ia  ouly  tht 
ivpe  of  the  French  motmrch  Louis  XII.,  whom  Leo  had,  withia 
the  fimt  month n  of  his  pontificAte,  divested  of  the  state  of  Uilaii 
and  expelled  from  the  limiU  of  Italy."'  Here  the  allegory  is 
complete  ;  and  here  wo  discover  the  reason  irhf,  amidst  th<t 
real  or  fictttioiia  transActions  of  past  ages,  tliit  particular!, 
incident  should  have  boon  selected  for  the  pencil  of  the  artistr. 
nnd  irhy  he  has  chosea  to  treat  it  to  the  mannor  already 
described. 

The  liberation  of  S.  Peter  from  prison  by  the  interposition  of< 
an  angel,  was  the  next  subject  which  Raifaello  undertook. 
This  picture  is  opposite  to  tbnt  of  the  mass  of  Rolsena.  and  over 
the  window  of  the  npartmant  whii.'h  looks  towards  the  Belvedere. 
Flights  of  marble  steps  seem  to  ascend  on  each  side  the  win- 
dow to  the  prison,  which  is  illuminated  by  the  splendour  of  its 
heavenly  visitant,  who  with  one  band  gently  awakes  the 
sleeping  saint,  and  with  the  other  points  towards  the  door 
already  open  for  his  escape.  In  this  piece  the  artist  aUude% 
to  the  capture  of  Leo  X.  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  and  hift 
«ubaequent  liberation.*  In  four  compnrtro cuts  of  the  ceiling, 
formed  by  arabesque  ornaments  iu  ehiaro-KWV.  ei^ecutcd 
before  Ratfaello  commenced  his  labours,  and  which  he  left 
untouched,  be  has  introduced  four  subjects  of  scripture  history. 
Over  the  picture  of  Ileliodorus  is  the  repi'eaentation  of  the 
Eternal  Father,  who  promises  to  Moses  the  liberation  of  the 
children  of  Israel.  Over  that  of  Altila  is  Noah  returning 
thanks  to  God  after  the  deluge.  Over  the  mass  of  Bulsena  is 
the  sacrifice  of  Abraham  ;  and  over  the  liberation  of  S.  Peter. 
the  dream  of  Jacob,  with  the  angels  ascending  and  descending. 
Above  the  window  of  this  apartment,  which  looks  towards  the 
Belvedei'C.  yet  remain  the  arroa  of  Leo  X.  with  the  inscription, 

LEO  X.  rONT.  MAI,  A.SKO.  CHR.  MDIIV.  POSTIFICArbs  stTi,  n.=^' 

The  reputation  which  Ratfaello  had  acquired  bj  the  first 
part  of  his  works  in  the  Vatican  occasioned  the  productions  of 
his  pencil  to  be  sought  after  with  eagemeaa  by  the  prelates  and 
wealthy  inhabitants  of  Rome.  Of  these  no  one  displayed 
greater  earnestness  to  obtain  them  than  the  opulent  merchant 
AgosUno  Chigi,  who  in  his  admiration  and  munificent  encourage- 

*  BoUoti,  Dnirrill.  II  97. 
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iiient  of  RtifTnello  almost  vied  with,  the  pontiff  himself.'^  Even 
under  the  pontificate  of  Juliua  11.  AgoBtioo  had  prevailed  upon 
Raffaello  to  execute  for  him,  in  hta  newly  erected  and  elegant 
niauBion  in  the  Transtevere,  now  ca-Ued  the  Famesina,  a  picture 
in  freeoo,  mpreaentiug  Galatea  borne  in  a  car  over  the  waves  hy 
dolphins,  and  surrounded  bj  tritona  and  sea  nymphs.*  This  wqe 
Boon  afterwards  followed  by  the  painting  in  the  family  cliapelof 
AgoBtino,  erected  by  him  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  della  Pace 
ftt  Kome.  In  this  work,  which,  if  we  may  believe  Vasari, 
was  commenced  by  Eaffaello  after  he  had  seen  the  productions 
of  Michel- Agnolo  in  the  Sistine  chapel,  ho  undertook  to 
represent  the  sibyls  ;  in  which  he  united  a  grander  atyle  of 
design  than  he  had  before  displayed,  with  a  greater  perfection 
of  colouring,  insomuch  that  these  pieces  are  enumerated 
amongst  the  most  exquirite  productions  of  bis  pencil.'''  In  the 
intervals  of  his  engagements  with  Leo  X.  Raffaello  retnrned 
to  the  house  of  his  friend  Agostino,  where  he  decorated  one 
of  the  apartments  with  the  history  of  Cupid  and  Fayche,  in  a 
series  of  pictures,  and  represented  in  the  ceiling,  in  two  large 
compartments,  Venus  and  Cupid  pleading  against  each  other 
before  Jupiter  in  the  assembly  of  the  Gods,  and  the  marriage 
of  Cupid  and  Psyche. **■  This  labour  was,  however,  frequently 
interrupted  by  the  occasional  absence  of  the  artist,  who  being 
passionately  enamoured  of  a  beautiful  young  woman,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  baker  in  Home,  nhence  she  was  usually  called  La 
Foritarina,  deserted  his  occupation  for  the  sake  of  her  society ; 
a  circumstance  of  which  Agostino  was  no  sooner  aware,  than 
lie  prevailed  upon  her  to  take  up  her  abode  in  bis  house,  and 
Raffaello  in  her  presence  proceeded  in  his  work  with  great 
diligencn,  Nor  was  it  as  a  painter  only  that  Rafloellu 
devoted  his  talents  to  the  service  of  his  friend.  As  an  arcliitect 
he  furnished  Agostino  with  the  designs  from  which  he  erected 
bis  before-mentioned  chapel,  and  even  favoured  him  with  a 
drawing  for  the  elevation  of  his  stables.  He  also  undertook 
to  superintend  the  eiecution  of  a  magnificent  aepulchre,  which 
Agostino,  in  imitation  of  Julius  11.,  vras  desirous  of  having 
prepared  in  hia  own  lifetime,  and  which  was  intended  to  have 
been  erected  in  his  chapel.      The  workmanship  was  intrusted 
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to  the  sculptor  Lorenzctto,  who  executed  two  figurea  in 
ble  as  a,  part  of  the  sepulchre,  after  luodelB  said  to  hare  been 
furnished  by  RafFHellu.  when  the  further  progreBs  of  it  wa» 
interrupted  hy  the  dentil  of  both  Biiltaello  and  his  patrun. 
One  of  these  figures  is  the  celebrated  etatue  of  Jonah,  which 
is  allowed  to  exliihit  a  degree  of  excellence  scarcely  esceoded 
by  tbe  finest  remains  of  ancient  art.'"  To  this  period  of  the 
life  of  Ratfaello  may  be  assigned  the  production  of  many  of 
his  pictures  in  oil,  which  were  eagerly  sought  after,  not  only 
in  Rome,  but  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  have  amce  formed 
the  chief  ornaments  of  the  most  celebrated  cabinets  in  Europe. 
Nor  did  he  leas  distinguish  himself  by  the  excellence  of  his 
portraits,  in  which  the  utmoat  degree  of  truth  Mid  of  nature 
was  embellished  by  that  ineffable  grace,  which,  like  the  sjflendour 
that  BurToimds  the  pictured  features  of  a  saint,  gives  to  all  his 
works  a  character  of  divinity.  Among  these  his  portrut  of 
Leo  X.  attended  by  the  cardinals  Giulio  de'  Medici  and  Luigi 
Rossi,  is  eminently  distinguished  ;  and  the  applauses  bestowed 
fur  nearly  three  centuries  on  this  picture,  whilst  it  remained  in 
the  ducal  gallery  at  Florence,  will  now  be  re-echoed  frontj 
another  part  of  Europe.^ 

These  engagements   did  not,   however,   prevent   this    inde-l 
fatigable  artist  from  prosecuting   his  labours  in  the  Vatican,.! 
and  a  third  apartment  was  destioed  by  Leo  X.,    to  receivej 
its  ornaments  from  his  talents  ;   but  human  efforts  have  tiieir^ 
limits  ;  and   Ratfaello,   whilst  he  furnished   the  designs,    i 
diligently  superintended  the  execution  of  the  work,  frequently-1 
giving  the  lost  finish  with  his  own  hand,  found  it  necessary  to  I 
employ  young    artists   of  promising    talents    in    the 
laborious  parts  of  the  undertaking.     Hence  arose  the  scho<d  ] 
of  Raffaello,  or,   as  it  has   usually   been   denominated  in 
atmals  of  painting,  the  Moman  school  of  desigu  ;  the  profesi 
of  which,   without  emulating  the  bold  contours  of  the  Floren- 
tine artists,  or  the  splendid  tints  of  the  Venetians,  have  united 
with  chastity  of  design,  an  appropriate  gravity  of  colouring, 
and    displayed    a   grace  and   a  decorum   not  less  interesting 
than    the    more    obtrusive    excellences    of  their  rivals.      Th« 
subjects    represented   in   this    apartment   are    selected    from 
the  history  of  those  distinguished  pontiffs  who  had  boma  thd 
taiaa  name  as  the  reigning  pope.      The  coronation  of  Oharle-    , 
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nagne  by  Leo  III.,  and  the  juatificatiou  of  the  same  pontiff 
from  the  accasatioDB  preferred  agaioat  him  to  that  monarch, 
occupy  two  Bidea  of  the  room.  The  other  two  exhibit  the 
victory  of  S.  Leo  IV.  over  the  Saracens  at  the  Port  of  Oatia, 
and  the  miraculous  eitinction  of  the  conflagration  in  the  Borgo 
Vecchio  at  Rome  ;  incidents  which  we  may  be  aasnred  were 
not  selected  without  a  reference  tu  the  views  and  conduct  of 
the  reigning  pontiff,  who,  in  raising  these  monuments  tu  the 
memory  of  hia  illustrious  predecesHora,  meant  to  prepare  the 
way  to  the  more  direct  celebration  of  the  trananctiona  of  his 
own  life  ;  hut  the  time  was  fast  approaching  which  terminated 
these  magnificent  projects ;  and  the  actions  of  Leo  X.  were 
destined  to  be  commemorated  in  another  place,  and  by  a  much 
inferior  hand.*' 

The  galleries  of  the  Vatican,  intended  to  unite  the  detached 
parts  of  that  immense  fabric,  aod  usually  denominated  the 
Loggie  having  been  left  by  Bramante  in  an  unfinished  state. 
Leo  X.  prevailed  upon  Raffaello,  who  had  already  given  several 
specimens  of  his  skill  in  architecture,  to  undertake  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work.  He  accordingly  formed  a  model  for  that 
purpose,  in  which  he  introduced  great  improvements  on  the 
design  of  Bramnnte,  arranged  the  whole  in  a  more  convenient 
manner,  and  displayed  the  elegance  of  his  taste  in  various 
appropriate  ornaraenta.  The  execution  of  this  plan  gave  great 
satisfaction  to  the  pontiff;  who,  being  desirous  that  the 
interior  embellishments  of  this  part  of  the  ]ialace  should  cor- 
respond with  its  exterior  beauty,  directed  Ral&ello  to  make 
designs  for  such  ornamental  works  in  painting,  carving,  and 
stucco,  as  he  thought  most  suitable  for  the  purpose.  This 
afforded  the  artist  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  knowledge 
of  the  antique,  and  hia  skill  in  imitating  the  ancient  grotesque 
and  arabesque  ornaments,  specimens  of  which  then  began  to 
he  discovered,  as  well  in  Italy  as  in  other  places  ;  and  which 
were  collected  from  all  parts  at  coneiderable  expense  by 
Raifaello,  who  also  employed  artists  in  various  parts  of  Italy, 
and  even  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  to  furnish  him  with  drawings 
of  whateyer  remains  of  antiquity  might  appear  deserving  of 
notice.™  The  execution  of  this  great  work  was  chiefly 
intruated  to  two  of  bis  scholars.  Oiulio  Romano  and  Giovanni 
1"^  4a  L'dine  ;    the  former  of  whom  superintended  the  historical 
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department,  the  latter  the  stucco  and  groteBqucs, 
HCntation  and  exquieite  finish  of  which  he  excelled  all  the 
artists  of  hie  time  ;  but  various  other  artists,  who  had  already 
arrived  at  considerable  eminence,  wore  employed  id  the  wort, 
and  laboured  with  great  assiduitj.  Among  these  wera 
Giovaimi  Francesco  Penni,  called  II  Fatiore,  Bartolomineo  da 
BagnacavaJlo,  Perino  del  Vaga,  Pellegrino  da  Modena,  and 
Vincenzo  da  S.  Geinignano.  In  the  various  compartments  of 
the  ceiling  Raffa«llo  designed  a  scries  of  pictures  from  eacred 
historji  some  of  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  finiBhed 
with  bis  own  hand,  and  tbe  rest  by  bis  pupils  under  his  im-i 
mediate  direction.'^  The  great  extent  and  variety  of  this 
undertaking,  the  fertility  of  imagination  displayed  by  Raffaello 
in  his  designs,  the  condescension  and  kindness  with  wliich  hi 
treated  bis  pupils,  who  attended  bim  in  great  numbers  when- 
ever he  appeared  in  public,  and  the  liberality  of  the  pontiff  in 
rewarding  their  labours,  all  combined  to  render  the  Vatican  at 
this  period  a  perfect  nursery  of  art.  Among  tbe  lowest 
assistants,  a  boy  had  been  employed  in  carrying  the  com* 
position  of  lime  and  other  materials  requisite  for  tbe  works  in 
fresco.  Prom  daily  observing  these  productione  he  began  to 
admire  tbem,  and  from  admiring  to  wish  to  imitat«  them. 
Ilis  meditations,  although  secret,  were  not  fruitless ;  he  betuune' 
an  artist  before  he  produced  a  specimen  of  bis  talents,  and  at 
eighteen  years  of  age  seized  the  pencil  and  astonished  hia 
employers.  The  disciples  of  Raffaello  owned  no  superiority 
but  that  of  genius.  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio  was  received 
among  them  as  a  companion  and  a  brother,  and  by  bis  fntnra 
eminence  added  new  honours  to  the  school  in  which  he  had 
been  formed.*  After  the  completion  of  the  Loggie,  Raffaello 
was  employed  by  the  pontiff  to  embellish  in  a  aimilar  manner , 
one  of  the  saloons  of  tbe  Vatican,  where  he  painted  several 
figures  of  the  apostles  and  saints  ;  and  availing  himself  of  the 
assistance  of  Giovanni  da  Udine,  decorated  tbe  interstices  with 
arabesques,  in  which  he  introduced  the  figures  of  various 
animals,  which  had  at  different  times  been  presented  to  tho 
pope,t  who  was  so  highly  gratified  by  the  judgment  and  faocy 

.   •  Vamri,  TiU  di  Polidoro  da  Cunvafflio. 
+  Tliii  Bork  wna  deairoyed  hy  ilie  ignorant  and  luperitiliom  P«iJ  IV, 
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displayed  in  these  worka,  that  he  iarested  Raffaello  with 
the  general  superintend ence  of  all  the  impiovements  in  tho 
Vatican. 

The  demaods  made  hy  Leo  X.  upon  the  talents  and  the  time 
of  Rafiaello  were  indeed  unremitting,  and  could  not  have  failed 
to  have  exhausted  the  effortB  of  a  less  fertile  imagination  or  a 
leas  rapid  hand.  Having  determined  to  ornament  one  of  the 
apartments  of  the  Vatican  with  tapestry,  which  was  at  that 
time  woven  in  Flanders  with  the  utmost  perfection  and  elegance, 
he  requested  Ratfaello  to  furnish  the  designs  from  such  portions 
of  scripture  history  as  might  he  suitable  for  the  purpose.  The 
passages  which  he  choae  were  selected  from  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles;  and  these  he  designed  on  cartoons,  or  paper,  as 
models  for  the  imitation  of  the  Floiiiish  artists.  Each  of  these 
subjects  was  ornamented  at  the  bottom  with  a  frieze,  or  border, 
in  chiarO'SCUro,  representing  the  principal  transactions  in  the 
hfe  of  Leo  X.  The  pieces  of  tapestry  wrought  from  these 
designs,  and  which,  until  very  lately,  decorated  the  papal 
chapel,  were  eseeuted  by  the  tapestry  weavers  with  a  harmony 
of  colour  and  brilliancy  of  efl'ect  that  astonished  all  who  saw 
them,  and  seemed  to  be  rather  the  production  of  the  pencil 
than  the  loom.  In  this  work  Leo  expended  the  enormous  sum 
of  seventy  thousand  crowns.*  But  although  the  tapestry 
arrived  at  Rome,  the  drawings,  yet  more  valuable,  were  suffered 
to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Floniish  workmen,  from  whose 
descendants  it  is  supposed  they  were  purchased,  in  the  ensuing 
century,  by  the  accomplished  but  unfortunate  Charles  I.'"* 
During  the  disturbances  which  soon  afterwards  arose  in  these 
kingdoms,  these  precious  monuments  were  exposed  to  sale,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  royal  collection;  but  Cromwell 
was  not  so  devoid  of  taste  as  to  permit  tbcm  to  be  lost  to  this 
country,  and  directed  that  they  should  be  pm-chased.'^'  Ko 
further  attention  seems,  however,  to  have  been  paid  to  them, 
and  soon  after  the  accession  of  William  III.  they  were  found 
in  a  chest  cut  into  strips  for  the  use  of  the  tapestry  weavers, 
but  in  other  respects  without  material  injury.  These  celebrated 
jjartoons  now  form  the  chief  ornament  of  die  palace  of  Hamp- 

*  Tuari,  tdL  ii.  p.  134;  but  Panvinlui  lutni  liic  expense  tu  bin  b«u 
10,000  gold  crowni.     Tite  dc'  PonteBci,  iL  495, 
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ton  Coiirt.  Let  not  the  British  artiBt  who  is  amitten  iritli  ttift 
lore  of  hia  profeesioD,  and  owns  the  influence  of  genius,  fail  to 
pair  hie  frequent  devotions  at  this  shrine.'" 

We  now  touch  the  confines  of  the  highest  state  of  the  art; 
nf  that  period  when  the  powers  of  Raffoello,  who  undoubtedly 
united  in  himself  all  the  great  requisites  of  a  perfect  painter  in 
a  higher  degree  than  any  other  individual,  were  exerted  to 
their  full  extent.  To  distinguish  this  era  was  the  deatination 
of  his  last  great  work,  the  Transfiguration  of  Christ  on  Uoimt 
Tabor.  In  the  production  of  this  piece  RafTaello  was  attracted 
by  friendship,  and  stimulated  bj  emulation.  During  the 
absence  of  Michel-Agnolo  from  Rome,  that  great  artist  had 
iieard  the  praises  of  Raifaello  resounded  from  everj  quarter, 
and  hod  found  hie  productions  commended  for  proprietj  of  in- 
vention, correctness  of  design,  grace  of  composition,  and  har- 
nionj  of  colouringi  whilst  his  own  wore  represented  as  having 
no  other  excellence  than  truth  of  drawing  to  recommend  them.* 
Relinquishing  for  a  moment  that  department  which  was  moi 
consonant  to  the  severe  energy  of  his  own  genius,  and  in  which 
he  stands  without  a  rival  in  modem  times,  Le  resolved  to  oppose 
a  barrier  to  the  triumphs  of  his  great  competitor,  and  by  arul- 
ing  himself  of  the  experienced  pencil  and  atti'active  colouring 
of  Sebastiano  del  Fiombo,  to  give  to  his  own  vigorous  concep- 
tions those  advantages  which  were  neeessary  to  exhibit  them 
with  full  efTect.  This  union  of  genius  with  talent,  gave  rise  to 
several  celebrated  productions,  the  designs  of  which  were  fur- 
nished by  Michel-Agnolo,  and  the  execution  intrusted  to  Sebas- 
tiano.'"' At  this  juncture  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici  bad 
engaged  Raffaello  to  paint  for  him  in  oil  the  picture  of  the 
Transfiguration,  which  was  intended  to  ornament  the  great 
altar  of  the  cathedral  of  Narbonne,  of  which  place  the  cardinal 
was  archbishop.  No  sooner  had  he  commenced  the  work, 
than  Sebastiano  begun,  as  if  in  competition  with  him,  his  cele- 
brated picture  of  the  Raising  of  Lazarus,  which  was  painted 
with  the  greatest  attention,  and  in  part  from  the  designs  of 
Michel-Agnolo,  and  under  hts  immediate  superintendence  and 
direction.'™  Such  a  contest  was  well  calculated  to  call  forth 
ail  the  efforts  of  Raffaello,  and  the  work  which  he  produced  ii 
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acknowledged  to  have  displayed  bis  various  escellences  to  full 
advantage."''  The  pictures  when  completed  were  exhibited 
together  to  puhlic  view  in  the  chamber  of  the  consistor;,  and 
both  received  high  commendation.  The  work  of  Sebastiano 
waa  univerflally  approved  of,  as  a  wonderful  instance  of  ener- 
getic design  and  powerful  effect;  but  the  wBrmest  admirerfl  of 
Michel-Agnolo  have  not  hesitated  to  confeBH,  that  in  beautj 
and  in  grace  the  picture  of  Rafiaello  had  no  equal. ^' 

Among  the  last  and  unfinished  labours  of  Ilaffa«llo,  are  the 
designs  for  another  apartment  in  the  Vatican,  now  called  the 
Hall  of  Constantine,  which  were  begun  by  him  under  the  direc- 
tions of  Leo  X.,  and  terminated,  after  the  death  both  of  the 
artist  and  the  pontiff,  by  Giulio  Homano  and  Gian-Francesco 
Penni,  who  are  acknowledged  to  have  proved  themflelves  by 
this  work  the  worthy  disciples  of  so  great  a  master.  This 
Beriee  comprises  four  grand  compositions,  each  occupying  one 
side  of  the  apartment.  The  first  represents  the  Vision  of  Con- 
stantine, with  the  miraculous  appearance  of  the  holy  cross. 
The  second  and  largest  is  the  Victory  of  Constantine  over  Mai- 
entiuB.  The  third  is  the  Baptism  of  the  Emperor ;  and  the 
fourth,  the  Donation  made  by  him  to  the  church.  On  lie  base- 
ment of  this  apartment  are  represented  the  figures  of  several 
of  the  Roman  pontiffs  who  dietinguisbed  themselves  by  their 
•uperior  piety;  each  of  whom  appears  to  be  seated  in  a  niche. 
and  to  be  attended  by  two  angels,  who  support  bis  mantle,  or 
assist  in  holding  the  book  which  he  is  employed  in  reading.* 
Among  them  are  the  sainted  pontiSs,  Pietro,  Damaso,  Leo, 
Gregory  and  Silvester.  On  the  base  of  a  column,  at  the  foot 
of  the  picture  which  represents  the  Baptism  of  Constantine,  is 
inscribed. 


architect,  Raffaello  is  scarcely  less  entitled  to  com- 
I  than  in  the  other  departments  of  art.  On  the  death 
in  the  year  1514,  a  competition  took  place  for  the 
office  of  superintendent  of  the  church  of  S.  Pietro,  between 
the  professors  of  architecture  at  Rome  ;  among  whom  werii 
Fra  Giocondo,  Raffaello,  and  Balthazar  Peruzzi,  the  latter  of 
whom,  at  the  request  of  Leo  X.,  formed  a  new  model  for  the 

*  Brllon,  DcKrittiDne,  Ac  p.  ISO. 
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Viuililiug,  eicluding  such  parts  ob  appeared  to  him  not  to  corre- 
B]H>nd  with  the  rcat,  aoil  comprehending  the  whole  in  one  mag- 
nificent and  Bimplo  form.  But,  although  the  design  of  FeruxKi 
gave  great  salisfnction  to  tlio  pontiff,  and  some  parts  of  it  were 
even  aJopted  by  eucceoding  architects  in  carrying  forward  thia 
great  work,  jet  Leo,  in  compliance  with  the  dying  reqneat  of 
Bramant«,  conferred  the  office  of  architect  on  Rafiaello,  giving 
him  as  a  coadjutor,  or  assistant,  the  experienced  Fra  Oiocondo, 
then  at  an  advanced  period  of  Ufe.'"^  The  appointment  of  Rftf- 
faello,  which  is  dated  in  tho  month  of  August,  1514:,  contains 
high  comraendattons  of  his  talents,  and  assigns  to  him  a  salary 
of  three  hundred  gold  crowns,  with  full  power  to  call  for  the 
supplies  necessary  for  carrying  forward  the  work.*  For  theaai 
purpose  he  was  also  authorised  to  make  use  of  such  marble 
might  be  found  in  the  city  of  Rome,  or  within  the  distance 
ten  milos  from  its  walls  ;  and  a  penalty  was  imposed  upon 
persons,  who,  upon  discoveringtheremainsof  any  ancient  edifice, 
should  not,  within  three  days,  give  notice  of  the  same  t«  B«f- 
faello,  who,  as  prefect  of  S,  Peter's,  was  empowered  to  pur- 
chase and  make  use  of  such  part  of  it  as  might  suit  his  puipose. 
These  regulatiouB  were  the  means  of  preserving  from  destructitnL 
many  remains  of  ancient  art,  which  would  otherwise  undouht* 
edly  have  perished.  In  the  brief,  addressed  by  the  pontiff  to 
Raffaallo  on  this  occasion,  it  is  observed,  that  "great quantities 
of  stone  and  marble  are  frequently  discovered  with  inscriptions 
or  curious  monumental  devices,  which  are  deserving  of  preser- 
vation for  the  promotion  of  literature,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
l^tin  tongue ;  but  are  frequently  cut  or  broken,  and  the  in- 
scriptions obliterated,  for  the  sake  of  using  them  as  materials 
in  new  buildings."  Tlie  pontiff  therefore  impoaed  a  heavy  fine 
upon  any  person  who  shall  destroy  any  inscription,  without  the 
permission  of  Raffaello.t  These  precautions  could  not  fail  of 
answering,  in  a  great  degree,  the  commendable  ends  which  the 
pontiff  had  in  view  ;  and  to  him  may  be  ascribed  the  preserva- 
tion of  such  memorials  of  former  ages  as  had  escaped  the  ravagoB 
of  his  predecessors  ;  many  of  whom  hod  not  only  permit%d 
these  venerable  relics  to  be  defaced,  at  the  pleasure  of  those 
who  found  them,  but  had  themselves  torn  down  some  of  thg 

•  Bcmbi.  Ep.  Pont.  lib.  ix.  Ep.  13.  f  Ibid,  lib.  x.  Ep.  61. 
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finest  worts  of  antiquity,  and  employed  tlie  Bplsndid  frngmeiils 
in  the  churches  ond  modem  edilices  of  Rome. 

The  progress  of  this  great  work,  during  wliicli  tlie  pontiff  had 
frequent  intertiewg  with  his  architects,  suggested  to  him  a  jet 
more  extensive  and  magni^cent  pluD.  This  was  the  forming  an 
accurate  survey  of  the  city  of  Rome,  with  representations  of  all 
the  remains  of  ancient  buildings,  so  as  to  obtain,  from  what 
might  yet  be  seen,  a,  complete  draught  or  model  of  the  whole, 
as  it  existed  in  the  most  splendid  era  of  its  prosperity.*  This 
task  he  alao  intrusted  to  Raffaetlo,  who  undertook  it  with  great 
alacrity,  and  appears  to  hare  made  some  progress  towards  its 
completion  ;  but  the  untimely  death  of  that  great  artist,  which 
happened  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  undertaking, 
frustrated  the  views  of  the  pontiff.  A  singular  memorial  of  the 
measures  adopted  by  Raffaello  for  carrying  this  purpose  into 
effect,  yet.  however,  remains,  in  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to 
the  pope,  and  which,  until  within  the  space  of  a  few  years  past, 
has  been  erroneously  attributed  to  the  Count  Baldassaro  Castig- 
lione."''  In  this  letter,  which  displays  in  every  sentence  the 
knowledge  of  a  practical  artist,  the  author  has  fully  ejiplained 
the  nature  of  his  undertaking,  the  rules  which  he  bad  prescribed 
to  himself  for  carrying  it  into  effect,  and  even  the  implements 
made  use  of  for  that  purpose.  "  There  are  many  persons," 
Bays  he,  "holy  father,  who,  estimating  great  things  by  their 
own  narrow  judgment,  esteem  the  military  exploits  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  and  the  skill  which  they  have  displayed  in  their  build- 
ings. BO  spacious,  and  so  richly  ornamented,  as  rather  fabulous 
than  true.  With  me,  however,  it  is  widely  dltferent;  for 
when  I  perceive,  in  what  yet  remains  of  Rome,  the  divinity  of 
mind  which  the  ancients  possessed,  it  seems  to  me  not  un- 
reasonable to  conclode,  that  many  things  were  to  them  easy 
which  to  ufl  appear  impossible.  Having,  therefore,  under  this 
conviction,  always  been  studious  of  the  remains  of  antiquity, 
and  having,  with  no  small  labour,  investigated  and  accurately 
measured  sucli  as  have  occurred  to  nuc.  and  compared  them  with 
the  writings  of  the  best  authors  on  this  subject,  I  conceive  that 
I  have  obtained  some  acquaintance  with  the  architecture  of  the 

SB  b«n  iq  Bome  degree  revived  bj  the 
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ancionta.  Tbia  ac(|uiBition,  whilst  it  given  me  gre&t  [Jeunrei 
haB  aUo  afTected  me  with  no  small  concern,  in  obseiripg  the  in- 
sniiiiBt«  remaiuB,  ae  it  were,  of  tliia  once  noble  city,  the  queen 
of  the  universe,  thus  Werated  and  disperged.  As  there  is  a 
duty  from  every  child  towarde  hie  parents  and  his  country,  ho  I 
find  myself  called  upon  to  exert  what  little  ability  I  poBseea,  in 
perpetuating  somewhat  of  the  image,  or  rather  the  shadow,  of 
that  which  is,  in  fact,  the  uniyersal  country  of  all  ChristianB, 
and  at  one  time  was  so  elevated  and  ao  powerful,  that  mankind 
began  t«  believe  that  she  was  raised  beyond  the  efforts  of  fortune, 
and  destined  i«  perpetual  duration.  Heuco  it  would  seem  that 
Time,  envious  of  the  glory  of  mortals,  but  not  fully  confiding  in 
his  own  strength,  bad  combined  with  fortune,  and  with  the  pro- 
fane and  unsparing  barbarians,  that  to  bia  corroding  file  and 
consuming  tooth  they  might  odd  their  destructive  ^ry  ;  and  by 
fire,  by  sword,  and  every  other  mode  of  devastation,  might  com- 
plete the  ruin  of  Rome.  Thua,  those  famous  works  which  might 
otherwise  bave  remained  to  tbe  present  day  in  full  splendour  and 
beauty,  were,  by  the  rage  and  ferocity  of  these  mercileaa  men,  or 
rather  wild  beasts,  overthrown  and  destroyed  ;  yet  not  so  enttrrif 
as  not  to  leave  a  aort  of  mechanism  of  tbe  whole,  without  orna- 
ment indeed  ;  or  so  to  eiprcas  it,  tbe  skeleton  of  the  body 
without  the  flesh.  But  why  should  wo  complain  of  the  Goths, 
tbe  Vandals,  or  other  perfidious  enemies,  whilst  they  who  oughty 
like  fathers  and  guardians,  to  bare  protected  the  defenc^esi 
remains  of  Eome,  have  themselves  contributed  towards  their 
destruction  ?  How  many  haVe  there  been,  who,  having  enjoyed 
the  same  office  as  your  holiness,  but  not  tbe  same  knowledge, 
nor  the  same  greatness  of  mind,  nor  in  that  clemency  in  which 
you  resemble  the  Deity,  how  many  have  there  been  who  have 
employed  themselves  in  the  demolition  of  ancient  temples, 
etatues,  arches,  and  other  glorious  works  !  How  many  who 
have  allowed  these  edifices  to  be  undermined,  for  the  sole  pur* 
pose  of  obtaining  the  pozzalana  from  their  foundations  ;  in 
consequence  of  which  they  bave  fallen  into  ruins  !  What  ma- 
terials for  building  have  been  formed  from  statues  and  other 
antique  sculptures  I  Insomuch,  that  I  might  venture  to  assert, 
that  tbe  new  Rome  which  we  now  see,  as  large  as  it  may  appear, 
so  beautiful  and  so  ornamented  with  palaces,  churches,  and  other 
buildings,  is  wholly  composed  of  the  rsmainsof  ancient  marble. ' 
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Sot  can  I  reflect  without  sorrow,  ttat  even  amce  I  have  been  in 
Rome,  which  is  oot  yet  eleTen  yenrs,  bo  many  beautiful  monumentB 
have  been  deatrojed ;  a^  the  obelisk  that  stood  in  tiie  Alexandrian 
road,  the  unfortunate  arch,  and  so  many  columns  and  temples, 
chiefly  demoUahed  by  M.  Bartolommeo  della  Rovere.  it  ought 
not,  therefore,  holy  father,  to  be  the  last  object  of  your  atten- 
tion, to  take  care  that  the  little  which  now  remains  of  this  the 
ancient  mother  of  Italian  glory  and  magnilicence,  be  not,  by 
means  of  the  ignorant  and  the  malicious,  wholly  extirpated  and 
destroyed  ;  but  may  be  preserved  as  a  testimony  of  the  worth 
and  excellence  of  those  divine  minds,  by  whose  example  we  of 
the  preaeotday  are  incited  to  great  and  laudable  undertakings. 
Your  object,  however,  is  rather  to  leave  the  examples  of  the 
ancicntB  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  to  equal  or  surpass  them 
by  the  erection  of  splendid  edifices,  by  the  encouragement  and 
remuneration  of  talents  and  of  genius,  and  by  dispensing 
among  the  princes  of  Christendom  the  blessed  seeds  of  peace. 
For  as  the  ruin  of  all  discipline  and  of  all  arts  is  the  consequence 
of  the  calamities  of  war,  so  from  peace  and  public  tranquillity 
13  derived  that  desirable  leisure  which  carries  them  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  excellence."  After  this  introduction  the  author  pro- 
ceeds ; — "  Haying  then  been  commanded  by  your  holiness  to 
make  a  design  of  ancient  Rome,  oa  far  as  it  can  be  discovered 
from  what  now  remains,  with  all  the  edifices  of  which  such  ruins 
yet  appear,  as  may  enable  ua  infaUibly  to  ascertain  what  they  ori- 
ginally were,  and  to  supply  auch  parts  as  are  wholly  destroyed  by 
making  them  correspond  with  those  that  yet  exist,  I  have  used 
every  possible  exertion,  that  I  might  give  you  full  satisfaction, 
and  convey  a  perfect  idea  of  the  subject."  He  then  eaters  upon 
a  technical  description  of  the  principal  edifices  then  existing  in 
Rome,  which  lie  divides  into  three  classes,  those  of  the  ancients, 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  uf  the  moderns,  giving  to  each  their 
peculiar  characteristics,       He  describes  a  mathematical  instru- 

i|  tnent  which  he  has  employed  for  completing  his  task  with 
accuracy,  and  which  appears,  from  the  use  of  the  mariner's 
compass,  to  be  the  same  as  that  which  is  now  called  the  plane- 
tab/e  !    and  after  having  thus  given  a  full  explanation  of  his 

,       proceedings,  he  transmits  to  the  pope  the  drawing  of  pn  cntiro 

L     edifice,  completed  according  to  the  rules  whicli  he  bad  laid 

B    down.'" 


With  the  death  of  Win  fnvcmrite  ortist  it  is  probable  tliat  Led  I 
relinquished   this   undertakiiij;.         This    event    happened   on   I 
Good-Fridaj,  in  the  year  1520,  Ralfaello  having  on  that  daj  t 
completed  the   thirty- seventli  year  of  his   age.       The  regret  J 
which  every  admirer  of  the  arts  must  feel  for  his  early  loss,  it  1 
increased  by  the  reflection,  that  this  misfortune  was  not  thai 
result  of  anj  inevitable  disease,  but  is  to  be  attributed   to  tfa<  ^ 
joint  coDsequcDces  of  bis  own  impnidonce,  and  of  the  temerity 
or  ignorance  of  his  pliyaician."     With  every  accomplishment, 
both  natural  and  acquired,  with  qualities  that  not  only  com' 
manded  the  approbation,  but  conciliated  the  affection  of  all 
who  knew  him,  it  woa  bis  misfortune  not  sufficiently  to  respeot  J 
the  divine  talents  with  which  ho  was  endowed.     His  friend,  I 
the   cardinal   da   Bibhiena,    had  endeavoured  to  prevail  oqfl 
him  to  marry,  and  had  proposed  to  give  htm  his  niece  as  A  | 
wife  ;'^  but  the  idea  of  reatraint  was  intolernblo  to  him  [  s 
whiUt  ho  appeared  disposed   to  comply  with  tho  wishes  of  thfl-a 
cardinal,    he   still   found    means,  under   various    pretexts,  to  I 
postpone  the  union.     Among  the  reasons  assigned  for  this  dela./J 
it  has  been  alleged  that,  on  the  finishing  the  pictures  in  thtjp 
Vatican,  the  pope  intended  to  confer  on  him,  in  reward  of  hi 
labours,  the  rank  and  emoluments  of  a  cardinal, 
however,   be  confessed,  that   such    a  promotion,  if  indeed  it 
ever  was  in  contemplation,  would  have  conferred  little  honour 
either  on  the  artist  or  his  patron.      In  the  estimation  of  his 
own  times,  as  well  as  of  the  present,  he  already  held  B.  higher 
rank  than  Leo  could  bestow  ;  and  the  hat  of  a  cardinal  could 
only  have  disgraced   the  man   whose   chief  pretensions   to  it    I 
were  founded  on  bis  pallet  anJ  his  pencils.'"' 

It  would  be  no  lesa  unjust  to  the  character  and  liberality  of  j 
Leo  X.  than  to  the  disinterestedness  of  RaffacUo.  and  indeed  ff 
to  the  merits  of  the  age,  to   suppose  that  the  patronage  of  the  I 
pontiff  was  confined  to  the  encouragement  of  a  single  artist,  to  1 
the  delusion  of  all  contemporary  excellence.      In   truth,    i 
person  was  ever  more  free  from  that  envy  which  is  the  invariable 
mark  of  inferior  talents  than   Raffaello  himself.      Among  those 
whom  he  recommended  to  the  favour  of  Leo  X.  was  Luea  della 
Robbia,  who  had  carried  to  high  perfection  an  art  which  had 
long   been  practised   by   his   ancestors  ;    that   of  painting  OD   i 


Terra  intetrmta,  or  glazed  earth  ;  n 
beca  lost,  or  at  least  is  now  confined  I 
enamel  painting.  In  this  method  he 
or  arro3  of  Leo  X.,  which  jet  adorn 
Vatican,  and  completed  the  floors  of  t 
the  decoration  of  the  Vatican,  Leo  wo 
the  aKsistance,  not  only  of  the  most 
the  most  skilful  artiScers  " 
end  that  this  place  might 
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n  art  which  has  eincc 
.0  the  narrow  liniita  of 
executed  the  Jmpresa, 
the  apartments  of  the 
he  papal  Loggie.*  In 
s  deairoua  of  obtaining 
ninent  painters,  but  of 
lery  kind  of  ornament ;  to  the 
mtrate  and  eihihit  in  one  point 
V  all  that  was  esfitusite  in  art.  His  exertions  for  this 
purpose  were  eminently  successfui  ;  and  in  the  ensuing  eenturj 
the  celebrated  French  painter,  Niccolo  Foussin,  was  employed 
by  Louis  Xlll.  in  making  drawings  of  the  decorations  of  the 
Vatican,  to  be  employed  in  the  palace  of  tlie  Louvre,  which  ho 
was  then  erecting  ;+  a  circumstance  which  confers  honour  on 
the  taste  of  that  sovereign,  and  marks  the  commencement  of 
that  improvement  which,  under  the  patronage  of  his  auccesBOr, 
arrived  at  its  highest  pitch  of  excellence. 

The  reputation  acf[uired  by  Andrea  Contucci,  called  Andrea 
dal  Monte  Sansovino,  by  his  celebrated  group  in  the  chapel  of 
Gorizio,  to  which  we  have  before  tad  occasion  to  refer,  induced 
the  pope  to  require  his  assistance  in  completing  the  ornaments 
for  the  chapel  of  our  Lady  of  Loretto,  which  had  been  com- 
menced by  Bramante,  but  left  imperfect  at  his  death.  This 
work  consisted  of  a  series  of  pieces  in  sacred  history,  eieouted 
in  hasM  rilievo  in  marble.  The  talents  displayed  by  Andrea  in 
this  undertaking  fully  justified  the  choice  of  the  pontiff,  and  even 
Vasari,  although  devoted  to  the  admiration  of  Michel-Agnolo. 
acknowledges  that  these  productions  were  the  finest  and  most 
linishod  specimens  of  sculpture  which  had  until  that  time  been 
seen.  The  enterprise  was,  however,  too  extensive  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  an  individual  ;  and  some  of  the  rtlMvos  being  left  . 
by  Andrea  in  an  unfinished  state,  were  completed  by  succeeding 
artists.  Thus  Eaccio  Bandinelli  finished  theiepresentation  of 
the  Birth  of  the  Virgin  ;  Raifaello  da  Monte  Lupo  that  of  her 
marriage  ;  and  Girolamo  Lomhardo  the  Nativity  of  Christ,  and 
Adoration  of  the  Magi.  The  miracle  of  the  migration  from  Scla- 
voniato  Loretto  of  this  famous  chapel,  which  ia  pretended  to  have 

•   Vasari,  vol.  i.  p]..  202,  203.  +  Bottnri,  note  il  Visari,  vol.  il.  p.  120, 
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It  has  boen  considered  as  a  great  advantage  tu  the  r 
tion  of  Michel-AgDolo,  and  as  a  misfortune  tu  that  of  Raffoelttva 
tliat  whilst  the  former  was  jet  living,  the  transactions  of  h 
Ittstory  were  recorded  by  two  of  hia  acholara,  whilst  no  one 
found  among  the  numerous  admirers  of  the  latter,  who  wi 
undertake  to  perform  for  him  the  same  office  ;*  hut  this 
advantage  was  anijily  compensated  by  another  circumsta: 
which  has  perhaps  rendered  more  service  to  the  character  of 
Raffaello  than  could  hare  been  done  hy^  the  moat  eloquent 
encomiums,  or  the  most  flattering  pen.  This  observation  can 
only  apply  to  the  promulgation  of  bis  beautiful  designs,  by 
means  of  engravings  from  plates  of  copper,  an  art  then  recently 
invented,  and  rapidly  rising  to  perfection.  From  the  practice 
of  chasing  and  inlaying  metals,  wood,  or  ivory,  called  by  thn 
Itahans  Lavori  di  Niello,  and  which  had  been  cultivated  by  the 
Florentines  with  great  snccess,  the  modern  method  of  engravi 
derives  its  origin.  In  designing  the  subjects  to  be  inlaid 
armour,  on  household  plate,  and  other  implements,  the  painter 
was  not  unfrequently  called  in  to  the  aid  of  the  mechanic ;  and 
OB  these  labours  began  to  be  performed  with  greater  care  and 
attention,  it  became  usual  to  take  impressions  from  the 
engraved  metal,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  etfect  of  the  woi'k, 
before  the  cavities  were  filled  with  the  substance  intended- 
This  substance  was  in  general  a  composition  of  silver  and  lead, 
which  being  black,  was  denominated  niello  {nigellum).  Of 
these  impressions,  which  are  hence  called  prints  in  niello,  the 
industry  of  modem  inquirers  has  discovered  several  specimens, 
which  are  distinguished  from  other  early  prints,  not  onlyhy  the 
inscriptions  being  reversed  in  the  impression,  but  by  their  rude* 
ness  in  other  respects.  Fromtliispractice  to  that  of  engraving 
on  metal  for  the  express  purpose  of  mulliplying  the  design,  the 
transition  was  not  difficult.  Among  the  first  persons  who 
distinguished  themselves  in  this  new  career,  were  Antonio 
Pollajuolo  ond  Sandro  Botticelli,  the  latter  of  whom  furnished 
the  designs  for  the  edition  of  Dante,  published  in  14S8,  which 
were  engraved  by  Baccio  Baldini."^  Many  other  early  artists 
are  enumerated  by  writers  on  this  subject,  but  their  pretensions 
are  in  general  estreraely  douhtfol,  and  we  may  with  great 
justice  attribute  to  Andrea  Mantegna,  the  merit  of  being 
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first  person  who  bj  his  performaneea  gave  staljility  and 
importance  to  the  art.  The  prints  of  Andrea  yet  frequentlj 
occur  to  the  collector,  and  display  great  invention  and  espres- 
sion  of  character.*  They  sometimes  even  border  on  grace 
and  elegance. t  His  drawing  is  in  general  correct,  and  in 
some  instances  exhibits  great  freedom.  All  hia  prints  are 
peculiarly  distinguished  by  tlie  shadows  being  formed  by 
diagonal  lines,  which  are  always  found  in  the  same  direction, 
and  not  crossed  by  other  lines,  as  has  since  been  practised. 
He  has  not  affixed  the  date  to  these  productions,  but  they  are 
certainly  to  be  placed  among  the  enrliest  efibrts  of  the  art,  and 
may  for  the  most  part  be  assigned  with  confidence  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century .*■" 

The  person,  however,  who  was  destined  to  carry  this  art  lo  a 
much  higher  degree  of  perfection,  was  Mnre-Antonio  Raimondi, 
of  Bologna,  frequently  called,  from  having  when  young  studied 
under  the  painter  Francesco  Francia,  Marc-Antonio  di  Francia. 
Ilcineken  conjectures  that  he  was  bora  in  the  year  1487,  or 
1488,  but  one  of  his  pieces  bears  the  date  of  1502,  t  and  some 
of  his  others  appear  to  be  anterior  to  it,  whence  we  may  per- 
haps place  that  event  some  years  earlier.  His  first  attempts 
were  in  NieSo,  in  which  he  obtained  great  applause,  but  having 
taken  a  journey  to  Venice,  he  there  found  esposed  to  sale 
several  of  the  prints  of  Albert  Durer,  both  from  copper  and 
wood.  The  purchase  of  these  works  exhausted  bis  slender 
finances,  and  in  order  to  repair  them,  he  began  to  copy  the 
series  of  prints  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  by  Albert  Dui'er,  consisting 
of  tbirty-sii  pieces  engraved  in  wood,  which  be  imitated  with 
Bueh  eioctness  on  copper,  as  effectually  to  deceive  those  who 
saw  them,  and  enable  him  to  sell  them  as  the  prints  of  the 
German  artist.  Vasari  informs  us,  that  when  Albert  was 
acquainted  with  this  circumstance,  by  a  friend  who  transmitted 
to  him  one  ot  the  copies  by  Marc-Antonio,  he  immediately 
repaired  to  Venice  to  complain  of  the  fraud  to  the  senate  ;  hut 
that  the  only  satisfaction  which  he  could  obtain,  was  a  dccreo 
prohibiting  Marc- Antonio  from  affixing  the  name  or  the  emblem 
of  Albert  to  his    own  engravings   in  future. §     An    attentivo 

•  Of  this  hii  Batile  of  Sca-monsicrf,  and  the  Triumph  of  Silenus  iffiTJ 
iufi&eot  rfout  +  Ai  in  hii  prim  of  Four  Njinphi  Dincine. 

t  Hi> print  of  P;iiiuiu>isil  Thiibh  j  Vu>ii,ii.  *i3. 
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n  of  tLo  works  of  these  artiats  affordg,  hovrerer,  no 
littto  reason  to  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  narrative,  nhich 
Vasari  has  probably  adopted  without  sufficient  authority. 

From  Venice  Marc-Antonio  repaired  to  Rome,  where  soon 
after  his  arrival  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Raffaello,  tj  engrav- 
ing from  one  of  hia  designs  a  figure  of  Lucretia.  This  print 
being  ehown  to  that  great  artist,  he  immediately  saw  the 
important  uses  to  which  the  talents  of  the  engraver  might  be 
applied,  and  from  that  time  the  abilitica  of  Mara-Antonto  were 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  representation  of  the  designs  of  Raffaello. 
The  first  pieco  assigned  to  him  by  Raflaello  was  the  Judgment 
of  Paris,  which  he  executed  with  great  ability,*  and  this  was 
succeeded  by  several  other  works,  which  were  the  admiration 
of  all  Italy,  and  have  preserved  to  the  present  day  many 
eiqiiisite  designs  of  that  great  artiat,  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  lost  to  the  world.  It  has  been  said  that  Raffaello 
not  only  directed  Marc-Antonio  in  the  execution  of  his  labours, 
but  that  he  frequently  engraved  the  outlines  of  his  figures,  so 
as  to  render  them  as  correct  as  possible  ;t  and,  although  this 
may  be  allowed  to  rest  on  conjecture  only,  yet  it  is  certain  that 
the  labours  of  Marc- Antonio  were  highly  approved  by  Raflaello, 
wiio,  as  a  proof  of  hia  jiroficicney,  transmitted  impreasions  of 
his  prints  to  Albert  Durer,  and  received  in  return  a  present 
from  the  German  artist  of  many  of  his  works.  The  reputauon 
of  Marc-Antonio  was  now  established.  The  utility  of  his  art 
was  universally  acknowledged.  His  bcIiodI  waa  thronged  with 
diaciplea,  many  of  whom  became  great  proficients.  Marco  da  ] 
Ravenna,  Agostiuo  Yenetiano,  and  Giulio  Bonosone,  were  m 
scarcely  inferior  to  their  master,  and  by  their  labours,  and  those  I 
of  their  successora,  a  correct  and  genuine  taste  for  picturesque  n 
representation  has  been  diffused  throughout  Europe. 

The  art  of  engraving  in  copper  by  the  burin,  was  accom- 
panied, or  speedily  succeeded,  by  another  invention  of  no  less 
importance  ;  that  of  engraving  by  means  of  aquafortis,  or  as 
it  is  now  called,  etching.  The  great  labour  and  long  experience 
which  the  management  of  the  tool  required,  hod  divided  tho 
province  of  the  engraver  from  that  of  the  painter,  and  it  might 
frequently  have  happened,  that  through  the  incorrect  or  imper- 
fect medium  of  the  former,  the  latter  could  scarcely  recogniM  _ 
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hiB  o\TD  works.  The  art  of  eteliing,  an  it  required  but  little 
mechanical  skill,  enabled  the  painter  to  transfer  to  the  copper 
his  own  precise  ideas  ;  and  to  this  we  have  been  indebted  for 
Bonie  of  the  moat  exquisite  productions  of  genius  and  of  toate. 
In  fact,  these  prints  may  justly  be  esteemed  as  original  draw- 
ings of  the  masters  who  have  produced  them  ;  and,  although 
the  works  of  the  modern  engraver  (nay  frequently  be  entitled  to 
great  admiration,  yet  they  will  never,  in  the  estimation  of  au 
experienced  judge,  be  allowed  to  rival  those  free  and  unfinished, 
but  correct  and  expressiTe  sketches,  which  the  immediate  hand 
of  a  great  punter  has  produced. 

The  origin  of  this  invention  has  been  attributed  by  the 
Italians  to  Farmeglano  ;  but  it  was  certainly  known  in  Ger- 
many, if  not  before  Parmegiano  was  bom,  at  least  before  he 
was  able  to  practise  it.  If,  however,  Parmegiano  was  not  the 
inventor,  the  beautiful  works  which  he  has  left  ia  this  depart- 
ment, and  which  exhibit  all  the  elegance,  grace,  and  spirit  of 
his  paintings,  which  they  will  in  all  probabdity  long  survive, 
give  him  a  decided  superiority  over  all  that  preceded  him  ;  nor 
whilst  we  possess  these  precious  remains,  can  we  suppress  our 
regret,  that  the  same  mode  of  execution  was  not  occasionally 
resorted  to  by  the  other  great  artists  of  the  time,  and  that  we 
ore  not  allowed  to  contemplate  tbe  bold  contours  of  Michel- 
Agnolu,  cr  the  graceful  compositious  of  Raifoello,  as  e:(prcesed 
and  authenticated  by  their  own  haad.^' 
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Italy  had  now  for  some  jearH  enjoyed  a  state  of  repoee  ; 
nor  did  there  appear  to  eiist  oniong  the  sovereigns  of  Europe 
&ay  immediate  cause  which  might  lead  them  to  disturb  her 
tranijuiilitj.  Charles  V.  had  hitherto  heen  too  much  engaged 
in  conGrmiag  his  &uthorit;f,  and  regulating  his  administration 
in  Germany,  in  Spain,  and  in  Flanders,  to  pay  any  particular 
attention  to  his  Neapolitan  possessions  ;  and  Francis  I.  appeared 
to  be  rather  solicitous  to  secure  his  dominions  in  the  Milanese, 
tlian  ambitious  of  fiirther  conquests,  The  Venetians,  who  by 
the  aid  of  the  French  monarch  had  recovered  ihe  impoilant 
cities  of  Breccia  and  Verona,  still  maintained  with  him  a  close 
alliance  ;  and  the  secondary  states  of  Italy  were  too  well  aware 
of  the  dnngiira  which  they  might  incur  in  the  general  commo- 
tion, to  give  occasion  to  new  disturbances.  Even  the  duke  of 
Ferrara,  although  by  no  means  reconciled  to  the  loss  of  Modetia 
and  Reggio,  which  were  still  retained  by  Leo  S,.  thought  it 
prudent  to  suppress  his  resentment,  lest  it  should  alford  the 
pope  a  pretext,  of  which  he  would  gladly  have  availed  himself, 
to  do  him  a  more  essential  injury. 

Nor  were  the  great  prosperity  sf  the  Roman  see  and  the 


p«rsontiI  character  of  the  pontiff,  considered  as  slight  a 
of  the  continuation  of  peace.  The  difiaenBiona  whicli,  under 
tlio  pontificates  of  Alexander  VI.  and  Juliua  II.  had  torn  the 
statea  of  the  church,  were  at  length  appeased,  and  Leo  found 
the  ohedience  of  his  subjects  unlimited,  and  his  authority  un- 
controlled. To  the  possessioa  of  the  Roman  see,  he  had  united 
the  cities  and  torritoriea  of  XJrbino  and  Siuigaglia ;  whilst 
Tuscany,  then  in  ita  highest  stale  of  riches  and  populatlou, 
remoined  aa  a  patrimonial  inheritance  at  hia  abaolute  disposal. 
Thus  fortunately  situated,  and  the  continuation  of  hia  prosperity 
being  aecured  by  friendly  allioncea  with  the  other  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  he  not  only  indulged  hia  natural  disposition  in  the 
encouragement  of  literature,  and  the  promotion  of  works  of  art, 
but  is  »aid  to  hare  devoted  himself  to  an  indolent  course  of  life, 
from  which  he  was  roused  only  by  the  pursuit  of  hia  pleasures, 
which  consisted  in  music,  in  hunting,  or  in  the  company  of 
jesters  and  buffoons.  From  this  quarter,  therefore,  no  danger 
was  apprehended  ;  and  in  the  conlidence  of  the  continuance  of 
tranquillity,  Itjly  had  already  revived  from  her  terrors,  and 
begun  to  lose  the  remembrance  of  her  past  calamities. 

If,  however,  the  pupe  devoted  his  leisure  to  amusement,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  he  had  thereby  acquired  that  total 
dislike  of  public  business,  which  has  been  so  generally  attri- 
buted to  him  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  wo  may  judge  from  hia  con- 
duct, it  may  be  presumed  that  no  one  watched  more  narrowly 
over  the  affairs  of  Italy,  or  observed  thoae  of  Europe  with 
greater  vigilance.  For  some  yeara  he  had  turned  hia  attention 
towards  the  smaller  statea  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Roman  terri- 
tory, which  had  been  seized  upon  by  successful  adventurers,  or 
were  occupied  by  donieatic  tyrants,  but  over  which  the  church 
had  always  asserted  ita  superiority,  whenever  an  opportunity 
occurred  of  enforcing  its  claims.  The  city  of  Perugia  was 
governed  by  Gian-Paolo  BagUoni,  who,  if  we  may  believe  eon- 
temporary  historians, -was  a  monster  of  iniquity  and  impiety  ; 
hut  the  cruelty  with  which  ho  eierciscd  his  naurped  authority, 
rendered  him  no  less  an  object  of  dread,  than  hia  other  crimes 
did  of  horror.*"     Acting  on  those  maxims  which  he  appears  to 

I  have  adopted  on  other  occasions,  and  which,  however  fallacious, 
have  found  apologists  in  subsequent  times,  Leo  conceived  thnt 
against  such  an  offender,  every  species  of  treachery  was  jvstin- 
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nhle.  Pretending,  therefore,  that  he  wished  to  cooBolt  whli 
Jlaglionl  on  affaire  of  importance,  he  invited  him  to  Rome  ; 
but  Baglioiii,  affecting  to  be  iadisposed,  sent  in  hia  stead  hia 
»on,  Gian-Paolo,  for  the  puqioae  of  diBCovering  the  intentiona  of 
the  pope.  Leo  received  tho  youth  with  the  greatest  kindness, 
and  after  detaining  him  some  time,  sent  him  buck  to  his  father, 
whom  he  ngain  re<[uc9ted  to  take  a  journey  to  Rome,  and  at 
tho  same  time  transmitted  to  him  a  safe-conduct.  The  vioU* 
tion  of  Huch  an  asaurance  was  a  crime,  which  even  the  guil^ 
mind  of  Bagtiooi  could  not  conceive,  and  he  accordingly  hastened 
to  Romo,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  proseoce  of  the  pontiff^ 
and  to  the  honour  of  kiaaiog  his  feet.  On  the  following  day, 
however,  he  was  taken  into  custody  by  Anuibale  Rangone,  cap-l 
tain  of  tho  pontifical  guard,  and  subjected  to  the  torture,  whersi 
lie  is  said  to  have  disclosed  enormities,  the  perpetration  of  which. 
uould  not  have  been  expiated  by  a  thouaaiid  deaths.  This 
treacherous  and  tyraonicoJ  act  was  eloaed  by  the  decapitation  of 
ISagUoni,  in  Uie  castle  of  S.  Angelo,  and  by  the  pope  possessing 
himself  of  tho  states  of  Perugia  ;  whilst  the  family  of  Bagli( 
sought  a  shelter  at  Padua,  under  the  protection  of 
Venetian  republic,  in  whoso  service  he  had  long  been  employedii 
From  similar  motives,  and  uudcr  siaiilar  pretexts,  Leo  d( 
patched  Giovanni  de'  Medici  with  ono  thouaaud  horse  and  four 
thouaand  foot,  to  attack  the  city  of  Pernio,  then  held  by  Lodo- 
vico  Freducci,  a  mihtary  commander  of  great  courage  and  ex- 
perience. On  the  approach  of  the  papal  arniy,  Freducci  quitted 
the  city,  and  attempted  to  make  his  escape  at  the  head  of  two 
hundred  horsei  but  having  been  intercepted  by  Qiovanoi,  and 
refusing  to  submit,  ho  was,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  left 
dead  on  the  Held,  with  one-half  of  his  followora;  and  Fermo 
was  received  into  the  otiedience  of  the  papal  see.  The  fail  of 
Freducci  intimidated  the  petty  tyrants  who  I 
themselves  of  cities  or  fortresses  in  the  march  of  Ancona; 
of  whom  effected  their  safety  by  flight,  and  others  resorted  to 
Borne  to  soUcit  the  clemency  of  the  pope.  It  appeared,  how- 
ever, that  they  who  distrusted  him  had  formed  a  mi 
accurate  judgment  of  his  charaotor  than  they  who  confided 
him;  several  of  the  latter  having  been  imprisoned,  and  a  striolrj 
inquiry  made  into  their  conduct;  in  consequence  of  which,  auclt. 
OS  were  supposed  to  have  committed  the  greatest  enormities 
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were  executed,  without  nny  regard  to  the  cii-cumstaneea  under 
which  they  hnd  placed  themselves-  in  the  power  of  the  pontiff.* 
In  the  dissensions  between  Leo  X.  and  the  French  oionarclis, 
the  pitrt  adopted  hy  the  duke  of  Ferrara  had  given  great  offence 
to  the  pope,  who  did  not,  however,  discover  hy  hia  public  con- 
duct the  resentment  which  he  harboured  in  hia  breast.  After 
having  frequently  been  called  upon,  without  effect,  to  fulfil  his 
promise  of  restoring  to  the  duke  the  cities  of  Modenft  and 
Reggio,  Leo  at  length  avowed  his  resolution  to  retain  them  ; 
and  in  the  close  of  the  year  ISIS,  when  Alfonso  was  incapaci- 
tated by  sickness  from  attending  to  his  defence,  and  bis  life 
was  supposed  to  be  in  danger,  the  vigilant  pontiff  marched  au 
a-rmy  into  the  vicinity  of  Ferrara,  for  the  purpose,  as  was  sup- 
posed, of  occupying  the  government  in  case  of  the  death  of  the 
duke.  The  friendship  and  active  interference  of  Fedcrigo,  mar- 
quis of  Mantua,  who  had  shortly  before  succeeded  to  that  dignity, 
on  the  death  of  his  father  Francesco,  defeated  this  project. 
The  Roman  army  waa  withdrawn,  and  mutual  expressions  of 
confidence  and  respect  took  place  between  the  pontiff  and  the 
duke.  These  circumstances  did  not,  however,  prevent  the  pope, 
in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year,  from  forming  a  plan  for  pos- 
sessing himself  of  the  city  of  Ferrara  by  treachery,  The  person 
whom  he  employed  for  this  purpose,  was  Uberto  Gambara,  an 
apostolic  protonotary,  who  afterwards  attained  the  dignity  of  the 
purple.  A  secret  intercourse  waa  established  between  Dberto 
and  Ridolfo  Hello,  the  captain  of  a  body  of  German  soldiers,  in 
the  service  of  the  duke,  who,  having  received  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  ducats  as  the  reward  of  hia  treason,  engaged  to  deliver 
up  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city  to  the  papal  troops.  Orders  wero 
accordingly  sent  to  Guido  Rangone,  who  commanded  the  papal 
array,  and  to  Guicciardini,  governor  of  Modena,  to  collect  their 
forces  under  other  pretexts,  and  to  be  in  readiness  to  possess 
themseJvps  of  the  gate,  which  they  were  to  defend  until  further 
succours  sliouli!  arrive  ;  but  when  the  plan  was  arranged,  and 
the  day  for  the  attack  agreed  on,  it  was  discovered  that 
Ridolfo  had  from  the  beginning  communicated  the  whole  aifair 
to  Alfonso,  who  having  seen  sufficient  of  the  intention  of  the 
pontiff,   and  being  unwilling  that  matters  should  proceed  to 
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extremilica,  look  the  ncceasarj'  ineann  for  convincing  tlie  , 
timt  Ridolfo  bad  im|>nsed  upon  lum.'°^  Tlie  L-otiduct  of  Leo  X. 
towards  the  duke  of  Fcrrara.,  diacloseg  aomii  of  the  darkest 
HhsdcB  in  his  character ;  and  in  this  instance,  wo  find  thoM 
liuentiouB  principles  wliicli  induced  liim  to  forfeit  his  most  Bolerait 
nromisea,  on  pretence  of  the  c-riminality  of  those  to  whom  they 
were  made,  extended  to  accompliBh  the  ruin  of  a  prince  who  hod 
Dot,  b;  his  conduct,  furnished  any  pretext  for  such  an  attempt. 

Nor  were  ihc  designs  of  the  pope,  at  this  period,  limited  to 
the  subjugation  of  the  smaller  statin  of  Italy.  The  most  ded- 
she  evidenrte  yet  raraaina,  tlint  he  liad  not  only  formed  a  project 
for  expelling  the  French  mouareh  fi-om  the  territories  of  MiltlB 
and  of  Genoa,  but  that  he  also  intended  to  turn  bis  amiB  a^raini 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  by  delivering  it  from  the  joke 
the  Spaniards,  to  acquire  the  honour  to  which  JuUus  II.  had 
iirdenily  aspire<l,  of  being  considered  as  the  assertor  of  the  liber- 
tiea  of  Italy.  He  was,  however,  well  aivarc,  that  these  great  un- 
dertaliings  could  not  be  accomplished  merely  by  liis  own  strength 
iinil  liis  own  resoiu'ces,  and  be  therefore  resolved  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  disBcnBiuuB  which  hod  already  arisen  betwe 
Francis  I.  and  the  emperor,  to  carry  bis  purposes  into  effect. 

Before  he  engaged  in  negotiations  wiiich  bo  foresaw  must 
involve  him  in  hostilities,  ho  resolved  to  raise  such  a  for^e 
would  not  only  be  sufficient  for  hia  own  defence,  but  would 
enable  him  to  co-operate  vigorously  with  his  allies,  in  effecting 
the  purposes  which  he  had  in  view,  To  this  end  he  despatched, 
as  his  envoy  to  Switzerland,  Antonio  Pucoi,  bishop  of  Pistoga, 
with  directions  to  raise  for  his  service  a  body  of  six  thousand 
nieu.*  In  this  undertaking  the  bishop  found  no  difficulty,  aa 
the  pontiff  had,  ever  since  the  war  of  Urbino,  taken  care  to 
renew  his  treaties  with  the  Ilelvetic  chiefs,  and  bad  intrusted 
the  bishop  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  gold  crowns  for 
their  pay-t  Having  thus  prepared  the  woy  for  active  operations, 
lie  proposed  to  Francis  1.  to  unite  with  him  in  an  attack  upon 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  In  the  conditions  of  this  treaty  it  was 
stipulated  that  Gaeta,  and  the  whole  of  the  Neapolitan  territory 
between  the  river  Garigliano  and  the  ecclesiastical  state,  should 
be  united  to  the  dominion  of  the  church  ;  and  that  the  remain- 
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der  of  the  tingdom  should  he  held  for  the  second  son  of  the 
French  monarch,  who  was  then  an  infant,  and  sliould  be  governed 
hy  an  apostolic  nuncio,  until  lie  was  enahled  to  take  upon  him- 
self the  government.  Whilst  these  negotiations  were  depending, 
the  Swiss  troops  in  the  service  of  the  pope  were  permitted  to 
pass  thi'oucrh  the  states  of  Milan,  and  were  stationed  in  different 
parts  of  Romagna  and  the  march  of  Ancona.  This,  however, 
was  the  only  advantage  which  Leo  derived  from  his  treaty  with 
the  French  monarch ;  and  was,  in  all  probability,  the  sole  object 
which  he  had  ia  view.  Francis  now  began  to  see  with  jealoasy 
the  conduct  of  the  pontiff,  and  declined  the  overtures  which  had 
been  made  to  him.  His  dekiy,  or  his  refusal,  afforded  Leo  a 
plausible  pretest  for  a.  step  whicb  it  is  highly  probable  that  he 
had  previously  determined  upon  ;  and  he  immediately  and 
openly  united  his  forces  with  those  of  the  emperor,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  wresting  from  Francis  the  dominion  of  Milan, 
and  eipelling  the  French  from  Italy.* 

On  the  expulsion  and  death  of  Masimiliano  Sforza,  the  right 
of  that  family  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Milanese  had 
devolved  upon  his  brother  Francesco,  who  had  taken  refuge  at 
Trent,  where  he  impatiently  waited  for  a.  favourable  opportunity 
of  recovering  the  possessions  of  his  ancestors  ;  having  con- 
stantly refused  all  the  offers  of  the  French  monarch  to' induce 
him  to  rclini^uish  hia  claims.  His  expectations  had  been 
encouraged  by  the  zeal  and  activity  of  Girolamo  Morone,  for- 
merly chancellor  to  Maximiliano.  duke  of  Milan,  and  by  whose 
advice  that  city  had  been  surrendered  to  the  French  ;  but  who. 
not  having  experienced  from  Francis  I.  the  same  attentions  as 
from  hia  predecessor  Louis  XII.,  had  assiduously,  though 
secretly,  laboured  to  overturn  hia  authority.  By  the  inter- 
'  ference  of  Morone,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  on  the  eighth  day 
of  May,  1521,  between  the  pop©  and  the  emperor,  for  esta- 
blishing Francesco  Sforza  in  his  dominions.  By  this  treaty  it 
was  also  stipulated,  that  the  cities  of  Farma  and  Piacenza 
should  again  be  united  to  the  dominions  of  the  church  ;  that 
tlie  emperor  should  support  the  claims  of  the  pope  on  the  Fei^ 
rarese  ;  and  that  he  should  confer  on  Alessandro  de'  Medici, 
the  illegitimate  son  of  Lorenzo,   duke  of  UrhiTio,   then  about 


1  Naples,* 
I  of  ton  thouBandl 
crowQB,  payalile  from  the  urclibiBhopric  of  Toledo,  then  lately  1 
vacated. t  But  for  the  more  effectual  accomplishment  of  the  I 
objects  proposed,  it  was  agreed  that  this  alliance  should  not  be  J 
mode  public  until  measures  had  been  taken,  as  well  in  Genoft.T 
as  in  Milan,  for  orerturiiing  the  authority  of  the  French,  either  I 
by  fraud  or  by  force.  ' 

The  government  of  the  French  in  Hilan  had  given  greal 
dissatiafaction,  insomuch  that  many  of  the  noble  and  principal 
inhabitants  had  quitted  the  city,  and  tnlcen  refuge  in  different 
parts  of  Italy,  intending  to  join  the  standard  of  Franceica  j 
Sforza,  as  aoon  as  he  should  bo  enabled  to  take  the  field.  Bfj 
the  advice  of  Morone,  it  was  determined  that  this  force  should  | 
be  concontrateil  in  the  city  of  Reggie,  which  place,  as  well  a 
the  city  of  Modena,  was  then  governed  on  behalf  of  the  pope  by 
the  historian  Guicclardini,  who  was  directed  secretly  to  forward 
the  enterprise,  and  to  advance  to  Morone  ten  thousand  ducats 
for  the  pay  of  his  troops.  About  the  same  time  the  papal 
galleys  were  ordered  to  unite  with  those  of  the  emperor,  then  at  J 
Naples,  and  to  proceed  with  two  thousand  Spaniards  to  the  port  I 
of  Genoa,  accompanied  by  Girolamo  Adomo,  one  of  the  Genoese  1 
exiles  who  bad  been  compelled  to  quit  that  place  by  the  rival 
faction  of  the  Fregosi,  aud  whose  appearance  it  was  e^ipected 
would  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  populace  to  the  attempt. 
The  dogo  Fregoso  had,  however,  been  informed  of  their 
approach,  and  had  so  effectually  secured  the  coast,  that  the  ■ 
commander  of  the  fleet  found  it  expedient  to  retire  without  4 
attempting  to  die  em  baric.  :|:  In  the  meautime,  the  Sieur  de-fl 
L'Ecus,'"  who  during  the  abseucc  of  his  brother,  Odet  de  Fois, 
Maresehal  de  Lautrec,  held  the  chief  authority  in  Milan,  being 
apprized  of  the  assemblies  of  the  Milanese  esiles  within  the 
papal  states,  resolved  to  use  his  endeavours  for  suppressing 
them.  Taking  with  him,  therefore,  a  company  of  four  hundred 
horse,  and  folluwea  by  Federigo  Gonzaga,  lord  of  BokzoIo,  at 
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ttie  head  of  one  thouBaod  infantry,  he  made  his  appearance 
before  the  gates  of  Reggio,  in  the  hope,  aa  Guicciardini  conjec- 
tures, that  he  might  he  enabled  to  secure  the  persoiis  of  the 
exiles,  either  by  prevailing  upon  the  govemur,  who  was  not  a 
soldier  by  profesaion,  and  was  supposed  to  be  wholly  unprovided 
for  an  attack,  to  deliver  them  up  to  him,  or  by  availing  himself 
of  some  pretext  for  entering  the  plnce.  Guicciardini  had  how- 
ever, received  intimation  of  his  design,  and  had  requested  the 
papal  commander,  Guido  Rangone,  then  in  the  Modenese,  to 
enter  the  city  of  R«ggio  by  night ;  he  had  also  called  in  to  his 
assistance  the  soldiers  raised  by  Morone,  and  directed  that  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants  should  be  in  readiness,  at  the  sound 
of  the  boll,  to  repair  to  the  gates.  In  the  morning  the  French 
commander  presented  himself  before  the  city,  and  sent  one 
of  his  officers  to  request  an  interview  with  the  governor. 
Guicciardini  comphed  with  hia  wishes,  and  a  place  was  appointed 
■where  the  meeting  should  takeplace  without  the  walls.  L'Ecus 
accordingly  made  his  appearance,  with  several  of  hia  followers, 
and  dismounting  from  his  horse,  proceeded  towards  the  gate 
through  which  Guicciardini  and  his  attendants  passed  to  meet 
him.  The  French  commander  then  began  to  complain  to  the 
governor  that  he  had  shewn  favonr  and  afforded  support  to  the 
Milanese  rebels,  who  had  been  suffered  to  assemble  in  that  city 
for  hostile  purposes  j  whilst  the  governor,  on  the  other  baud, 
lamented  that  a  body  of  French  troops  had  thus,  without  any 
previous  representations  having  been  made  as  to  their  object, 
suddenly  entered  the  dominions  of  the  church.  During  tliis 
interview,  one  of  the  French  officers,  availing  himself  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  him  by  the  opening  of  one  of  the  gates, 
for  the  purpose  of  admitting  a  waggon  hiden  with  corn, 
attempted  to  enter  the  city  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  but  was 
repulsed  by  the  soldiers  provided  for  its  defence.  This  incident 
excited  a  general  alarm,  and  the  inhabitants,  supposing  that  the 
French  commander  had  been  privy  to  the  attempt,  began  to 
discharge  their  artillery  from  the  walls,  by  which  Alessandru 
Trivulaio,  an  eniineot  Italian  commander  in  the  service  of  the 
French,  who  stood  near  L'Ecus,  received  a  wound  of  which  he 
died  on  the  second  day  following  ;  nor  was  it  to  he  attributed  to 
Bny  other  cause  than  the  fear  of  injuring  the  governor,  that 
T.'Eqdb  himself  escaped.     In  his  turn  he  accused  Guicciardini 


of  treachery ;  anil  not  kno\viog  whether  to  remain  wlera  1w 
stood,  or  to  seek  liia  safety  iti  fligbt.  HuSered  the  goveruor  to 
take  him  by  the  hand  and  lead  hini  into  the  city,  accompanied 
only  by  La  Mutte,  one  of  his  officers.  The  rest  of  his  troops, 
supposing  that  their  chief  was  taken  prisoner,  betook  themselves 
to  flight  in  such  haste,  that  uecoral  of  them  left  their  weapons 
behind  thorn.  After  a  full  nxplanetion  hud  taken  place, 
Ouiceiardiui  set  at  liberty  the  French  commander,  who  de- 
Bpatched  La  Motte  to  Rome  to  inform  the  pope  of  the  caase  of 
hia  visit  to  Reggio,  and  to  request  that  he  would  give  orders 
for  prohibiting  the  asacmbling  of  the  Milanese  exiles  within  his 
territories. •  Of  this  incident  Leo  availed  himself 
to  the  consistory  the  misconduct  and  treachery  of  the  Frem 
whom  he  accused  of  a  design  of  possessing  themselves  of 
city  of  Reggio ;  he  declared  it  to  be  liia  intention  to  unite 
arms  with  those  of  the  emperor;  and  although  the  treaty  with. 
Charles  V.  had  actually  been  concluded,  he  now  affected  to 
treat  with  the  imperial  aml)as9ador  as  to  the  terms  of  the 
confederation,  and  issued  a  papal  bull,  by  which  he 
cated  as  well  the  French  monarch  as  his  two  commaodE 
Odet  and  Thomas  de  Foiz,  until  they  should  restore  the 
of  Parma  and  Piacen;ia  to  the  authority  of  the  holy  see.* 

Hostilities  being  now  imavoidable,  Leo  called  to  Rome  tl 
celebrated  Italian  commander  Prospero  Colonna,  who  hod 
appointed  by  the  emperor  one  of  the  imperial  general) 
consult  with  him  on  the  most  effectual  means  of  carrying  oi 
war.  He  also  engaged  in  his  service  Federigo,  niarqui! 
Mantua, +  and  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  captain-general  of 
the  church,  to  which  he  had  long  aspired.  On  this  occasion  the 
marquis  sent  hack  to  France  the  insignia  of  the  order  of  S. 
Michael,  with  which  he  had  been  honoured  by  the  king.  The 
array  of  the  allies  consisted  of  six  thousand  Italian  troops,  two 
thousand  Spaniards  who  had  returned  from  the  attack  of  tienoa, 
and  two  thousand  more  who  were  despatched  from  Naples, 
under  the  command  of  Ferdinando  D'Avalos,  marquis  of 
Pescara.  Ttiese  were  afterwards  joined  by  si.t  thousand 
Germans,  raised  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  pope  and  the 
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emperor,  and  by  tlie  Swias  troopa  which  Leo  hnd  brought  into 
Italy ;  whose  numbers  had,  however,  been  reduced,  by  the 
return  of  many  of  their  aaaoeiates,  tn  obout  two  thousand.  If 
to  tliese  be  added  the  papal  and  Plorentino  Iroopa  not  onume- 
ratcd  with  tbe  above,  the  force  of  the  allied  arniy  may  be 
(Computed  to  have  amounted  to  upwards  of  twenty  'housand 
men."  Of  these  the  chief  command  was  confided  to  Proapero 
Colonna;  but  the  JnimediBto  direction  of  the  papal  army  was 
intrusted  to  Guicciardiui,  who,  un<3er  the  name  of  commissary- 
gene.al,  was  oxpreaaly invested  with  authority  over  the  raarquia 
of  Mantua.  In  the  month  of  August  the  Italian  troopa 
aaaembled  at  Bologua;  and  Colonna,  having  soon  afterwarda 
effected  a  junction  with  the  German  and  Spanish  auxiliaries, 
proceeded  to  the  attack  of  Parma. 

Tliese  formidable  proceedings  occasioned  great  alanu  to 
Francis  I.,  who  now  began  to  perceive  the  effects  of  his  own 
imprudence  in  diveating  tbe  pope  of  Parma  and  Piacenza. 
But  whilst  he  endeavoured  in  vain  to  mitigate  the  resentment 
of  the  pontiff,  he  resorted  to  aueh  measures  as  aeemod  necea- 
gary  for  tbe  defence  of  bis  possessions,  and  Lautrec,  then  in 
France,  was  ordered  to  return  to  his  government,  with  a  pro- 
mise, on  tbe  part  of  the  king,  that  be  should  speedily  receive 
a  supply  of  three  hundred  tbouaand  ducats.  On  bia  arrival 
Lautrec  began  to  collect  the  French  forces,  dispersed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Lombardy.  The  Venetians  also  despatched  to 
tbe  assistance  of  their  allies  a  body  of  eight  thousand  foot  and 
about  nine  hundred  horse,  under  the  command  of  Teodoro 
Trivuliio  and  Andrea  Gritti.t  The  moat  strenuous  efforts  of 
both  the  contending  parties  were,  however,  employed  in  obtain- 
ing tbe  assistance  of  the  Swiss,  on  whose  determination  it  was 
conceived  that  the  event  of  the  contest  would  finally  depend  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  representations  and  promises  of  the 
cardinal  of  Sion,  and  of  the  imperial  envoys,  the  cantons  agreed 
to  fulfil  the  treaty  which  they  had  previously  formed  with 
T'rancis  I.,  and  to  supply  him  with  a  considerable  force;  in 
oonsequence  of  which  four  thousand  of  these  mercenaries, 
being  a  comparatively  smalt  part  of  the  number  for  which  ho 
had  stipulated,  arrived  at  Milan.^"  Lautrec  now  commenced 
''i   operations,   and  despatching   his  brother  L'Ecus,   at  the 
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head  nf  five  liimdred  InticcH.  an<]  Federlgn  of  Boxzolo,  with  fl 
thoUBftiid  infoiitry,  tn  the  defence  of  Panna,  eniplajred  t 
utmost  vigilance  in  securing  the  tity  of  Milan  ond  the  r 
ita  territory  again nt  the  expected  atta<.-k. 

The  allied  forces,  after  various  diaeeDsiona  between  ths 
Italian,  German,  and  Spanish  troops,  and  great  dirersity  of 
opinion  amongst  the  comR]anden>,  at  length  commenced  Uieir 
attack  upon  Parma ;  and  nlthough  they  were  frei^uently  on 
the  point  of  relinquishing  the  attempt,  they  at  length  succeeded 
in  compelling  tlie  French  garrison  to  retire  to  that  part  of  the 
city  which  lies  beyond  the  river,  and  immediately  occupied  the 
station  which  their  adversaries  had  left.  The  inhabitants  tf 
this  district  espressed  the  greatest  satisfaction  on  being  n 
to  the  dominion  of  the  church  ;  tnt  their  joy  was  speedily  t* 
minated  by  the  outrages  committed  by  the  promiscuous  soldier^  ^ 
who  had  proceeded  to  sack  the  city.  From  this  violence  they 
were,  however,  at  last  restrained  by  the  most  decisive  measure) 
on  the  part  of  the  commander  Colonna,  who,  among  other  in 
stances  of  a  just  severity,  executed  by  the  halter  a  nnmber  (t 
soldiers  who  had  violated  the  sanctuary  of  a  monastery,  an^J 
thus  at  length  succeeded  in  appeasing  the  tumult. 

In  the  mean  time  the  French  and  Venetiao  army, 
Lautrec  had  now  taken  the  command,  although  consisting  of' 
upwards  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  had  remained  iuactive,  in 
expectation  of  the  arrival  of  the  additional  body  of  six  thou- 
sand Swiss,  by  whose  assistance  thoy  might  be  enabled  to 
oppose  the  papal  and  imperial  troops  in  the  field.  On  receir* 
ing  intelligence  of  the  attack  upon  Parma,  they  advanced, 
however,  to  the  banks  of  tlio  Taro,  about  seven  miles  from 
that  city,  for  the  pui'pose  of  opposing  the  further  progress  of 
the  enemy.  At  this  juncture,  the  hopes  of  the  French  were 
encouraged  by  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  who,  having  discovered 
the  leuor  of  the  treaty  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  and 
finding  no  security  for  himself  but  in  the  success  of  the  French, 
took  the  Held  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  body  of  troops,  and 
advancing  into  the  Modenese,  captured  the  towns  of  Finale 
and  San  Felice,  threatening  even  the  city  of  Modena.  This 
nne.Tpected  event  compelled  the  allies  to  divide  their  forces  | 
Ouido  Rangono  was  despatched  with  a,  powerful  body  of  troop*  J 
to  oppose  tlie  duko  of  Ferrara  ;  ail  further  attacks  on  the  (^itj  J 
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'  of  Parma  were  abandoned  ;  and  an  opportunity  waa  afforded 
the  French  commander  of  auppljiDg  the  place  with  proviBions, 
and  fortifying  it  against  subsequent  attacks. 

The  retreat  of  the  papal  army  from  Fanua  waa  a  cause  of 
great  vexatioa  to  the  poutitf,  who  had  hitherto  been  obliged  to 
bear  almost  the  whole  expenses  of  the  war,  and  who  now  began 
to  doubt  whether  his  views  had  not  been  counteracted  by  the 
ineincerity  of  his  allies.*  He,  therefore,  by  means  of  his  envoy, 
the  cardinal  of  Sion,  redoubled  hia  efforts  to  obtain  a  reinforce- 
ment from  the  Bwias  ;  and  although  the  Helvetic  chiefs  had 
already  despatched  eereral  bodies  of  troops  into  Italy,  to  the 
aid  of  the  French,  yet  such  was  their  avidity  for  pay  and  for 
plunder,  that  they  agreed  to  furnish  the  pope  with  tw^elve 
thousand  men,  imder  the  pretest  that  they  should  be  employed 
only  in  the  defence  of  the  states  of  the  church.  At  the  same 
time  Leo  despatched  his  cousin,  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici, 
under  the  title  of  legate  of  the  church,  to  take  upon  himself 
the  superintendence  of  the  alhed  army,  and  to  allay  by  bis 
authority  the  disputes  and  jealousies  which  had  arisen  among 
the  commanders,  and  which  seemed  daily  K  increase. 

The  opposing  armies,  after  frequent  moTements,  and  some 
skirmishes  of  Uttlo  importance,  now  waited  with  the  utmost 
impatience  for  the  arrival  of  those  reinforcements  from  Swit' 
Eerland,  which  had  been  promised  to  both,  and  which  were 
expected  to  give  the  party  which  should  obtain  their  services  a 
decided  superiority.  A  considerable  body  of  these  merceuaries 
at  length  arrived,  and  formed  a  junction  at  Gambara  with  their 
countrymen  in  the  pay  of  the  allies  ;  the  two  cardinal  legates 
of  Medici  and  of  Sion,  preceded  by  their  crosses  of  silver, 
marching  in  the  midst  of  them,  to  the  great  scandal  of  their 
religion  and  office.  A  negotiation  was  now  opened,  in  which 
it  may  be  presumed  the  services  of  the  Swiss  were  offered  to 
the  lughest  bidder  ;  but  the  French  commander  having  been 
disappointed  in  his  promised  supply  of  three  hundred  thousand 
ducats  from  France,  which  had  been  appropriated  by  tho 
duchess  of  AiigoulSroe,  mother  of  the  French  monarch,  to  her 
own  use,  the  offers  and  promises  of  the  pontifical  legates  pre- 
vailed ;  and  the  Swiss,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  and 
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and  their  atliea.  On  liis  approacliing  the  gates  of  the  tatf. 
tbej  were  jnutantly  opened  1)y  his  partisans,  whilst  the  cardinal 
de'  Medici  and  the  other  chiefs  were  received  with  their  fol- 
lowers at  another  of  the  gates,  accordiog  to  the  ossuraDoeB 
received  from  their  uukoowu  viBitor.  The  French  conunanderi 
eurprised  and  dispirited  by  the  sudden  approach  of  the  euetny, 
and  tcrHKed  by  tlio  genera!  indignation  expressed  by  the  popu- 
laee,  withdrew  with  his  troops  to  Como,  having  first  strongly 
garrisoned  the  citadel  of  Milan.  Some  apprehensions  wi 
entertained  for  the  safety  of  the  citizens  from  the  violence 
the  victorious  army  ;  but  by  the  vigilant  conduct  of  the  car>^'' 
dinal  de'  Medici,  and  the  prudent  advice  of  Morone,  all  ontragfl 
was  prevented,  and  a  proclamation  was  issued  prohibitiag,  on 
pain  of  death,  any  injury  to  the  inhabitants.  In  the  moming, 
an  embasBj  of  twelve  citi/eua  of  the  order  of  nobility  appeared 
before  the  cardinal  legate  to  surrender  the  city  and  entreat 
protection.  Morone,  in  the  name  of  Francesco  Maria  Sforea, 
now  regarded  as  duke  of  Milan,  took  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment under  the  title  of  his  lioutenaut.  The  other  cities  of  the 
Milanese  successively  submitted  to  his  authority,  and  Farma 
and  Fiacen/.a  once  more  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  th» 
Roman  see.* 

No  sooner  had  the  papal  commanders  accomplished  this 
object,  than  they  turned  their  arms  against  the  dute  of  Ferrara, 
who,  by  an  act  of  open  hostility,  had  now  afforded  the  pope 
that  pretext  for  a  direct  attack  upon  him,  tvhicb  be  had  long 
sought  for.  The  towns  of  Finale  and  San  Felice  were  speedily 
retaken,  and  many  of  the  principal  places  of  the  duchy  of 
Ferrara,  on  the  contineB  of  Eomagna,  were  occupied  by  the 
papal  troops.  The  Florentines  at  the  same  time  possessed 
themselves  of  the  extensive  district  of  Gorfagnona,  whilst 
Guicciordini,  as  commissary  of  the  pope,  seized  upon  the  small 
province  of  Frignauo,  which  hnd  been  remarkable  for  its  fidelity 
in  adhering  to  the  duke.  In  the  midst  of  these  hostilities  the 
pope  issued  a  monitory,  in  wbich,  after  loading  the  duke  with 
reproaches,  he  excommunicated  him  as  a  rebel  to  tho  church, 
and  placed  the  city  of  Ferrara  under  an  interdict.  The  violence 
of  these  measures,  instead  of  intimidating  the  duke,  only 
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b]  atimulate  Lis  exertiooH  and  to  rouse  his  resentment.  He 
determined  to  defend  his  dominions  lo  the  last  estreniity.  He 
fortified  the  city  of  Ferrara  as  completely  as  possible,  ttnd 
provided  it  with  ammuDition  and  provisions  for  a  siege.  He 
increased  his  Italian  militia,  and  engaged  in  his  service  four 
thousand  German  mercenaries.  To  the  monitorj  of  the  pope 
he  replied  hy  a  manifesto,  wherein  he  insisted  on  the  justice 
of  his  cause,  and  hitterly  complained  of  the  outrageous  and 
treacherous  conduct  of  the  pontiff.  But  just  as  the  storm  was 
expected  to  burst  forth,  an  event  occurred  which  not  only 
relieved  him  from  his  apprehensions,  but  produced  a  most 
important  alteration  in  the  concerns  of  Italy,  and  in  the  general 
aspect  of  the  times,* 

When  the  inteUigenoe  arrived  of  the  capture  of  Milan,  and 
the  recovery  of  Parma  and  Fiaceoza,  Leo  was  passing  his  time 
at  his  villa  of  Malliana.  He  immediately  returned  to  Rome, 
where  he  arrived  on  Sunday,  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  November, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  necessary  directions  to  his  com- 
manders, and  partaking  in  the  public  rejoicings  on  this  im- 
portant victory.  It  was  at  first  rumoured  that  the  cardiual  de' 
Medici  had  prevailed  upon  Francesco  Sforza  t-o  cede  to  him  the 
eovereignty  of  Milan,  in  consideration  of  which  he  had  agreed 
to  surrender  to  the  dulce  his  cardinal's  hat,  with  the  office  of 
chancellor  of  the  holy  see,  and  all  his  benefices,  amounting  to 
the  annual  sum  of  fifty  thousand  ducats  ;  and  it  was  supposed 
to  be  on  this  account  that  the  pope  expressed  such  symptoms 
of  joy  and  satisfaction  as  he  had  on  no  other  occasion  evinced, 
and  gave  orders  that  the  rejoicings  should  be  continued  in  the 
city  during  three  days.  On  being  asked  by  his  master  of  the 
ceremonies  whether  it  would  not  also  be  proper  to  relurn 
solemn  thanks  to  God  on  such  an  occasion,  lie  desired  to  bo 
informed  of  the  opinion  of  this  officer.  The  master  of  the 
ceremonies  told  the  pope,  that  when  there  was  a  war  between 
any  of  the  Christian  princes,  it  was  not  usual  for  the  church  to 
rejoice  upon  any  victory,  unless  the  holy  see  derived  some 
benefit  from  it ;  that  if  the  pope,  therefore,  thought  that  he 
had  obtained  any  great  advantages,  he  should  manifest  his  joy 
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a  great  prize."     He  then  gave 
.9  that  a  consistory  should  be  held  on  Wodneaday,  the 
twenty-BeTonth  day  of  N'ovcmber ;  and  findiiii;  himself  somewhat 
indiii])OBed,  he  retired  to  hia  chamber,  where  he  took  &  fei^ 
hours'  rest.* 

The  indispoBition  of  the  pontiff  excited  at  first  but  litt 
atarm,  and  wus  attributed  by  his  physicians  to  a  cold  caught  al 
hia  villa.  The  consistory  was  not,  howerer,  held  ;  and  o 
morning  of  Sunday,  the  first  day  of  Deoomber,  the  pope  suddenly 
died.  This  event  was  eo  unexpected,  that  he  is  said  to  have  ex 
pired  without  those  ceremonies  which  are  considered  a 
essential  importance  by  the  Roman  church."'  Jovius  relata 
that  a  short  time  before  his  death,  ho  returned  than 
with  his  bands  clasped  together  and  his  eyes  raised  to  heaveftfl 
and  expressed  hia  readiness  to  submit  to  hie  approaching  £ate, 
aft:er  having  lived  to  see  the  cities  of  Parma  and  Fia^enza 
restored  to  the  church,  aild  the  French  effectually  humbled  [+ 
but  this  narrative  deserves  little  further  credit  than  such  as  it 
derives  from  the  mere  probability  of  such  ao  occurrence.  In 
truth,  the  circumstances  attending  the  death  of  the  pontiff  are 
involved  in  mysterious  and  total  obscurity,  and  the  accounts  given 
of  this  event,  by  Varillas  and  similar  writers  in  subsequent  times, 
are  the  spurious  offspring  of  their  own  imagination.""  Some  infor- 
mation on  this  important  event  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  diary  of  the  master  of  the  ceromonica,  Paris  de  Grassis  ; 
but  it  is  remarkable,  that  from  Sunday  the  twenty-fourth  day 
of  November,  when  the  pope  withdrew  to  his  chamber,  to  the 
same  day  in  the  following  week,  when  he  expired,  no  notice  is 
taken  by  this  officer  of  the  progress  of  his  disorder,  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  conduct,  or  of  the  means  adopted  for  his  recovery.'" 
On  the  last-mentioned  day  Paris  de  Grassis  was  called  upon  to 
make  preparations  for  the  funeral  of  the  pontiff.  He  found  tha 
body  already  cold  and  livid.  After  having  given  such  directions 
OS  seemed  to  him  requisite  on  the  occasion,  he  stmimoned  the 
cardinals  to  meet  on  the  following  day.  All  the  cardinab  thcr 
in  Rome,  being  twenty-nine  in  number,  accordingly  attended  ; 
but  the  concourse  of  the  people  was  so  great  in  the  palace,  that 
it  was  with  difficulty  they  could  make  their  way  to  tho  assemblyj" 
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The  object  of  this  meeting  was  to  orraoge  the  ■ 

funeral,  which  it  was  ordered  should  take  place  on  the  cveniog 

of  the  same  day. 

Such  is  the  dubious  and  unsatisfactory  narrative  of  the  death 
of  Leo  X.,  which  occurred  when  he  had  not  yet  completed  the 
forty-sixth  year  of  his  age  ;  having  reigned  eight  years,  eight 
months,  and  nineteen  days.  It  v/as  the  general  opinion  at  the 
time,  and  has  been  confirmed  by  the  suffrages  of  succeeding 
historians,  that  his  death  was  occasioned  by  the  excess  of  his 
joy  on  hearing  of  the  success  of  his  orms.  If,  however,  after 
ail  the  viciasitudes  of  fortune  which  Leo  had  esperienced,  his 
mind  bad  not  been  sufficiently  fortified  to  resist  this  influx  of 
good  fortune,  it  is  probable  that  its  eflecta  would  have  been  more 
sudJen.  On  this  occasion  it  has  been  well  observed,  that  an 
excess  of  joy  is  dangerous  only  on  a  first  emotion,  and  that  Leo 
survived  this  intelligence  eight  dnys."°  It  seems,  therefore, 
not  unlikely  that  this  story  was  fabricated  merely  as  a  pretext 
to  conceal  the  real  cause  of  his  death  ;  and  that  the  slight  in- 
disposition  and  temporary  seclusion  of  the  pontiff  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  some  of  his  enemies  to  grati^  their  resentmeuT, 
or  promote  their  own  ambitious  views,  by  his  destruction.  Some 
eireumatanccs  are  related  which  give  additional  credibility  to 
this  supposition.  Before  the  body  of  the  pope  was  interred, 
Paris  de  Grassis,  perceiving  it  to  be  much  inflated,  inquired 
from  the  consistory  whether  they  would  have  it  opened  and  ex 
amined,  to  which  they  assented.  On  performing  this  operation, 
the  medical  attendants  reported  that  he  had  certainly  died  by 
poison.  To  this  it  is  added,  that  during  his  illness  the  pope 
had  frequently  complained  of  an  internal  burning,  which  was 
attributed  to  the  same  cause ;  "  whence,"  snjs  Paris  de  Grassis. 
"  it  is  certain  that  the  pope  was  poisoned."  In  confirmation  of 
this  opinion,  a  singular  incident  is  also  recorded  by  the  same 
ofiicer,  who  relates  in  bis  diary,  that  a  few  days  before  the  in- 
disposition of  the  pontiff,  a  person  unknown  and  disguised, 
called  upon  one  of  the  monks  in  the  monastery  of  S.  Jerom. 
and  requested  him  to  inform  the  pope,  that  an  attempt  would  b*^ 
made  by  one  of  his  confidential  servants  to  poison  him  ;  not  in 
bis  food  but  by  bis  linen.  The  friar,  not  choosing  to  convey  thi'' 
intelligence  to  the  pope,  who  was  then  at  MalUana,  communicated 
k  to  the  dutary,  who  immediately  acijiiuinted  the  pope  with  it. 
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Tho  friar  wm  sent  for  to  the  villa,  and  having  there  confirmed 
in  the  presenco  of  the  pontiff  what  ho  had  before  related,  Leo. 
with  great  emotion,  observed,  "  that  if  it  was  tho  will  of  God 
that  he  should  die,  be  should  eubmit  to  it  ;  but  that  he  should 
use  all  the  precaution  in  his  power."  We  are  further  informed, 
that  in  tho  course  of  a  few  days  he  fell  sick,  and  that  with  his 
last  words  be  declared  that  he  had  been  murdered,  and  could 
not  long  survive. 

The  consternation  and  grief  of  tho  populace  on  the  death 
the  pontiff  were  unbounded.  On  its  being  rumoured  that 
died  hj  poison,  they,  in  the  first  emotions  of  their  fury,  sei 
upon  Bemabo  Malcspina,  one  of  the  pope's  cup-bearevB,  t 
had  excited  their  suspicions,  by  attempting  to  Icavo  the  city  at 
this  critical  conjuncture,  on  the  pretext  of  hunting,  and  dragged 
him  to  the  castle  of  S,  Angelo.  On  his  examination  it  was 
alleged  against  him,  that  the  day  before  the  pope  became  in- 
disposed, he  had  received  from  Malospina  a  cup  of  wine,  and 
after  having  drunk  it,  had  asked  in  great  anger  what  he  meant 
by  giving  him  so  disagreeable  and  bitter  a  potion.  No  sufBcieot 
proofs  appearing  of  his  guilt,  he  was,  however,  soon  aftei^ards 
liberated  ;  and  the  cardinal  legate  de'  Medici  arriving  at  the 
city  prohibited  any  further  examination  on  the  subject.'"  He 
could  not,  however,  prevent  the  surmises  of  the  people,  some  of 
whom  conjectured  that  Fmncis  I.  had  been  the  instigator  of 
the  crime  ;  a  suspicion  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  iugonuoiu 
and  open  character  of  that  monarch.  It  has  since  h 
gested  that  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  whose  dtAninions 
immediately  endangered  by  the  hostile  attempts  of  the  pontiff^ 
or  the  exiled  duke  of  Urbino,  might  have  resorted  to  theMJ 
insidious  means  of  revenge  ; '"  but  of  these  individuals  tfatf ' 
weightier  suspicion  would  fall  on  the  latter,  who,  by  his  asstw- 
sination  of  the  cardinal  of  Pavia,  had  given  a  decUlve  proof> 
that  io  the  gretiticatiott  of  his  resentment  he  knew  no  bounds  ; 
and  who  had  by  his  complaints  and  representations  to  tho 
sacred  college,  succeeded  in  exciting  a  considerable  enmity 
against  the  pontiff,  even  within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  court. 

The  obsequies  of  the  pope  were  performed  in  the  Vatican, 
without  any  extraordinary  pomp ;  ^'^  the  avowed  reason  of 
which  was  the  impoverished  state  of  the  Roman  treasury, 
cxhauatea  as  it  was  alleged  by  his  profuse  liberality,  and  by  thif 
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wars  in  which  he  had  been  engaged.  The  recent  successes 
with  which  hia  efforts  had  been  crowoed,  might,  however,  have 
supplied  both  the  motives  and  the  reBourcea  for  a  more  aplcodid 
funeral,  if  other  circumstances,  arising  from  the  peculiar  and 
suspicious  mauncr  of  his  death,  had  nut  rendered  it  improper  or 
inexpedient.  His  funeral  panegyric  was  pronounced  by  his 
chamberlain,  Antonio  da  Spello,in  a  rude  and  illiterate  manner, 
highly  unworthy  of  the  Bubject ;  for  which  reason  his  oration 
has  not  been  preserved  ;  but  in  the  academy  detla  Sapiema 
Bt  Rome,  a  discourse  is  annually  pronounced  in  praise  of  Leo  X. 
Uany  of  these  have  been  printed,  and  are  occasionally  met 
with  in  rare  collections.  For  several  years  no  monument 
distinguished  the  place  of  his  sepulture ;  but  after  the  death 
of  Clement  VII,  the  cardinal  Ippoiito  da'  Medici,  having 
removed  hia  remains  from  the  Vatican  to  the  chapel  of  S.  Maria 
ad  Minervam,  employed  the  eminent  sculptor  Alfonso  Lombard! 
to  erect  suitable  memorials  to  (he  memory  of  the  two  pontiifs, 
to  whom  he  stood  so  nearly  related.  Lombardi  accordingly 
formed  the  models,  after  sketches  furnished  by  Michel- Agnolo, 
and  repwred  to  Carrara  to  procure  the  marble  requiaite  for  the 
purpose  ;  but,  on  the  untimely  death  of  the  cardinal,  ho  was 
deprived  of  this  favourable  opportunity  of  displaying  his  talents ; 
and  through  tho  influeuce  of  Lucrezia  Salvlati,  the  sister  of 
Leo  X.,  tho  erection  of  the  monument  of  that  pontiff  was 
intrusted  to  Boccio  Bandiaelli,  who  had  made  a  model  of  it 
during  the  life  of  Clement  VII.,  and  who  completed  it  in  tiie 
church  of  iS".  Maria  ad  Mtnereatn,  where  it  is  jet  to  he  seen  in 
the  choir  behind  the  great  altar,  and  near  to  it  is  that  of 
Clement  VII."*  The  statue  of  Leo  is  the  work  of  RafFaello  da 
Monte  Lupo  ;  and  that  of  Clement  VII.  is  by  the  hand  of 
Giovanni  Bigio.'"  Another  monument  to  Leo  X.  is  said  to 
have  been  erected  in  the  church  »f  S.  Pietro  t'n  Vaticano,'^ 
under  an  arch  near  the  famous  sculpture  of  a  charity  by  Michel- 
Agnolo  i  where,  however,  it  is  now  no  longer  to  be  found. 


!tiil)'  of  opioinu  reipccliog  iLc 

duct  u  head  of  the  cliarch— Ini( 
mEDnen—Hu  inlellectiul  eDdi» 
utiod  character — 1 


AuoNQ  all  the  indiriduals  of  ancient  or  modem  timea,  wl  _^ 
by  the  circumstances  of  tlioir  lives,  bj  their  virtues,  or  hy  their 
talents,  have  attracted  the  attention  of  mankind,  there  is  per- 
aape  no  one  whose  cliaracter  has  stood  in  90  doubtful  alight  as 
that  of  Leo  X.  From  Uic  timo  of  his  pontiticate  to  the  present 
ilay,  tlie  applauses  bo  liberally  bestowed  upon  him  by  some, 
have  been  couDterbolanccil  by  the  accusations  and  reproaches  of 
others,  and  numerous  causes  have  concurred  in  giving  riso  to 
erroneous  opinions  aud  violent  prejudices  respecting  him,  into, 
which  it  may  now  be  necessary,  or  at  least  excusable,  to  i 
tuto  a  dispBEsionate  inquiry. 

That  distinguished  excellence,  or  even  superior  rank 
elevation,  is  as  certainly  attended  hy  envy  and  detraction 
the  Hubatance  is  followed  by  the  shadow,  has  been  the  standing 
remark  of  nil  ages  ;  but  independently  of  this  common  ground 
of  attack,  Leo  X.  was,  from  various  circumstances,  the  peculiar 
object  of  censure  and  of  abuse.  This  liability  to  misrepresen- 
tation commenced  with  his  birth,  which  occurred  in  the  bosom 
of  a  city  at  all  times  agitnted  by  internal  commotions,  and 
where  the  pre-eminent  station  which  his  family  had  long  occu- 
pied, rendered  its  members  obnoxious  to  the  attacks  and 
reproaches  of  their  political  opponents.  Hence  almost  all  con- 
temporary historians  may  be  considered  as  partisans,  either 
warmly  attached,  or  decidedly  adverse  to  him  ;  a  circumstance 
Iiigbly  unfavourable  to  tlie  imDartiality  of  historical  truth,  atul. 
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which  has  tinged  the  current  of  information  at  its  yery  aourct^ 
with  the  peculiar  colouring  of  the  narrator.  Nor  did  these 
prejudices  cease  with  the  death  of  Leo  X.  The  exalted  rank 
which  its  famUy  afterwards  acquired  hy  its  near  connexion  with 
the  royal  house  of  France,  and  tliu  important  part  which  some 
of  its  members  acted  ia  the  aShira  of  Europe,  are  circum- 
stances, which,  whilst  they  recalled  the  ancestors  and  relations 
of  the  Medici  to  more  particular  notice,  gave  occasion  to  the 
warmest  sentiments  of  commendation  and  of  flattery  on  the 
ono  hand,  and  to  the  most  unbounded  expressions  of  con- 
tempt and  of  ex'.cration  on  the  other.'" 


this  pontiff,  ii 
and  to  the  ms 


e  of  the  great  diversity  of  opinion  respecting 
to  be  traced  to  the  high  office  which  he  filled, 
ner  in  which  he  conducted  himself  in  the  political 
e  times.  As  many  of  the  Italian  potentates, 
during  the  wars  which  desolated  Italy,  attached  themselves  to 
the  cause  of  foreign  powers,  in  like  manner  several  of  the 
Itahan  historians  have  espoused  in  their  writings  the  interests 
of  other  nations,  and  have  hence  been  led  to  regard  the  conduct 
nf  Leo  X.  with  an  unfavourable  eye,  as  the  result  of  an  am- 
bitious and  restless  disposition.  This  indifference  to  the  inde- 
pendence and  common  cause  of  Itnly,  is  observable  even  in  the 
greatest  of  the  Italian  historians,  and  has  led  Guicciardini 
himself  unjustly  to  depreciate,  rather  than  duly  to  estimate,  the 
merits  of  the  pontiff.  The  same  dereliction  of  national  and 
patriotic  spirit  is  yet  more  apparent  in  Huratori,  who  has  fre- 
quently irritten  with  too  evident  a  partiality  to  the  cause  of  the 
French  monarcbs ;  a  partiality  which  is  perhaps  to  he  accounted 
for  from  the  close  alliance  which  Buhsistcd  between  them  and 
the  ancestors  of  his  great  patrons,  the  family  of  Este.  It  may 
further  be  observed,  that  Leo  frequently  exerted  his  authority, 
and  even  employed  Ins  arms,  against  the  inferior  potentates  of 
Italy,  some  of  whom  severely  felt  the  weight  of  his  resentment : 
and  that  these  princes  have  also  had  their  annalists  and  pane- 
gyrists, who  have  not  aerupled,  on  many  occasions,  to  sacrifice 
the  reputation  of  the  pontiff  to  that  of  their  patrons.  To  these 
may  be  added  various  other  causes  of  offence,  as  well  of  a 
public  as  of  a  private  nature,  unaToidably  given  by  the  pontiff 
in  the  course  of  his  pontificate,  and  which  afforded  a  piausibli; 
opportunity  to  those  whom  he  had  offended,  of  vilifying  his 
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private  character,  and  loading  his  memory  with  calumiiy  i 

But  the  moat  fruitful  caiiae  of  animosity  against  Leo  X.  i 
bo  found  io  the  violence  of  religious  zeal  and  soctarian  hatred,  i 
That  he  was  chief  of  the  Roman  church  haa  frequently  been 
thought  a  eufficient  reason  for  attacking  htm  with  the  most 
illiberal  invectives.  To  asperaiong  of  thia  nature  he  was  mors 
particularly  exposed  hy  the  circumstances  of  the  times  in  which 
he  hved,  and  by  the  part  which  he  waa  obliged  to  act  in 
opposing  the  progresB  of  the  Reformation.  In  this  kind  of 
warfare,  Luther  was  himself  a  thorough  proficient ;  nor  hara 
his  disciples  and  advocates  shown  any  want  of  ability  in  follow- 
ing hia  oiamplc.  Still  more  unfortunate  is  it  for  the  character 
of  Leo,  that  whilst,  by  the  meaaures  which  he  adopted  against 
the  reformers,  he  drew  down  upon  himself  their  moat  unlimited 
abuse,  he  has  not  alwaya  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  the 
severe  censure  of  the  adherents  of  the  Romish  church  ;  many 
of  whom  have  accused  him  of  a  criminal  lenity,  in  neglecting 
to  suppress  the  new  opinioua  by  more  eHicncious  measures,  and 
of  attending  to  hia  own  aggrandizement  or  gratification,  whilst  J 
the  church  of  Christ  was  suffering  for  want  of  that  aid  which  iK  M 
was  in  hia  power  alone  to  afford.'"*  I 

The  difficulties  which  arise  from  these  various  repreaentetiona  i 
respecting  the  character  of  Leo  X.,  instead  of  deterring  us 
from  further  inquiry,  render  it  a  still  greater  object  of  specu- 
lation and  curiosity.  What  then,  we  may  ask,  were  his  personal 
and  intellectual  accomplishments  ?  Was  he  a  man  of  talents, 
or  a  mere  favourite  of  fortune  ?  Will  his  public  and  prirata 
conduct  stand  the  test  of  an  impartial  examination  ?  In  what 
degree  is  the  world  indebted  to  him  for  the  extraordinary  pro- 
ficiency in  literature  and  the  arts  which  took  place  dm^ng  hia 
pontificate  ?  Such  are  some  of  the  questions  which  naturally 
arise,  and  to  which  it  is  now  reasonable  to  expect  a  reply. 

That  the  hand  of  nature  has  impressed  on  the  external  form 
and  features  indications  of  the  mind  by  which  they  are  animated, 
is  an  opiuion  that  has  of  late  received  considerable  support,  and 
which,  under  certain  restrictions,  may  be  admitted  to  be  well 
founded.  From  the  accounts  which  have  been  transmitted  to 
us  of  the  countenance  and  person  of  Leo  X.,  and  from  the  a 
theutic  portraits  of  him  which  yet  remain,  there  is  reoioa  to  1 
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beliere  that  his  general  appearance  bespoVe 
character  ;  and  the  Hkilful  physiognomist  might  yet,  perhaps, 
delight  to  trace,  in  the  exquisite  picture  of  him  by  EaffaeUo, 
tho  expressioaa  of  tliose  propensities,  qualities,  and  talents,  by 
which  he  was  more  peculiarly  distinituished.  In  stature  he  was 
much  above  the  common  standard.  His  person  was  well  formed ; 
his  habit  rather  full  than  corpulent  ('"  but  his  limbs,  although 
elegantly  shaped,  appeared  somewhat  too  slender  in  proportion 
U>  his  body.  Although  the  size  of  bis  head,  and  the  amplitude 
of  his  "  •     •  


ple.i. 
objet 


ea,  approached  to  an  eitreme,  yet  they  exhibited  a 
in  degree  of  dignity  which  commanded  respect.  His  corn- 
on  was  florid  :  his  eyes  were  large,  round,  and  prominent, 
to  a  defect ;  insomuch,  that  he  could  not  discern  distan' 
:ts  without  the  aid  of  a  glass,  by  the  assistance  of  which, 
8  observed,  that  in  hunting  and  country  sports,  to  which  he 
was  much  aiidictod,  he  saw  to  a  greater  distance  than  any  of 
his  attendants.  His  bonds  were  peculiarly  white  and  well 
formed,  and  he  took  great  plensure  in  decorating  them  with 
gems.  His  voice  was  remarkable  for  softness  and  flexibility, 
which  enabled  him  to  express  his  feelings  with  great  effect.  On 
aeriouH  and  important  occasions  no  one  spoke  with  more  gravity ; 
on  common  concerns  with  more  facility  ;  on  jocular  subjects 
with  more  hilarity.  From  his  early  years  he  displayed  a  con- 
cihating  urbanity  of  manner,  which  seemed  perfectly  natural  to 
him,  but  which  was  probably  not  less  the  effect  of  education  than 
of  disposition ;  no  pains  having  been  spared  in  impressing  on  his 
mind  the  great  advantage  of  those  manners  and  accomplishments 
which  soften  animosity  and  attract  esteem.  On  his  first  arrival 
at  Rome,  he  soon  obtained  the  favourable  opinion  of  his  fellow, 
cardinals  by  bis  uncommon  mildness,  good  temper,  and  affability, 
which  led  him  to  resist  no  one  with  violence,  but  rather  to  give 
way  when  opposed  with  any  great  degree  of  earnestness.  With 
the  old  he  could  be  serious,  with  the  young  jocose  j  his  visitors 
he  entertained  with  great  attention  and  kindness,  frequently 
taking  them  by  the  hand  and  addj'essing  them  in  affec- 
tionate terms,  and  on  some  occasions  embracing  them,  as  the 
manners  of  the  times  allowed.  Hence,  all  who  knew  him 
agreed  that  he  possessed  the  best  possible  disposition,  and  be- 
lieved themselves  to  be  the  obi""'"  "''  his  particular  friendship 
an    regard;  anopiaioaw'  it,  he  endeavoured  to 
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promote,  not  otily  by  the  most  eedulouB  and  unremitting 
tion,  but  by  frequent  acta  of  generosity.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted, 
that  to  hia  uniform  perseverance  in  tliis  conduct  he  was  chiefly 
indebted  for  the  high  dignity  which  he  attnined  so  early  in 
life.** 

In  his  intellectual  endowments  Leo  X.  stood  much  above  tho 
common  level  of  mankind.  If  ho  appears  not  to  have  beea 
gifted  with  those  creative  powers  wliioh  are  properly  charac- 
terised by  the  Oame  of  genius,  he  may  justly  be  said  to  hate 
displayed  the  highest  species  of  talent,  and  in  general,  to  hava 
regarded  the  times  in  which  lie  lived,  and  the  objects  which 
presented  themselves  to  his  notice,  vitb  a,  comprehensive  and 
discriminating  eye.  His  abilities  have  indeed  been  unifonnly 
admitted,  even  by  those  who  have  in  other  respects  been  sparing 
in  hia  praise.*  That  he  was  not  affected  by  the  superstitious 
notions  so  prevalent  in  his  own  times,  is  itself  a  proof  of  a  clear 
and  yigoroua  mind."'  The  memory  of  Leo  was  remarkable  ; 
and  aa  he  read  with  great  patience  and  pet* severance,  fre<|uently 
interrupting  and  prolonging  his  meals  by  the  pleasure  which  he 
took  in  this  employment,  so  he  obtained  a  very  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  historical  events  of  former  times.  In 
the  regulation  of  his  diet  he  adhered  to  the  strictest  rules  of 
temperance,  even  beyond  the  usual  restraints  of  the  churcL 
Although  not  perhaps  perfectly  aocompliahcd  as  a  scholar,  yet 
he  was  well  versed  in  the  Latin  language,  which  he  both  spoke 
and  wrote  with  elegance  and  facility,  and  had  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  Greek.  Nor  ought  it  greatly  to  diminish 
our  opinion  of  him  in  this  respect,  that  Bembo  has  thought 
proper  to  detract  from  his  reputation  for  learning,  when  we 
consider  that  this  ungenerous  insinuation  was  intended  merely 
to  flatter  the  reigning  pontiff,  Paul  III,,  at  the  expense  of  Lis 
more  iilustrioua  predecessor.^™  By  Jovius  we  are  informed 
that  he  wrote  verses  both  in  Italian  and  in  Latin.  The  former 
have  in  all  probability  perished.  Of  the  latter  a  single  specimen 
only  is  known,  which  has  already  been  subm.itted  to  tlie 
judgment  of  the  reader.t 

In  hia  political  character,  the  great  objects  which  Leo 
ajpeara   to  have  generally   puraued,    sufficiently   evince  the 
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Cftp&ciouBDefB  ot  hia  mind,  bdiI  tbe  just  aense  which  he  enter- 
tained of  the  important  station  in  which  he  vroB  placed.  The 
pacifi(;atLOn  of  Europe,  the  balancing  of  its  opposing  interests 
iu  such  manner  as  t«  insure  its  tranquillity,  the  liberation  of 
the  states  of  Italy  from  their  dependence  on  foreign  powers,  tho 
recovery  of  the  ancient  poBsesHiona  of  the  church,  and  th"; 
repressing  and  humbling  tho  power  of  the  Turks,  were  some 
iif  those  great  purposes,  which  he  appears  never  to  have 
abandoned.  On  his  elevation  to  the  papal  throne  he  found  the 
wholo  estent  of  Italy  oppressed  or  threatened  by  foreign  powers, 
and  torn  by  internal  commotions.  The  Spaniards  were  in 
possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  the  French  were  pre- 
paring for  the  attack  of  Milan  ;  and  the  states  of  Italy,  in 
aiding  or  opposing  the  cause  of  these  powerful  intruders,  were 
at  constant  war  with  each  other.  Tlie  first  and  moat  earnest 
desire  of  the  pontiff  was  to  free  tho  whole  eitent  of  Italy  from 
its  foreign  invaders  ;  an  object  not  only  excusable,  but  in  the 
highest  degree  commendable.  Whilst  the  extremities  of  that 
country  were  occupied  by  two  powerful  and  ambitious  monarchs, 
the  one  of  them  always  jealous  af  the  other,  its  interior  could 
only  become  the  thcatro  of  war,  and  be  subjected  to  continual 
esaetions  and  depredations.  The  preponderating  power  of 
either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  sovereigns  might  prove 
fatal  to  tho  liberties  of  the  whol«  country  ;  and  at  all  events, 
the  negotiations  and  intrigues  to  which  they  both  had  recourse, 
for  supporting  their  respective  interests  among  the  inferior 
states,  occasioned  an  agitation  and  ferment  which  kept  it  in 
continual  alarm.  In  this  situation,  the  accomplishment  of  the 
ends  which  the  pontiff  had  proposed  to  himself,  was  the  only 
mode  by  which  he  could  reasonably  hope  to  establish  the 
public  tranquillity  ;  and  if  this  be  kept  in  view,  it  will  enable 
us  to  explain,  although  it  may  not  always  excuse,  many  parts 
of  his  conduct,  which  may  otherwise  appear  weak,  contradic- 
tory, or.uninteUigible.  To  oppose  himself  to  such  adversotiee 
by  open  arms  was  impossible  ;  nor,  whilst  the  same  causes  of 
dissension  remained,  was  there  the  most  distant  prospect  of 
forming  an  effective  union  among  the  Italian  states  ;  several 
of  which  had,  by  a  weak  and  unfortunate  poUcy,  entered  into 
close  alliances  with  tUe  invaders.  Nothing  therefore  remained 
for  the  pontiff  but  to  turn  the  strength  of  these  powerful  rivals 


against  each  other,  and  to  take  advnntBge  of  any  opportnnity 
which  their  diaBensions  might  afford  him,  of  liberating  hia 
country  from  them  both.  Hence  it  was  his  great  object  tu 
secure,  by  iocessant  negotiations  and  constant  aasurances,  the 
favour  find  good  opinion  of  the  French  and  Spanish  monarchs  i 
to  be  a  party  to  all  their  transaetions.  and  to  enter  into  all 
their  designs,  so  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  maintain  a  kind 
of  equilibrium  between  them,  and  to  give  the  preponderance! 
on  important  occasions,  either  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  them, 
as  might  heat  suit  his  own  views.  This  policy  was,  however, 
at  some  times  combined  with  more  open  efforts  ;  and  the  inoffi- 
caey  of  the  papal  nnns  was  supplied  by  powerful  bodies  of 
Swiss  mercenaries*  which  the  pope  retained  in  his  service  by 
liberal  stipends,  and  by  whose  assistance  he  twice  expelled  the 
French  from  Italy,  Although  frequently  counteracted  and 
defeated  in  his  projects  by  the  superior  strength  and  reaourcea 
of  his  adversaries,  yet  he  never  appears,  throughout  his  whole 
pontificate,  to  have  deviated  from  the  purposes  which  he  bad 
originally  in  view.  His  exertions  had  at  length  opened  to  him 
the  fairest  prospects  of  succeas  ;  and  it  is  highly  probable,  that 
if  an  untimely  death  had  not  terminated  hia  efforts,  he  would 
finally  have  accomplished  his  great  undertaking.  That  he  had 
intended  to  retain  the  command  of  the  Milanese,  or  to  vest  the 
Bupreme  authority  of  that  state  in  the  cardinal  GiuUo  de'Medici, 
may  be  regarded  as  certain  !  and  the  union  of  these  territories 
with  those  of  Tuscany  and  of  Rome,  together  with  the  continued 
aid  of  hia  Swiss  allies,  would  have  enabled  him  to  attack  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  then  almost  neglected  by  its  young 
sovereign,  with  the  fairest  probability  of  success.  In  examining 
the  public  conduct  of  Leo  X.  by  this  test,  it  will  he  found  to 
display  a  consistency  not  to  be  discovered  by  considering  it  in 
separate  parts,  or  on  detached  occasions,  Hia  insincerity  in 
his  treaties  with  Francis  I.,  although  not  justijied,  was 
occasioned  by  this  unalterable  adherence  to  his  primitivo 
designs  ;  and  the  avidity  of  that  monarch  in  depriving  the 
pontiff  of  the  districts  of  Parma  and  Piacenjia,  confirmed  him 
in  his  resolution  to  seize  thefirst  opportunities  of  carrying  thoso 
designs  into  effect.     The  French  monarch  should  have  known, 
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that  even  in  the  moment  of  victory,  it  is  not  always  expedient 
lo  graap  at  every  poaBible  advantajje,  or  to  subject  a  humiliated 
adversary  to  intolerable  or  irksome  terms  ;  and  that  as  moraUty 
and  good  faith  should  enforce  the  execution,  so  justice  and 
niodoration  should  be  the  basis  of  public  engagements. 

Nor  was  Leo  less  iinifonn  and  consistent  in  his  endeavours  to 
allay  the  dissensions  among  the  Chrigtian  powers,  with  the  vievr 
of  inducing  them  to  unite  their  arms  against  the  Turks ;  a 
course  of  conduct  which  has  given  occasion  lo  charge  him  with 
extravagant  and  romantic  views  ;  but  which  cannot  bo  fairly 
judged  of  without  considering  the  state  of  the  times,  and  recol- 
leeting  that  those  powerful  barbarians  had  then  recently  estab- 
lished theniaelves  in  Europe,  had  overturned  in  Egypt  the 
empire  of  the  HamelukcB,  and  made  several  attempts  against 
the  coast  of  Italy,  in  one  of  which  they  had  possessed  themselves 
of  the  oitj  of  Otranto.  That  the  pontiff  was  defeated  in  his 
purpose,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  want  of  exertion  on  his 
part,  but  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Christian  states,  which  were  yet 
more  fearful  of  each  other  than  they  were  of  the  Turks.  And 
if,  in  this  instance,  the  pontiff  could  not  inspire  the  rulers  of 
Christendom  with  his  own  feelings,  and  actuate  them  with  good- 
will towards  each  other,  and  with  animosity  only  towards  their 
common  enemy,  he  yet  succeeded  so  far  as,  in  all  probability, 
to  deter  the  Turks  from  turning  their  arms  against  the  western 
nations ;  so  that  during  his  pontificate,  the  Christian  world 
enjoyed  a  respite  from  commotion,  which,  when  compared  with 
tho  times  which  preceded,  and  those  which  followed,  may  be 
considered  as  a  season  of  tranquillity  and  of  happiness.  If 
amidst  these  splendid  and  commendable  purposes,  he  occasion- 
ally displayed  the  narrow  politics  of  a  churchman,  or  the  weaker 
prejudices  of  family  partiality,  this  may,  perhaps,  be  attributed 
not  so  much  to  the  errors  of  his  own  disposition  and  judgment, 
as  to  the  example  of  bis  predecessors  and  the  manners  of  the 
age,  which  he  could  not  wholly  surmount ;  or  to  that  mistaken 
sense  of  duty,  which  has  too  often  led  those  in  powor  to  consider 
all  measures  as  lawful,  or  as  excusable,  which  are  supposed  to 
be  advantageous  to  those  whom  they  govern,  or  conducive  Ut 
the  aggrandizement  of  those,  who,  from  tho  ties  of  nature,  look 
up  to  them  for  patronage  and  for  power. 

I3  one  respect,  however,  it  ia  impossible  that  tho  conduct  of 
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Leo  X.  ae  a  temporal  prince  can  cither  Iio  justified  or 
If  B  Bovereiga  eipectB  to  meet  with  fidelity  in  liia  allies,  or 
obedience  in  his  subjects,  he  ought  to  consider  his  own  engage- 
menta  as  nocrod,  and  his  promises  as  inrjolable.  In  condescend- 
ing to  make  use  of  treachery  against  his  adversaries,  lie  sets  ao 
example  trhich  shakeB  the  foandatione  of  his  own  authority, 
endangers  bis  own  safety  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable^l 
that  the  untimely  death  of  the  pontiff  was  the  conaeijuence  " 
an  act  of  revenge.  The  aame  misconduct  which  probabljj 
shortened  his  days,  has  also  been  injurioua  to  his  fame  ;'^  &nd| 
the  certainty,  that  he  on  many  occasions  resorted 
and  treacherous  meana  to  circumvent  or  destroy  his  adversaries, 
has  caused  him  to  be  oecus«d  of  crimes  wliich  are  not  onl] 
unsupported  by  ony  positive  evidence,  but  are  in  the  high< 
degree  improbable.^  lie  has,  however,  sufficient  to  answer  tot 
in  this  respect,  without  being  charged  with  conjectural  offences.'* 
Under  the  plea  of  freeing  the  territory  of  the  church  from  t^e' 
dominion  of  its  usurpers,  he  became  a  usurper  himself  ;  and  on 
the  pretext  of  punishing  the  guilt  of  others,  was  himself  guilty' 
of  great  atrocities.  If  the  esample  of  the  crimes  of  one  coutd 
iustify  those  of  another,  the  world  would  soon  become  only  b 
great  theatre  of  treachery,  of  rapine,  and  of  blood  i  and  the 
human  race  would  excel  the  brute  creation  only  in  the  superior 
talents  displayeil  in  promoting  their  mutual  destruction. 

In  hia  ecclesiastical  capacity,  and  as  supreme  head  of  the 
Christian  church.  Leo  X.  has  been  treated  witji  great  freedom 
and  severity,  Even  the  union  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
power  in  the  same  person  has  been  represented  as  totally 
destructive  of  the  true  spirit  of  religion,  and  as  productive  of  an' 
extreme  corruption  of  morals.  "  Tlie  ecclesiastical  eharacter," 
says  a  lively  writer,  "ought  to  have  the  ascendancy,  and 
the  temporal  dignity  should  bo  considered  only  as  the  accessary 
but  the  former  is  almost  alivays  absorbed  in  the  latter.  Ti 
unite  them  together  is  to  join  a  living  body  to  a  dead  carcase 
a  miserable  connexion,  in  which  the  dead  serves  only  to  cornipe 
the  living,  without  deriving  from  it  any  vital  influence."'  The 
Lutheran  writers  have  indeed  considered  this  union  of  spiritual 
and  temporal  authority  as  an  unequivocal  sign  of  Antichrist ;+ 
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jet  it  niaj  be  obBeireil,  that  even  nfter  the  EcfonnotloD,  the 
^acessity  of  a,  aupreoie  head  in  mattera  of  religion  was  Boori 
acknaNvl  edged  ;  and  as  tliis  teas  too  important  a,  trust  to  be 
confided  to  a  separate  authority,  it  lias  in  most  protestant  couo- 
triea  bceu  united  to  tbe  chief  temporal  power,  and  has  thus 
formed  that  union  of  church  and  atate,  which  is  considered  as 
BO  essentially  neeesaary  to  the  aecnrity  of  both.  Hence,  if  we 
avoid  the  diacuaaion  of  doctrinal  tenets,  we  aha!)  find,  that  all 
ecclcaiaatical  establishments  neeesaarily  approximate  towards 
each  other  ;  and  that  the  chief  difference  to  an  individual  ia, 
merely  whether  he  may  choose  to  take  hia  religious  opinions  on 
the  authority  of  a  pope  or  of  a  monarch,  from  a  consistory  or  a 
convocation,  from  Luther,  from  Calvin,  from  Henry  VIII.,  or 
from  Leo  X.^™ 

But  dismissing  these  general  objections,  which  at  all  events 
apply  rather  to  the  ofhce  than  to  the  personal  conduct  of 
the  pope,  we  may  still  admit,  that  an  evident  distinrtion 
subsists  between  a  great  prince  and  a  great  pontiff,  and  that 
Leo,  however  he  might  possess  the  accompiishments  of  the  one, 
may  have  been  defective  in  those  of  the  other.  That  this  was, 
in  fact,  the  case,  is  expressly  asserted,  or  tacitly  admitted,  by 
writers  in  other  respects  of  very  different  opinions.  "Leo  X. 
displayed,"  aaya  Fra  Paolo,  "  a  singular  proficiency  in  pohtc 
literature,  wonderful  humanity,  benevolence,  and  mildness  ;  the 
greatest  liberality,  and  an  extreme  inclination  to  favour  ex- 
cellent and  learned  men  ;  insomuch,  that  for  a  long  course  of 
years,  no  one  had  sat  on  the  pontifical  throne  that  could  in  any 
degree  be  compared  to  him.  He  would,  indeed,  have  been  a 
perfect  pontiff,  if  to  these  accompli ahmenta  he  had  united  some 
knowledge  in  matters  of  religion,  and  a  greater  inclination  to 
piety,  to  neither  of  which  he  ajipeared  to  pay  any  great  atten- 
tion."* These  animndveraiona  of  Fra  Paolo  are  thus  adverted 
to  by  hia  opponent  Pallavicini,  who  haa  entered  very  fully  into 
the  consideration  of  this  part  of  the  charaeter  of  Leo  X.  •'  It 
has  been  asserted  by  Paolo."  says  this  writer,  "  that  Leo  waa 
better  acquainted  with  profane  literature  than  with  that  called 
Barred,  and  which  appertains  to  religion  :  in  which  I  by  no 
means   contradict  him.      Having   received  from   God  a  moat 

•  Fra  Paolo,  Cuuc.  di  Trent,  lib.  i.  p.  5. 
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capacious  mind,  and  a  studious  disposition,  and  finding  himaalf 
whilst  jot  almost  in  his  infancy,  placed  in  the  supreme  senate 
of  the  churcli,  Leo  wbb  wanting  in  his  duty,  by  neglecting  to 
cultivate  that  department  of  literature  which  is  not  only  the 
most  noble,  but  was  the  most  becoming  bis  station.  Thia 
defect  was  more  apparent  when  being  constituted,  at  thirty- 
aeven  years  of  age,  tho  presidout  and  chief  of  the  Christian 
religion,  he  not  only  continued  to  devote  himself  to  the  curiosity 
of  profane  studies,  hut  even  caUed  into  the  sanctuary  of 
religion  itself,  those  who  were  better  acquainted  with  the  fables 
of  Greece,  and  the  delights  of  poetry,  than  with  the  history  of 
the  churcli,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  fathers."  •  •  "  Nor 
will  I  affirm,"  says  the  same  author,  "  that  he  was  as  much 
I  his  station  required,  nor  undertake  to 
ise  all  the  conduct  of  Leo  X.,  because,  to 
1  exists  in  suspicion  rather  than  in  proof, 
(as  scandal  always  delighta  to  affix  her  spots  on  the  brightest 
characters,  that  their  deformity  may  bo  the  more  apparent,)  it 
is  certain,  that  tho  attention  which  he  paid  to  the  chase,  to 
amusements,  and  to  pompous  exhibitions,  although  it  might  in 
part  he  attributed  to  the  manners  of  the  age,  in  part  to  his  high 
rank,  and  in  part  to  his  own  natural  disposition,  was  no  slight 
imperfection  in  one  who  had  attained  that  eminence  among 
mankind,  which  requires  the  utmost  degree  of  perfection."* 
But  whilst  the  partisans  of  the  reformers  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  adherents  of  the  Roman  church  on  the  other,  have  thus 
eoBeurred  iii  depreciating  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
pontiff,  they  have  been  guided  by  very  different  motives.  The 
former,  with  Luther  at  their  head,  have  accused  him  of  en- 
deavouring, by  the  most  rash  and  violent  measures,  to  enforce 
that  submission  which  ought  at  least  to  have  been  the  result  of 
a  cool  and  temperate  discussion  ;  whilst  the  latter  have  repre- 
sented him  as  too  indifferent  to  the  progress  of  the  new  opinions, 
and  as  having  indulged  himself  in  his  own  pursuits  and  amuse- 
ments, whilst  he  ought  to  have  extirpated,  by  the  most  efficacious 
methods,  the  dangerous  heresy  which  at  length  defied  his 
utmost  exertions.  To  attempt  the  vindication  of  Leo  against 
these  very  opposite  charges  would  be  superfluous.     In  thcie 
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censure  of  him  the  zealous  of  both  parties  are  agreed  ;  but  to 
tie  more  moderate  and  dispassionate,  it  may  appear  to  be 
eome  justification  of  his  character,  to  observe,  that  in  steering 
through  these  tempestiioua  times,  he  was  himself  generally 
incliued  to  adopt  a  middle  course  ;  and  that  if  ke  did  not 
comply  with  the  proposal  of  the  reformers,  and  submit  the 
questions  between  Ludier  and  himself  to  the  decision  of  a  third 
party,  neither  did  he  adopt  those  violent  measures,  to  which 
the  church  has  occasionally  resorted  for  the  maintenance  of 
its  doctrines,  and  to  which  he  was  incited  by  some  of  the 
persecuting  zealots  of  the  age.  To  countenance  the  doctrines 
of  the  reforroers  was  incompatible  with  his  station  and  office  ; 
to  have  suppressed  them  by  fire  and  sword,  would  justly  have 
stigmatized  him  as  a  ferocious  bigot ;  jet  either  of  these 
extremes  would  certainly  have  procured  him  from  one  party  at 
least,  that  approbation  which  is  now  refused  to  him  by  both. 

Nor  has  ^e  concurring  testimony  of  Pra  Paolo,  Pallavicini, 
and  other  polemical  writers,  been  unifonnly  assented  t«  as  a 
sufficient  proof  of  that  gross  neglect  of  sacred  literature  imputed 
to  Leo  X,  Of  the  encouragement  afforded  by  him  to  many 
learned  ecclesiastics,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of 
the  sacred  writings,  several  instances  have  before  been  given, 
to  which,  if  necessary,  considerable  additions  might  yet  be 
made.*  On  this  subject  we  might  also  appeal  with  great 
confidence  to  the  evidence  of  a  contemporary  writer,  who 
assures  ua  that  "  Leo  S,  diligently  sought  out  those  men  who 
had  signalized  tneraselves  in  any  department  of  knowledge, 
moral  or  natural,  human  or  divine ;  and  particularly  in  that 
chief  science  which  is  called  theology ;  that  he  rewarded  them 
with  honourable  stipends,  conformed  himself  in  liis  conduct  to 
their  suggestions,  and  treated  them  with  the  some  kindness 
and  affection  that  he  experienced  from  them  in  return."  The 
same  author  adds,  that  the  most  celebrated  philosophers  and 
professors  of  the  civil  law  were  also  invited  by  Leo  X.  from  all 
parts  of  Italy  and  France  to  Rome  ;  "  for  the  purpose,"  Bays 
he,  "  of  rendering  that  city,  which  had  already  obtained  tlie 
precedency  in  reUgion,  in  dignity,  and  in  opulence,  not  lesa 
celebrated  as  the  seat  of  eloquence,  of  wisdom,  and  of  virtue. "t 
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But  porhnps  the  moat  decisiTe  proof  of  the  partinlitj  witk 
which  Leo  regarded  real  kaowledge  and  useful  learning,  may 
be  found  in  the  particular   attention   ahewn   hj  him,    on   aU 
occasions,  to  the   moderate,   the  eandid,    and   trulj  learned 
Eroamue.     Between  him  and  the  pontiff  an  epiatolary  int«r- 
courao    occaeionally    aubaiatod,    which,     not  withstanding     the 
Opinions  of  the  rcligioua  zealota  of  opposing  aecta,  who  have 
condemned  the  condoacenaion  of  the  one,  and  the  commen- 
datory style  of  the  other,  confers  equal  honour  on  both.      Be- 
fore the  elevation  of  Leo  to  the  pontifical  chair,  they  hod  met 
together  at  Rome,  and  bad  formed  a  friendly  intimacji     When 
the  character  of  Leo,  aa  aupreme  pontiff,  had  in  aome  degree 
unfolded  itself,  and  ho  appeared  as  the  pacificator  of  the  Chris- 
tian world,    and  the  promoter  of  liberal   studies,   Eraamua 
oddrcaacd  to  him,  from  London,  a  loDg  and  congratulatory 
epiatle,    which   may  be  conaidered  as  a   compendium   of  the 
previous  life  and  conduct  of  the  pontiff.      After  adverting  to  &e 
extraordinary  circumatancea  which  prepared  the  way  to  hia 
elevation,    he   compares  tha  pontificate   of   Leo  with  that  of_ 
Julius  11.,  and  expatiates  at  large  on  the  happy  effects  of  h 
measures,   when  contrasted  with  the  warlike  pursuits  of  h 
reatleas  predecessors,     lie  then  alludes  to  the  recent  humiliation 
of  Louis  ZII,  and  to  the  ascendancy  which  Leo  hod  obtained 
as  well  over  that  monarch,  as  over  Henry  VIII.     Thence  h 
takes  occasion  to  refer  to  the  earnest  efforts  then  making  fa 
the  pontiff  for  the  union  of  the  princca  of  Christendom  again 
the  Turks  ;  without,  however,  approving  of  violent  and  songi 
nary  measures,  which  he  considers  as  inconsistent  with  tlU 
character  and   conduct  of  Christians,  who  ought  t 
example  of  benevolence,  forbearance,  and  piety,  and  subdol 
the   world  by  these  yirtuea,  rather  than  by  fire  and  awor* 
But  the  chief  object  of  his  letter  is  to  request  the  favour  of  t^ 
pontiff  towards  a  new  and  corrected  edition  of  the  worka  e 
S.  Jerom.  which  he  had  then  undertaken  at  the  instance  a 
William  Warham,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  which  i 
soon  afterwards  published,  with  a  dedication  to  that  munifici 
prelate.*     To  this  address  Leo  returned  a  highly  satisfactofj 
reply,  in  which  he  recognises  his  former  acquaintance  i'' 
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Erasmus  ;  cxpreases  his  most  earnest  wishes  that  the  Autlior 
of  all  good,  bj  whose  providence  he  has  himself  been  placedjn 
HO  elevated  a  station,  ma;  enable  him  to  adopt  the  most 
efficaciouB  measures  for  the  restoration  of  true  virtue  and  piety 
among  mankind  :  and  assures  Erasmus,  that  he  expects  with 
joyful  impatience  the  volumes  of  S.  Jerom,  and  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  he  had  promised  to  transmit  to  him.  At 
the  same  time  he  wrote  to  Henry  VIII.  recommending  Erasmus 
to  him  in  the  warmest  terms,  as  deserving  not  ouly  of  his 
pecuniary  bounty,  but  of  hia  particular  favour  and  regard. 
The  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with 
the  corrections  and  annotaUons  of  Erasmus,  made  its  appear- 
ance soon  afterwards,  accompanied  with  a  dedication  to  Leo  X.. 
to  whom  Erasmus  also  addressed  a  letter,  expressing  his  grate- 
fol  acknowledgments  for  the  recommendation  of  him  to 
Henry  VIII,,  which  had  been  the  result  of  the  kindness  and 
favourable  opinion  of  the  pontiff,  without  his  own  solieitation,* 
At  a  subsequent  period,  when  this  eminent  scholar  had  incurred 
the  suspicion  of  being  secretly  attached  to  the  cause  of  the 
reformers,  he  again  addresBed  himself  to  Leo  X..  as  well  as  to 
Bome  of  the  cardinals  of  his  court,  vindicating,  in  a  respectful, 
but  manly  style,  the  moderation  of  his  own  conduct ;  at  the 
■ame  time  lamenting  that  the  advocates  of  the  church  had 
resorted  to  violence  and  scurrility  for  the  defence  of  their  cause, 
and  that  the  pope  hod,  by  the  intemperance  of  others,  beeu 
prevented  from  attending  sufficiently  to  the  mild  and  liberal 
euggestiona  of  his  own  disposition.  In  the  course  of  his 
correspondence,  Erasmus  has  celebrated  the  pontiff  for  three 
great  benefits  bestowed  upon  mankind ;  the  restoration  of 
Christian  piety,  the  revival  of  letters,  and  the  establishment  of 
peace  throughout  Christendom.  The  attention  paid  by  Leo  to 
the  graver  studies  of  theology,  jurisprudence,  philosophy,  and 
medicine,  is  also  admitted  by  Erasmus  ;  who  solicits  the  pontiff 
to  patronise  the  study  of  languages  and  elegant  literatuie, 
merely  that  they  may  be  of  use  in  promoting  the  knowledge  of 
those  more  important  subjects,  to  which  he  has  already  referred. 
Were  we  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  the  opinions  of 
■uny  authors  who  have  taken  occaaion  to  refer  to  the  character 


of  Leo  X.,  we  must  unavoiilablj  suppose  him  to  have  lieen  oA 

o[  the  most  disBolute,  irroligieua,  profane,  nod  unprincipled  of 
mankind.  By  one  writer  we  are  told  that  Leo  led  a  life  little 
suited  to  ono  of  the  BUCceBbora  of  the  apostles,  and  entirely 
devoted  to  voluptuoiunesB  j  another  has  not  scrupled  to  insert 
the  name  of  this  pontitF  in  a  list  which  ho  has  formed  of  die 
supposed  atheists  of  the  time.*  John  Bole,  in  bis  satirical 
work,  entitled,  "  The  Pageant  of  Popes,"  in  which,  in  hii 
aaimoaity  against  the  churcli  of  Rome,  he  profesaeg  it  to  Iw 
his  intention  to  ^Iwi  her  doable  aeoording  to  her  works,  bu 
informed  us,  that  when  Bembo  quoted  to  Leo  X.,  on  aonw 
occasion,  a  passage  from  one  of  the  evangelists,  the  pt^ 
replied,  It  ii  viell  known  to  all  ages  how  profitable  thU  fiiSU 
of  Christ  has  been  to  ul  ;'"  a  atory,  which  it  has  justly  been 
remarked,  hos  heen  repeated  by  three  or  four  hundred  different 
writers,  without  any  authority  whatsoever,  except  that  of  the 
author  above  referred  to,  Another  anecduto  of  a  similar 
nature  is  found  in  a  Swias  writer  ;  who,  as  a  proof  of  the 
impiety  and  atheism  of  the  pontiff,  relates,  that  he  had  directed 
two  of  the  buffoons  whom  he  admitted  to  his  table,  to  take 
upon  them  the  characters  of  philosophers,  and  to  discuss  the 
question  respecting  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  when,  after 
having  heard  the  argumente  on  both  sides,  he  gave  his  deci»on 
by  observing,  that  he  loho  had  tnaintaiited  the  a^^nuative  of 
the  question,  had  given  excellent  reasons  for  his  opinion,  Init 
that  the  arguments  of  his  adversary  were  very  plausible.  This 
story  rests  only  on  the  authority  of  Luther,  who  on  such  an 
occasion  can  scarcely  be  admitted  as  a  sufficient  evidence.t 
We  ore  told  by  another  protestant  author,  that  at  the  timo 
"  when  Leo  was  thundering  out  his  anathemas  against  Lutherj 
he  was  not  ashamed  to  pubUsh  a  bull  in  favour  of  the  pro&ns 
poems  of  Ariosto  ;  menacing  with  excommimication  all  those 
who  criticised  them,  or  deprived  the  author  of  his  emolument," 
a  circumstance  which  has  been  adduced  by  innumerable 
writers,  and  even  by  the  dispassionate  Bayle,'"'  as  an  addi- 
tional proof  of  the  impiety  of  the  pontiff,  and  of  the  diagracefol 
manner  in  which  he  abused  his  ecclesiastical  authority.  But 
I.  S.  p.  600. 
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in  answer  to  this  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the 
privilege  to  Ariosto  was  granted  long  before  Liilber  had  sig- 
nalized himself  by  his  opposition  to  the  Romish  Cburoh,  and 
that  such  privilege  is  in  fact  nothing  more  than  the  usual  pro- 
tection granted  to  authors,  to  secure  to  them  the  profits  of 
their  works.  That  it  contains  any  denunciations  against  those 
who  censure  the  writings  of  Ariosto,  ia  an  assertion  wholly 
groundless  ;  the  clause  of  Qzcommunication  extending  only  to 
those  who  should  surreptitiously  print  and  sell  the  work 
without  the  consent  of  the  author  ;  a  clause  which  is  found  in 
all  licenses  of  the  same  nature,  frequently  much  more  strongly 
expressed  ;  and  which  was  intended  to  repress,  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  papal  territories,  those  literary  pirates,  who  have 
at  aU  times,  since  the  invention  of  printing,  been  ready  to  con- 
vert the  industry  of  others  to  their  own  emolument. 

Nor  has  the  moral  character  of  Leo  X.  wholly  escaped  thoEu 
disgraceful  imputations  which  affix  a  stain  of  all  others  the 
most  readily  made,  and  the  most  difficult  to  expunge.  These 
accnsatlons  are  noticed  by  Jovius,  who,  at  the  same  time,  justly 
aaks,  whether  it  was  Ukely  that,  amidst  the  abase  and  detrac- 
tion which  then  characteriaed  the  Roman  court,  the  best  and 
most  blameless  prince  could  have  escaped  the  shafts  of  malice  ? 

I       or  whether  it  was  probable  that  they  who  levelled  these 
malignant  imputations  against  the  pontiff,  had  an  opportunity 
of  ascertaining  the  truth  ?*    To  these  remarks  he  might  safely 
have   trusted  the  vindicatiou  of  Leo,  without  indecently  and 
absurdly  attempting  to  extenuate  the  alleged  oSence  of  the 
pontiff  as   a  matter  of  slight  importance   in  a    great  prince. 
With  respect  to  the  moral  conduct  of  Leo  S.  in  private  life, 
the  most  satisfactory  evidence  remains,  that  lie  eihihited  not 
L        only  in  his  early  years,  but  after  bis  elevation  to  the  pontificate, 
I        in  example  of  chastity  and  decorum,  the  more  remarkable,  as 
I        it  was  the  more  unusual  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived.      Nor 
I       can  it  be  supposed  that  so  many  writers  would,  in  commending 
I       the  pontiff  for  virtues  which  he  was  known,  or  suspected,  not 
I       to  possess,  have  incurred  the  double  risk  of  degrading  their 
I       own  characters  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  and  givmg  the  pontiff 
I      reason  to   suppose  that  they  hati  ironically  or  iju pertinently 
I       alluded  to  bo  dangerous  a  subject, 
K  *  Joiii,  in  Vita  L  i.  86. 
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But  whilst  we  reject  these  unfounded  and  ecandAlooa  !in^ 
tatioDS,  it  must  be  oUowcd  that  the  occupatiooa  and  amiue- 
nients  in  which  the  pontiff  indulged  himself,  were  not  always 
suited  either  to  the  dignity  of  his  station,  or  to  the  gravity  of 
his  own  character.  "  It  seems  to  have  been  his  intention," 
BayB  one  of  his  biographers,  "  to  pass  bis  time  cheerfully,  and 
to  secure  himself  against  trouble  and  anxiety  by  ntl  the  means 
in  his  power  Ue,  therefore,  sought  all  opportunities  of  plea- 
sure and  hilarity,  and  indulged  bis  leisure  in  amuaement,  jeete, 
and  singing  ;  either  induced  by  a  natural  propensity,  or  from 
an  idea  that  the  avoiding  vexation  and  care  might  contribute 
to  lengthen  his  days."  On  some  occasions,  and  particularly 
on  the  first  day  of  August  in  every  year,  he  was  accustomed 
to  invite  such  of  the  cardinals  as  were  admitted  to  hia  more 
intimate  acquaintance,  to  play  cards  with  him  ;  and  of  this 
opportunity  he  always  availed  himself  to  display  his  liberality, 
by  distributing  pieces  of  gold  among  the  crowd  of  spectatoTB 
whom  ho  allowed  to  be  present  at  these  entertainments.  In 
the  gome  of  chess  he  was  a  thorough  proficient,  and  could  _ 
conduct  its  most  difficult  operations  with  the  utmost  promptUJ 
tude  and  success  ;  but  gaming  with  dice  he  always  reprovedj 
as  equally  inconsistent  with  prudence  and  injurious  to  morala.^V 

His  knowledge  of  music  was  not  only  practical,  hut  scientifie.  ' 
He  hod  himEelf  a  correct  ear,  and  a  melodious  voice,  which  had 
been  cultivated  in  his  youth  with  great  attention.      On  the  sub- 
ject of  harmony,  and  the  principles  of  musical  notation,  he 
delighted  to  converse,  and   had  a  musical  instrument  ii 
chamber,  by  the  assistance  of  which  he  was  accustomi 
exemplify  ond  osplain  bis  favorite  tbeory.t     Nor  were  the  pro 
fessors  of  music  loss  favoured  by  him  than  those  who  excelled. 
in  other  liberal  arts.     To  the  cultivation  and  encouragement  ofV 
this  study,  ho  was  more  particularly  led  by  the  consideration  Otm 
its  essential  importance  to  the  due  celebration  of  the  splendid] 
rites  of  the  Romish  church.     In  the  magnificence  of  his  prepa«C 
rations,  tlie  propriety  of  his  own  person  and  dress,  and  tliq 
solemnity  and  decorum  of  bis  manner  on  these  occa: 
greatly  eicelled  all  hia  predecessors ,'"'     In  order  to  ^ve  a  moiq 
striking  effect  to  these  devotional  services,  he  sought  throufi'  ~ 
out  all  Europe  for  the  most  celebrated  musical  perform 

i,  Viu  1*011.  X.  Ub.  iv.  p.  88.    +  Fibron.  VlW  Leon.  X,  p.  206. 
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TOcal  and  inatniraental,  whom  he  rewarded  with  the  utmost  libe- 
rality. As  a  proof  of  tho  high  estimation  in  which  these  pro- 
fessors were  held  hy  him,  he  conferred  on  Gabriel  Merino,  a 
Spaniard,  nbose  chief  merit  consisted  in  the  excellence  of  his 
Toice,  and  his  knowledge  of  church  mnsic,  the  archbishopric 
of  Bari.  Another  person,  named  iFrancesco  Paolosa.  he  pro- 
moted, for  similar  quaUficationa,  to  the  rank  of  an  archdeacon  ; 
and  the  pontifical  letters  of  Bembo  exhibit  various  instances  of 
the  particular  attention  paid  by  him  to  this  subject.™ 

That  a  mind,  which,  like  that  of  the  pontiff,  could  discri- 
minate all  the  excellences  of  literat^ire  and  of  art,  could,  as  we 
are  told  was  the  fact,  also  stoop  to  derive  its  pleasures  from  tho 
lowest  species  of  buffoonery,  is  a  singular  circumstance,  hut 
may  serve  to  mark  that  diversity  and  range  of  intellect  which 
distinguished  not  only  Leo  X.,  hut  also  other  individaals  of  this 
extraordinary  family.'"'  To  such  an  extreme  was  this  propen- 
sity carried,  that  his  courtiers  and  attendants  could  not  more 
effectually  obtain  his  favour  than  hy  introducing  to  him  such 
persons  as  by  their  eccentricity,  perversity,  or  imbecihty  of 
mind,  were  likely  to  excite  his  mirth. ^'  On  one  occasion  this 
well-known  disposition  of  the  pontiff  is  said  to  have  subjected 
him  to  an  unexpected  intrusion.  A  person  having  waited  in 
vain  for  several  days,  in  the  hope  of  speaking  to  Mm,  addressed 
himself  at  length  to  the  chamberlain,  assuring  him  that  he  was 
a  great  poet,  andwonld  astonishtbepopeby  the  most  admirable 
verses  he  had  ever  heard ;  a  stratagem  which  procured  bim 
immediate  admission,  although  to  the  chagrin  and  disappoint- 
ment of  the  pontiff.*"^  That  Leo  could  bear  a  jest  with  good 
grace  is,  however,  evinced  hy  another  incident :  a  person  hav- 
ing presented  him  with  some  LatiD  verses  in  hopes  of  a  great 
reward,  the  pope,  instead  of  gratifying  his  expectation,  repeated 
to  him  an  equal  number  of  hnes  with  the  same  terminations  ; 
whereupon  the  disappointed  poet  exclaimed. 


Had  forlnne  jour  vf 


,   and  the  pope,  instead  of  being  offended,  opened  bis  purse,  i 
I    rewarded  him  with  his  usual  liberality.^ 


There  is  reason  to  bclieva  that  tho  pleasure  which  Leo  T, 
derived  from  ihe  aumpluous  eatertainmentB  so  frcquentlj  gireu 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Roman  court,  arose  not  go  math 
from  tlio  gratification  of  hia  own  appetite,  in  the  indulgence  of 
which  be  was  very  temperate,'"  as  from  the  delight  which  he 
took  in  ridiculing  the  insatiable  gluttony  of  his  companions.* 
Dishes  of  an  nrcoramon  kind,  or  composed  of  animals  not  usu- 
ally considered  as  food,  Imt  bo  seasoned  aa  to  attract  the  avidity 
of  his  guests,  were  occasionally  introduced,  and,  by  the  disco- 
very of  the  fraud,  gave  rise  to  jocular  recrimination  and  addi- 
tional mirth.t    It  is  not,  however,  improbahle  that  these  accounts 
have  been  either  invented,  or  exaggerated,  by  the  fertile  " 
nation  of  the  narrator  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  they  are  {^ 
at  variance  with  others  which  are  entitled  at  least  to  eqi 
credit.    The  severe  rules  of  abstinence  which  the  [wpe  constant 
imposed  upon  himself,  and  the  attention  to-his  studies, 
ing  his  meals,  which  has  before  been  noticed,  are  circumatai 
not  easily  to  he  reconciled  to  the  riot  and  dissipation  which 
is  supposed  to  have  so  indecorously  encpuraged.     To  these 
be  added  the  evidence  of  a  contemporary  writer,  who  appear^l 
have  been  one  of  his  guests,  and  to  have  formed  an  opinion  re 
different  from  that  of  Jovius,  aa  to  the  conduct  of  the  pout 
on  these  occasions.     "  Such  was  the  attention  of  Leo  X. 
improvement,"  says  this  writer,  "that  he  would  not  allow eren 
the  time  of  his  meala  to  elapee  without  aome  degree  of  utility  to 
his  gueata.      Nor  could  all  the  splendour  of  the  table,  and  the 
apparatus  of  the  feast,  engage  our  attention,  or  prevent  ou^ 
entering  into  conversation,    not   indeed  on  light  and  tri"' 
topics,   but  on  the  most  sacred  and  interesting  subjects, 
such  aa  in  their  discussion  required  the  greatest  erudition, 
the  most  perspicacious  mind.""™ 

When  Leo  occaaionally  retired  from  the  tumults  of  the  city 
to  his  villa  of  Malliana,  about  five  miles  from  Eomo,  he  dedi- 
cated a  considerable  portion  of  bis  time  to  the  amusements  of 
fowling  and  hunting,  in  which  he  engaged  with  such  eamesU 
ncaa  aa  to  disregard  all  the  inelemenoies  of  weathi 
inconveniences  arising  from  want  of  accommodation.  To  thi 
active  eiercisea  he  was  most  probably  led  to  accustom 
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from  an  idea  that  they  were  conducive  to  his  health.*''  Having, 
from  his  youth,  been  devoted  to  these  sports,  he  was  well  skilled 
in  conducting  them  [  and  was  highly  offended  with  any  of  his 
companions,  whatever  their  rank  might  be,  who,  through  igno- 
rance or  cflreleaaneas,  spoiled  the  cipected  diversion,'''  An 
unsuccessful  chase  seemed  to  bo  one  of  the  heaviest  misfor- 
tunes ;  wbilst  those  who  were  hunting  for  the  pontifical  favour, 
rather  than  the  beasts  of  the  field,  always  found  that  it  was  the 
best  time  to  obtain  it  when  the  exertions  of  the  pontiff  had  been 
crowned  with  success. •  Towards  the  decline  of  the  year,  when 
the  heat  of  the  acason  began  to  be  mitigated  by  the  rains,  he 
visited  the  warm  hatha  of  Vitcrbo,  th  e  viiiiiiity  of  which  abounded 
with  partridges,  quails,  and  pheasants,  and  where  he  frequently 
took  the  diversion  of  hawking.  Thence  he  passed  to  the  beau- 
tiful lake  of  Bolseaa,  where  he  spent  his  time  in  fishing  on  the 
island  in  the  midst  of  the  take,  or  at  the  entrance  of  the  river 
Marta.  In  this  neighbourhood  he  was  always  splendidly  enter- 
tained by  the  cardinal  AlessandroFamese,  afterwards  Paul  III., 
who  bad  erected  there  superb  villaa  and  palaces,  and  by  exten- 
sive, plantations  of  fruit  and  forest  trees,  had  ornamented  and 
enriched  the  surrouuding  country.  After  quitting  these  con- 
fines, he  usually  pursued  his  journey  along  the  Tuscan  terri- 
tories, until  he  arrived  at  the  shore  of  the  sea,  near  Civita  Vee- 
chia.  Here  an  entertainment  of  the  most  acceptable  kind  was 
provided  for  him.  In  a  large  plain,  surromided  with  hills  like 
an  amphitheatre,  and  overspread  with  underwood  for  covert,  a 
great  number  of  wild  boars  and  deer  were  collected,  and  the 
Eoman  pontiff,  forgetfn!  of  both  church  and  state,  enjoyed  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase  in  their  highest  perfection.  From  Civita 
Veechia  he  returned,  about  the  month  of  November,  by  Palo 
and  the  forest  of  Cervetri,  to  Home  ;  which,  however,  he  soon 
quitted  for  his  villa  at  Malliana  ;  a  place  with  which  he  was  so 
delighted,  notwithstanding  the  insalubrity  of  the  air,  occasioned 
by  the  esbalations  of  the  surrounding  fens,  that  it  was  with 
L  difficulty  he  could  be  prevailed  on  to  return  to  the  city,  unless 
I  a  meeting  of  the  consistory  or  some  important  occasion  required 
I  his  presence.  His  arrival  at  MalSiana  was  welcomed  by  the 
■     peasantry  with  no  leas  joy  than  the  appearance  of  an  abundant 

I  •  Jovii,  Vila  Loon.  X.  lib.  iy.  p.  B8, 
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harvest,  Hia  bounty  was  showered  down  alike  on  the  old  and 
the  young,  who  surrounded  him  on  the  road  to  [iresent  to  liiin 
their  niatic  offerings.  But  uot  satisfied  with  indiscriminate 
generosity,  he  frequently  entered  into  conversation  with  them, 
inquired  into  their  wants,  p&id  the  debts  of  the  aged,  unforto- 
nate,  or  infirm ;  bestowed  marriage  portions  upon  the  damsels, 
and  assisted  those  who  had  to  jirovido  for  a  numerous  family  i 
there  being,  in  hia  opinion,  nothing  so  becoming  a  great  prince 
as  to  alleviate  distress,  and  to  send  away  every  person  satisfied' 
and  cheerful  from  his  presence.* 

After  all,  however,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  claims  at 
Leu  X.  to  the  applause  and  gratitude  of  after-times,  are  chiefly 
to  be  sought  for  in  the  munificent  encouragement  afforded  by 
him  to  every  deportment  of  polite  literature  and  of  elegant  art. 
It  is  this  great  characteristic,  which  amidst  two  hundred  and 
fifty  successive  pontiffs,  who,  during  the  long  space  of  nearly 
twenty  centuries,  have  occupied  the  most  eminent  station  in  the 
Christian  world,  has  distinguished  him  above  all  the  rest,  and 
given  him  a,  reputation  which,  notwithstanding  the  diversity  of 
political,  religious,  and  even  Lterary  opinioDB,  has  been  auktiOT> 
ledged  in  all  civilised  countries,  and  by  every  succeeding  age.  * 
It  is  true,  some  modem  authors  have  endeavoured  to  thro' 
doubts  even  upon  this  subject,  and  have  indirectly  questioned,' 
or  boldly  denied  the  superiority  of  his  pretensions,  as  a  patron 
of  letters,  to  those  of  the  other  sovereigns  of  the  age.  "  It  is 
welt  known, "  says  ono  of  these  writers,  "  what  censure  attaches 
to  the  character  of  Leo  X.  for  having  favoured  and  rewarded 
musicians  and  poets,  in  preference  to  theologians  and  professors 
of  the  law  ;  whilst  the  glory  of  having  revived  and  promoted 
the  studies  of  polite  literature  is  to  be  attributed  rather  to  the 
pontiffs,  his  predecessors,  and  to  his  own  ancestors,  than  either 
to  himself  or  to  his  cousin  Clement  VII."  J  "  I  observe,"  says 
another  eminent  literary  historian,  "  that  these  times  are  genft. 
rally  distinguished  as  THE  Aqe  of  Leo  tee  Tenth  ;  but  I  can- 
not perceive  why  the  Italians  have  agreed  to  restrict  to  the  court 
of  this  pontiff  that  literary  glory  which  was  common  to  all  Italy. 


i 
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*'  It  is  not  my  iutention, "  adds  Le,  "  to  detract  a  siDgle  particle 
from  the  praises  due  to  Leo  X.  for  the  Bervices  rendered  by  him 
to  the  cause  of  literature.  I  shall  only  remark,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  Italian  princes  of  this  period  might  with  equal  right 
pretend  to  the  same  honour  ;  ao  that  there  is  no  particular  rea- 
son for  conferring  on  Leo  the  superiority  over  all  the  rest."  • 
After  the  pages  which  have  been  already  devoted  to  enumerate 
the  services  rendered  hy  Leo  X,  to  aU  liberal  etudiea,  by  the 
establishment  of  learned  seminaries,  by  the  recovery  of  the 
works  of  the  ancient  writers,  and  the  publication  of  them  by 
moans  of  the  press,  hy  promoting  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  and  by  the  munificent  encouragement 
bestowed  by  him  on  the  professors  of  every  branch  of  science, 
of  hterature,  and  of  art,  it  would  surely  be  as  aupei-fluoua  to 
recapitulate  his  claims,  as  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  his  pre- 
tensions to  an  eminent  degree  of  positive  merit.  How  far  he 
was  rivalled  in  his  exertions  in  theae  commendable  pursuits,  by 
the  other  princes  of  his  time,  ia  a  question  which  has  not  hitherto 
been  particularly  discussed.  If,  however,  for  this  purpose,  we 
take  a  general  view  of  the  states  of  Italy,  or  even  of  Europe, 
and  compare  the  efforts  made  by  their  sovereigns  with  those  of 
Leo  X.,  we  shall  find  little  cause  to  accede  to  the  opinion  ao 
decisively  advanced.  In  Naples,  with  the  expulsion  of  the 
family  of  Aragon,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, the  hterary  constellation  which  had  shone  so  bright  at 
the  close  of  the  preceding  century,  suddenly  disappeared,  and 
left  that  unfortunate  and  distracted  country  in  almost  total 
darkness.  The  vicissitudes  to  which  the  city  and  territories  of 
Milan  had  been  exposed,  and  the  frequent  change  of  its  sove- 
reigns, had  effectuallyprevented  that  place  from  being  considered 
as  a  safe  asylum  for  either  the  Muses  or  the  Arts  ;  and  even 
the  character  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Sforza,  in  the  time 
of  Leo  X.,  as  displayed  daring  the  short  period  in  which  they 
held  Ihe  sovereignty,  exhibited  few  proofs  of  that  predilection 
for  literature,  by  which  some  of  their  ancestors  had  been  dis- 
tinguished.  Although  the  city  of  Venice  was  further  removed 
from  the  calamities  of  the  time,  yet  the  continental  t 
of  that  state  had  suffered  all  the  horrors  of  warfare  ;  e 
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Ex.  relat.  Anon.  op.  Parid.  de  Grassis  de  ingressu  Summi  Pont. 

Leonis  S.  FloretUiata,  p.  9. 
Entsu  la  Santita  di  Leone  X.dalla  Porta  a  8.  Gaggio  la  quale  liovii 
otnata  di  uit  bello  e  vago  area  fatto  a  Bimilitndine  di  qnelli  delli 
antichi  Bomani ;  dipoi  ee  ne  venne  a  S.  Felice  in  Piazza,  dove  trovc'i 
11  secondo  Atco  dove  era  I'imagine  di  Lorenzo  ruo  Padre  con  ud 
ver^,  che  diceya:  Hie  est  Filiua  raetts  diUdus  ;  il  cbe  da  S.  S. 
vednto  e  letto,  fu  vieto  alquanto  lagrimare ;  dipoi  addiiizzatod  sa 
per  via  Maggio  arrivo  al  Ponte  a  S.  Trinita,  il  quale  trovo  omata 
di  due  bellieaime  macchins ;  una  era  all'  entrare  del  Poote  in  foriii!i 
di  arco,  sella  gommita  della  quale  era  scritto,  Leojii  X.  labontm 
victori,  e  I'altra  era  di  la  dal  Ponte  di  verso  S.  Trinita,  e  quest'  era  un 
altiasimaOuglia.  Passato  il  Ponte  arrivo  a  S.  Trinita,  e  dipoi  buI  canto, 
dove  ai  abboccano  le  doe  atrade,  nna  detta  Parione,  e  I'altra  Porta 
Kosaa:  quivi  era  fettonn'altra  Macchicain  forma  di  on  toDdoTempio, 
avauti  al  quale  un  Veatibolo  in  forma  di  Lnna,  nel  fregio  del  quale  erano 
lettere,  che  io  sostanza  significavano  exser  questa  Cittik  in  protezione 
di  dne  Leoni,  e  due  Giovanni  telicissiwamente  posarsi,  int«ndendo 
per  I'uno  il  celeste  Batista,  e  per  I'altro  il  terrestre  de'  Medici :  dipoi 
addirizzandoxi  su  per  Porta  Roasa,  arrivato  in  Mercato  Naovo,  quivi 
trovo  un'  altissima  Colonna  molto  ben  lavorata,  dipoi  per  Vacche- 
reccia  arrivo  in  Piaiza  de'  Signori,  dove  sotto  gli  archi  dellia  Lo^a, 
che  de'  Tedeschi  ai  ohiama,  era  fatta  una  grandiaaima  Statua  di 
Ercole  colla  Clava  in  Bulla  BpaUa,  dipoi  torcendo  verso  il  Leone, 
che  e  snl  canto  della  Ringhiera,  quivi  trovo  nn  attro  area  belliBsimo, 
il  quale  era  diviso  in  quattro,  e  per  il  suo  mezzo  faceva  due  stradc, 
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poBsto  M  Dltn  biatichiwdme  Colonne  Bcannellate,  nella  eonmiiti 
del  quale  era  scritto ;  Zeoni  X.  P.  Max.  proplrr  meriia  ;  e  toai 
paasasdo  dal  Sale,  e  da  i  Oondi  arrivo  al  Palazzo  del  Potesta,  dove 
era  dirimpetto  a  Badia  fatlo  an  saperbiwimo  arco,  e  allato  aUa  Ports 
di  detta  Badia,  ve  n'era  fatta  a  aimilitudbe  diqnella  un'altra  fintt; 
8  questo  per  noo  esseie  la  delta  Porta  a  dirittura  nel  ginsto  mean 
deUa  via  del  Palagio  a  tale  che  la  falsa  daUa  vera  qod  ai  distingaera, 
e  lopra  quest"  arco  fu  acritto  ;  Leoni  X.  Pont.  Max.  Fidei  Oaltori; 
e  seguendo  la  Birada  dal  Canto  de'  Pawn,  e  venendo  da'  Fondamenli 
qaivi  Bul  canto  d'onde  prima  si  scuopre  la  Capola  trov6  un  altro 
area  belliasimo,  il  quale  sembrava  tutto  di  roBseggiante  Porfido,  e 
per  la  sua  mirabile  struttura  fu  tenuto  il  piii  bello  di  totti  gli  altri, 
nella  sommiti  del  quale  era  Bcritto :  Spes  ejus  in  Domino,  Leo  X 
Pont.  Max.  e  girando  dietro  a  eisi  Foodanienti  perrenne  in  sulU 
Piazza  di  S.  Gio.  dove  la  fcocia  di  S.  Maria  del  Flore  era  tutta  ri- 
fatta  da  terra  fino  alia  cima  del  tetto,  e  mostravaconbellisaunainTeli- 
tione  eaeere  tutta  di  pallidi  marmi,  che  per  loro  ateBsi  denotasi 
per  lunghezza  del  tempo,  e  per  le  continove  piogge  esserai  dalLi  lor 
natural  bianchezHi  nel  colore  dell'  orientali  perie  trafiformati. 

La  Chiesa  detitro  fu  molto  sontaoBameiite  omata,  e  porata,  e  btto 
iin  palco  deDtro  in  Chiesa,  alio  da  tre  cubiti,  e  largo  dodjci,  il  qnalt 
cominciava  dalla  Porta  principale,  e  andava  a  dirittnra  bq  pi 
mezzo  della  diiexa  fino  all'  Altar  Maggiore,  au  per  il  quala  i^jr 
nando  il  Pontelice,  con  qnelli  che  erano  seco,  la  eua  benedi^one  il 
Popolo  che  in  sal  baaso  pnvimento  della  Chiesa  era  laiguneote 
donava,  e  coai  per  quelle  si  condusse  aU'  Altar  Maggiore,  dove  fatte 
le  debite  solenni  cerimoaie  S.  S.  ai  cav6  ii  Regno  di  tesU,  e  fti  data 
a  quelle  de'  quattro  Prelati,  che  di  aopra  dicemmo,  il  quale  noi 
aveva,  e  dipoi  m  cavo  di  dosso  li  paramenti,  e  rimaae  in  bianchisaiiiio 
Soccetto,  sopra  il  quale  ei  mesae  la  Mozzetta  di  vellulo  rosso  et 
Bercettino  in  testa  del  medesimo,  nel  quale  abito  fece  il  resto  della 
Via  per  iuiino  al  sue  alloggiamento,  e  coai  aaceDdo  di  Chie»B,  e 
aando  dal  Canto  alia  Paglia  arrivu  al  Canto  de'  Cameaecchi  dove  en 
fstto  nn  vago,  e  bellissimo  Arco  con  10  Ninfe,  che  cantavano,  e  traH' 
altre  in  un  quadrate  era  dipinto  un  Leone,  che  colla  propria  Ungna 
cnrava  le  piaghe  di  un  ferito  corpo,  con  on  motto,  che  dJceva  :  Omm 
duice  in  ore  Leonii. 
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Dipoi  arrivato  in  sulk  nuova  Piazza  di  S.  M.  Novella,  nel  mezzo 
della  c[uale  era  fatto  un  bello  e  gnmdiBsimo  Cavallo,  a  similitudine 
di  qaei  dne,  che  sono  in  Roma  a  Monte  Cavalla :  Dipoi  si  transferri 
in  Via  deila  Scala,  e  alia  Sala,  delta  del  Papa,  dove  era  preparato  il 
sua  alloggiamento.  Era  con  bella  invenzione  fatta  una  l>ella  mar- 
china  air  entrare  di  delta  Strada,  e  all'  entrain  di  delta  Sala  un'  altra, 
aebbece  i'icteniione  dell'  Artefioe,  che  quivi  lavoro,  era,  che  tal 
lavoro  fosse  continovatadaU'entratadeUa  strada  per  infino  alia  Port& 
della  Sala ;  ma  dalla  brsvita  del  tempo  impedito,  nan  palette  con- 
durre  a  perfeziaoe  ae  aon  le  detle  due  parti  principalis 


No.  11.     P.  35,  n.  13. 
Parid.deGrasns,deIngre3auLe<m.X.Florentitim,-g.  I. 

CuH  per  diversa  loca  Agri  FlorentioL  Pontifes  solatiauter  Bpatia- 
tas  easel,  et  denique  in  Villa,  qua  de  Marignolle  permanaieset,  tan- 
dem die  S.  Andreas  inde  venit  ad  Munaaterinm  Suburbanum  Monia- 
lium,  dictum  S.  Oagii,  nbi  Corpus  Chriali  repositnm  fuerat,  perveolt 
(ac)  obi  Cardinalea  in  Gappia  rubeis  vesliti  eom  expectaverunt,  et 
inde  aola  Stola  aaper  AJban  paralns  recedeoa  deacendlt  ad  aliod 
Monialinn  Monaaterium.  Sic  eDin  rogatus  a  Populo  fuerat,  nt  ibi 
caperet  paramenia,  prout  eanclae  memoriaa  Eugenium  (IV.)  fecisse 
dicebanl,  et  sic  fecit ;  nam  ibi  Pluviale  pratiosom  novom  indoit,  et 
ad  urbem  perretiit  eequentibus  Cardinalibua,  ubi  in  Porta  de  more 
Crocem  aibi  a  Cardinali  de  Medicis  oblalam  csculatus  eat  aede  ejua 
ad  terrain  demisaa,  aio  volanle  ipao,  el  ibidem  iocepil  TlieBaorariua 
Papal  pecunias  in  Populo  dtspergere,  qiiamquata  paucas,  ut  dixerunt. 
Ego  autem  ordlnaveram,  ut  tria  millia  ducatonim  dispergerentur  iu 
noc  FlorentiiB  iQgressu,BicutaBnct[ememoriie  Julias  (11.)  in  ingteBHu 


j)»  alitptSnu  qwsskii  tuper  Itigressu  PajxB  in  Flarenti 
Cetemm  anteqaam  Ponlifex  ingrederelnr  Civitatem  quaisiv 
Sanclitale,  super  qnibos  volebam  resolvi,  aicut  eat.     Ii 
I    ettraPortam-"!'''"-'— ~""" *-  -- 


qna  Ecc!e»ia 

,  „. ^.„,  .^1  in  Moiit.iceHio, 

respective  iudaeri  propter  ronsola- 


I    extra  rortam  velit  induere  paramenia,  an  S.  Gagio.  vel  In  Moiit.iceHio, 
I  •!  dixit  quod  in  utroque  volebat .-      .    .      . 
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tioaem  Monialiam.  et  propter  siiam  commoditatem ;  et  de  hon 
inRreiBiu  dixit,  qniNl  de  mane,  quia  sciebat  propter  ceremonis*,  rt 
propter  tuibas,  et  loDgw  via«  essel  ia  nocte  viz  hmpitatiu.  All 
placeat  habere  co.  torcios  ante  Saciamentum,  et  foit  coatentni ;  d> 
Baldachioo  portando  non  volnit  qnod  oliqnis  iUud  ferret,  nid  CiTH 
ordina  ipHorum,  dumtnodo  Priores  cum  Vetillifero  Jiutitin  prima  vice 
illud  ferant,  prout  factum  fuit;  De  Cubiculanis.et  Scnltferis  noyitir 
creatii  per  Collegia,  qonaivi  qaid  vellet,  et  an  aote,  et  Bopra  antiqooi 
ponerem,  et  dixit,  quod  es  ielis,  il!e  que  ernt,  aatequam  aHsmtteTetnt 
ad  Papatum,  prmcederet,  deinde  teqnerentur  noviter  creali,  et  ultinu 
loco  irent,  qui  veaissent  tempore  Paachali.  De  Datario,  qui  noB 
haberet  locum,  aa  placeat  facere  iUumSubdiaconum  BDpemameiaiiimi, 
etiam  cum  habitu,  et  loco ;  vt  plocuit.  Ad  Thesaorarius,  qui  nou  eft 
solitus  portare  Kochetum,  pro  ilk  die  indoiit,  et  cum  illo  indatu 
absque  Capello  projiciat  pecuniog  in  Popolo.  Et  an  placeat,  qnod 
Umbella  nova  Sut,  quia  antiqoa  fuit  demiasa  per  obliviooem  Roma,  el 
facta  e«t  una  Umbella  nova,  similiter  de  Capellia  ad  minoa  dnubiii, 
pluribuBve,  id  est  in  totum  Iribus  papalibus,  qum  antea  ferantni,  et 
bctnni  eat  ita.  An  placeat,  quod  Sarcinffi  od  minus  qoinqnaginti 
antecedant  pompam,  et  yuluit  cc.  antecedant,  cam  omni  oniatu,  et 
ordine.  Deeqais  nobilibng,quQtatit«cederent,  et  placuit  qaod  centom 
optimeomati  irent,  quod  nullcebombardiesonarent  in  iogreasu  propter 
Btoporem  dictomm  eqnorum,  et  aliorum,  ut  nullum  leederent,  et  faclom 
est  sic.  An  placeat,  quod  darem.  Civibug,  et  Magistratui  ordinem 
pomps,  quern  ipsi«crvaredebereDt,etplacait,dummodo  nulla  vexJllt 
ferentur,  sicat  in  Civitate  EDclesin,  quia  boc  relinquerem  arbitria 
eorum.  An  pamri  facerem  aliquam  collationem  in  Eccleeia  altera,  uEu 
Papa  reciperet  paramenia,  pro  ipso  Papa,  et  Cardinalibus,  et  statuit, 
quod  super  hoc  conaulerentur  CardioaleB,  et  aatisfoceret  eis.  Item 
quia  Veiillifer  Justitis,  ut  mihi  dictum  fuit,  uoti  intendebat  cedere 
Cardinalibus,  nee  eie  transeuntibns  assurgere,  an  placeret,  quod  hi  ia 
hoc  caau  n  me  ipso  admonerentur,  at  aunm  errorem  cognoscerent,  et 
in  hoc  Papa  niiait  ad  Vexiltifenim,  qui  tros  Gives  ad  Papam  deali- 
navit,  nt  referrent  sum  Sanctilati  majoritatem,  et  auctaritatem 
Domipii  Florentini,  et  Papa  eos  ad  me  remiait,  qui  fuerunt  Jacobvi 
Salviatus  Cognstus  PapcB,  Hobertua  Acciaiolus,  et  Lanfredinua  de 
•MVfrediniB,  qui  cum  mulla  mihi  dixiaaent,  prffiaertim,  quod  ipai  vola- 
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liant  saata  Vexillifraum  cum  Dominis  esse  mqnales  Caidinaliljaaj  egu 
EQbndens  vanitatem  hujuamodi,  juagi  ut  rem&rierent  in  Palalio  bqo, 
qaia  non  solum  non  ceqaales  ituri  esHent  Cardinalibos,  sed  Qonnisi  nt 
Ecutiferi  eorum,  id6Bt  peditea  ante  freaiuii  Fantificia,  qaod  cam  mihi 
credere  non  vellent,  adienint  Papam,  et  cum  niau  exposuerunt  censu- 
l3mmeam,qnBsiegayaiiitaitemexpoHQi3Bemeis.  Pontifexantemmeum 
judicium  approbaado  dixit,  aat  can  veoireDt  in  ieto  iagreasa,  aul  ai 
Tenireut,  pedito  incederent,  et  Balda^hinum  portarent,  super  quo  facia 
eat  magnSi  collocutio  inter  ipsos,  et  tandem  acqnieverunt  in  hoc  verbo, 
licet  ipsi  Vexillifer,  et  Priorea  Demi::!,  qui  ante  lenerant  ad  Portaoi 
Civitatia  ascend  ernnt  certnm  pegma,  alve  taxillum,  et  ibi  sedentesnolli 
Cardinali  exeunti  obvicuu  PaQtificiaasurrexernnt.nec  minusCapatiam 
e  capite  deposuerunt,  quod  cum  ega  vidissem,  stAtui,  qaod  nnllus  Car- 
dinalis  transiens  elevaretoculos  adpalcunijBivetaitillum  illud,necon- 
tingerel  eos  videri,  ant  audire,  et  sic  Vexillifer,  et  Prioi;es  lemanse- 
runt  in  suavanitate,  prater  id  quod  dixi  Papie  factum,  et  Papamiiit 
ad  eoa  ut  omnino  Cardinalibus  aasurgerent,  et  caput  denuditrent,  quod 
vtx  acceperunt,  tamen  acceptarunt ;  et  fecerunt  insnper  oidinari,  quod 
VexiUifer  nnllna  Claves  CivitatiB  offerret  Papai  sicut  alii  Magiatratus 
coQBueveront,  et  hoc  qniaipsiFlorentiniPortamadterramdejecenukt, 
et  patefecerant  in  totum.  Quo  antem  ad  aaciam  Proceseionem  ordi' 
iiavi,qaDdomnesdeCleroCiTitBtiaqnaiitumcnmqneexemptiTeiiireiit 
aub  pisnia  pecuniariia  per  me  impDaitis,  exceptia  Monialibua,  licet 
etiam  Papa  dedit  Monialibua  volentibus  venire,  et  videre  licentiam 
venieadi  ad  Iocs  honeata,  ita  ut  viderent,  aed  son  viderentur,  prout 
multa  Collegia  Monialium  Claustralium  venerunt,  et  aliquEe  omnino 
abtttinueniut,  multi  etiam  Religioaomm  Conventua  ae  excuaare  volue- 
ront,  ne  venire  cogerentnr,  aed  omnino  venerunt,  et  coniparuemnt, 
non  tamen  per  vias  ambulavemnt  in  procession  ibuB  illis,  sed  feci  quod 
Vicariua  ArchiepiacopiaBaigaavit  singalis  Regulis  locum  aunm,  in  qua 
unaquffique  Regula  auum  Altars  quam  festiviasime  eiigeret,  et  ibidem 
stantes  caatarent,dDmeqaitatus  Papalis  transiret  a  principio  nsque  ad 
finem,  quod  placnit  Papn,et  Cardinallbus,ac  etiam  Civibua  univereia , 
et  si  qua  contentio  erut  inter  aliquos,  at  siepesolet,  V  i  carina  eas  con - 
cordaret,  et  factum  eatde  tacili.  Iteni  ordinavi,  quod  ante  triduum 
semper  campance  aonarent.  Item,  quod  omnia  Clems  indeainetitet 
oraret  pro  leremtate  Cceli,  et  pro  iter  agentibua,  uiMjuequo  Papa 


tererttu  fuerit  in  Urbem.  Feci  qnod  cc.  Torciie  portatentur  Uil> 
Sacromentain  per  CUiicoti  wculnres  et  sub  poenia  oonHignarenl  illu 
SocrtatED  Malricis  Kccletiie.  Feci  quod  soli  Cimonici  Matrtcis  Eec!«- 
■iffi  pnrtnrent  Balilafhinum  Sacramenti  per  vices)  et  noa  alii.  Fed, 
qaod  CurdinaliH  de  MediciH  DiacoDUi  esset  in  Porta  cappatiu,Et 
offermt  Cruaem  Papae  osculondaiu.  Item  ante  valvaa  EccI 
S.  Iteparsta  idem  Cardinalii  affuit  com  Thuribulo,  et  AsperaoiWi 
nt  super  Allari  cantavit  veniculoa  et  Orationem,  et  ArchidiacoDU 
incenaato  Pontitice  icchoavit  Te  Deum  taudamus,  &c.  Duo  BaUft- 
chioa  fuerunt,  unam  album  ex  Damasco  cum  flaribne  aureis  into^ 
textia  pro  Sacramenta,  aliud  autem  aureum,  id  est  ex  panito  a 
Ruper  Papam  cum  perticix  auratis.  Juvenea  autem  o.  pedite 
ornatu  nubilissimo  cum  baculis  auratis,  et  totidem  eqaestreB  linii 
eiomati  prster  centum  Civea  equiteg,  et  Doctores,  ac  nobileSiiiid 
iiTQDes  erant  equeetrea  in  Eccleaia  S.  Reparatce,  aive  8.  Marin  dt 
Flore.  Erat  ia  Porta  Eccleaiffi  uaqne  ad  tribuoam  elevatus  Poiu,qiiW 
duascannaa,et  largus  trea,»cut  estinEcclesiaS.  Johannis  LateniKD- 
tls,  quando  fit  Coronatio  Dovi  Pontiiicia,  et  hoc  factum  est  propter 
poputimultitadine[n,qQa!faitianumerabilia;  arcuaerantxti.pulebar 
rimi,et  ditiaidmi,  squalibua  diatantiia  elevati,  et  super  istiB  erant  ca 
tlletue  diTersK,  qnaa  Papa  libenter  audire  videbatur,et  inter  aromnet 
arcum, erant  variiG structure  aimilea  illiSiquasvldenturiuUrbe  Boma, 
videlicet  Obeliacua,  aicut  in  Vaticano,  Columns  aicut  in  Campo  Uartit^ 
et  hujuamodi  naqae  ad  Sanctam  Mariam  Novellam,  nhi  Papa  prim 
nocteqnievit,qni  locuaetiammagnificeexomataa  eat,  et  in  ejus  Camp* 
erat  Equna  auratus  magnu9,  sicut  ante  ledea  LatcraDeoaea.  Ordinaii 
quod  omnes  carcerati  lilierareQtar,  sed  nou  amnes  libetati  sunt,  ta) 
multi,  et  qnod  omnea  qui  es  qnacumque  fnneratione  lugnbrea  «aa 
luctnm  deponerent.  Cardinales  fuenuit  trea  Cappia  rabeis,  qd 
numero  fuerunt  xx.  et  Prielati  in  mantellia  longia  cum  latis  Capaedli 
Papa  autem  fuit  cum  Plnviali  pretioso  amplo,  et  Thiara  pretioaa,  qi 
cum  aliquandiu  portasset,  et  gravaietur,  deposoit,  et  illam  Thiamn 
aimplicem  in  via  resumpEit,  et  aic  naque  ad  Ecclesiam  S.  Reparata 
delatus  ista,  Pera&enariis  suia  subcollocaatibua  etiam  JuTenibal 
I  lorentinis  ad  boc  praaparatis,  et  similiter  aliis,  qaiBaldacbiuuni  Ticu- 

nferrent,  etdeputavixxx.  Civea  Florentinoa,  qaiper  apatia  viai 
mutodirent,neDrda  perme  deputatua  ProceEsioniga]teraretui',et  super 


liU  onmibua  prsofeci  Dominum,^  Julianum  Prothonotarium  de  Torna- 
buonis  qui  temlam  geetaret,  et  faceretj  sicat  Gubemator  UrbiSTtomse, 
Processionem  Bervaii,,proiit  fecit,  et  bene  aucceaeerunt  onmia.  Ordo 
autem  Processionig  talis  tuit,  videlicet,  Cnreoreu,  Equitea,  SarciiUB 
Papn,  CO.  Valisarii,  et  Familiie  Cardinalinm,  Nobiles  Florentini 
Eqnites,  Officiates  Cancellarim,  et  Camene  Valisarii  Papaa,  et  Scnti- 
feri  PapcEj'Equifslerati  xx.  et  Scutiferi  Papce  qnatDor  com  Capellis, 
Procaratores  Ordinum,  et  Frincipum,  Cubicnlarii  antiqui  fuerant  in 
primo  loco,  tum  illi,  qai  emerunt  (sic)  nltimo  illi,  qni  venerant,  Acco- 
liti,  Clerici  CamerEe,  Anditores  cunt  Magistro  Palatii,  Barones,  Ora- 
tores,  Principea.  Inter  Oratores  ftiit  diisensio,  quia  unus  Orator 
Hispaniffi  voluit  esse  post  primnm  Francias,  cnjas  tanc  etant  trea,  et 
sic  volnit  habere  sab  ae  dnos  FraociEe,  sed  illi  non  volaerunt,  asiie- 
rentes  banc  disciplinam  ab  Oratore  Hispania  alias  datam  fuisae,  cnm 
essent  tres  Oratores  Hiapani^,  et  volaerunt  esse  simal  juDcti,  sec 
aliqno  moda  cedere  Oratori  Regis  Anglias,  qui  voluit  esae  post  primum, 
et  supra  duos  Hiapanoa;  sed  quia  Hiapaui  tunc  non  volaemnt,  prop- 
terea  nunc  legem,  quam  tulit,  patiatur,  aic  cesait,  et  receasit,  Decnun- 
qaamvolmtampliaacomparere ;  deindeMagistratusFloreDtiQUBomnes 
pedites,  Guardia  Pap£B  pedeatrea  cum  Capitano  Equestri  Boio,  Iiao- 
rentiua  Medicescamquinqnaginlapedeatribuasuis,  Macerii  Papiesex 
tantum,  alii  discurrerunt,  Hoatiarii.  Magister  tinus  CeremoDiarom, 
Subdiaconi  duo,  Datarius  superoamerariuB  a  sinistiis  In  habitu  Sub- 
diaconali,  Ctema  Catbedralis  cum  lumioaribus  ante  Sacramentnm, 
Clecicus  Camera,  Capelta  cum  lantema,  Corpus  Christi  aub  Balda- 
chino,  quod  Canonici  portamnt,  Cardinalea  omnea,  id  est  Diaconi  Prea- 
biteri  et  duo  Diaconi  aasiatentes,  Juvenea  centum  pedites;  ego  Epis- 
copus  Pisanrensis  Magister  Ceremoniamm,  et  assistentes ;  Papa  aub 
Baldacbino,  quod  Vexillifer,  et  Priores  Domini  portarunt  per  vices,  et 
prioresdicti  semper  pedites  nudo  capjte  aiitecessenint,duo  Cubicularii 
Don  capntiati  cum  Auditors  Rotai  de  Klitra,  Medici  duo  cum  Secre- 
tario,  TbeaauraiiuSjDiapensatorpecumarum  in  Popalo,Macerius  tinus 
cum  Umbella,  assistentes  Pnelati,  et  alii  Prtelati,  et  Togati,  et  ultimo 
IdilitesEquestres,  Guardia  Papffi;  etistefuit  ordo  procedendi  a  Porta 
ad  Ecclesiam  S.  Kepaiatie,  in  qua  via  fuerunt  per  me  ordinati  cives, 
qni  per  apatia,  nt  dixi,  custodirent,  ne  qoa  fierot  preasum,  sat  scanda- 
1am,  aat  mora,  at  solet  quandoque  a  Javenibus  Malieram  inspeehni- 
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bm.  Ponlifex  primo  sccepit  Regnam  in  capite,  qnod  cnm  graTBiftn 
in  media  ria  Ulo  depoato,  accepit  leve  Regnum,  et  deleetabatnreii 
in  quolibet  arcu  triumphali  cantaretar  nliqoid  in  laam  landem,  tt 
lirmabat  gresaani,  ut  omnia  aadiret,  et  intelligeret.  In  BcdMi 
S,  Repamtai  fait  snggsBtus  altna  ligneng,  ut  dixi ;  a  porta  aaqaaii 
Altare  elevatas  fnit,  sicnt  in  S.  Johanne  Lateranen 
lionia,  super  quern  snggeitam  soli  dob  Papam  factentes  Bscendimai, 
Populiu  auteni  remaiuit  inferins  hinc  inde  per  EccleBiam ;  ibi  Pqa 
Jiutias  solito  oravit,  et  tandem  Cardinale  de  Medicis  Diaconos.  qu 
erat  Archiepiscopns  FlorentiDus  in  Cappa  sua  rubes  cantante  v 
log,  et  orationem,  Papa  benediat  cum  indulgentia  plenaria,  et  ibi 
exnit  Plnviale,  et  accepit  Stolam  enper  rochetum,  et  delataa  est  is 
MoDBsteriom  S.  M.  Novellte,  ubi  non  eat  Eccleaiam  ingresHns,  ati 
recta  in  ffidea  ingreumi  eet,  popalo  indetiinenter  in  vitam  et  laoden 
PontificiB,  et  Uomua  suat  exclamaiite,  et  in  nocte  bombardie  EdneGm 
crepitontibus,  quia  ego  in  die  ac  ordinavi  propter  eqaos  noatriM,  ri 
multitudinem  mnlarum  timidarnm,  ne  propter  eiliceas  stratas  in  Tiil 
aliqni  caderent. 
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Magno  Dta,  per  la  cui  constante  legge, 
E  solto  el  cui  perpetoo  governo, 
Qnesto  Univerao  si  conBerra,  e  regge, 

Del  tutto  Creator,  che  dallo  etemo 
Pnnto  comandi  corra  el  tempo  labile. 
Come  rota  hria.  sa  fisso  pemo. 

Qaieto  sempre,  e  giammai  son  mntabile, 
Fai  e  mnti  ogni  cosa,  e  tutto  muove 
Da  te  fenno  Motore  infatigaliile. 

Ne  fuor  di  te  aknna  causa  tninve, 
Che  rimnoTa  a  fonaar  queata  materia, 
ATida  Mmpre  d'avnr  forme  auora 


w 

p 
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Kon  indigenzis,,  eoI  di  bontli  vera 
La  forma  forma  qaesta  flnente  opra, 
Bonta,  c)ie  sacza  invidia  o  mattda  eia- 

Qneata  bonta  sol  per  amor  s'adopra 
In  far  le  cose  a  gnisa  di  modello, 
Simile  alia  edificio  ch'  e  di  aopia. 

BeUissimo  Architetto  el  Mondo  bello, 
Fiogendo  prima  netla  etema  mente 
Fatt'  ai  questo  all"  imagine  di  qnello. 

Ciaacuna  parte  perfetta  eaistente 

Nel  giado  aao,  alto  SignoT,  comandi, 
Che  aaaolva  el  tutto  aucor  perFellameDle. 

Tu  gli  elementi  a'  propri  Inoghi  mandi, 
Legandoli  con  tal  propordane, 
Cbe  Ton  dall'  altra  non  disgiungi,  o  apandi 

Tral  foco  el  gttiaccio  ^  cognaziose, 
Cosi  temperi  insiame  il  molls  e'l  duro, 
Da  te  fatti  contrari  anno  nnione. 

CoBi  Hon  fugge  piu  leggiero  e  puro 
El  focD  in  alto,  ne  gi^  el  peao  affonda 
La  terra  in  basso  sotto  '1  centro  osoto. 

Per  la  tua  providenzia  fai,  b'  infonda 
L'anima  in  meiM  del  gran  corpo,  donda 
Conviene  in  tatti  e  membri  si  difTouda. 

CiA  che  si  mnove,  non  si  muove  allronda 
In  s)  bello  animale  ;  e  tre  nature 
Qneet'  anima  gentile  in  a^  nasconde. 

Le  due  pid  degne  piii  gentili  e  ■pure. 
Da  se  movendo,  due  gran  cerchi  fonno, 
In  m  medesme  ritomando  pore ; 

E  'ntomo  alia  profonda  mente  vanao. 
L'altra  vk  dritta  mossa  dall'  amore 
Di  far  gli  effetti,  che  da  lei  vita  anno. 

E  come  mnove  ae  questo  Motore 

Movendo  el  Cielo,  il  auo  moto  aimiglia, 
Come  le  membra  in  mezM  al  petto  el  core. 

Da  t^  primo  Fatto  la  vita  piglia 
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Ogn*  animale  ancor  di  minor  vita, 

Bench^  piik  vil ;  questa  e  pur  tua  famiglia. 

A  quest!  da  la  tua  bont^  infinita 
Curri  leggier  di  pure  faoco  adomi, 
Qoando  la  Terra  e'l  Ciel  gli  chiama  in  vitiw 

E  dipoi  adempiuti  e  mortal  giomi, 
La  tua  benigna  legge  allor  concede^ 
Che  il  curro  ciascun  monti,  et  a  te  tomi. 

Concedi,  o  Padre,  Talta  e  sacra  sede 
Monti  la  mente,  e  vegga  el  vivo  fonte, 
Fonte  ver  bene,  onde  ogni  ben  precede. 

Mostra  la  luce  vera  alia  mia  fronte, 
£  poich^  conosciuto  e  '1  tuo  bel  Sole, 
Dell*  Alma  ferma  in  lui  le  luci  pronte. 

Fuga  le  nebbie,  e  la  terrestre  mole 
Leva  da  me,  e  splendi  in  la  tua  luce ; 
Tu  se'  quel  sommo  ben,  che  ciascun  vnoik, 

A  te  dolce  riposo  si  conduce, 
£  te  come  suo  fin,  vede  ogni  pio ; 
Tu  se*  principio,  portatore,  e  duoe, 

La  vita,  e  '1  termin,  Tu  sol  Magno  Dio. 

HTMN 

Of  Lorenzo  d^  Medici. 
Obsat  Qod,  by  whose  determined  laws 
All  nature  moves  !  unceasing  cause, 

Whose  power  the  universe  controls ! 
Who  from  the  central  point  decreed 
That  time  his  rapid  flight  should  speed, 

As  round  th'  eternal  circle  rolls ! 

At  rest  Thyself,  yet  active  still, 

Thou  mak'st  and  changest  at  Thy  will ; 

Unmoved  alone,  Thou  movest  all ; 
Whilst  matter,  eager  to  assume 
New  forms,  from  Thee  awaits  its  doom, 

And  hastens  at  Thy  powerful  call. 


Firm  on  the  ductile  moss  imprest 
Whate'er  Thy  wisdom  deema  the  best 

ThoQ  fashion'st  with  anboQnded  love  i 
Whilst  all  the  wondering  eye  aurvejB 
Unfolds  to  reaaoR's  clearer  gaae 

The  nobler  Archetype  above. 
Revolved  in  Thy  eternal  mind, 
Whate'er  Thy  providence  design'd 

Its  primai  fashion  there  assamed ; 
Till  all  in  just  dependence  shown, 
All  future  change  to  Thee  foreknown, 

The  whole  in  full  perfection  bloom'd. 
Then  first  Thj  mightier  chain  was  bound 
The  struggling  elements  around. 

Till  each  assumed  its  destined  Bland : 
Thy  power  their  contmriea  controU'd, 
And  moist  and  dry,  and  heat  and  coM, 

Were  harmonized  at  Thy  command. 
Nor  scales  the  lire  th'  empyreal  height, 
Nor  links  the  earth's  incumbent  weight 

Beneath  the  central  darkness  deep ; 
But  temper'd  in  proportions  true, 
Eich  binding  each  in  order  due 

They  learn  their  destined  bounds  to  kc^p 
Diffused  through  all  the  mighty  whole, 
Thy  goodness  pours  the  living  soul 

That  actuates  each  remoter  part : 
Thy  energy  witli  ceaseless  force 
Impels  the  still  returning  course, 

As  'midst  the  limbs  the  heaving  hevt. 
From  Thee,  great  Author,  all  that  lives 
Its  stated  boon  of  life  receives, 

Ere  long  again  restored  to  thee ; 
Each  insect  too  minnte  to  name. 
Vet  owns  a  portion  of  thy  Home, 

Part  of  Thy  namenus  Saanly. 


Retplendent  cira  of  fieiy  glow 
From  realms  of  light  to  earth  below 

Thy  aaimnted  oflspriiig  beai; 
And  wheii  this  mortal  trial  ends, 
Again  the  glorious  cor  atteads 

To  wing  them  to  their  native  aphero. 
Gr&nl  then,  my  God,  that  rused  tublime,     ' 
My  Boul  the  arduous  heights  may  climb, 

And  gaze  upou  the  fount  of  light; 
Nor  ever  from  the  place  where  shines 
That  cloudless  sun  which  ne'er  declinei, 

fiemove  again  its  raptured  sight. 
Purge  thou,  my  Qod,  my  visual  ray; 
Baui«h  these  earthly  mista  away    . 

Great  centre  towards  which  all  thing*  tend  I 
In  Thee,  alone,  Eternal  Mind! 
The  good  their  final  refuge  Und, 

Of  aU,  Creator,  Guide,  and  End. 


No,  IV.     P.  92,  n.  44. 

iMheri  Opera,  torn.  i.  p.  1. 
ReeermtdUnmo  in  ChrUto  Patri,  lUtutriesimo  Domino,  Zhmi/H 
Alberto,  Magdeburg.  iteMoguatinea,    Ecdesiarum  Archiepisetqie 
Primati,  Marehioni  Brandthurg.  I^e.  Domino  juo  et  Pascori  M 
Ckriflo,  Venerabiiiter  metuendo  ac  graliosiseimo. 
Qratiam  Dei,  et  quicquid  potest  et  est. 
FiBOB  mihi,  Reverendieaime  in  Christo  Pater,  Princeps  illnstrisrime, 
quod  ego,  fes  hominnm,  tantnm  haheo  temeritatia,  nt  ad  culmeti  tna 
sublimitatis  ausus  fuerimcogitare  Epistolam;  testis  est  tnihlDominns 
Jesus,  quod  mesB  parvitatis  et  tnrpitudinis  mihi  consciua,  din  jam 
diatuli,  qnod  nunc  perfricta  fronte  perGcio,  pennotus  quatn  maxime 
officio  fideiitatis   meee,  qoam  T,  Beverendiaaimaa  Pat.  in  Christo 
debere  me  agnoECo;  dignetar  ilaque  tiia  interim  Celsitudo  ocnlnm 


ad  pulverem  nnum  inteadere,  et  votum  menm  pro  toa  pontificali 
dementia  intelligere. 

Circumfenintur  Indulgentiie  papalea,  sab  tno  piEeclaiissicio  titnlo, 
■d  fubricam  S.  Petri,  io  qnibus  noii  adeo  accuao  PrfEdicatornm 
exclamationea,  qnas  non  audivi,  sed  doleo  falaisfiimaa  intelligentias 
populi  ex  illis  conceptas,  qoas  vulgo  TindiqnBJacfant,Tidelicet,  ^aod 
crednnt  infelicea  anim»,  b!  literas  Indulgentiaram  redemerint, 
(pe  Gecnraa  esse  de  salute  sua.  Item,  qnod  AmmK  de  Pargatorio 
■tatim  evolent  nb!  coDtributioDem  in  cistam  conjeceiint.  Deiode, 
tantas  ease  has  gratias,  ut  nallum  sit  adeo  magnam  peccatum,  etiam 
(nt  aiunt)  si  per  impossibile  quia  Matreui  Dei  violasset,  quin  poaait 
Holvi.  Item,  quod  homo  per  istas  indulgentiaa  liber  sit  ab  omni 
posna  et  culpa. 

0  Decs  optime !  sic  erudiuntnr  Anims,  tois  cnris,  optime  Pater, 
commissfB,  ad  mortem,  et  fit  atqne  creseit  durissima  ratio  tibi 
reddenda  snpcr  omnibna  istis.  Idcirco  tacere  hiec  amplias  non 
potui,  non  enim  Et  homo  per  nllam  niDiiiiB  Episcopi  secama  de 
aalate,  cum  nee  per  gratiam  Dei  infasam  fiat  secnms,  sed  semper  in 
tdmore  et  tremore  jubet  noa  operari  salutem  nostram  Apostoloa.  Et 
justas,  inquit  Petnia,  vis  salvabitur.  Denique  tarn  arcta  est  vis, 
qoffi  dncit  ad  vitam,  ut  Dominus  per  Prophetas  Amos  et  Zachariam, 
salvandos  appellet  torres  raptos  de  incendio,  et  nbique  Dominus 
difficultatem  salatis  denuociat. 

Cnr  ergo  per  illas  falsae  veniarum  febulas  et  promissiones,  pr^di- 
catorea  earum  facinnt  popalum  secumm  et  sine  timore )  cam 
Indnlgentite  prorsus  nihil  boni  confeiant  Animabus  ad  salotem  aut 
sanctitatem,  Bed  tantummodo  ptenam  extemam,  olim  canoDice 
imponi  solitam,  anferant. 

Denique,  opera  pietatia  et  cbaritatia  sunt  in  infinitum  meliora 
indulgentiis,  et  tamen  biEC  non  tanta  pompa  nee  tonto  studio  pierdi- 
cant,  imo  propter  Veniss  pnedicandas  ilia  tacent,  cum  tamen 
omnium  Episcoporom  hoc  sit  officium  piimum  et  solum,  ut  populus 
Evangelium  discat,  et  charitatem  Christi,  nusquam  enim  prtecipit 
Christus  Indulgentiaa  pnedicari.  Qaantaa  ergo  horror  eat,  quantum 
pericolum,  Epiacopi,  ei  tacito  Evaiigelio,  non  nisi  atrepitus  in- 
dulgentiamm  permittat  in  populum  gnum  apargi,  et  has  plus  curet 
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qium  Bwigeliumt  noiuie  dicel  iJis  CbrisluB,  Cclantes  cnlicmi,  tl 
gluUentei  caaielum. 

Accedit  ad  hoc,  RarerendUsime  Pater  in  Domino,  qaod  in  Iiutno- 
tione  U1&  commisiarionim,  aub  T.  Revereadisninin  P.  nomine  ediU, 
dicitur  (utiqae  nine  T.  P.  RGVereDdisxims  et  Bcientia  et  consensi) 
nnun  principalium  gratiarum  esse  donum  illud  Dei  ineeatimabilc, 
quo  recoDciletur  homo  Deo,  et  oniQea  piEun  deleaotnr  Purgatoiii. 
Item,  quod  non  eit  oecessaria  contritio  his,  qai  Animas  vel  Con- 
feseion&Iia  ledimuct. 

Sed  quid  faciam,  opljme  Prssul  et  illnBtriBsime  Princepa,  nid 
qaod  per  Domiunm  Jesum  Christnm  T.  BeverendiMimam  P.  otem, 
qoateuna  ocolam  paternas  cune  digaetur  admitteie,  et  eandem 
Libellum  penitsa  t^illeie,  et  prsdicatoribus  veniaram  imponere 
aliam  pnedicandi  formam,  ne  fort^  aliqnis  tandem  exargat,  qni  editit 
Libellis,  et  illos,  et  Libellum  ilium  confutet,  ac  Tituperium  summom 
lUaatriBsimn  Tuce  Snblimitatis,  qaod  ego  vehementer  quidem  fieri, 
ibborroo,  et  tamen  futomm  timeo,  nisi  cito  Bnccunatnr. 

HiEc  meie  parvitatis  &delia  officia,  rugo,  tua  illaBtrisaima  gratia 
dignetuF  Bccipere,  animo  principali,  et  episcopali,  id  eat,  dementi*' 
■tma,  aicat  ?go  ea  exliibeo  co-rde  fidelissimo,  et'T.  ?■  Revereadisaima! 
deditisumo,  quando  et  ego  pars  ovilix  tui  sum.  Dominua  Jenu 
cuatodiat  T.  Reverendiseiman  P.  in  sternum,  Ameo. 


Ei  Wittemberga,  in  Vigil  ia  omr 


a  Sanctoroni, 


Si  T.  BavetendiBBim«e  P.  placet,  poterit  has  meM  Disputationes 
videre,  nt  intelligat,  qnam  dubia  rea  sit  Indulgentiaium  opinio,  qoam 
illi  at  ceriiaHimam  aeminant. 

T.  Reverendigsims  P. 

MaBTU(II8  LuTaBBUS,*] 


No.  T.     P.  96,  n.  46. 

Lutheri  Op.  torn.  i.  p.  160. 

I  £pi^ola  Imptratoris  Maximiliam  Aagtisti :  misea  ex  emiiieniu 
AngiuUniano,  Anno  bdxvjii.  De  contrcwrsiig  Luthen,  ad 
Leoaesi  X.  Pontificem  Romanum, 

Beatis3ime  Pater,  Domine  Reverendissime,  Accepimns  non  adeo 
maltoa  ante  dies,  quendam  Fratrem.  Augastimanum,  Maitinum 
Luthemm,  noDQullas  Conclusiones  in  materia  IndulgeutiaraiD,  sche- 
lastico  more  discotiendas,  disaeminasfe,  nee  nan  in  Concionibtu 
8nis  et  ea  de  re,  et  de  vi  Apostolicanim  Excommitnicationum  plnrima 
docui&ee,  in  quibns  damnosa  et  hieretica  pkcoque  videantcr  ;  atqaa 
ea  nunc  per  Magiatrum  Sacn  veatri  Palatii  notata  esse.  Quib  res 
nobis  eo  mogis  dii!p]icuit,  <jua  pertinacius  dictus  frater,  uL  edocti 
anmus,  doctrintB  sulb  inharere,  atqne  complurea  errorum  saorom 
Defenaores  et  Patranes,  etiam  potentea,  coni^eqtiiittta  esae  dicitor. 

Vemm,  cnm  auspectffi  adsertiones,  et  periculoaa  dogmata  a  nemine 
meliaa,  lectins  et  verias  dijudicari  qneant,  quam  a  Beatitudine 
vestra,  qum  aola,  nt  potest,  ita  debet,  vanamm  quasatiooDm, 
sophiaticarum  rationum,  et  Terbosanim  contentionum  sutores  com- 
pascera,  qnibns  pastilentiores  Chrifitiante  pietati  null;  eontigenmt, 
hue  tantnnt  apectaotes,  ut  quod  ipsi  didicerunt,  id  solum  habeatnr 
in  precio,  quod  proseatia  secoli,  et  eniditorum  consensus,  et  pie 
sntea  in  Christo  defunctomm  Candida  et  aolida  doctrina  comprobat. 

Eitat  pervetBfltum  PontiGcii  Senatua  Decretnm,  de  consfitoendis 
Doctoiibna,  in  quo  de  sopbistica  ouaquam  unqusm  qnicquam  cautom 
est,  nisi  quod  ista  in  Decretis  vocantur  in  dabium,  utrum  faa  sit,  ea 
discere  nee  ne,  atque  horam  studium  a  tnaltis  et  magnis  antcribua 
improbatur.  Cur  igitur,  quod  Pontilicum  autoritas  jussit,  negligitur, 
et  de  quo  dubitatum,  imo  improbatum  est,  id  solum  recipitar, 
uecesse  est  anterdum  halJncinari,  aomniaie  et  c^cutire  Magiatros 
ialos,  quibos  debetnr,  quod  con  solum  hactenus  Doctores  ab  Eceleaia 
recepti  solidiorea  non  lecti,  sed  pterique  depravati  aunt,  atque  mulili 

T^icemna  iia  Autotibua  pullulasse  longe  plurea,  qnam  unquam 
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damnatu  fniise  hnreiet.  Tsc«niiu  RancliliDiaiiaiu  utCunfttioBOB,  ' 
•t  nunc  pimentem  banc  periculosiuimom  de  Indnlgeotiu  slqu 
ceiUDns  Apoatolicii  diK^ptationem,  hu  pemiciosis  Aatoribui  ig 
mDudom  emanaue :  Qnibii*  niri  Beatiludinis  vestne  et  Rerereodiv)- 
monim  Pstniin  aatontu  legem  finemque  imposuerit,  brevi  dm 
•olam  imperiUD  impouent  mulLitudim,  sedet  Principam  virommsbi 
uuam  et  faTorem  in  matiuni  pemiciem  cotnpiuabuiit.  Qnibni, 
eomuTentibus  ocalis  canipua  apertuB  atqoe  liber  dimltlstiir,  fatDrun 
Mt,  ut  qaod  omniam  maxime  id  Totu  habent,  at  pro  optimii  « 
■anctusitiiU  Doctoribos  istomm  Demas  pnc  ocolis  habere  cogalnr 
totui  mundiu. 

Hate  pro  gmgalari  noitra  in  sedem  Apostolicam  reverentia  Beoltlo- 
diui  TBatiTB  ugnificavimua,  nt  gSnceritaa  Christiana,  ha jasmodi  leiiK- 
nriis  DispntationiboB  et  captiasis  Argumentia,  nou  liedatar  el 
Ksndaliietur.  Nos  enim  qaidquid  saper  his  saiicle  stataerit  b 
Imperio  Doatro,  ad  laadem  et  honorem  Dei  omnipotentis,  et  Qiritii 
fidelium  lolutem,  ab  omnibuB  observdri  faciemns.  Datum  in  ciTitita 
nostra  imperiali  Aagosta,  die  qniuta  mensia  Aognsti,  Anno  mdxthIi 
R^Donim  nottrorum,  Romam   tricesimo  lertio,    Hni^ariK  thi 


No.  VI.     P.  136,  n.  88. 
THuino,  Italia  liberata  da'  GoUAi,  lib.  xn. 

AKcaoavi  volju  dir,  quel  die  mi  dine 
Un  amicit  di  dia,  ch'  tra  prvfeta, 
Di  alciuii  Papi,  che  verranu  a!  manda 
E  qneste  for  le  me  parole  (Spesse 

La  Bide  in  cui  stdete,  11  maggiwi  Pitrn, 
Uaurpata  sarit  da  tai  paGturi 
Che  God  vergogna  etema  al  chriManesnUi 
Ch'  avarina,  luimia,  «  Tyrannia 
Faran  ne'  petti  Ihf  I'ultima  pruova, 
Et  haian  tutti  e  lar  pen^cri  tntinti 
Ad  aggvandire  i  auoi  baslardi,  <  darii 
Dacadi,  <  sigiiBirie,  tarre,  i  paeai. 


E  cuucifdere  aochur  a 
Prelatare  <  capdli  a  i  Iwr  cynedi, 
E  a  i  prwpinqui  de  la  lur  bogascie  ; 
E  vender  veao»vaiii,  (  beoeficij 
Affici,  *  privilegi,  t  digmtadi, 
E  8a>UeTar  li  infomi,  e  per  denari 
Bsmpere,  t  diepenaar  tutte  le  Itggi 
Diviae,  <  bnone,  c  con  servar  mai  fede 
E  tra  veneni  t  tradimenti,  et  altre 
Male  arti  Imr  menar  tutla  la  vita  ; 
£  seminar  tra  i  principi  Chriatiani 
Tanti  acaduli  t  risse,  <  taote  guerre 
Che  faian  grand!  i  Saraceni  t  i  Turchip 
E  totti  li  awersari  de  la  feda  ; 
Ma  la  lur  vita  scelereta  t  lorda 
Fia  coDusciuta  a1  (in  dal  mondu  erranta 
nnda  Cwtregera  tattu  '1  gsvemw 
De  i  inal  guidati  populi  di  Chiiata. 


No.  Til,     P.  189,  n.  140. 

From  the  origmal  m  lUe  Cottontan  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum, 

Fiiell.  B.  3.  2ia  b. 

Reverbndcsbike  Pater  et  Domine,  Domine  mi  ac  benefactor  singn- 

laris,  post  humillimas  com mendati ones.      Nonnullia  meia  litteria  ad 

vestram  R.  D.  scriptis,  satis  copiose  ma  significasse  arbitror  ingans 

Sanctissimi  Domini  nostri  deaidarium  ad  pacem  inter  cuncloa  chtis- 

tianos  principes  umvenialeniCDmponendain,inaiqne  DonejuiiSancti- 

tatisco&siliom  quod  Gallico  Begi  hac  de  cansa  tanqtiam  sibi  in  mentem 

venisset  proponendum  decreverat ;  sperans  non  difficulter  Bucceasn- 

rum  quod  aaluberrimnm  eventn  foret  atqua  in  ea  re,  viam  a  me 

cogitatam  quam  maxime  probaos,  nostrum   consilium   tsnquam  a 

semetipso  proveniena,   postea   Pontifax    ipse,   per    Illastrissimum 

I      Urbini  Ducem,  opportune  secreteqae  ad  prefatam  Gallicum  Begem 

I     defeni  curavit,  a  qua  uuper  plenum  accepit  lesponaum,  mentem 

I  VOL.  II.  E  E 

L 
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Bti]ne  «JDi  volantslem  plaDe  indicaiu,  ut  abande  V,  B. 
SilvBStni  Dario  percipiet.  Quomobrem  Sanctissimm  D.  N.  b1> 
injaniit,  ut  per  celerem  curBorem,  ve«tram  R.  D.  ejiu  ooO* 
rogarem,  oh(«E(arerque,  utqnam  citiasime  ejusrespoiuainhdiHcnT 
Nam  verbis  ullie  explicare  Dunqnam  BrdeBtissimQiti  ante  SandiUn 
deiiderium  poB»em,  quo  afficietur  donM  rescripserit  ipsa  V.  B.  qW 
Rieo  etiam  nomine  proptorea  obsecratam  velim  at  hnic  tanto  FsB'' 
ficia  voto  Batisfacere  digD«luT. 

Super  piivalionem  CardioaliH  Uadriani  tends  od 
lileiis  sigaiRcavi  perplexum  SaoctiSBimi  D.  NT. 
trepidationis  causos  ;  quamvis  in  sententia  ee  peniaMre  nffinr"^ 
et  ad  poatremum  non  defore  dicaret,  quin  iUnm  ad 
Dathanieuais  HeBignalionem  compellat ;  id  quod  ah  ejoB  I 
Sffipisaime  et  quotidie  pene  mihi  confirmntur.  Peljcissime  -raW 
eadem  V.  R.  D.  cni  me  iterum  hnmilliriie  coiamendo.  Homaa 
Junii,  UD.xvnc.V.R.  D, 

Revereodisaimo  in  Christa  Patri  et  Dam.  D.  Thomffi,  SanctnCe 
Pre«b.  Card.  &c.  ac  Sedia  Apost.  Legato. 

Humill.  snus  Sil.  Ep.  Wigoi 

No.  VIII.     P.  191. 

From  the  Coltonian  MSS.  in  the  Britiah  Muieum.      VitetL  fl.fi 

p.  226. 
CiiH  nupsr  Sanctissimus  Dominns  noeter  Leo  Papa  decimng  Grcc 
Uominici  sibi  a  Deo  commiasi,  tamquam  bonus  pastor  patemv 
Bolicitudinemgerens,  et  tranquillitatera  ac  pacem  omnium  chrisliM* 
rum  principum  mira  cordis  affectione  deaiderans,  videns  insqHf 
immanissimoi  Turchasvelut  Lupos  rapaeea  ad  dispergendas  Onsd 
ad  Gregis  Dominici  intemecionem  paratoi  imminere,  nisi  pastwi 
Vigilantia  et  Diligentiaa  ChristianoruminvasioneabocuJo  ~ 
areeantnr  et  lepellantur.priesertini  cum  nuper  eomndem  TurcharM 
Tyranai  vires  et  potentia  eousque  creverint  ut  deleto  Sultano  niii  I 
toto  Mamaluchomm  exercitn,  tola  Syria  et  Egipto  cum  onmib*  \ 
provinciis  dicto  Sultano  quondam  subjectis  sit  potitue,  et  nunc  and 
aiia  cura  probe  solntna  et  liber,  nil  aliudmoliri  qaam  ChristiAnonB 
rfdibuB  et  sanguini  inhiare  videtur.  ConsideraiiBpimterea  qutecii^l 
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ifltknammprincipiunquunteriieniiiiembiliterpoUuapugDarequam 
n  Tarchanim  feiilali  resistere  eosque  adoiiri  retrooclix  tem- 
s  Toluerunt,  tot  Regna  a  Turcliis  et  Saracenk  ante  hue  tempom 

ccnpata,  coiDquinata,  et.  fcednta  fuenint,  pastorali  officio  saa  coo- 
e  puUvit  ut  ChriBtianos  prindpes  omnes  Gontra  Tarchas  pugnare 

tt  eoeceptaa  injurias  ulcisci  hortaretor.  Et  cam  hoc  commoda  lieri 
D  posse  idem  Sanctissimua  Domlnua  Doater  prospiceret,  nisi  prins 
ipgi  principes  Christiaui  inter  se  pacem  haiienles,  de  commani  hoste 
piopellendo  cogitareat,  ac  unitis  animia  et  viribus  gladium  quern  eis 
divina  Majestaa  ad  vindictain  maloram  tribuit,  in  Tarchaa,  qui 
Balvatorem  ChrUtnin  vercm  Deum  esse  abneganteB  Legem  Evangeli' 
cam  evertere  atqne  extirpare  conantnr  eripera  vellent.  Ac  prupterea 
idem  SaDctiasimas  Di^minas  noater,  babita  super  hoc  cam  Saiict^ 
Komanw  Ecclesim  CardinalibuH  mataia  deliberatioae,  Reges,  prin- 
cipes et  potentattts  Christianos,  nee  non  Respublicas,  conmninitales, 
cattercaqaa  Chiisti  fidelea,  qninqaenales  treugas  et  indacias  (ne  tam 
necesaaria  aut  salatifera  Expeditio  in  Torchaa  aliqno  impediments 
differatur,  Bed  potiuB  debitum  et  oplatnin  exitnm  conaeqnatiir)  suBci- 
pere  ait  hortatux,  atque  easdem  anno  Incarnationia  DominiciB 
milleeimo  quingentesimo  decimo  aepfimo,  sexto  Idus  Mattis  pnbli- 
cavitj  Chriatianoa  et  cietei'os  predictos  hortans  per  vim  Misericordix 
Domini  nustri  Jean  Christi,  et  per  passionem  qna  nos  redemit,  et  per 
Jndiciam  extremum  quod  tmusquiaqne  secundum  opera  sua,  eat 
accepturna,  et  per  spem  Vitffi  teternre  quam  repromiait  Dens  dili- 
gentibna  se,  nt  hnjasmodi  treugia  et  induciia  dnrantibas,  in  Carjtate 
mutua  et  amoris  et  beneyolentiie  nnione  peraiatentea,  ab  omni 
proraus  abatineant  offensiane,  ot  tam  sancte  contra  nefandissimos 
Tnrchaa  Expeditioni,  omni  prorsaa  meta  et  auspitione  cessantibus, 
intendere  poesint,  ad  qnas  qnidem  inducias  aive  trengaa  acceptandas 
et  ratilicandas,  dominua  SanctiaeimuB  Dominus  noster  noa  non  solum 
suis  litteria  verum  etiam  per  Reverendissimoa  in  Christo  patres 
Thomam  Sanctra  Ceciliie  et  Latirentium  Sancti  Thoms  in  Parione 
titnlarum  presbiteroa  Cardinaies  et  ad  hoc  nostrum  Regnnm  de 
latere  domini  SanctJssimi  Domini  noatri  legatoa  requisiverit  et  bor- 
tatiia  fuerit.  Noa  igitur,  tanquam  Sanctee  Romans  Ecclesix  et 
■edis  Apaatolicte  Filius  obsequentisaimua,  nee  non  houorem  ejusdem 
cordi  semper  habentea,  eamqae  pro  viribaa  et  opibus  nostri 
be2 
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defendere,  ac  tancliraimEe  ejaidem  Apostolics  aedia  rooiutii  il 
exhortetianibua  ocqaieuere  pustiuimi,  dictaa  qninqnennaleB  tn^ 
seu  induciaa  qnantam  ad  noB  attinet  arceptaudas  TBtificandv  t 
apprabandaa  daximug,  ac  easdem  per  prSBentes  acceptamoB,  ntii' 
c^muR,  fit  approbamua  :  ProteelAnleB  nihilominiis  et  per  pr 
declaranten,  quod  per  dictarum  quinqnennalium  treuganim  M 
inducianuu  acceptaUonem,  ratificalioaem,  %va  appnibatjonem,  i 
alim  LigtB,  AmicitiU,  eeu  confederatiDiiibuB  cum  qnibmcimfii 
Hegibus,  PrincipibuB  ChiiBtianis,  Doiuiuia  aive  Comitibus  anteliK 
per  noB  initis,  aut  ab  aliqao  seu  aliquibns  aiticulo  sea  articaliii 
aliqna  dictarum  Ligarum,  ArDicitiarum  mu  confederationmn  am 
prebeoso  sea  comprehensis,  recedere  vel  in  aliqao  derogare  nulla  moii 
intendimus,  std  easdenv  Amicitiaa,  Ligaa,  et  Confederationes  cia 
HegibuB  quibuaconque,  Principibus,  Domiuii,  Comitibosqne  nt  pff- 
fertar  factaa,  ac  omiiia  et  aingala  capitnla  contenta  ia  eiadcm  in  W 
pteno  robore  et  effectu  permaaere  volumuB  el  declaiaimu.    QaM) 


No.  IX.     P.  219,  u.  161. 

From  Che  Cottmian  MSS.  in  the  Britiih  Mmeum,      ViteU.  i.  ^ 

p.  111. 

Pope't  Sentence  againa  Martin  Lv/lher,  piMished  ta  £oniJMi. 

The  xij  daje  of  Mafe  in  the  yeare  of  oar  Lord  lfi21,  and  in  tlu 
thirteenth  yeare  of  the  Reigne  of  our  Soveraigne  Lord  Kinge  Heiuj 
the  eighte  of  that  Name,  the  I^ord  Thomas  Wolaey,  by  the  grace  li 
Qod  Legate  de  Latere,  Cardinal  of  Sainct  Cecelj  and  A  rchbiBhop  of 
Yorke,  came  nnto  Saint  Paniea  Churche  of  London,  with  the  mort 
parte  of  the  Byshops  of  the  Realme,  where  he  waa  received  with 
procession,  and  sensid  by  Mr.  Richard  Pace,  then  beings  Osane  d 
the  said  Church.  After  which  ceremonies  done,  there  were  foo 
Doctors  that  bare  a  canope  of  clolh  of  gold  over  him  goinge  t«  tlH 
Highe  Alter,  where  he  made  his  ohlacion  ;  which  done,  hee  pm- 
ceeded  forth  as  abovesaid  to  the  Crosse  in  Paulea  Church  Yesid) 
where  was  ordeined  a  scaffold  for  the  aame  cause,  and  he,  mMiiy 
under  hia  cloth  of  estate  which  was  ordeiEed  for  him,  hia  two  c 
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e  «de  of  him ;  on  his  right  hind  sittioge  on  the  pkce  where 
;t  his  feete,  the  Pope's  embassador,  and  neste  him  the  Arch- 
shop  of  Canterbury  :  on  his  left  band  the  Emperor's  Embassador, 
e  him  the  Bjshap  of  Dnresme,  and  all  the  other  Byshops 
with  other  noble  prelates  sate  on  twos  formes  onteright  forthe,  and 
ther  the  Byabop  of  Rochester  made  a  sermon,  by  the  consentinge  of 
the  whole  clergie  of  England,  by  the  commandement  of  the  Pope, 
against  one  Martinus  Eleuthereas,  and  all  his  workes,  because  hep 
erred  sore,  and  spake  against  the  hollie  faithe ;  and  denounced  them 
accursed  uhich  kept  atue  of  his  bookes,  and  there  were  manie 
burned  in  the  said  church  yeard  of  his  said  bookes  duringe  the  ser- 
mon, which  ended,  my  Lord  Cardinall  went  home  to  dinner  with 
all  the  othel  prelates. 


No.  X.     P.  232. 
Sj/meri  Fcedera,  torn,  vi.  par.  i.  p.  Ifl9. 

Sulla  pro  Tiiulo  Defemorii  Fidei. 

Leo  Episcopus  Sereia  Sertmvm  Dei,  Carissimo  in  Christo  Filio, 
~  )  Atifflue  Begi,  Fidei  Defensori,   Salutem  et  Apostolicam 

enedictionem. 

Ex  supenue  dispositionis  arbitrio,  licet  imparibus  meritis,  Univer- 
Fulia  Ecclesiffi  Regimini  Prfsstdentes,  ad  hoc  cordis  noatri  longe 
lateque  diffnndimas  cogitatus,  at  Fides  Catholica,  sine  qua  nemo 
proficit  ad  Salutem,  continuum  suacipiat  Inciementam,  et  ut  ea, 
qnie  pro  cohibendis  conatihus  Ilium  deprimere  aut  pravis  mendaci- 
busque  comentis  pervertere  et  denigraje  molientium,  Sana  Christj 
Fidelinm,  prtBBertim  Dignitate  Begali  Fulgentium,  Doclrina  sunt 
dispoailA,  continuis  perficiant  Incrementis,  Partes  noatri  Ministerii 
et  Operam  impendimus  efficaces. 

Et,  sicnt  alii  Romani  Pontifices,  Prasdecessores  nostri,  Catholicoa 
Frincipea  (praut  Rerum  et  Temporum  qualitaa  exigehat)  specialibuE 
favoribua  prosequi  conaueverunt,  illos  pccesertim,  qui  procellosia 
temporibus,  et  lapida  Sctamaticornm  et  Hmreticamm  fervente  per- 
fidia,  non  Bolam  in  Fidei  Serenitate  et  Devotions  illihata  Sacro- 
■SDCtES  Romance  Ecclesiv  immohiles  peistiterant    Temm  etiom, 


:  I 
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tanqiiam  ipsius  Ecc^.esise  legitimi  Filii,  ac  fortissimi  \thlets,  Sdi'j 
niaticonim  et  Heereticonim  insanis  Faroribus  spiritnaliter  et  tempt- 
raliter  se  opposuenint ;  ita  etiam  nos  MajesUUem  tuam,  propts 
Fxcelsa  et  Immortalia  ejus  erga  Nos  et  hanc  Sanctam  Sedem,ii| 
qua,  Permissione  Divina,  sedemus,  opera  et  gesta,  condignisc'l 
immortalibus  preeconiis  et  laudibns  efferre  desideramns,  ac  ea  ali 
concedere  propter  quse  invigilare  debeat  a  Grege  Dominico  Lapo 
arcere,  et  putida  membra,  quae  Mysticnm  Christi  Corpus  infiduit 
ferro  et  material!  gladio  abscindere,  et  nntantium  corda  Fideliumii 
Fidei  soliditate  confirmare. 

Sane  cum  nuper  Dilectns  Filius  Johannes  Clerky  Majestatis  tm 
apud  Nos  Orator,  in  Consistorio  nostro,  coram  Venerabilibus  F» 
tribus  nostris Sanct^Romanse  Ecclesiee  Cardinalibns^  et  complnnb* 
aliis  RomansB  Curiee  Prselatis,  Libmmy  quern  Majestaa  tua,  charitate 
quse  omnia  sedulo  et  nihil  perperam  agit,  Fideiqne  Catholics  v^ 
accensa,  ac  Devotionis  erga  Nos  et  hanc  Sanctam  Sedem  fervoR 
inflammata,  contra  Errores  diversorum  Hsereticorum,  ssepius  ab  bx 
Sancta  Sede  Damnatos,  nuperque  per  Martinum  Ltstherum  snsci- 
tatos  et  innovatos,  tanquam  nobile  ac  salutare  quoddam  antidotno, 
composuit.  Nobis    examinandum,  et    deinde    Auctoritate   nostn 
approbandum,  obtulisset,  ac  luculenta  Oratione    sua  exposnisset, 
Majestatem   ttiam   paratam  ac  dispositam  esse  ut,  quemadmodoiB 
veris  Rationibus  ac  irrefragabilibus  Sacrse  Scripturse  et  Sanctonm 
Patrum  Auctocitatibus  notorios  Errores  ejuadera  Marlini  confota-l 
verat,  ita  etiam  omnes  eos  sequi  et  defensare  prsBsumentes  totiiB 
Regni  sui  viribus  et  armis  persequatur  : 

Nosque  ejus  lAbri  admirabilem  quandam  et  coelestis  Gratia  ton 
conspersam,  Doctrinam  diligenter  accurateque  introspeximus,  Omni- 
potenti  Deo,  a  quo  omne  Datum  optimum  et  omne  Donum  perfec- 
tum  est,  immensas  Gratias  egimus,  qui  optimam  et  ad  omne  bonuffi 
inclinatam  mentem  tuam  inspirare,  eique  tantam  Gratiam  supers^ 
infundere  dignatus  fuit,  ut  ea  scriberes  quibus  Sanctam  ejus  Fidem 
contra  novum  Errorum  Damnatorum  hujusmodi  Suscitatorem  de- 
fenderes,  ac  reliquos  Reges  et  Principes  Christianos  tuo  exempic 
invitares  ut  ipsi  etiam  Orthodoxse  Fidei  et  Evangelicae  Veritati,  ii 
periculum  et  discrimen  adductse,  omni  ope  sua  adesse  opportuneqii« 
l.ivere  vellent;  sequum  autem  esse  censentes  eos,  qui  pro  Fidei 


■.  Cbristi  hujuamodi  Defensione  pios  Labores  snseepemnt,  onrnl  Lauds 
ct  Honore  affloere  ;  Volenteaqus  non  aolum  ea,  qas  Mnjestas  tua 
coDtra  eandem  Maiiinum  Lulherwn  abgolDtissima  Doctrina  nee 
muioii  Eloquentia  scripait,  condigziia  laudibus  extollere  ac  moguifi- 
care,  Auctoritateqce  nuetra  apjirobare  et  conBrmare,  sed  etiam 
Majestatem  ipeam  lali  Houore  et  Tituio  deeorare,  nt  nostria  ac 
perpetaia  futuris  temporibus  Chriati  Fideles  omnea  intelligant 
quam  gratum  acceptumque  Nobis  faerit  Majestatis  turn  munus, 
hoc  prKEBitim  tempore  nobis  oblatnm ; 

Nob  qni  Petri,  quem  Chriatus,  in  coslum  ascensunia,  Vicarium 
aunm  in  Terria  reliquit,  et  cui  curam  Gregis  sui  commiait,  veri  Sue- 
cessores  aumue,  et  in  hac  Sancta  Sede,  a  qua  omneE  Dignitates  ac 
Tituli  emaoant,  Eederaus,habita  super  his  cum  eiadem  Fratribus  noa- 
tria  matnia  Deliberatione,  de  eonim  uDaDimi  Consilio  et  Asiensu, 
Majegtoti  tux  Titulum  hunc  (videlicet)  Fidei  Defensomm  donara 
decrevimua,  pront  Te  tali  Tituio  per  Prceseutea  inaiguimua  \  Man- 
dantes  onmibua  Christi  Fidelibna  ut  Majestatem  tvatn  hoc  Tituio 
nominent,  et  cum  ad  earn  acribent,  post  Dictionem  Regi  adjmigant 
FlD£l  DurENaOHi. 

Et  profecto,  hnjua  Tituli  escellentia  et  dignitate  ac  singokribus 
MeritiBtuiadiligent«rperpecaiBetcoTiKideratis,  nullum  nec]ue  dignlua 
neque  MajeXati  tws  conveuientiua  nomen  excugitare  potuisaemus, 
quod  quotiena  aodiea  aut  legea,  totiens  proprifB  Virtutis  optimique 
Meiiti  tui  recordaberia ;  nee  hujuamodi  Tituio  intumeacea  vel  in 
Buperbiam  elevaherisj  aed  aolita  tua  Pmdentia  hnmilior,  et  in  Fids 
Chriati  BC  Devotiooe  hujua  Sanctte  Sedis,  a  qua  enatotos  fueris, 
fortioret  conatantior  evades,  ac  in  Domino  bonorum  omnium  Largi- 
tore  lastaberis  perpetuam  hoc  et  immortale  Glorias  tuie  Monumentum 
Posteria  tuia  relinqnere,  iltiaque  viam  oatfndere  ut,  si  tali  Titulu  ipei 
qaoque  inaigniri  optabuat,  talia  etiam  Opera  eflicere,  pniclaraquB 
Majestatis  tvix  Vestigia  sequi  atudeant,  quam,  prout  de  Nobia  et 
dicta  Sede  optime  merita  eat,  una  cum  Uxore  et  Filiia,  ac  omnibus 
qui  a.  Te  et  ah  Illia  nascentnr,  Dostta  Beuedictioue,  in  Nomine  ilUua, 
a  quo  Ulam  concedendi  Poteataa  Nobis  data  est,  larga  et  liberall 
Manu  Benediceutea,  Altiaaimura  ilium,  qui  diidt,  per  life  Btges 
regnant  et  Prindpes  imperant,  et  in  cajua  manu  Corda  mint  Reguta, 
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ejusqae  Devotionem  multi plica t,  ac  pnedanH  pro  Sanct«  FidftEwf 
ita  illiutret,  ac  loli  Orbi  Teiraruin  conspicuam  reddat  Qt  JodJcio  1 
quixl  de  ipsa  fecimua,  earn  Um  icsigDi  Titalo  decorantes,  a 
falgam  aul  Tanuin  judicari  posait ;  Demum,  mortalis  hQJat  Till  I 
finito  Curriculo,  lempiternai  iIliui01oruBCOiiBort«inatqueparticipnl 
leddat. 

Dat.  Bomm  apnd  Sanctum  Petrmn,  Anno  Incamationig  Dominitt  I 
Milleiiino,  QuingeotesiQiQ,  Vigesimo  Primo,  Quitito  IdosOebibail 
Pontificatiu  noatii  anno  Nono. 


Eoo  Leo  Dkoikus,  GathoUci 

Locia  Signi, 

Ego  fi.  Epis.  Ostien,  Card.  S. 

Ego  N.  Card,  de  Flbco  Episc.  Albn. 

Ego  A.  EpUc.  TuEcuI.  de  Fameaiis. 

Ego  Epiac.  A.  Alban. 

Ego  P.  Tit.  S.  Euaebii  Presbyt.  Card, 

Ego  A.  Tit.  8.  Maria  in  Transtjbecim  Preabyt.  Car.  Bonon. 

Ego  Laur.  Tit,  Sanctorum  Quatngr  Coronatorum  Preabyt.  Cni 
manu  propria. 

Ego  Jo.  Do.  Tit.  S.  Jo.  an,  Por.  Lat.  Preabyt.  Cardin.  Recantta 
mann  propria. 

Ego  A.  Tit.  S.  Prisce.  Preabyt.  Card,  de  Valle  mann  propria. 

Ego  Jo,  Bap.  Tit.  S,  ApoUinaria  Presbyt  Card.  Cavallicen. 

Ego  S,  Tit.  S.  Cyriaci  in  Thermia  Preabyt.  Car.  Comen. 

EgoD.  Tit.  S,  Clementis  Preabyt.  Car.  JacobinnB, 

Ego  L.  Tit.  S,  AnoBtaaite  Preabyt.  Car,  Caropegius. 

Ego  F.  Ponzettna,  Tit.  S.  Pancratii  Preabyt.  Car. 

Ego  G.Tit.  S.  Marcelli  Car.  Preabyt.  de  Vic. 

Ego  F.  Armellinus  Medicea,  Tit.  S.  Callifiti  Presbyt.  Car, 

Ego  Tho.  Tit.  S.  Xlati,  Card.  Preabyt. 

Ego  E,  Tit,  S,  Mattbcei  Preabyt.  Card. 

Ego  Ch.  Tit.  Maries  Ara^  Cceli,  Preabyt,  Car, 

Ego  F,  8,  Marine  in  Coamedin,  Diacon,  Car.  Urainus.  manu  prop. 

Ego  P,  S.  Eustachii  Diaconna,  Car.  mann  propri; 


Ego  Alex.  S 


it  et  Bocchi  Diacon.  Car,  Ciesariniia.  i 


nprop. 


Ego  Jo.  &S,  Cosnue  et  Dam.  Diac.  Car.  de  Salviati«.  manu  prop. 


Ego  N.  S.  Viti  et  Mod.  Diacon,  Car.  Itodulphus.  maau  prop. 
Ego  Her.  S.  Agatlue  DUcontu  Car.  de  Bsngon.  maiiu  prop. 
Ego  Aug.  S.  Hodriani  Diaconus  Car.  TrivultiuB.  manu  prop. 
Ego  F.  S.  MarisB  in  Portion  Car.  Piianus,  manu  propriil. 
Locns  Sigilli. 

H.   DE    COUITIBUS. 

£zplicado  Nominian,  Tilulorum,  et  JPamilianaa,  mprascriptonm 
subtcribentiam. 

Epiecopi  Cardinales. 
Bemardinus  Carvaial  Hispanns,  Bpiscopus   Ostien.     Cardinaliii 
Bancts  Cnicia. 

Nidiolaaa  Canlinalia  de  Flisco,  Episcopus  Albn. 
Alexander  Eplscopus  Tasculanua  de-  Fameeiis. 
Antomos  de  Moote  Sancti  Sabini,  Episcopus  Albanua. 

Pres/iyteri  CardinaUa. 

Petma  de  Accoltis,  Titnli  Sancti  Ensebii,  PteBbyter  Cardinalis. 

Achilles  de  Crassis,  Tituli  Sonets  Maiiae  trans  Tyberim  Pieabjter 
Cardinalis  Bononicn. 

Laurentioa  Puccins,  Tituli  Sanctorum  quatnor  Coronatorura  Prea- 
bytet  CardlnoIIa. 

JohanneB  Dominicua  de  Cupis,  Titnli  Sancti  Jobannis  ant«  Poitam. 
Latinam  Presbyter  Cardinalia  Recanaten. 

Andreas  de  Valle,  Tituli  Sanctte  Priacaj  Presbyter  Cardinalis  de 
Valle. 

Jo.  Baptiata  Palavicinns,  Titnli  Sancti  Apollinaris  Presbyter  Car- 
dinalis Cftvallicen. 

Scarramnccia  TnTnltiua,  Titnli  Sancti  Cyriaci  in  Thermis,  Pres- 
byter Cardinalis  Comensis. 

Dominicua  Jacobatiua,  Tituli  Sancti  Cleraentis,  Presbyter  Cardi- 
nalis Jacobinna. 

Lanrentius  Campegius,  Tituli  Sanctte  Anastasia,  Presbyter  Car- 
dinalis Campegins. 

Perdinandua  Poniettus,  Tituli  Sancti  Pancratii,  Presbyter  Car- 
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Gullielmua  RaymQnduB  de  VicoB  Tituli  SoneU  Marcelli  C 
nalis  Presbyter  da  Vic. 

FroDcUcus  ArmellinDi  Medices,  Tituli  Saocti  CaJisti,  ] 
Cdrdinalii. 

Fraler  Thomas  de  Vio,  Tituli  Sancti  Xiati,  PresbyteT  CardinaliJ 

Fnitei  ^gidiu  Viteibensis,  Titoli  S&ucli  Mattbitc,  PresbjrtsrO 
dinnlis. 

Frater  Chrietaphorus  HumiUius,  Tituli  Sanctie  Morise  de  A 
Presbjter  Caidinalis. 

Diacotti  Carditio/et. 

Franciattns  tJrsinua,  SaDclK  Manx  in  CoBmediD  Diaconiu  C 
dinalis,  Urainns. 

Panlus  de  Cxae,  Sancti  Euatachii,  DiacoDDB  Cardinalis. 

Alexander  Cfesurinos  Sanctorum  Sergii  et  Bacchi  DiaconnsC 
dinalis  CseBBiinus. 

Johannes  Salvialua,  Sanctomcn  Coauue  et  Damianl  Disconus  C 
dinalis  de  Salviatie. 

NicholauB   Rodulpbua  Sanctorum  Vili   et  Modesti  in  MoceUo 
DiacoQua  Cardinalia  Kodulphns. 

Hercules  Comes  de  RaDgocibus,  SanctEe  Agathie  Diaconns  Cardi'l 
nalia  de  Rangonibns. 

Auguiitinua  Trivultius,  Sancti  Adriani  Diaconua  Cardinalis  1 
■vultiua. 

FrBDciscuB  de  Pibanis,  Sancts  Marie  in  Portico  Diaconiu  Car 
nalJB  PisanuE, 


No.  XI.     P.  275.  n.  217. 
From  tfte  oriffinal,  in  the  p<mesfion  of  the  Reverend  MrtBiiu 
of  CorJc. 
SioNjon  Mio, 
Quel  Gismondo  Arovello,  degno  de  tntti  gli  honori  mentre  ra; 
senta  11  He  Tostro  ne  la  imbasciaria,  prima  che  la  bonta  vo 
affermsiiije  I'haver  egli  ritratto  la  somma  de  i  trecento  Bcndi,  c 
doveva  darmi  come  dono  di  sua  Maesta,  et  ordine  di  voi  altri  i 
fautori,  ha  sempre  ginrato  di  non  havere  el  modo  di  dannigli  AAM 
imo,  e  che  subita  che  se  gli  rimettlno,  manderamigli  stno  i 
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'  ehe  pagatla  del  prnprio  aangue  a  hod  esaeie  caduto  ne  lo  errore  del 
ferirmi ;  et  che  di  cic)  e  Buto  cagione  il  Medico  de  gli  Agnstini,  che 
gli  ha  riportato  il  falsa ;  ma  che  s'io  voglio  diventargli  amico,  che 
mi  s^a  tul  mio  in  iDghilterra,  che  beato  me.  Ma  hora  che  ha 
intcBo  come  per  tntta  qnesta  citU  c  sparse  il  nome,  che  piova  il  come 
molto  tempo  e,  che  hebbe  tati  denari,  a  &  posto  in  en.  le  furie,  et 
dice,  ma  de  si ;  che  gli  ho  ;  neglieoe  to  dare,  perch^  L'Aretino  ha 
detto  mal  di  me  ;  et  vogib  scriTera  al  protettore  cose  stupende  di 
lai.  Onde  non  si  par!a  d'altro,  che  de  la  tiacagnaria  di  cosi  inso- 
!ente  homo,  al  quale  uon  ho  &tto  altro  dispiacere  che  chiedergli  il 
mio.  II  che  voi  giustissima  creatura  del  grande  Henrico,  non  sop- 
portarete  gia  ;  ma  piaccia  a  Dio  che  fomisca  cokI  empia  lite,  senza 
altro  interresse  che  di  danari  et  parole  ;  et  bascio  la  mano  di  V.  S. 
con  tutto  ranimo.  Di  Venetia,  il  yiiii.  di  Lnglio,  1548. 
Obligatiaeimo  Seiv. 

PlKTEO   AbBTINO. 

Al   Konoiatissimo  Signer  Fillippo  Obi  Imbaseiatore  del  Be  dfl 

lnghilterra  apresso  la  Maesta.  di  Cesare. 


No.  XII.     P.  293,  n.  241. 
£ntnti.  Anaiecta  vet.  Poa.  Grrec.  tom.  ii 
EI3  APAAMA  TOT  KAIPOT. 


A^mrar,  2^  SJ,  tis  ;  Kaip^Jr  &  ittaJia/niTup. 
Tbrrt  S"  In'  iupa  Bt0i)Kas :  i(l  Tf»x'''<'     ^^  ^'  rafKro 

Xcipl  S)  iifiTtpi;  tI  f/pfii  (vpiy ;  'ArSpdiri  iily/ui 

'fir  dKfi^s  rdoiis  o^^rrtpoT  TtKtBoo, 
'H  ii  Kif^q,  tI  KaV  Ii^iv;  'TrwriiiiriuiTi  Ao^JirBii. 

NJ)  Ala,  tiiairiBir  ff  ilj  tI  tpaf^wrpi  «\« ; 
Til-  Tip  Jrot  imjKJiBi  napaBpf^avrd  fit  mairh' 

Olhll  Iff  llicipfir  Spiinai  iiir,Bt,, 

Bciri,  ml  iy  wpadipais  S^ttr  BiSoiticbAJ  r. 


I 
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In  Simulacrum  Oecaricnis  et  PmnitenZias. 
AtuoniuSf  Epig.  xii. 

Cajos  opus 7    Phidiffi,  qui  signum  Pallados^  ejus 

Quique  Jovem  fecit  tertia  palma  ego  sum. 
Sam  dea  qa»  rara,  et  panels  Occcuio  nota. 

Quid  rotulsB  insistis?    Stare  loco  nequeo. 
Quid  talaria  habes?    Volacris  sum.    Mercnrius  quae 

Fortunare  solet,  tardo  ego,  cam  voloi. 
Crine  tegis  faciem.    Cognosci  nolo.    Sed  heus  tu 

Occipiti  calvo  es.    Ne  tenear  fagiens. 
QasD  tibi  jancta  comes  ?    Dicat  tibi.    Die  rogo  quae  sio. 

Sam  Dea  cai  nomen  nee  Cicero  ipse  dedit. 
Sam  Dea,  qase  fetcti,  non  fetctique  exigo  pcenas ; 

Nempe  ut  poenitent,  sic  Metanoea  vocor. 
Tn  modo  die  quid  agat  tecam  ?    Si  quando  volavi 

HflBC  manet,  banc  retinent  qnos  ego  prseterii. 
Ta  qaoqae  dam  rogitas,  dam  percontando  motaris 

Elapsam  dices  me  tibi  de  manibns. 

CapUoh  deir  Occcuiane  di  Nicolo  MachiaveUL 

Chi  sei  ta,  che  non  par  donna  mortale, 
Di  tanta  grazia  il  ciel  t*  adoma  et  dota  % 
Perche  non  posi  ?  perch^  a*  piedi  hai  Tale  ? 

lo  son  rOcecufione,  e  pochi  nota. 
E  la  eagion  che  sempre  mi  travagli 
E*,  perch'  io  tengo  an  pie  sopra  ana  rota. 

Volar  non  e  che  al  mio  correr  s'  aggaagli, 
E  pero  I'ale  a*  piedi  mi  mantengo. 
Accio  nel  corso  mio  ciascano  abbagli. 

Oli  sparsi  miei  capei  dinanzi  io  tengo ; 
Con  essi  mi  ricaopro  il  petto  e  '1  volto 
Perch'  an  non  mi  conosca  qaando  vengo. 

Dietro  del  capo  ogni  capel  m'e  tolto, 
Onde  in  van  s'affatica  an,  se  gli  ayyienoy 
Ch'  io  Tabbia  trapassato,  o  s'io  mi  volto. 


Dimmi  chi  e  colei  che  teco  viene? 
E'  Peaiteiusa  ;  e  pero  nota  e  iDtendi 
Chi  DOQ  sa  prender  me  coatei  rilieDe, 

E  tu,  meotre  parlando  il  tempo  ependi, 
Occnpato  da  molti  peoBiervaiu, 
Gia  non  I'  avvedi,  laeso,  e  non  comprendi 

Com'  io  ti  son  fnggtU  dalle  mani  j 


Ha !  who  art  thou,  of  more  than  mortal  birth. 

Whom  heaven  adama  with  1>eaiit7's  brighteat  beam  ! 
On  wings  of  speed  why  spurn 'st  thon  thas  the  earth  ? 

Kcown  bat  to  few,  Oocision  is  my  name. 
No  rest  I  find  ;  for  underneath  my  feet 

Tb'  eternal  circle  rolls  that  speeds  my  way. 
Not  the  swift  eagle  wins  his  conrae  so  fleet ; 

And  these  my  glittering  pennons  I  display. 
That  from  the  dazzling  sight  thine  eyes  may  tnm  away. 
In  foil  luxuriance  o'er  my  angel  face 

Float  my  loose  tresses  free  and  unconfined, 
That  through  the  veil  my  features  few  can  trace  ; 

But  not  one  hair  adorns  my  head  behind. 
Once  past,  for  ever  gone  ;  no  mortal  might 

Shall  bid  the  ceaseless  wheel  return  again. 
But  who  is  she,  companion  of  (Jiy  flight  } 

Repentance.     If  thou  grasp  at  me  in  vain 
Then  must  thon  in  thy  anns  hei  loathsome  form  retain. 
And  now,  whilst  heedless  of  the  truths  I  sing, 

Vain  thoughts  and  fond  desires  thy  time  employ ; 
Ah,  seest  thon  not,  on  soft  and  silent  wing, 

Tlw  foim  that  imiled  so  fair  has  glided  by  | 
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No.  XIII.    p.  311. 

Lean,  X.  Pant.  Max.  lambieL 

In  Lucretias  Statuam. 

LkBBNTBR  occumbo,  mea  in  pnecordia 
Adactnm  habens  femim ;  juvat  mea  manm 
It  pnestitise,  qnod  Viraginum  prius 
Nulla  ob  pudicitiam  peregit  promptias  ; 
Jnvat  craorem  contueri  proprium, 
lUnmqae  verbis  execrari  asperrimis. 

Sanguen  mi  acerbius  veneno  colchico. 
Ex  quo  canis  Stygius,  vel  Hydra  prseferox 
Artna  meos  compegit  in  poenam  asperam  ; 
Lnes  flue,  ac  vetus  reverie  in  toxicum. 
Tabes  amara  exi ;  mihi  invisa  et  gravis. 
Quod  feceris  corpus  nitidnm  et  amabile. 

Nee  interim  snas  monet  Lucretia 
Civeis,  pndore  et  castitate  semper  at 
Sint  prseditee,  fidemque  servent  integram 
Suis  maritis,  cum  sit  hsec  Mavortii 
Laus  magna  populi,  at  castitate  faeminae 
Letentur,  et  viris  mage  ista  gloria 
Placere  stadeant,  quam  nitore  et  gratia ; 
Quin  id  probasse  caede  vel  mea  gravi 
Lubet,  statim  animum  purum  oportere  extrahi 
Ab  inqoinati  corporis  custodia. 


No.  XIV.    P.  372,  n.  311. 

From  the  OoUaman  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,    Vitell.  B.  4. 

p.  209. 
Quam  grave  Vulnas  acceperim  ex  acerbissima  Sanctissimi  Domini 
nostri  morte  facile  est  Majestatis  vestrse  existimare,  ut  nil  miram 
videri  debeat  si  doloris  magnitndine  victus,  non  ante  quid   met 
officii  ratio  postulasset  ad  illam  scnpsi ;  ita  enim  illo  ictu  conciderat 
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animus,  nt  erigere  Be  nullo  modo  posset.  Cum  primum  vero  me  es 
moenire  ooUegi,  has  ad  Mnjestatem  veatmm  Literas  dedi,  ut  aignifi- 
eadem  me  in  religione,  oaiae  temptis,  studio  atqoe  ammo 
futanlm  erga  Majestatem  Teatiam,  quo  semper  ante  hac  fuissem. 
permultum  mihi  a  fortuna  ademptum  est  de  poteetate 
illi  servieod:,  amoris  tatnen  et  observsntite  nulla  deductio  facta  est ; 
quia  illam  jam  pridem  cum  piimia  et  Chrietianis  Piindpibns  raihi 
ilendam  proposui,  cnjusque  benevolentiam  omni  officio 
mihi  compararem ;  qnam  me  ab  humaiiiasimo  et  gratissimo  principe 
enissime  consecutum  spero,  cum  in  ania  ac  sai  regni,  cnjuspiotector 
m,  uegociis,  studium  meum  ac  diligecitium  perspexerit. 
Omaverat  Saoctissimus  Dom.  noster  Majealatem  vestram  Chris- 
tioooi  Fidei  Defenaoria  cognomine,  quod  ad  posteros  qnoqiie  Reges 
tranairet,  ampliasimo  illo  decreto  quod  maxiiuo  illusttiqae  Regi 
tonveniebat.  Sed  qunm  nova  res  et  admirabiliB  viea  est,  in  Rege 
pietas  et  eloquentia  tanta,  amplioribua  et  non  naitatis  titulis, 
si  qui  rpperirentur,  iUam  exornace  optabat,  ideoque  habebat  adhue 
apud  se  BulJam  summorum  cardinalium  cosenaii  super  Defensoris 
Cognomine  confeetam ;  quam  nunc  ad  Majestatera  vestrara  mitto, 
it  quum  cetera  illi  debita  Mouimentonim  genera  mors  pneripuit, 
habeat  hoc  saltern  summum  atque  extremum  Sanctitatis  sued  benevo- 
lentiffi  ac  judicii  de  se  Testimonium.  Felicisaime  valeat  Majeata.s 
veatra,  cui  me  qaam  hamillime  poasum  commando.  Soma,  xxiiii 
Decembria,  u.d^xxi. 

Sacrs  Serenisaimm  MajeatatU  Vestrte. 

Humillimus  Servitor. 
Sacne  Serenisaims;  atque  invictiasim.     Angliie  et  Franciee  Regis 
M&jeBUrti. 
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Note  1  (p.  3).— The  author  of  the  "  Ligue  de  Cambray"  inforniH  us 
M  by  this  treaty  the  French  monarch  uudertook  to  assist  (he  urchduke 
recovmng  tlie  duminionB  of  hia  matemaJ  ancestors  on  the  death  of  his 
wtdfatber,  the  king  of  Amgon  ;  in  re  Com  for  whioli  tlie  archduke 
greed  not  to  oppose  the  king  in  his  attempt  on  Milan.  Ligne  de  Cainb. 
roL  ii.  p.  397.  It  would  hove  been  very  indeoomng,  and  indeed  veiy 
npoHUc,  in  CharleB,  to  have  introduced  a  clause  of  this  nature,  whivli 
rtnild  have  had  a  direct  tendency  to  throw  doubts  upon  his  title  to  his 
dominions  m  Spain  ;  nor  are  any  such  specilic  stipulations  con- 
inea  m  the  treaty,  which  is  couched  only  in  general  terms. —  Vide 
lunonl,  torn.  iv.  par.  i.  p.  199. 
NoiB  2  (p.  3). — Daraont,  vol    iv.  par.  i.  p.  904.       Rymer,  Fcedera, 

r,  viL  par.  i.  p.  9B.  The  great  attention  paid  by  the  pope  to  Henry 
II.  at  this  period,  sufficiently  appeMB  by  a  letter  from  him  to  tlitti 
onarch,  respecting  the  appiuntment  of  the  archbishop  of  S.  Andrews 
the  olRca  uf  pontifical  legale,  in  which  he  assures  the  king  tliat  lie 
teema  him  before  all  the  sovereigns  nf  the  time,  and  is  ready  to  do  all  in 
f  power  for  liis  gratification. — Rymer,  Fced.ii.  96. 
Note  3  (p.  5), — Leo  had  written  lo  Francis  I.  soon  after  faia  acces- 
K  Hon,  congratulating  him  on  that  event,  and  assuring  liim  of  his  perfect 
confidence  in  his  |;ood  intentions  towards  the  holy  see  ;  at  the  same  time 

iuesting  him  to  confer  on  the  cardinal  Giulio  do'  Medici  the  arch- 
loprie  of  Narbonno,  with  which  the  king  complied. — Sad.  Ep.  Pont. 
SSO.  36. 

Note  4  (p.  20). — Gmcdard,  Hb.  idi.  vol.  iL  p.  95.  A  cnntemponu'y 
poet  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  cardinal  the  beautifal  words  by  which  he 
sought  to  dissuade  his  countrymen  from  all  propueals  of  conciliation. 

Turpe  gJiiiicm  firro  vinci,  ltd  turpivt  auro Haller,  lib.  ot  Helvetic  Hist. 

par.  V.  p.  116.    Ap.  Henke,  Germ.  ed.  vol.  iL  p.  SS9.* 

Note  5  (p.  25). — The  circumstances  of  this  battle  am  particularly 
related  by  the  Cav,  Roamini,  in  hia  life  of  Gion  Giacopo  Trivulzio,  who 
informs  ua  that  some  have  denominated  it  the  battie  of  Mclcijmmo  or  •''. 
Donalo,  and  observes  "  that  it  produued  a  strong  sensation,  not  only  in 
Italy,  but  throughout  Europe  ;  inoannch  aa  it  deprived  the  Swiss  of  Iliat 
title  of  inviadble,  which  Ihcy  hod  obtained  b;  (h«r  former  Tictoiiss." 
TOL.  IJ.  *■  F 


bishop 


NuTK  6  (p.  S5).~The  author  of  the  "  League  of  Ounbn;"  uh 
the  loHii  on  the  part  of  the  French  to  have  bnm  between  five  w^" 
(hmuaiid,  and  adds  that  15,000  Swim  wore  left  dead  on  the  field  ;  li"- 
vol.  ii.  |).  499  ;  but  Ur.  Plaiita,  on  tlie  authority  of  Sebwickordl,  inlbn* 
OS  that  it  ap[>«an)d  bv  a  miuter  roll  of  the  Swua,  after  their  return.  lU 
about  GOQO  men  had  parislied  in  the  action. — Hiat.  of  the  Udrrii 
Cauted.  vol.  iL  p.  113. 

I  published  by  LUnig,  Cod.  11*1.  Diplonii 
in  tills  treaty  on  the  part  of  Mimm 
gave  oceaaion,  witn  omer  circumstances,  to  accuso  him  of  trBadiay* 
the  doke  liifl  maater  ;  from  which  he  labourcil  to  vindicate  l»tf  "  ^ 
little  purpose  in  the  public  eatjmation),  by  publiahing  a  memorU 
"  GiustliicBtiDne  di  GeroDimo  Morons  circa  la  Dcdizione  dd  Ol.. 
mianu,"  froui  which  an  extract  ia  given  by  the  Cav.  Roeaiini,>4 
p.  SO**. 

NOTS  Q  (p.  29}.— Dumout,  Corps  Diplomat.  Imu.    iv.    par.  L  p.  9ll| 
The  treaty  bears  date  the  1 3th  day  of  October,  1515.    The  editor  rmui^ 
that  it  wna  concluded  at  a  siugle  conference,  so  greatly  waa  the  k 
alarmed  in  coDsequeace  of  the   battle  of  Marigiuuio  ;  but  in   ~ 
he  proposed  terms  gave  rise  to  much  negotiation, 
no^fied.    It  11 .   - 


k£,R| 


considerably  m 


le  editor  styles  Lorei 


a  remarkable,  also,  I 


I  thetiaed 


if  Trtcarica,  hasloncd  t 


a  de'  Modiei,  Siite  of  Vrbino,  idtb 
llowing  year, 
1  giyen,  " 
e  of  tbe  discuaaion,  the  pope's 


pope,  V 


modifications  were  prop 
Duclliate  his  favour. — Fabron.  Vita  Lt 


Adnot  No.  40, 
reaaed  the  n 


Wore  9  (p.  30).— This  piece,  which  great 
nf  its  author,  was  agotn  printed  in  1540,  with  consiaerauje  addi 
memorating  the  heroic  actions  of  the  aucestors  of  Krancis  I. 
Saracens  and  common  enemies  of  the  cbriatiaii  failh  ;  but 
inscribing  this  new  edition  to  the  chancellor,  tbe  autlior  tliougbt 


dedict 


o  the  king  himself. — Agostini,  Noti 


Opuscoli  di  Calogeril,  vol.  i 


L  p.  65. 


J.  30).— Guicdard.  lib.  x 


vorh,  I  had  denominated  Teodoro  Trividzio,  (Jig  « 


Giao-Giaeapo,  innlead  of  his  ceun'n  ; 
by  the  Cav.  Kotmini.     In  admitting  tl 


which  haa  been  {lointed  9 
T,  admit  that  of  the  epitJiet  by  which  it  ia  accompanied ; 


(enciea  in  his  valuable  w 


B  11   (p.  31).— Folydoro    Virgllio 
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dlatingiiishcd  liimBplf  by  Severn]  well-known  works,  pBFtdml&rly  his  Lntiii 
coUwtion  of  proverliB,  publisbed  in  USH,  and  by  his  treubse  "  De  luven- 
torilius  Rerum,"  published  in  l'I9!l,  which  has  Bince  been  frequantly 
f^riiit^  He  vna  seM  to  England  in  the  panUficata  of  Alexander  VI. 
Uid  aC  the  re([uest  of  Henry  VII.  undertook,  in  the  year  1505,  hie  history 
of  England,  which  he  wrote  in  Latin,  but  which  has  not  gajoed  him  the 
■nffrages  of  posleritj',  either  for  abiUty  or  impartiality.  Ha  waa  after- 
WflJTls  appointed  archdeacon  of  VVells,  but  in  conseqaenee  of  the  Reforma- 
tifin,  he  quitted  this  kingdom  and  retired  to  his  native  place,  where  he 
fired  lo  an  advanoedago,  and  died   in    1556. — Bayle,  Diet.  art.   Pol. 

NoiB  IS  (p.  35). — A  very  particular  account  of  these  splendid  pre- 
parations is  given  by  a  contBrnporary  writer,  whose  narration  yet 
remains  unpublished,  but  from  which  a  passi^  is  extracted  by  Dam. 
Horeni,  in  his  annotatione  oa  tbe  work  of  Paris  de  GraaaiB,  mentioned  io 
die  following  note. — For  this  passage,  vide  App.  No.  I. 

Note  13  Jp.  35).— On  (his  occasion,  Paris  de  Grasais  accompanied 
the  pope  to  Florence,  as  liia  master  of  ^e  ceremonies,  during  which  he 
continued  hja  diary  ;  in  which  he  inserted,  as  usuaJ,  every  drcumslanee 
tiiat  occurred.  His  narration  has  been  given  to  the  public  by  Domenico 
Moreni,  under  the  title,  "  De  uigroBsu  Summi  Pont.  Leonia  X.  Floren- 
tiam  Destaiptio  Paridis  de  Gmflsis  Civis  BoHonienais  Pisaurienais  Epis- 
«opi.  Ex.  Cod.  MS.  nunc  primuiii  in  lucem  edita  et  notis  iltustrata  a 
Domenico  Moreni  Academiie  Floreotiuai  nee  non  Columbariie  Socio."  As 
both  the  matter  and  the  manner  of  tiie  diary  of  this  offieer,  who  atteudeil 
;(Bi  the  person  of  the  pope,  and  regulated  bla  equi[ULge  and  dresa  tu  llir 
nuDUleat  particulaTB,  is  highly  curioun,  the  reader  will  find  his  account  of 
the  pope's  entry  into  Florence,  from  wliich  the  above  information  is 
diiefly  derived,  in  App.  No.  II, 

Note  U  (p.  4!).— In  the  rebellious  efforts  of  Louis  XI.  to  seize  upon 
the  crown  of  prance  during  the  life  of  his  father,  he  liad  assured  Pius  II. 
that  when  ho  had  obtuned  poBBasaian  of  tbe  kingdom,  ho  would  abolish 
the  Progmatia  Sanction.  Wbon  that  event  occuirod,  the  pope  did  not 
forget  to  remind  him  of  bia  pronuse,  in  oonaequencc  of  which  that  crafty 
prince  issued  a  decree  for  its  abrogation,  which  be  sent  to  the  parliament 
of  Paris  for  its  approbation  ;  but  at  the  eame  time  he  secretly  directed 
his  attoruey-genenil  to  oppuse  it,  and  prevent  its  being  registered  ;  whi<:h 
that  officer  accordingly  did  ;  and  ^le  legate,  whom  the  pope  had  de- 
^Httched  to  Fnuioe  ou  ^is  subject,  retumeil  without  having  effected  the 
object  of  his  misidou. —  S.  S.  Concilia,  Labbei  et  Cossartii,  tom.  xii. 
I   p.  U3S. 

NoTK  13  <p.  42).— Hist  S.  Lateran  ConciLp,  18).  S.  S.  Concilia, 
Idbbei  et  Cosssrtii,  torn.  xiv.  p.  2811.  Dumont,  Corps,  Diplomat,  iv. 
par,  i.  p.  226.  By  art.  xitix,  of  this  Concordat,  the  clergy  are  prohibited 
from  keeping  concubiuea,  nnder  the  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  their  ecele- 
naetical  revenues  fur  three  mouths,  and  loss  of  tiieir  benciietfs  if  tliey 
persevered.  The  laity  are  also  eshortod  li>  continence  ;  and  it  is  very 
L  cravely  and  very  truly  observed,  "  Nimis  reprehensibilis  est,  ^ui 
"  F  F  2 
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■liaia  luorem,  ecu  mulierem    lucedit  ; 

■H  nulit,  juKU  Apustoli  cODsilium,  uxmem 

— Tlie  P&riaiiuu,  wlio  lialcd  the  CunmrdAl,  ai 


iKurem  habot,  ei 

HllutUS  cut,  HI  COD 

Note  IG  (p.  42)^ 
I  tu  the  pope,  the  ducUeu  of  Angoiilfinc,  mother  of  Fntncis  I., 
vhuicellor  du  Prat.  The  fallawing  lines  lire  aad  to  have  been  ■ 
diTereat  jiorta  of  the  city  : — 

"  pT&to,  Leo,  Hulier,  frendeiu  Lea  rodlt  utrumqne  ; 

Prato,  Leo,  Molier,  aalphuris  oiitra  petant  ; 

Prato,  Leo,  couoorle'  carent,  Mulicrque  majito  ; 

Caiijugio  hos  jungas  ;  Cerberus  oiler  erunt." 

Such  wBB  die  tumult,  that  b  leader  ouly  seemed  wantioB  to  in 

people  ia  revolt,  and  the  atreets  of  Paris  reoanndcd  with  seditjom  ji 

IwIb,  &e.    Vidt  Seckeudorf.  Commeut.  de  Lutherauisnia,  lib.  i.  p.  S3,  t 

Abbi!  Mably,  in  his  "Observation*   but  I'Higtoire  do  Franco,"  (if 

Fabr.  in  not.  Leon.  X.  i*),  con^ders  tlie  authority  thus  obtained  M 

powerful  eugruB  of  oppression  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereitra. 

Thuani  Histor.  hb.  i.  p.  IB,  Ed    Buckley. 

NoTB  17  (p-  43). — Notwithstanding  the  liberality  of  the  pontiS',  fl 
Florentines,  who  were   nffeuted    by  the  general  Bcarcity  of  prorUiMi  I 
which  then  prevailed  hi  most  parffl  of  Italy,  were  weU  pleased  when  to  I 
and  his  numerous  attendanta  took  their  final  departure.     Paria  de  Grv^  I 
pruleata,  that  be  neither  cnuld  nor  would  remain  any  lunger  ~ 
where  [he  inhabilanla  seemed  mclined  Ut  famish  their  RoEnan  y', 
therefore  left  the  pouliff,  aud  IiBEtened  to  his  brother,  the  cardinal  G 
mano  de  Gras^,  at  Bologna ;  where  he  seems  to  have  nuide  I 
Bniends,  by  liis  good  living,  for  the  penance  which   he  luiderw 
Florence.    He  afterwards  returned  to  that  ci^,  1o  aocoinpany  the  n 
tu  Rome,  but  Leo  dismisBBd  him  to  attend  the  host,  whilst   fae 
circuitous  tour  of  about  twelve  days  ;  and  although  Paris  waa 
wandalised  that  the  pontiff  should  travel  without  Uic  host,  yet  I 
feeses  that  he  did  not  remonstrate  on  the  occaaon,  lest  the  pope  B 
give  iiim  orders  to  wait  for  him  in  such  a  miserable  place,  hot   I 
lened  with  It  ss  ijuickly  as  possible   to  Rome. — Par.    i'      ~ 
ingressu,  &c.,  p.  41. 

Note  18  {p.  44). — To  a  correct  and  unimpeachable  mora]  d 
Giuliano  nnited  no  iuconslderabla  portion  of  literary  tolenl,  as     ^^ 
from  his  wricinge,  in  which  ho  followed,  tliough  not  wilh  equal  vigour    I 
the  slepa  of  his  father.     He  is,   however,  enuroeralad  by  Cresdmbeni 
among  those  writers  who  were  superior  to  the  corrupt  Wale  of  tlie 
On  the  death  of  Giuliano,  his  wi.liiw  ,Filiberta  of  Savoy,  retomod  ta 
sister  Louioft,  mother  of  Francis  I.,  taking  with  her  IM  her  ieweb 
bridal  oi-uanicnts,  (d  an  immense  value.      Jov.  Vita  Leon.   X.   fib, 
p.  70.      'i'hou'  short  union  was  not  productive  of  auy  offsprinEi  9 
Giuliano  left  an  illogilimate  son.  who  ws"  '■'—"   •'  H'l"'"'  i-    'i —  -3 
IGll,  and  after  haviug  been  educated  u 
celohni'nd  canlhial  Ippohto  de  Medici,and  the  munificent  patroii  4^9 
ttfB  leunod  men  of  his  time.      By  tlie  treaty  between  I,eo  X.  I 
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jiuliKno  WKS  to  be  honoured  with  n  title  in  France,  which  it 
imdeFataod  should  be  that  of  duke  of  KemourB  ;  luid,  although  hia 
preveuled  his  being  formaily  icvestcd  with  tliac  honour,  jet  he  is 
ently  mentioned  by  tluit  title.  On  his  death  ArioMo  wrote  an  ode, 
''  '  to  any  of  the  producliouB  of  his  exquisite  pen,  in  wliich  he 
the  shade  of  Giuliano  as  apostrophising,  in  the  must  etugant 
nat«  terms,  his  widowed  bride. 

Note  19  (p.  17).^This  treaty,  (he  profeBBcd  object  of  which  was  to 
nuee  Francesco  Sforza  to  the  government  of  Milaii,  which  had  been 
Teliuquiehed  by  his  brother  Maximiliau,  occasioned  great  debates  io  the 
English  uooucils,  which  are  fuUy  stated  by  Lord  Herbert.  "  Leo  bad  a 
hand  herein,"  says  that  historian,  "  as  l>iiowuig  how  much  safer  it  wa« 
for  Italy,  that  a  single  duke  should  govern  Milati,  tlian  such  Si  potent 
prince  as  Francis  I."  At  this  time  Uie  emperor  amused  Henry  VIII. 
with  promises  of  granting  to  bim  tbe  duchy  of  Milan,  and  resigning  to 
him  the  empire,  by  which  means  he  extracted  from  him  considerable 
Bums  of  money.  Vide  Lord  Herbert'H  Life  of  Henry  VIII.  p.  51,  &r. 
From  a  docmnent  preserved  in  Rymer's  Ftcdera  it  also  appears  (hat 
FmncescD  Sforza  had  promised  to  pay  Wolsey  a  pension  of  (en  Chausand 
dacats  from  the  ^me  of  hia  obtaining  possession  of  his  dominions. 
— Hapin,  vol.  L  p.  733,    Rymer  vi.  par.  i.  p.  109. 

Note  20  (p.  49). — Charles  derived  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  of 
Aragon  ^om  his  motlier  Joanna,  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella ;  and  as  it  waa  a  maxim,  that  a  fcmlle  could  not  succeed  to  the 
crown  of  Aragon,  so  it  was  contended,  that  she  could  transmit  no  right 
to  her  descendanle. —  Fide  Guicciard.  lib.  xii.  vol,  ii,  p,  llt2. 

Note  21  (p.  50). — By  this  treaty,  which  was  effecled  on  the  seventh 
day  of  November,  151.^,  Francis  agreed  to  advance  to  the  Swiss  four 
hundred  thousand  crowns  in  lieu  of  the  terms  stipolated  by  the  treaty  of 
Dijon,  and  three  hundred  thousand  more  for  the  expenses  which  they 
had  incurred  in  Italy. — Du  Mont,  Corps  Diplomat,  vol.  iv.  part  i.  p.  21H, 

Note  22  {p.  GO).— The  proportiona  of  the  kings  of  England  and  Spain 
were  fixed  at  fifteen  thousand  gold  florins  each,  and  Maximiiian  waa  to 
discharge  tho  stipulations  already  entered  into  by  him  witli  the  Swiss  in 
this  respecL^Supp.  au  Corps  Diplomat,  vi  gup. 

Note  23  (p.  61).— Thia  treaty  does  not  appear  either  in  the  Codex 
italiffi  Diplomaticua  of  LQnig,  or  in  the  Collections  of  Diunont ;  yet,  aa 
it  is  stated  in  express  terms  by  Guicoiardini,  lib.  xiii,  voL  ii.  p.  133,  and 
IB  recognised  by  the  accurBte  Muralori,  Aamali  d'ltol.  x-  1 33,  (here  can 
be  no  duubt  that  it  was  concluded. 

Note  24  (p.  65). — Ammiralo  informs  ua  that  Lorenzo  olTered  (n 
•ixxpt  the  challenge,  and  meet  the  duke  in  mngle  combat,  provided  hu 
would  first  restore  matters  to  their  former  footing.  Amniir.  Ritmtii 
d'Uomini  iUustri  di  Casa  Medici,  in  Opusc,  vol.  iii.  p.  105.  If  by  thi>' 
proposal  it  wsa  meant  that  the  duke  sliould  relinquieh  to  Loronio  llic 
sovereignty  of  Urhino  before  the  combat  took  place,  it  was  n^it  likely  tha- 
Ihe  duke  would  accede  lu  it,  and  (ho  evauon  will  nut  save  the  credit  ut 


tb«  p>pftl  r 


r,  which,  liowe*or,  n 


t  pcrlikjia  be  d 


t  niitenblf  caviL     SUma  t 


IwUer  grounds. 

NoTK  Sn  (p.  Sh), — It  appears   fmtD   Guietriarilini 
eaniiaCi  prelendul  tliat  tlio  pawipnrt  wu  void,  bocnuae  Floiida 
expre«ly  named  as  a  Bubjeol  of  the  charch  aud  socretBiy 
lint  the  historian  justly  Iroata  (his  le  a  niiaenbit 
lib.  illi.  vnl.  Lp.  133.    The  oecrelary  did  not,  hi 
this  ocGSHon,  but  was  librraleil  in  consequence  of  a  stipulatioD 
purpose,   in    tlie  treaty  aflerwarda  coucluded   between   the 
parlies. — Looni,  ViEa  lU  Fr.  Maria  duvs  d'Urbiua,  lib.  ii.  p.  ^| 

Note  36  (p.  68),— He  was  the  son  of  GioTuuii  di  Pier-Franc 
Medici,  by  Caterina  Sforza,  the  heroine  of  her  age,    and  « 
Forii,  in  149S.    Ifwemaycredit  Atiiinirato,  be  manifeated,  in 
a  mOBt  savage  ferocity  of  disposilioii,  whicli  could  only   be 

dhtuihtering  bmte  animals,  and  insulting  and  abusing  fais 

In  uie  paroxysms  of  his  fury,  he  liad  even  assassinated  aeveral 
and  had  boen  banished  from   Florence  before  he  arrived  < 
Hit)  early  crimes  were,  however,  too  soon  for^tten  in  ^e  i 
hia  military  exploits;  and  hia  incredible  courage,  and  unbo 
routy,  ^ned  him  numerous  friends  and  adherents,  and  ore 
occiudoned  ureal  apprehensions  to  Leo  X,,  who  sent  for  bim  to 
an  early  aee,  and  endeavoured  to  secure  his  altachment  bj 
favours,     The  desceiidBnla  of  Giovanni,  who  waa  tlio  faihep  of 
duke  Cosmo  I.  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Tuscany  for  two  centurlea, 
rata,  voL  iiL  p.  176.    life  uf  Lorenzo  de'  Medial. 

NoTB  27  (p.  67).— Ammirato,  Opusc.  vol.  iii.  p.  105.  ' 
lib.  xiii,  Leoni  !ntonnaus,moTe  particularly,  tJuit  Lorenzo  wa 
by  a  Spanish  soldier,  named  Rubles,  who  having  observed, 
pirrison,  that  he  frequently  viaitod  the  artUltry  witliont  being 
attentive  to  his  safety,  took  aim  at  his  head,  whilst  he  waa  . 
examine  a  csimon,  and  struck  him  between  the  neck  and  the 
to  which  the  author  adds,  that  the  wound  was  thought  so  daag(_. 
Lorenzo  woH  carried  to  Ancoua,  with  little  hopes  of  his  recoTezf. 

NoTS  28  (p.  69). — We  are  informed  by  Guicciardini,  that  on 
ditions  of  the  tt^aty  being  reduced  into  writing,  the  duke  rec 
insertion  of  certain  words,  importing  that  the  Spaniards  had 
the  dominions  of  Urhino  to  the  pope,  which  not  being  aa 
duke  refused  to  affix  his  signature,  and  hastening  from  the 
panied  by  Federigo  da  Bomoin  and  others  of  bis  followe..,  ^. 
through  Romagna  and  the  Uolognese  to  Mantua.  Storia  d'ltd. 
I  have,  however,  preferred  the  authority  of  Leoni,  who  bUowb 
duke  assented  to  the  treaty  ;  nor,  indeed,  without  such  assent, 
have  been  entitled  to  the  advantages  for  which  he  had  stiptdati 
di  Fr.  Maria  duca  d'Urbino,  lib.  U.  p.  S6S. 

Note  39  (p.  74).— It  was  supposed,  however,  that  Adi 
murdered  by  one  of  his  servants,  for  the  sake  of  the  gold  which 
secreted  io  hie  flight.  "Constans  tamen  opinio  est,  eun  ' 
,......_..,_..  'is  ^muli  perfidia 
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roquB  snrrepto,  oadayet  in  Bolitarium  a 
n."  Valerian,  de  Literal.  Infelic.  lib.  L 
ished  Latin  schoUr,  a«  appears  by  Buch 
'le  Carm.  lUuatr.  Poet.  Ital.  lom.  v.  | 
^1  of  Henry  VTII.  he  waa  Ihe  poi 
d  high  in  the  farour  of  the  king,  who 
'ord,  and  afterwards  that  of  Bath. 
[«,"  aaya  that  enunent  i 
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iquem  lacnm  abjectum  occul- 

).  17.     Adrian  was  an  acconi- 

if  his  pieces  aa  are  preserved 

.  597  ;  et  vide  cliap.  vii.      In 

i'a  collector  in  England,  and 

conferred  on  him  iJie  Bee  of 

Vide  Bacon.  Hist.  Hen.  VII. 

i^uB  fuic  Adrianus,  et  multa 

,1  rebua  idviUbua  dextaritate,  pneditus."    He 

I   relabn   the  part  which   AdriBn  took  in  the  uouspiracy  uf 

,  and  attributeB  it  to  an  ambitious  and  vain  dedre  of  obtaining 

LB  papacy  ;  whicli  It  neems  had  been  promieed  by  an  Bstrologer  to  a 

~  'nal  named  Adrian,  which  he  conceived  applied  only  to  himself  ;  bnC 

1  was  intended  to  refer  to    Adrian  of  Utrecht,  the  preceptor  of 

lesV.   and  suoceaaor  of  Leo  X.     A  few  months  after  the  cardinal 

id  absconded,  be  was  deprived  of  his  dignities  and  benefices,  as  app^n 

'  a  letter  from  the  cacttinal  Giidio  de   Medici  to  Wolsoy,  requesting 

vat  Henry  VIII.  would  signify  bis  inlentiona  to  the  pontiff,  as  to  the 

disposal  of  the  vacant  bi^opric — Rymer,  ri.  par  i.  141. 

Note  30  (p.  75).^Guicciard.  lib,  liii.  toI.  iL  p.  14B.  Another  author, 
however,  relates,  that  Petmeci  was  deeapicat«d,  having  refused  to  confens 
his  sins,  alleging,  tliat  if  be  lost  his  body,  he  cared  nothing  about  his 
Bonl.—Fabron.  p.  285. 

Note  SI  (p.  7fi).— Fabron.  Vita  Leon.  X.  p.  120.  It  is  not,  however, 
improbable,  that  the  cardinal  was  chiefly  indebted  for  hia  safety  to  the 
interference  of  Francis  I.,  who  represented  him  to  the  pope  as  one  of  hia 
Genoese  subjects,  and  of  a  &jaily  which  he  highly  esteemed. ^Letters 
£  Prinoipi,  vol.  i.  p.  SI. 

Note  32  (p.  7(i).~-Vasari,  who  has  given  some  account  of  this  trans- 
ution  in  his  own  manner,  mentions  cax.  cardinals  as  involved  in  Ilie 
conspiracy,  having  erroneou^  enumerated  S.  Gcargto  and  Raflacllo 
lUario  as  different  persons.      Vide  Ragionam.  p.  1 02. 

Note  33  (p.  76).— ^This  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  a   letter  front 
asveral  dignified  ecclesiastics  and  noblemen  at  Rome,  to  Henry  VIII. 
his  interference  in  behalf  of  tlie  cardinal  Riario,     "*"     '  " 


which  throws  eonnderable  light  on  tliis  tr 


1.  par.  1  p   1 


n  Rymer, 


,_  77). — Mr.  Honke,  in  a  long  note  on  this  pasBsge,  has 
quoted  the  autiiority  of  Jacob  Ziegler,  of  Vienna,  in  his  "  Hist,  of 
Clement  VII."  (published  by  Schclhome,  in  his  "  Ammnitat.  HisCEccl. 
et  Liter."  vol.  il.  p.  S10,)  to  ehow  tliat  Clement,  whilst  iinown  as  the 
Cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici,  was  the  chief  instigator  of  all  the  severities 

iiTOCtised  by  the  pope  in  the  course  of  this  SAair  ;  for  the  purpose  o( 
orwarding,  hy  the  ruin  of  ao  many  of  the  cardinals,  his  own  avaricious 
■and  ambitious  designs  ;  whilst  Leo,  devoted  to  his  pleaaurea,  permitted 
I  wich  niijuBt  and  cruel  judgments  to  be  SEScuted  in  his  name.     Vide 
I  Germ.  Ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  316  *. 
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Nm  3S  (p,  80).~Guiec)anl.  lib.  viii.  vol.  ii,  p.  I40.     It  WM  itao  vl 

ril,  that  in  this  tnoaeure  Leo  selected  the  friends  of  bu  ttunilj,  lU  T 
niglit  prepare  llio  wny  for  hii  couain,  Giulio  do'  Medici,  u^m 
Muvcksor  in  the  ponliecatf.  Vide  Jacob.  Zieglor,  in  UiBtoHa  OODM^ 
VII.  ap.  Fabrun.  Vila  Leon.  X.  m  aduot.  S2.    In  hia  eerica  of  I 

Sietures  ia  the  palat«  of  tlie  grand  duko  at  Florence,  Vosaii  hi 
uoed  tlie  portraits  of  all  these  cardinals,  whom  he  liss  bUo  dea 
bia  "  Ragionamtin^,"  or  dialogue,  witli  the  duke  FranceBco  do'  1 
Note  3G  (p.  81).— The  annual  iueome  of  this  debauched  e 
amuunted  to  upmirds  of  40,000  ilucsta,  allhongh  PariE 
lis  that  liB  waa  bo  i[;iioraul  as  not  to  be  able  either  tc 
»hicli  he  adde,  in  alluaion  to  the  diBeasa  under  whicli    be  1 
timbillco  ad  plaoUta  pedum  totuni  perditua,  ut  i 
poeset."      Vide  Fabron,  I*Dn.  X.  p.  '^ST. 

NoTB  37    <p.  B2J.— The   inhabitanta    of  Romi_ 
enumerated  by  Joviub  at  B5,0OO  pereoua,  including  s 
the  dreadful  Backage  of  the  ci^,  in  the  puntificatc  of  Clement  V 
lh«  other  calamines  which  thai  place  experienced,  tliey  wbtb 
the  time  Joviug  wrote,  to  32,000.— Jovii,  Vita  Leon.  X.  lib.  h 
Note  3B  (p.  B4},— Inferno,  cant,  xi,  v.  vi.  &o. ;  aJao  tile  « 
teenth  canto,  where  Dant«  finds  Nicholas  III.  (Oreuii; 
with  hie  heels  upwards,  waiting  till  Bonilace  VIII.  Bi 

take   hia   i>lace  ;   and   who   is  to  be  again   relieved,    i__ 

Clamant  V.    "  Pit  pailof  laaa  legije."    Count  Boaai,  like  a  ft 
iif  the  church,  reminda  me  that  "  1  have  too  often  coafounded  M 
the  church  and  the  clergy  ;  that  the  conaares  and  invectivea  I  In 
are  merely  personal,  and  affect  only  tlie  charactci's  of  indivi^ 
higheat  alations  of  the  church,  and   not  tlie  church  itself. 
poasiblo  the  ministers  may  be  vidous,  and  exposed  to  eensure,  <_ 
contempt,  without  derogating  from   the   sanctity  of  religjon,  1 
respect  dua  la  the  chorch."      Fide  Itai.  Ed.  vol.  v-  -    ■"■       " 

that  as  tlie  viaible  church  is  seen  only  in  ila  mmis       .  ^ 

these  into  contempt  has  generally  been  justly  thought  to  bring  the  R 
church  itadf  into  oontempt  ;  and  on  tbia  idea  the  Protestant  writarBlM" 
sometimes  endeavoured  to  maintain  chargea  againat  the  Roman  nonlih 
without  attending  to  the  extenuations  or  exculpatioua  of  whidi  da 
subject  in  some  coses  admiU. 

NoTK  aa  {p.  as)  —The  French  translator  has  increased  the  number  l( 
editions  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  twen^,  for  which  he  has  been  reproiW 
by  Comil  Bussi,  who  asserta,  that  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  find  d« 
ten  editions  which  I  have  mentioned.  ItaL  Ed.  voL  vi.  p.  90.  OntM 
oontrary,  Henke,  on  the  authority  of  Panier,  asserts  that  there  wot 
above  twenty  editions  up  to  Ibe  year  1500.  Germ.  Ed.  vol.  ii.  n.  Sil. 
The  latter  author  adds,  that  some  wits  in  England  compuaed  satires  Dpiii 
the  clergy  still  earlier  than  in  Italy.  "  Towarda  the  end  of  the  twi^ 
century  bved  Walther  Mapea  and  Nigel  Wireker,  whoso  bitter  sallid 
were  Icamt  by  heart.  The  'Speculum  Stultorum'  of  the  latter  «• 
printed  more  than  six  times  up  to  the  year  1500.     But  Gcnnany,  abmi 


all,  in  the  last  five  years  preceding  the  Refonnation,  waa  -vety  fruitful 
in  compositiona  of  this  kind.  Heumierlin,  Muruer,  Brandt,  Kaisersperg, 
and  others,  were  favourite  and  mucli  read  authors."— Genu.  Ed.  vol.  ii, 
p.  333*. 

Note  JO  (p.  88).— "Tliis  taste  of  the  age  had  a  perceptible  influeDce, 
even  upoQ  the  style  of  tlie  official  documenla  which  Bemljo  drew  up  for 
Loo  X.  It  avoided  many  modem  Latin  oxpreoffions,  which  are  become 
usual  in  cccieaiaatja]  language,  and  employed  in  their  stead  others  o; 
genuine  Roman  diction,  which  referred  to  heathen  religious  oolianQ  and 
ouBtoms."— Heoke,  Germ.  Ed.  vol.  ii.  p,  337'. 

Note  41  (p.  89). — This  will  appear  From  the  admirabls  Laudb,  or 
U^n,  of  LoreozD  de'  Medici,  given  in  the  Appeodix.  Of  Ihia  piece  a 
traniilation  ia  also  there  attempted  ;  which  is,  however,  very  inadequate 
to  coiiVEiy  to  the  English  I'eader  a  full  idea  of  the  majestic  granileur  and 
profound  piety  of  the  original      Vide  Appendix  III. 

Note  42  (p.  97).^Fehce  Contelori,  who  wrote  on  eipresB  treatise  on 
this  anbject,  cited  by  Pallaviuim,  Istorin  del  Concilio  di  Tretito,  lib.  i. 
cap.  iii.  p.  Bi.  Ed.  Rom.  1664,  4to.  Mr.  Henke  has  observed,  that 
**  archives  were  not  likely  to  give  any  information  respecting  the  fact  so 
poailively  asBerted  by  Guicciardini  and  Fra.  Paolo  ; "  and  this  he  has 
followed  up  by  a  long  note,  tJie  tendency  of  which  is  to  implicate  the 
pontiff  in  tluB  act  of  misapplicatioa  of  the  property  of  the  church;  but  aa 
his  opinion  ia  founded  rather  on  circumstances  in  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  pontilT,  and  the  times,  than  upon  any  additional  evidence 
of  thB/uc(,  I  shall  not  engage  further  ia  the  debate,  but  refer  the  reader 
to  the  passage  in  Germ  Ed.  vol  ii.  p.  341*. 

Note  43  (p.  9aj.— «  Pudet  refMre,"  saya  Fabroni,  speaking  of  Tetzel, 
"  quuj  ipse  et  dixit,  et  fecit,  quaM  L^atua  e  cielo  missus  fuisset  ad  quod 
lihet  piacnlnm  expiatidnm  atque  purgandum."  Leonia  X,  Vita,  p.  133. 
The  refomued  writers  acctise  Leo  X,  of  having  exceeded  all  his  prede- 
cessors in  his  rapatdty  upon  this  occasion.  "  On  lie  peut  jias  dire  que 
Jules  II.  qu' Alexander  VI.  on  qu'aocnQ  autre  de  ses  predecesseurs  lut 
alU  plus  lorn  k  cet  (fgard  ;  et  ja  ue  sai  u  les  QuSteurs,  qui  sous  I'inspec 
tJun  de  son  Tlonce  ^^nt  empluyrs  au  recouvrement  des  deniers,  n'efface- 
rent  pas,  par  leur  excea,  tous  les  desordres  de  ceux  qui  avoieiit  fut  avant 
eux  le  mfime  nietior."~Kiik  Cba.  Cbais,  Lettres  Ulstoriques  sur  lea 
Jubilfs  et  lea  Indulgences,  turn.  iii.  p.  707.  Ed.  La  Haye,  1751.  Mr. 
Henko  haa  cited  numerous  other  instances  of  the  arregance,  rapacity, 
and  blaaphemy  of  Tetzel  and  bis  associates,  on  the  authority  of  GeniinD 
authors.  If  the  reader  should  be  of  opinion  that  the  scandalous  and 
abotiiiuHble  nature  of  such  a  trafhc  stands  in  need  of  further  proof,  ho 
may  find  it  abtmdantly  in  Mr.  Henke's  annotations  on  the  above  passage. 
Germ.  Ed.  vol.  ii.^.  344. 

4  (p.  93).— He  was  horn  at  Isleben,  in  the  county  of  Mansfeld, 

_.    .       .    ith  day  of  November,  14K3.     His  name,  m  his  native  laoguage, 

was  LiMcr,  wluoh  afforded  some  one  of  his  numerous  adversaries  a  sub- 

I    Jeet  for  the  following  lines,  more  reniaikable  for  their  scurrility  thaa 
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■■  (imnniilt  VutltT  Smirrs  est,  est  L>tn>  I 
Ergo  quid  est  LtUler  t  vurn  Utroque  n 
"  LoOer  hu,  perhip^  in  uma  Gprtnau   di«lppt«   tlmt  sigoifiMltOB.  0* 
hero   wu  properly  dcaoiiiLn>I«l    Ludor,   I^vr." — Heuke    Genn.  B 
voL  a  p.  947. 

KoTK  4fi  (p.9S).— Segoi.Storio  Fior.lib.  1».  Fnbnm.  Leon.  X.  kdnotSl 
Buidella,  in  the  prefocD  lo  aiio  of  his  novek,  (F&rtn  iii.  Nov.  2S.)  infoH 
lu,  that  Leo  X.  wu  bUmed  becaiue,  wh«n  Silvestru  X^erio  u^w4  ' 
to  him  Oxe  hereniea  in  the  works  of  Mutin  Lutlier,  he  voltUv  ol  — ' 
tAal  Lntlier  vnu  a  nun  of  latail;  and  dial  Ihut  wm:  oiUv  Mtf  ■ 

Ndtb  46  (p.  96).— This  letter  is  dstcd  ihe  flfUi  of  August,  IStl— IV 
App.  No.  V.     Pallnvicini  (lib.  i.   cap.  vi.  p.   6G}  accuse*  Frk.  Fkol*' 

having  inteutioiwJIy  omitled  Co  notiiH  this  letter,  which  he  coniridaiHt 
refutation  of  the  comlniiti  notion  that  Leo  bod  proceeded  againU  LlAt 
with  too  much  liute  uid  severity  ;  but  although  the  letUr  i(  e(» 
important  a  nature  to  be  ovorlDOkod  in  a  narrative  of  these  Iranw 
irtainJy  appears  that  proosdings  had  been  cummeneed  a 
trafore  its  arrivalal  l(oDie,aod  that  Mumburg  ig  tiehtinsw— , 
that  the  oitalion  of  Luther  was  issued  prior  to  the  receipt  of  the  l«tlak 
the  pope. — Maimb.  ap.  Sockcudorff,  lib.  I.  >o~ 

NoTK  47  (p.  98). — "  Veni  igitur,  pedester  at  pauper,  AugusUm,"!) 
^Lulh.  in  prul.  Couut  Bosh  is  of  opinion,  that  "if  Luthermi" 
Augsburg  on  fuol,  it  was  for  his  own  pleasure,  or  to  give  ^lal  U  - 
cause  ;  aa  it  can  KSrcely  be  supposed  that  in  the  situation  he  tlieo  ■o' 
at  tlie  ht«d  of  a  powerful  parlj,  and  under  the  protection  of  hissn 
Toign,  he  could  havo  wanted  the  means  of  travelling  ii)  aueh  maioia 
he  choie."  What  the  motives  of  Luther  might  he  I  have  not  midsrlill 
to  divine,  bnt  (he  words,  "pedaler  it  pauper,"  admit  of  do  diapnle;  ■ 
my  quoting  them  will  scarcely  justjfy  the  remark  of  the  uinotator  tlM 
have  in  my  frequent  citations  depended  too  much  on  the  narrative  > 
representations  of  Luther.      Vide  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  vL  p.  120.* 

NoT£  40  (p.  100). — The  cardinal  maintutied,  on  the  authority  ol  * 
chorcli,  "  that  one  drop  of  tiie  blood  of  Christ  being  eutficient  to  rej«» 
Ihe  whole  human  race,  the  remuning  part  that  was  Bhed  in  the  eu^ 
and  upon  Uie  cross,  was  left  as  a  tegaey  to  the  church,  and  )Di^l)> 
distributed  by  indulgences  from  the  Roman  pontiff.  "     Luther,  whil  '*' 

admitted  that  the  merits  of  Christ  were  necessary  to   Balvnlion,  d 

that  tha  pope  held  them,  like  mmei/  in  a  chtit ;  bnt  allowed  that  b>  id 
power  to  distribute  tiiem  by  virtue  of  the  keyi  of  S.  Peter  I     On  the  se     ' 

ijuesUon  the  Roman  church  has  decided,  that  a  legal  obedienec,  or 

forroity  m  receiving  tlie  sacrament,  when  combined  with  good  worfa,* 
Buflicient  for  salvation  ;  but  Luther  insisted  that  the  etBcacy  of  the  Bast- 
ments  depended  on  tha  degree  of  failh  with  which  they  ivere  recant 
an  ojunioD  which  tlie  cardinal  treated  with  such  ridicule  as  to 
laugli  among  his  Italian  attendants  against  Lulhcr,  This  opinion,  „  — 
neceiwty  olfaitli  to  salvation,  was  ever  afterwards  inuntwued  by  Ln^ 
vritJi  great  ^rmuess  ;  and  to  sMuh  a  length  did  he  carry  it,  "  aa  seMtH^ 
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igh  perliapB  contnry  to  his  intentiDn,  to  derogatn  cot  only  from  the 
oece^ty  of  ^od  iBorks,  bnt  even  froin  their  obligadun  and  importance, 
fie  wanjd  not  bJIdw  them  to  be  considered  eitber  as  the  eaaditiom,  or  the 
of  BolvBtion,  nor  eron  as  a  preparation  for  recraving  it." — Fide 
MbcI^d,  note  on  Moshelm's  EcvIbb.  Hist.  vol.  il.  p.  170.  His  disciple 
Amsdorff  went  still  further,  and  mainlajiied,  that  good  aorki  wen  on 
impcdimeni  to  ealvation.  Lather  endeavoured  to  explain  hia  notion  of 
^th  and  works  by  saying,  "  Bona  opera  Don  fociunt  bonum  vinim  ;  sed 
bonus  yir  focit  bona  opera.  Mala  opera  non  faciiuit  malum  virum  ;  sed 
inoluB  vir  funt  mats  opera." — Seckend.  lib.  L  sec.  xxvii.  p.  1 00. 

Note  40  (p.  101).— Stau^itz  was  in  tact  a  warm  adherent  to  the  cause 
of  Luther,  and  Fallavicini  mfomia  as,  tiiut  it  was  supposed  to  have  been 
M  his  instigation  that  Luther  first  opposed  himself  to  the  promulgation 
of  indulgences  :  "  Non  misaiando  il  fuCuro  giuooo  di  quella  mina  di'egh 
occendeva."  That  Fallavicini  was  not  mislaken  in  this  cnnjcclurs  sufli- 
(ueatly  appears  by  a  letter  from  Luther  to  Slaupitz.  Vide  Lutheri  Op. 
■  p.64,b. 
E  50  (p.  103). — Although  Luther,  in  his  second  appeal,  which  bean 
date  the  2tlth  day  of  November,  1518,  lias  not  expressly  assigaed  as  a 
reason  for  it,  the  papal  bull  of  the  9th  day  of  the  same  montli ;  yet  it  is 
highly  probable  that  be  was  BufRciently  informed  of  its  purport,  or  at 
least  was  well  anore  that  some  meAsure  of  the  kind  would  be  laten  against 
'him  ;  as  ha  expressly  states,  that  "he  heara  proceedings  are  already 
.'oommenced  against  him  in  the  Ronuui  court,  and  that  judges  are 
•ppointed  to  condemn  him,"  &c.  So  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
ibis  declaratioa  of  the  pope  respecting  indulgences,  conmelled  Luther  to 
appeal  from  his  authority  to  that  of  a  general  council.  Tlie  apologists  of 
flie  Roman  see  have  indeed  contended  that  tUe  appeal  of  Luther  was  not 
provoked  by  the  bull  of  Leo  X.,  and  Maimbui^  eipresaly  places  the 
appeal  before  the  bull ;  but  this  is  snffioiiintly  refuted  by  tlio  dates  of  the 
respective  inslnimentg.— Firfe  Maim.  K.p.  Seek.  p.  58.  Fallavicini  also 
attempts  to  invalidate  the  express  assertion  of  Fra.  Faolo,  tiiat  the  IvU 
gave  rise  to  the  appetd,  because,  as  he  says,  it  must  have  required  a  mouth 
to  send  tho  former  from  Rome  to  Germany,  (a  slow  progress  in  a  busi- 
ness of  such  urgency,)  and  that  it  was  not  pubhshed  at  Lintz  till  the  13th 
day  of  December  ;  but  this  affords  no  proof  that  Luther  was  not  apprised 
of  its  contents  ;  and,  at  tiH  events,  it  is  suffldent  for  the  present  purpose, 
tliat  it  appears  from  his  appeal,  that  he  knew  euch  measures  were  in 
agitation.—  Vide  Fra.  Paolo,  lib.  i.  p.  9.  PalLatHcini,  lib.  i.  cap.  xii.  p.  92. 
It  is  with  pleasure  I  add,  that  Arcbdeacoo  Coxe  has  also  fully  concurred 
in  the  opinion  here  expressed.  Vide  Hist,  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
vol.  i.  p.  436,  iu  Dote. 

NoTB  51  {p.  103). — "Nequeeuiro  ignorantiorem  Aanomego  vidi,"  Ac. 
"  gaudeo  plsjie  me  damnatum  abs  te,  lam  tenebricoso  cerebro,"  says 
Luther,  of  Jac.  Uongstraten,  a  DomiDluui  inqnisilor,  who  had  exhorted 
the  pope  to  use  no  other  remedies  than  fire  and  sword  lo  free  the  woria 
[rem  such  a  pest  as  Lather.     Vid*  Lulh.  Op.  tom.  L  p.  102,  b. 
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NotbSZ  (p.  las).—"  Adcertat  armatumvinun  OoMemH^ 
Anna  virumyue  cano,  Moeoni  qaj  nuper  ab  oris, 
LeuDarenm,  fato  stuliduB,  SBiXUtutque  v^mt 
littoro,  mulCuin  Hie  et  furiis  vexKtUB  et  ceBtro, 
Vi  acelenuo,  memoreni  Uosarum  cl«dis  ob  iram  ; 
Mult&  quoque  et  Sstona  pasaus,  quu  pcrderet  urbem, 
Iufcrntqae  molam  itwiiit,  genus  undo  mftlaram 
Eri'anuDque  PaCres,  ntque  aid  gloria  P&piB." 

Lnth.  Op.  torn.  u.  p.  567. 
Note  63  (p.  107). — "  ICwaa  snffieient  hiirely  to  mention  Ae  meaanraa 
taken  by  CajtUta,"  (bbjb  the  learned  traoBlator  of  Moeheim,  vol.  ii.  p.  21 J 
"  to  draw  Luther  ajiew  under  the  papal  yoke,  becauao  theso  measorea 
were  indeed  nothing  more  than  the  wild  HuggeationB  of  superslittoii  and 
tyranny,  maintained  and  avowed  ailh  ilie  tnott/roniteu  impudenet." 

Nore  fii  (p.  109), — The  Italian  poemB  of  Saaazzaro  have  generaJly 
been  publiahed  with  his  "  Arcadia,"  of  which  there  have  been  numerona 
edidona  :  of  these  the  moat  complete  and  correct  are  those  by  Conuiu^ 
Padna,  1723,  *to,  and  by  Remondini,  Venice,  17S2,  B— 

NotB  5S  (p.  nO).— Bemb,  Ep.  nom.  Loon.  X.  lib. 
the  accoont  given  of  Tebaldeo  in  the  teict,  and  the  words  pangendit  t 
raiHibm,  &c.,  in  the  note,  Coirnt  Bosai  has  aaggealod,  that  he  waa  [. 
bably  accustomed  to  redte  his  verses  all'  improwi-m,  and  that  he  a 
therefore  be  enximerated  amongst  the  first  impracviiatBT ' 
extempore  verses ;  an  itict  peculiar  to  Italy,  and  which  he  ^inks  n 
also  pracdsed  by  Accollj,  hereafter  mentioned.  Fide  ItaL  £d.  toL  ^ 
p.  11,  in  add.  note'. 

Note  56  (p.  III). — Mazzucb.  vol  L  p.  67.  "Ebbe  la  Signoria  dl 
Nepi,  e  d'altre  Castella  nello  staio  EccleHiaatico  da  Leon  X.  la  quale 
poscia  dopo  la  morte  di  esse  Bernardo,  seguita  in  Roma  nel  1534,  da 
Clementi  VU.  fu  data  ad  Allnnso  suo  figliuolo  natnrale,"  Mouni,  latoria 
del  Demmerone,  par.  ii.  cap.  itxxi.  p.  2HH.  There  appeals,  howevar, 
Home  degree  of  inconHstenoy  in  these  accounts ;  for,  if  Bernardo  wta 
deprived  of  his  possessions  by  Paul  III.,  how  could  they  be  restored  to 
hia  son  Alfonso  by  acment  VII.,  who  preceded"  Paul  in  the  ponljfirad 
chair,  and  died  in  1534  1  The  amiotalor  on  the  "  Ragionameati "  of 
Vasari,  thus  relates  this  circumstance  ; — "  Leone  X.  dono  al  Unico,  a  ~ 
1520,  col  titolo  di  Ducato,  la  Citti  di  Nepi,  posts  nel  patrimon' 
S.  Piotro  ;  la  quale  poi,  nel  1536,  per  la  m-""  ■>•  '■"  "■"-■  —■ •~-- 
ritoru5  alia  Santa  Sede." — Uagionam,  [>.  ( 

Notb57(p.  113).— LettoTB  di  P.  Aretino,  vol.  v.  ^ 

vol.  i.  p.  66.  If  tlie  reader  be  curious  to  inquire  what  were  the  sublime 
and  pathetic  passages  wliicli  produL-ed  so  wonderlui  aji  effect  on  the 
audience,  he  may  be  gratitied  by  perusing  the  following  lines  to  the 
Virgin,  which  are  cited  iu  the  letter  of  Pietro  Aretino  as  having  givcai 

uccasioa  to  such  extravagant  applause  : —  

'■  Quel  generasti  di  cui  coucepeati : 
Porta^ti  quel  di  cui  fuati  fattura  ; 
E  di  te  naeque  quel  di  cui  ni 
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.  Bappy  days  l  when  poetic  honours  were  bo  easaiy  altaJaed.  The  whole 
of  this  TemaU  is  primed  in  the  early  editions  of  the  warlia  of  Aceolti  ; 
knd  may  be  eonaulted  by  such  of  my  readers  aa  approve  the  above 
■pecimea.  Bossi  coaueivea  from  the  above  passage,  and  perhaps  not 
without  reason,  that  the  veraee  of  Accolli  were  originally  given  extem- 
pore ;  S8  otherwise  it  would  not  bo  possible  to  account  fur  l]ie  great 
effect  said  to  he  produced  by  them."  Fide  ItaL  Ed.  vol.  vii.  p.  17, 
note  (a). 

Note  68  (p.  lU).— Lucilio,  one  of  his  sons,  died  ymmg  m  1631. 
Torqiuto,  who  was  admitted  into  the  church,  and  became  a  canon  of 
Padua,  dietingulshed  himaelf  by  his  literary  acipiireQients.  Helena  was 
nmrried,  ia  1613,  to  Pietro  Gradenigo,  a  noble  Venetian.  Ma^zuch.  iv. 
741.  Agostino  Beazzaao  has  celebrated  her  accompliBbmenlE  in  ono  of 
his  sonnets  beguming, 

"  Helena,  del  gran  Bembo  altero  pegno." 
Morosina  is  aaid  to  have  been  buried  m  one  of  the  ohnrches  of  Padua, 
with  the  following  inscription  ;  Hie  jwxl  Monnina,  Petri  Bemhi  Conctt- 
hina^     But  MazzuchellL  has  showu  that  this  epitaph  is  Rctitious.     She 
was,  in  bet,  interred  in  the  church  of  S.  Bartolommeo  at  Padua  ;  over 

I    her  sepulchre  is  inscribed, 

Moroeina,  TorqTtati  Bemhi  Main. 

Obiit  8  Idiia  A-agaiti,  H.D.SXXV. 

Bembo  is  H»d  to  have  regarded  her  as  a  legitimate  wife.     That  he  loved 

her  with  a  wucere  and  constant  affection  is  apparent  from  the  grief 

which  he  suffered  on  her   loss  ;  on  which  occasion  eleven  of  his  sonneta 

Bamb-Ep.  Fam.  hb.  vi.  ep.  66,87.  Lettere  volgari,vol.  ii.  hb.  ii.  ep.  11. 
Count  Boesi  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  Bembo  did  not  quit  Borne 
until  after  the  death  of  Leo  X.,  as  ho  left  it  in  the  hfetime  of  that  pontifT, 
and  has  assigned  hia  reasons  for  it,  as  before  noticed. 

NoTB  69  <p.  lU).— The  puns  which  Bemho  afterwards  took  to 
obviate  tlie  objectlona  that  had  been  made  ta  his  moral  conduct,  and  hia 
flattering  letters  to  Paul  III.  aeem,  however,  \a  contradict  the  report 
encoiuaged  by  Beccatelli,  his  biographer,  and  others,  that  he  reluctantly 
acceded  to  this  promotion. 

Note  (>o  (p.  111). — 'Bembo  was  interred  in  (he  church  of  5.  Maria 
alia  Minerva'  at  Rome,  behind  the  great  atlar,  and  between  the  tomba  of 
Leo  X.and  Clement  VII.  Bossi  seems  to  think  that  I  have  insisted  too 
much  on  the  dissolute  life  of  Bembo,  before  he  became  a  cardinal,  and 
hoa  endeavoured  to  show  that  he  was  not  peculiarly  culpable  in  this 
respect,  by  adducing  the  example  of  several  of  his  accampliahed  and 
learned  contemporaries.  I  have  only  to  observe  in  reply,  that  I  am  not 
aware  of  having  been  parlioularly  severe  on  the  chaiacler  of  Bembo  in 
this  respect ;  although  I  fully  agree  with  Count  Bossi,  according  to 
wlioBo  statement,  "tutti  quaai  i  poetj,  tutti  i  leCtcrati  dj  quella  eta, 
eomechj  resident]  in  Roma,  ed  inaigniti  nncoia  di  prchiture,  di  dignita.  e 
di  uthcj  nella  chiesa,  ernno  infolli  dello  stesso  vizio,  u  come  altri  direbbe, 
'*  ti  dkla  pox  mcdeaiw.." — IlaL  Ed.  vol  vii.  p.  268,  &c. 


■an 


N0TE3. 


N<nK  Gl  (p.  IIR).— On  the  portrajt  of  tbia  loily,  Moiza  wrote  a  potin, 
in  Iwu  parU,  each  consisting  of  Gftj'  alanzos,  in  oltava  rinin,  which  is 
published  in  his  works,  and  conlaina  nujiy  beaatiful  passages.  It  would 
be  tiresome  to  EoHect  ths  eulogiea  on  the  cimrscter  of  Molza  ;  Almost  all 
the  distinguished  wricora  of  ths  time  baring  left  their  testimonf  to  hia 
praise.  Nonp  of  these  are,  however,  more  honourable  to  hia  memorj, 
than  that  of  the  virtuous  and  accomplished  Vittoria  Colonna,  who  has 
devoted  two  of  her  sonnets  to  commemorate  the  death  ot  the  parents  of 
Molza,  who  both  died  nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  to  excite  the  son  to 
inunortaiize  their  virtues  in  his  writings,— Son.  118.  Ed.  del.  Corso,  1558. 

Note  (i2  (p.  1  IB).— That  Molza  was  not  so  enveloped  in  licentious 
amours  as  wholly  tn  have  rohnquiabed  the  hopes  of  a  lasting  fame,  is 
evident  from  one  of  bis  sonnets,  beginning,  "  Alto  Silenziu,  ch'  a  pensar 
mi  tiri."  His  graud-daoghter,  Turquinia  Moka,  daughter  uf  his  eldest 
sun  Camillo,  bom  in  1542,  ranks  amongst  the  must  learned  and  illos- 
trious  women  of  Italy.  Her  works,  united  with  tliose  of  her  ancestors, 
were  pubhahed  in  2  vols.  Bvo,  1750. 

NoTB  63  (p.  U3).~Vide  onto,  vol.  i,  chap.  ii.  Id  the  year  IS07,  he 
was  setit  by  ths  cardinal  Ippolito  to  Mantua,  to  congratulate  his  sister, 
Isabella  d'Este,  the  wife  of  the  marquis  FrBUuesoo  Gonzago,  on  ths  birth 
of  a  child.  A  letter  from  Isabella  to  her  Lrolber  yet  remains,  and  ahows 
that  at  this  {jme  Ariuslo  had  made  a  considerable  progress  in  his  great 
epic  poem,  some  parts  of  which  he  read  for  her  amosement.  This  letter 
is  also  deserving  of  notice  as  the  production  of  an  elegant  and  accom- 
plished woman  of  high  rank  in  Italy. — Tirab.  vol.  vu.  par.  iii.  p.  101.     - 

Noi8  64  (p.  122). — Dove,  rfioeoio,  Metier  Ladovico,  avele  pigliale  ian/ii 
coglianerie.  Maizuehelli  has  altered,  in  some  degree,  the  phraseology  of 
tliB  cardinal,  who,  according  to  hia  narrative,  inquired  from  Ariosto, 
Dtmde  mai  avesis  egti  tra^als  iatUs  fjimcfiioaerU.     Scrittori  d'Ltal.  vol  li. 

!i.  16U9  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  hehere  that  the  anecdote  is  well^ 
Dunded,  and  that  the  metits  of  Ariosto,  like  those  of  Milton,  and  of  all 
others  whose  genius  has  been  superior  to  the  character  of  the  ago,  were 
not  sufficienlly  acknowledged  in  his  lifetime.  Mazzuch.  vol.  li,  p.  ID69, 
P.  Aretino,  in  a  letter  lo  Dolce,  relates  that  an  expression  similar  to  that 
ma<lo  nse  of  by  the  cardinal,  had  been  applied  by  one  of  his  servants  to 
tlie  paraphrase  of  Aretino,  of  the  seven  penitential  psAlms.  **  Un  quo 
servitor,  senlendo  leggere  i  miei  salmi,  disse,  mi  turn  ao  i  IHavolo  il  pa- 
dnm  ai  catti  tank  bagaUlk." — Baillet,  Jugemens  dcs  Scavans  vol.  iv. 
p.  48. 

e  of  the  fac  lata  of  the  house  haa  the 

On  the  highest  part  of  the  front  ia  inscribed 


J 


iDterniplJon  which  it  bad  occa^icticd  to 
hifl  studies,  and  his  absence  from  his  miBtnBS.  He  admits  that  his  em- 
ptayment  is  both  hononmble  and  prolilable,  but  alleges  that  he  is  in  the 
situstiau  of  the  mek  that  fannd  a  diunond,  or  nf  the  Venetian  nobleman 
to  wUom  the  king  ot  Portugal  mode  a  present  of  on  Arabian  bone. 

Note  67  (p.  123). — For  on  occoont  of  the  various  editions  of  this 
celebrated  poem,  ^ter  its  first  publication  in  Ferrara,  per  Ladovicu 
Muzzioceo,  in  151G,  4to,  I  must  refer  t»  the  hibliographerB  and  Itterary 
historians  of  Italy,  and  especially  to  Mazzucbelli,  who  has  parti calorised 
no  less  than  sixty-seven  editions,  down  to  the  year  1753  ;  of  which  the 
best  is  allowed  to  be  that  with  the  designs  of  Girolamo  Potto,  Venice, 
BppresBD  FTOncesco  di  Fr«neeachi,  IS84,  41o.  For  much  additional  and 
valuable  information  respecting  the  editions  ot  the  "Orlando  Furioso," 
tile  reader  may  consult  the  note  of  Count  Bosn,  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  vii.  p.  2SS. 

Note  68  (p.  123).— The  «  Satires"  of  Ariosto  were  not  published 
nntil  after  the  death  of  theu-  author,  in  1S33.  This  edition  ia  entitled, 
*'  Le  Satire  di  &L  Ludovico  Ariosto  volgori.  In  terza  rima,  di  nnovo 
Slampale,  del  Mese  di  Octobre,  K.r.xxxiiii.,"  from  which  it  might  be 
inferred  they  had  before  been  printed,  if  it  were  not  known  that  this 
is  the  frequent  phroseolo^  of  the  printers  ot  this  period,  and  that  many 
instances  occur  where  it  has  been  used,  when  the  work  has  never  before 
undergone  the  press.  These  Satires  have  been  inserted  in  the  lists  of 
boots  prohibited  by  the  Roman  see,  but  this  boa  not  prevented  the  pub- 
lication of  many  subsequent  editions,  some  of  which  have  been  printed  in 
Venice  at  different  times,  as  well  separately  na  with  hia  lyric  pieces  and 

Note  69  (p.  123). — TlicLalinpoemaof  Ariosto,  divided  into  two  books, 
were  collected  and  published  by  Giov.  Batt.  Pigna,  together  with  his  own 
poems  and  those  of  Celio  Calcagnini,  at  Venice,  ex  o^na  EroMtiana,  by 
Vincentio  Valgriai,  in  1553,  8vo.  Giraldi  denominates  them,  inyentDn 
ltd  duriataila, — De  Poet.  suor.  temp.  dial.  i.  Some  of  them  appear 
in  various  collections,  and  ponicularly  in  the  Conn.  Illuetr.  Poet.  JtnL 
vol.  L  p.  343. 

Note  70  (p.  12G). — One  of  these  pieces  represents  Christ  just  taken 
from  the  cross,  and  sinking  on  the  knees  of  his  mother.  This  work  has 
.  frequently  been  copied  in  paintings  which  are  orroneonsly  supposed  to  be 
the  production  of  Michel-Agnolo,  and  hsa  also  been  engraved.  Bottari, 
Mote  al  Vosari,  vol.  iiL  p.  3U  ;  it  vide  Condivi,  Vita  di  M.  A.  Buonarotti, 
p.  53,  where  this  piece  is  fully  described,  and  where  it  appears  that  the 
u-tist  inacribad  on  the  cross  me  following  line  : — 

Non  vi  ti  petaa  gvanto  latigve  eotla. 
He  also  deigned  for  her  a  figure  of  Christ  on  the  erosa,  and  anotlier  of 
Christ  at  the  well  with  the  tyoman  of  Sainorio,  which  hsa  also  lifeii 
engraved.  Vosari,  u(  ™p.  My  late  lamented  friend,  Mr.  Fuaeli,  in.  iPiiu 
of  his  letters  to  me,  has  observed  n»p?cting  the  above  puaaage,  that 
•  lliere  seeiHS  to  be  some  iauoiisiatency  iu  it,  as  uo  trace  of  any  w  ork  o( 


'rawtHpi.     One  Of  throe  subjc^u,  thM  of  Chrut  at  the  well 

wo  of  SunarU,  Hxecutcd  by  MirAfl-Agnoto,  aa  panel,  in  daaruM 
1  foot  sx  inclieB  hiRh,  liy  one  foot  eleven  inches  wide)  formerlj  a* 
setion  at  Capo  di  MrmU,  tSXKTwimia  came  into  my  poweaaoii,  a' 
depowted  in  tlio  collDOtion  of  the  Litskpool  Rutai.  Inbtiidtipi. 
if  the  poems  of  Michel-A^olOjlrMnl' 


Nmk  71  (p.  i: 

to  the  Harchiwan 


ic  lament 

oD  lier  to  direct  him  in  hia  Bfnritual  eonenn 
on  her  death,  which  manifeeta  the  somnr  wWit 
felt  on  that  occasion,  and  the  sacivd  sfFectiuu  with  which  be  ranrUl 
memory.    Tlie  grounds  upon  which  niBpiciana  were  enlertwaei]  rf' 
ineluuition  of  Villoria  Colotma  to  the  cause  of  the  RcronnBiimi, 
had  omitted  to  mention,  have  been  amply  Bt&ted  by  both  the 
Italian  traoslalors  of  the  present  work.     The  importance  i 
Btiiet  adiierence  to  the  church,  in  so  eminent  a  eharacter  as  Tn 
Coloima,  has  led  Count  Boui  to  observe,  that  "  I  ought  either 
have  stated,  (■ 


B  attadiedtfl 


mputation  altogether,  or  t 
a  show,)  that  it  was  thro 
without  any  foiu 


omitted  tc 

boachi  has  attempted  to  .. 

by  protaiant  writars,  without  any  foundation  in  fact."       1 

I  did  not  thmk  she  stnod  in  need  of  any  apology  for  sentim 

honour  to  the  independence  of  her  eharacter.     On  this  i 

however,  appeal  to  Mr.  Henke,  who,  after  stating  that  the  b 
attached  to  Victoria  Colonna,  depend  on  the  testimoni  ~  1 
Hist  lib.  xnxix.,  where  it  isssjd,  inpraviCafti  f^^ip  mupuriontnim 
or  rather  upon  conjectures  arimng  from  her  friendly  connenoiu  - 
corrospoudence  with  Flominio,  who  openly  showed  himself  favoimiUll 
the  cause  of  reform,  has  juaUy  observed,  t^-■  "    ■      ■  -   -      -" 

divested  of  blind  suparatilion,  drew  down  open  many  persi 


t.  that  period,  tl 


suspicion  Itiat  tbey  favoured  the  cause   of  the   refor 

wildest  infidelity  and  levity  of  conduct  was  a  reproach  to  n'a  i 

only  eoafamtd  to  the  ealablishcd  creed;"  and  further,  that  "  ■«••-- 

noble  and  elevated  were  the  scntimenta  embraced  by  woman  rfM 

rank  in  Italy  at  thia  period,  the  more  hable  were  '' —  '    " 

Bdiat  was  there  denominated  the  Oerman  heresy  ;"  fop  exampl^'oF  id 

Mr.  Henke  has  referred  to  Gerdeaii,  Italia  neformata,  p.  \SB. 

NoTK  72  (p.  127).— Of  the  poems  of  Vittoria  Colonna,  four  ei 
were  printed  in  her  lifetime.       They  were  first  collected   by  1 
Firogallo,  and  published,  without  her  knowledge,    at   Parma,  bi  U 
reprinted  in  1639,  without  note  of  place  or  printer  ;  and  agMUi    ' 
rence  in  the  last-meotinned  year,  with  the  addition  of  sixteen  q 
aonnets.     The  fourth  e^tion  is  that  of  Venice,  1544,  with  the  U 
of  twenty-tour  spiritual  sonnetfl,  and  her  celebrated  StoTue,       ThBJ'M 
also  freciuenfly  republished  after  her  death. 

Note  73  (p.  128).— Her  life  was  written  by  Ilinaldo  Corgo,  and  Vi 
lished  at  Ai  cuiia  in  1556,     A  more  full  account  of  her  ia  giy^  |w  (l 


Dott.  Bsldasaare  Cumllo  Zunboni,  preRxed  to  her  vorlia,  edited  by  faim 
iu  1T£9,  to  whiehedidon  he  hoB  added  hi^r  letters,  viMch,  we  ore  infbrmed, 
are  highly  estimabie  for  the  Datural  and  easy  elegance  of  their  style. 

NoTK  74  (p.  128).— The  offspring  of  love,  TuUia,  is  said  not  to  have 
been  insensible  to  his  dietatea.  Her  attractioafl,  bofli  of  person  and 
mind,  are  celebrated  by  the  moat  distinguished  wita  and  aeholars  of  the 
1,  almost  all  of  whom  were  proud  to  enrol  themselves  among  her 
jrers.  The  prinoipaJ  work  of  Tullia  ia  her  poem  in  ottava  n'mn, 
entitled,  "  II  Meeohino,  delto  Guerino,"  in  twonty-aix  cantos,  printed  at 
Venice  in  1560,  qusito  ;  which  ia  sud  by  Crcacimbeni,  vol.  L  p.  341, 
to  rival  the  "  Odyaaey  "  in  the  dispoMldon  of  its  parts  ;  but  other  critics 
have  formed  a  ditferent  judgment.  Her  dialogue,  "Dell*  loflnitA 
d*Amore,'*  was  printed  at  Venice,  in  1547.  Among  ber  admirers  who 
have  addressed  her  in  their  veraea,  wo  find  the  cardinal  Ippohto,  aon  of 
Giuliano  de'  Medid,  Francesco-Maria  Molza,  Ercole  Bentivogho,  Filippo 
Strozzi,  Alessandro  Arrighi,  Lattanzio  Benocci,  and  Benedetto  Varchi ; 
but  the  person  who  adored  her  beyond  all  the  rest,  and  who  has  dedi- 
cated a  great  part  of  his  compositions  to  her  pnuse,  was  the  celebrated 
Girolamo  Muzio.  Her  poems  were  published  at  Venice,  premo  U  Oioiito, 
1547,  and  have  frequently  been  reprinted,  accompanied  with  at  least  on 
equal  number  of  sonnets  and  other  poems  in  her  praise.  Among  theae 
compositions,  one  of  the  sonnets  of  tlie  cardinal  de'  Me^ci  is  deserving 
of  particular  approbation  ;  but  her  own  pieces  are  seldom  inferior  in 
spirit  and  elegance  to  those  of  her  nnmeroue  panegyrists. 

Note  75  (p.  128).— At  Venice,  154B,  ISlfl,  1350,  and  1554,  and  again, 
corrected  by  Domenichi,  in  1560.  Among  the  fHends  and  patrons  to 
whom  they  ore  addressed,  we  tind  Ercole  BenUvoglio,  Luigi  Tansillo, 
Lodovico  Domenichi,  Bernardino  Rota,  and  Vittoiia  Coloona ;  some  of 
whom  have  honoured  her  in  retom  with  their  commeadatioas.  In  the 
"  RagguagU  di  Pamaso,"  of  BoccaUni,  Cent.  ii.  Bagg.  35,  is  a  satirical 
relation  of  the  supposed  morri^e  of  Laura  Terracina  with  the  poet 
Francesco  Mauro,  who,  soon  after  his  marriage,  became  jealous  of^  hia 
wife,  on  account  of  a  garter  which  she  wore,  studded  with  jewels  ;  which 
she  had  received  as  a  present  &om  Edward  VI.  of  England,  in  rtlunt  for 
itr  devotion  iowariU  him ;  a  circumatance  which  so  exasperated  Mauro, 
that  he  cut  the  fliroat  of  his  wife,  iBiih  a  priAibited  verte  of  nix  ayllablei, 
tchich  he  carried  at  ha  tide.  A  great  tumult  arose  in  Parnassus,  which 
Apollo  allaj-ed  by  a  speech  ;  the  object  of  which  seems  to  be  to  satirine 
the  order  of  the  garter,  and  to  compare  tho  favours  conferred  by  sove. 
reigns  on  the  subjeota  of  other  princea,  to  the  presenta  giran  by  lovers 
to  other  men's  wives. 

Note  76   (p.  128).— Tirab.  vii.  iii.  49.      Many  of  her  poems  are 

'    ■       '       "       "of  Collalto,   of  whom  ahe   was   passionately 

iTringe  to  another  Indy  she  did  not  long  survive, 

the  thirtieth  year  of  her  age-     Her  poems  were 

ig  uater  Cassandra,  soon  after  her  death,  but 

were  not  reprinted  till  the  year  1738;  when  they  were  again  published  by 

Antonio  B^baldo  di  Conti,  count  of  Collalto,  a  desconclant  of  the  nobl»- 

VOL.  II.  O  a 


.ving  died  in  1 
iblished  by  h< 


man  to  wliain  ihey  vera  so  ineOecttiaUy  addressed  by  (1 

Note  77  (p.  1S8)^lie  became  (lie  wife  of  the  celebrated  Florentine 
Kulptor,  Bartolommeo  Amm&iiati.  Her  works  were  first  published  M 
Florence,  apprttto  i  Oiunii,  \a  laSO.  MozzacheUi  and  TtrabOBOhi  have 
collected  numeroiu  teBtimooies  of  her  contemporaries  to  her  merits. 

NoTK  78  {p.  130). — The  "  Opera  Burle8cha"of  Berai  and  others,  after 
some  of  them  had  been  Beparalely  published,  were  EoUected  by  AiitOD- 
Fruicesco  Graziini,  called  "  II  Lasca,"  and  published  by  the  diunti  st 
Florence,  vol.  i.  1618,  1550,  vol.  ii.  1555,  octavo.  They  have  been  fre- 
quently reprinted  mnoe,  but  generally  in  a  mutilated  aud  iraperfeol 
manner.  The  most  complete  and  best  edition  is  that  of  which  the  first 
aod  second  volumes  bear  the  date  of  London,  1723,  and  the  third,  of 
Florence  in  the  same  year,  hut  which  were,  m  fact,  printed  at  Naples  j 
and  this  edition  is  citod  as  one  of  the  Tad  di  lingua  by  the  academidaiK 
Delia  Cnisca. 


Note  79  (p.  ISO).—"  A  bleaaing, 
invented  sleep  ;  it  wraps  a  man  Si 
ahnoet  a  centui^  before  Cervaotes, 

says  Sancho,   "  oo 
round  hke  a  cloak, 
n  the  same  subject: 

him  who 
Thus  E 

first 

ler< 

"Qoella  dieev 
Arte,  il  pi 
nietloer'ij 
Adoguun 

a  eh' era  hi  piu  bells 
11  bel  mestier  cbe  si  faccase 
ma  vesle,  nna  gonella 
buoQB  che  BE  la  roetleaSB." 
OrL  Imiam.  lib.  uL 

cant.  vii. 

NotbBO  (p.  131),— The  work  alluded  to  of  Giovanni  della  Caso,  in  hM 
"  Capilolo  del  Fomo,"  pubhahed  with  his  terze  rime,  in  the  "  Opcre  Bm^ 
lesohe  "  of  Bemi  and  others,  in  tJiree  volumes.  This  piece  has  given  rise 
to  BD  infinite  number  of  errors  aijd  misrepresentationB,  that  have  stained 
the  memory  of  this  most  accomplished  scholar  and  elegant  writer  with 
uncommon  odium.  From  tlieae  accusatious,  be  has  been  defended  with 
great  abihty  by  M.  Menage,  in  his  "Aati-Baillet,"  par.  ii.  sec  Ilfc 
That  he  was  himself,  however,  CKtremeiy  senaible  of  ti  '    " 

which  he  had  incoired,  appears  from  hie  exqui»te  Latin  Ii: 
Ad  (^nnatKU,  in  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  justify  himself  by  alleg 
that  these  obnoxious  verses  were  written  m  the  mora  thoughtJess  i  , 
of  his  youth,  and  that  he  had  compensated  for  them  by  the  regularity, 
industry,  and  oontinency  of  his  future  liio  and  conduct ;  for  which  he 
refers  to  Bembo,  Flaminio,  and  his  other  friends.      His  example  may  be 
a  lesson  to  young  writers,  to  be  cautious  how  they  produee 
"  Ooe  line  which  dying  they  would  wish  to  bloi 

The  works  of  Cosa  were  collected  and  published  in  five  volumes,  qua 
Venice,  1728.  Both  his  verse  and  prose  may  be  esteemed  among  tl 
purest  models  of  the  Italian  tongue. 

Note  SI  (p.  131),— The  first  of  these  editions  is  that  of  the  Giunti,  4 

1 54 1 ,  quarto.     It  was  also  published  at  Milan  neiie  case  d'A  ndrea  (M  '^ 

1542,  quarto,  with  the  privilege  of  the  pupe,audthc  aUteof  Venice  ;  a 


b. 
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^■in  >t  Tenice,  in  1545,  con  la  Oitmta  di  molle  atanie,  which  lire,  how. 
ever,  of  little  importance.  Another  editioD  ia  aaid  to  have  beeD  published 
at  Venice,  per  Giroluuo  ScotCo,  in  154S.  Qimdiio,  iv.  551.  Mazzucb. 
iv.  992 ;  but  this  1  oonceive  to  be  the  "  Orlando  Innamoralo,"  as  reformed 
by  Lodovico  Dominichi ;  at  least  a  copy  of  the  latter  work  by  tlie  same 
printer,  and  Id  tbe  same  year,  ia  in  my  poasesdon.  The  more  modem 
ediljon,  with  the  date  of  Florence,  1725,  but  in  lact  printed  at  Naples,  is 


Note  82  (p.  132). — TiraboBchi  informs  us  that  the  first  edition  is  thai 
of  Veuice,  ia  1519,  but  Fontanini  and  Zeno  bate  cited  an  edition  containing 
his  eclogues,  and  tiio  first  seventeen  books  of  his  poem  of  Baldo,  printed  at 
Verucemlsn,  8vo.  They  were  afterwards  reprinted  at  Venice  in  I52U; 
and  by  Alexander  Paganini,  TuscuuNi  ifun  Lici;u  Beniceksbu,  in 
1G31,  ornamented  with  grotesque  prints  from  blocks  of  wood.  Folengi 
afterwards  reformed  and  altered  tins  work,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
iU  satirical  tendency,  and  a  new  edition  was  printed,  without  note  of  year, 
place,  or  printer,  but  which  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1530.  The  edition 
of  1521  is,  however,  coDsideied  as  the  best,  and  has  been  the  naual  model 

I  of  those  since  reprinted,  particularly  that  of  Venice,  apod  Joaimem 
VarUcwa  et  Sodoa,  1573.  A  splendid  edition  of  the  "Macaronies"  of 
Fidengi,  in  two  vols.  4to,  was  pulillshed  at  Mantua  in  1768  and  1771,  with 
the  Ufe  of  the  author'  by  Gian^ostino  Gradenigo,  bishop  of  Ceneda.  Of 
the  origin  of  the  macaronic  style,  as  well  in  France  and  Germany  ae  in 
Italy,  SDine  additional  and  curious  particular  are  given  by  Count  Bossi, 
in  Ins  notes  and  documents  to  the  ItaUan  translation.  TuEe  vol.  vii  pp. 
29B,  B97,  347  ;  vol  xii.  p.  226.* 

Note  83  (p.  132). — This  poem,  divided  into  eight  cantiis,  has  been 
several  times  reprinted  after  the  first  edition  of  the  Sabbii,  in  Venice, 
1626,  particolarl;  by  Gregorio  de'  Gregori,  at  the  same  place,  and  in 
the  same  year :  in  Rimini,  by  Soncino,  1527  <ed.  castrata),  in  Venice, 
by  Sessa,  1530,  and  1G39,  and  at  the  same  place  by  Bindoui,  in  1530  : 
which  last  edition  has  been  counterfeited  by  an  impression  of  the  same 
date  of  much  inferior  execution.  At  tiui  close  ia  an  apologelical 
address  from  the  author,  in  which  ho  has  attempted  to  vindicate  tiimself 
from  the  charge  of  impiety,  in  having  satirized  the  clergy  onder  the 
character  of  Maruigruire  Or^amilo ;  and,  what  was  much  more  dan- 
gerous, in  having  shown  a  partiahty  tu  the  cause  of  the  reformers. 
Vide  Zeno,  annot,  al.  Pontan.  i.  303, 

Note  64  (p.  133). — Bossi  has  endeavoured  to  invalidate  the  above 

observation,  aa  bearing  too  hard  upon   tbe  eccIesiBstics,  by  observing 

that  in   those  times  almost  all  young   men  of  talents,  not  deetined 

by  their  rank  to  a  military  life,  were  devoted  to  the  cburch  ;  and  that 

even  socb  of  the  luty  as  diatioguished  themselves  in  literature  frequentiy 

took  upon  thomselvcB  the  babit  of  priests.    Something  may  perhaps 

be  conceded  to  this  remark ;  but  after  aH,  the  fact  remains  as  above 

I      stated,  and   sufficiently   shows  tliat  the  restraints   of  religion  and  thF 

■     rules  of  morality  were  ineutBcieat  t«  restrain  the  licentiauanesa  of  th< 

I      elergy  within  decent  bounds. 

k  6  6? 
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4tFfi  NOTES. 

NoTR  H5  (p.  133).— PrinlL-d  at  Venice,  p«r  Anrelio  Pincio,  133Sl  Thfa 

work  is  divided  into  tsD  oaiitoB,  in  the  firat  of  which  Homer  isd 
Virgil  are  iaCrodaced  coDTerging  togelher  in  faTow  of  the  fan 
Cluistian  poets  who  have  ivritten  on  the  hiuoanitj  of  the  Son  of 
fiod,  who,  it  appears,  are,  il  Folgo,  or  Folengi  hinuelf,  S&nazzaio. 
Vida,  and  Scipione  Capece.     Folengi  seemH  to  have  imbibed  some   of 

nnd  like  David  before  Achiah,  to  have  feigned  himself  mad,  and  "  semb- 
bled  on  thedooraof  the  gate,  and  let  his  spittle  fall  down  npon  hjabeaj^" 

Note  BB  (p.  13i).~Bneohche  di  Virgilio,  per  Bernardo  Polei,  di 
Latino  in  vnlgare  traducte,  &g.  Flor.  U94.  I  mnst  observe,  tliat  Mr. 
WartOQ  is  net  correct  in  asserting  that  Virgil's  Bucolics  were  trajifiUted 
into  Italian  by  Bernardo  Pnlci,  Fossa  de  Cremona,  Benivieni,  and  Fiorim 
BuoninsegoL  Hist  of  Eng.  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  p.  256.  The  only  trangUton 
of  Virgil  being  Bernardo  Pulei  and  Evangelista  Fossa  ;  and  the  Bncotio 
of  Bemvieu.aud  Duunimegiu  being  origiiial  compusiiiona. 

Note  87  (p.  13S). — Il  appears  from  a  letter  of  Giovanni  Rncellai  le 
Trissino,  dated  the  8th  day  of  November,  1S15,  that  Trisdno  had  Itien 
completed  hia  tr^edy,  which  was  intended  to  be  represented  before  Leo 
X.,  probably  an  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Florence  in  that  year.  Vidt 
Zeun,  Kote  al  Fontanini,  Bib.  Ital.  vol.  i.  p.  464.  It  was  not,  however, 
printed  mitQ  the  year  1S34,  when  it  was  published  in  Rome, per  Ladovlto 
degli  Airigki  Viccntinos  with  a  dedication  which  had  been  addressed  by 
tlie  author  to  Leo  X.  in  tlie  lifetime  of  Chat  poatifi'. 

Note  8B  (p.  186).— This  poem,  lite  the  second  edition  of  the  "  Sofon- 
isba,'' in  1529,  was  printed  with  the  occasional  introduction  of  Greek 
letters,  for  detemuning,  with  greater  precision,  the  Italian  prontmciatioo ; 
"  o  of  which  ia  doe  to  Trissino,  although  his  authority  has 

_ J. ._'__.-..  f_^ ^^  ^gg^     jjg  dedicated  it  to  the  emperor 

explains  the  motives  of  his  attempt,  and 
ciucjuaun  btium  ciniuiusuujtKd  in  his  own  life.  Several  passages  in  this 
pnem  gave  great  offence,  the  author  having  severely  censured  the  con- 
duct of  some  of  the  Roman  pootifis,  in  conseqnence  of  which  they  were 
cancelled  by  him  in  the  copies  remaining  unsold  ;  a  cii'cmnBtaiice  which 
has  given  rise  to  much  discnsuon  among  the  Italian  bibliographers. 
Vide  Fontanini,  Bib.  Ital.  vol  i.  p.  268,  &c.  As  one  of  tbese  eincUed 
passages  has  a  particular  reference  to  the  subjectof  the  preceding  pages  of 
the  present  work,  I  shall  lay  it  before  the  reader,  from  Ihe  prima  rariama 
Sdiiione,  as  it  is  denominated  by  TiraboBchL  In  this  extract  will  also  be 
found  a  specimen  of  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  Trissino  attempted  to 
introduce  the  use  of  Greek  types.      Vide  App.  No.  VI. 

NoTK  89  (p.  137). — To  the  poptictdars  here  given  respecting  Gio 
Ciorgio  Trisuno,  Count  Bosu  has  made  ooDsiderable  additiona,  in  hii 
annolatioQB  oD  the  present  work,  vide  Ital.  Ed,  vol.  viL  p  847,  else;. 
He  hBfl  also  enriched  his  edition  by  the  pubUcation  of  several  orwinal 
letters,  mostly  addressed  to  Triesluo,  from  some  of  the  most  eminent 
persons  and  distinguished  scholars  of  the  time  ;  parricularly  Leo  X., 
Isabella  of  A  rnson  duchess  of  Milan,  Demetrius  Chalcondyles,  Andreas 
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AleiMoB,  Jums  FarrbaBiua,  Giovanni  and  Paolo  Raceliai,  Teronica 
Gambara,  Tittoria  Colnnna,  &c.  1  must  ivfer  my  reader  to  tbe  IL-Jiau 
translation,  vol.  x.  p.  HI.* 

NoTB  SO  (p  139).^The  dialogue  of  Trissino  on  (he  Italian  language, 
entitled  "  11  CaatoUano,"  is  thus  ruuned  by  the  author  from  his  frienrl 
Rucellai,  who  ia  one  of  the  interlocutors,  and  is  therein  styled  hy  him 
■■  Uomo  per  dottrina,  per  bontA,  e  per  ing^no  non  inferiora  a  nessnn 
allro  della  nostra  eU  ''  The  strict  friendship  which  subsisted  between 
Trissino  and  Rueellu,  vhilst  they  emulated  eaeh  other  in  dieir  worlcs,  ia, 
as  Maffei  has  justly  observed,  highly  honourable  to  the  characters  of 
both.— Teatro  Ital.  vol,  i.  p.  93. 

Note  91  (p.  141). — On  an  embassy  from  Francia  I,  to  the  empercff 
Charlea  V.,  Alamaimi  gave  a  sit^gular  iuaiance  of  hia  tatenta  and  promp- 
titude. Having  in  his  oration  before  the  emperor,  fraqnentiy  menlianed 
Ihe  Imperial  Eagle,  Charles,  after  having  attentively  listened  till  the  close 
of  the  speech,  turned  (owanHs  the  orator,  and  repealed,  with  a  sarcastic 
emphasis,  troia  one  of  the  poems  of  Alamanni, 

, —  "  L'aqaila  grlfagnit, 

"  Che  per  piii  divorar  due  becehi  porta." 
Alamanni  heard  this  reproach  ivilh  perfect  composure,  and  mslantly 
subjoined,  "Since  these  lines  are  known  to  your  majesty,  I  roust  be 
allowed  to  say,  that  when  I  wrote  them,  I  wrote  aa  a  poet,  to  whom  it  is 
allowed  to  feign  ;  but  that  I  now  speak  aa  the  ambaaeador  from  one 
great  sovereign  to  another,  whom  it  would  ill  become  to  deviate  from  the 
troth  :  they  were  the  produedon  of  my  youth  ;  but  now  I  speak  wi^  the 
gravity  of  ^  :  they  were  provoked  by  my  having  been  banished  from 
my  native  place  ;  but  I  now  appear  before  yonr  majesty  divested  of  ^1 
passion."  Charles,  rising  from  his  seal,  and  laying  h^  band  on  the 
■houlder  of  the  ambassador,  told  him  with  great  kindness,  that  he  han  no 
cause  to  regret  the  loss  of  his  country,  having  found  such  a  patron  aa 
Francis  I,,  adding,  that  to  a  virtuous  man  every  place  is  his  country. — 
Mazzuch.  in  art.  Alamanni,  p.  2.J3. 

Note  92  (p.  141). — The  works  of  Alamanni,  consistiug  of  his  Glegies, 
Eclogues,  Satires,  and  Lyric  pieces,  with  his  tragedy  of  "  Antigone," 
were  first  printed  by  Giyphiua,  at  Lyons,  voL  i.  1532,  vol.  i.  1533  ;  the 
first  volume  was  also  printed  by  the  Giunti  at  Florence  in  1533,  and 
both  volumes  were  afterwards  published  at  Venice  in  1 533,  and  again  in 
]£42.  Notwithstanding  these  frequent  editions,  the  works  of  Alamanni 
were  prohibited  m  the  pontiiicate  of  Clement  VII.,  both  at  Florenie  and 
Bome,  in  the  latter  of  which  places  they  were  publicly  borat.  Vide 
Maxzoch.  vol.  I  p.  256. 

NoTi  93  (p.  Ul}.— Printed  at  Paris,  by  Robert  Stephens,  in  1546,  in 
a  beautiful  edition,  corrected  by  the  author,  and  dedicalsd  to  Francia  1. 
It  was  again  printed  in  the  same  year  by  the  Giunti  at  Florence,  and  has 
been  mnoe  frequently  reprinted,  particularly  in  a,  correct  and  fine  edition 
In  large  quarto,  by  Comiuo  at  Fadua,  in  1719,  with  the  "Api"  ol 
Rucellai,  and  the  epigra:ns  of  Alamanni,  and  at  Bologna  in  1746. 
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Nora  91  (p.  US).— firal  priDt«a,  after  the  death  of  the  author,  at 
Florence.  ^eUa  ilamptna  di  FHippo  Oiwtti,  1£70,  4to.  The  mbjM 
of  this  poem  U  the  aiege  of  the  city  of  Bnurges,  the  capital  of  tfas  AaAi 
of  Beiri,  BUppofied  to  be  the  Avariciun  of  Julius  Csniar.  The  plan  md 
conduct  of  it  is  so  closely  founded  on  that  of  tlie  "  Iliad,"  that,  if  *■ 
except  only  the  alteration  of  the  names,  it  appeon  rather  to  be  *  tmiu- 
tation  than  on  oii^nal  work. 

NoTB  65  (p,  143). — Girone  il  Cortege,  printed  at  Paris,  da  Kinllto 
Calderio  e  Claudio  buo  flgUuolo,  4ta,  and  agun  at  Venice,  per  Comin  d> 
Trino  da  ManferaCo,  1 549.  This  work  ia  little  more  than  a  trsnBpoai- 
tion,  into  Italian  ottava  rinw,  of  a  French  ronumce,  entitled  "Oyron 
Courtoia,"  which  Alamajini  undertook,  at  the  request  of  FraDoie  I.,  a 


h&B  described  the  origin  and  laws  of   the  British    knighta-erzant,  at 
Knighf  of  thu  Smmd  Talle. 

yjTE  96  (p.  US).— Mazzuch.  in  ori:.  Augnrelli.    This  incident  is  also 
alluded  ta  in  the  following  linos  of  Latomus. 

"  Ut  quod  minus  collcgit  e  carbonibus, 
Avidi  LeotiiB  eriperet  e  dealabUB," 
Note  97  (p.  149}.— Tirab.  rol.  vi  par.  ii.  p.  231.  Where  he  obBems, 
that  Augurelh  himself  profeeseH  in  his  poem  !«  write  in  jest,  and  to 
make  no  accinmt  of  this  pretended  art  If,  however,  we  emept  a  fev 
lines  at  the  end,  the  whole  piece  appears  to  iiave  been  very  Beriondy 
written  ;  and  even  in  these  be  professes  to  have  mingled  the  leaaons  of 
wisdom  with  the  festivity  of  wit : — 

" doctos  solibus  Benuones  spargere  puris 

Tentavi." 
KoTB  9S  (p.  151). — It  appears  that  Alfonso  Castriotta,  marquis  of 
Tripotda,  had  formed  a  marriage  contract  with  Cassandra  Marchese,  s 
Neapolitan  lady,  who  enjoyed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  esteero  sod 
friendship  of  Sanazzaro,  but  that  having  repented  of  his  engagement,  bo 
applied  to  the  Roman  court  for  a  dispensation  to  release  him  &OTn  its 
eSects.  To  the  granting  this  dispensation  Sonazzoro  opposed  all  bis 
ioflnence,  and  engaged  hia  friend  Bembo  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the 
issuing  of  the  bull ;  but  the  ranli  and  opulence  of  the  marquis  were 
suffered  to  prevail  against  the  efforts  of  the  lady  and  her  friends,  and  the 
r  of  his  own  promise.     The  lines  attributed  to  Saoazzaro  on  tlua 


e  foUow 


In  Letmem  X. 


Cieoulus  hie  noster,  m 

Non  cadit  in  turpea  nobilis 
Ipse  licet  cupias  animoa  rimul 

Non  Lupus  boo  genitor,  noi 
Ergo  ahud  tibi  proreus  habendv 

Koto  cuncta  ut  posioH, 
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t  Note  99  (p.  1£1)  — TIiIe,  and  other  epigraniB  of  Sanozzaro  sgainst  the 

Romui  pun^^  pnoted  in  eeverol  ediCioos  of  Ilia  waike,  ore  con^dered 
by  Fontaniiii  ta  acandnlous  libels,  published  hj'  the  hereticBl  sutbora  of 
tho  pasr^uilladeB,  in  the  namo  of  SuiozzAra,  and  incautiouely  adniitted  hy 
Hobsequeiit  editors  into  the  collecliutis  of  his  works. — FontanJni,  Bibliutli. 
Ital.  vol.  L  p.  153. 

Note  100  (p.  152). — This  poem  waa  translated  into  Italian,  in  verti 
idolti,  hy  Giovajini  Qiohto,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  celebrated  pi-inCer 
Gabriel  Giohto,  and  pnblisbed  at  Veniee  ui  l.^SS,  in  a  beautiful  editioQ 
entitled  "  Dkl  Pinio  DBtU  Vehoinb  del  Sanaszaro,  Hbri  tre,  tradotti  in 
verai  Toscani  da  GioTanni  GioUlo  de'  Ferrari,  al  Ser.  Sig.  Don  Vincenzo 
GoQZaga,  Duett  di  Manlona  e  di  Monferrato,"  St 

Note  101  (p.  152). — These  impi-oprieties  did  not  escape  the  animad- 
veraion  of  Etssmus,  m  his  "  acerDnianns,"  (p.  SO,  Ed.  Tolosre,  16Q0,) 
where  this  passage  is  fallowed  by  some  very  judicious  leoiarkB  on  the 
manner  of  treating  sacred  subjects  in  poetry. 

NoiB  102  (p.  156).— In  this  letter  we  find  the  followmg  apology, 
which  he  attempts  to  derive  from  (he  diflicul^  of  Ms  undertaking. 
"  Sdo  enim  quam  pericnlosnin  sit,  de  re  tun  varia,  tarn  difficili  alqne 
ardtia,  acribere,  his  prtesertim  lemporibus,  quibus  tot  pnedajv  ingenia 
liben^tals  Leonis  X.  Pont,  Max.  invitata,  emerserunt,  emergontque  in 
dies ;  ut  ai'tes  mihi,  ipsa  injuria  temporum  jamdudum  extinclie,  vide- 
sntur  quodammodu  hujua  auspidis  reriviscere." — In  £p.  pnef.  ad  lib.  de 

NoiE  103  (p.  157.)— Mr.  Henke  thinks  this  commendation  of  Vida 
somewhat  too  favourahle,  and  quotes  the  opinion  of  Papadopoli,  who,  he 
conceJTes,  estimatea  him  more  accurately.  "  Exccptis  carmioibna  de 
Latruncnlia,  et  de  Bombyce,  qnss  ingeniosisaima  sunt,  frigent  elegan- 
tissime  et  latinissime  omnia." — Oerm.  Ed.  voL  iii.  p.  96.  But  Boss 
approves  of  the  sentimenta  above  expressed,  and  has  defended  Vida 
Bgmnst  some  French  critics,  who  have  asserted  that  in  his  Poelics  he  lias 
taught  rather  the  art  of  imitating  Virgil,  than  that  of  imilatiDg  nature. 
The  Italian  translator  has  also  added  some  interesting  notices  respecting 
the  various  editions  of  the  works  of  Vida,  and  has  particularly  referred 
to  that  printed  at  Oxford,  in  3  vols.  Bvo,  in  1732,  1725,  and  1733.— Itai. 
Ed.  vol.  vJi.  pp.  322,  323.* 

Note  104  (p.  ISB).— It  ia  remarkable  that  D'Alviano  had  in  hia  train 
three  of  the  greatcat  Ijifin  poets  that  modem  tiroes  have  produced  : 
Andrea  Navagero,  Hieronymo  Fracajjtoro,  and  Giovanni  Colta,  tho 
latter  of  whom  was  despatched    by  D'Alviano,  when  he  was  made  a 

Srisoner  at  the  battle  of  Agnedello,  on  an  embassy  to  Juliua  II.  to  en- 
eavour  to  procure  the  liberation  of  bis  patron  ;  on  which  expedition  he 
died  of  a  fever,  having  yet  scarcely  attained  Ibe  prime  of  life.     The  few 
poems  left  by  Cotta  breathe  the  very  spirit  of  hia  counliynuin  Catullus  ; 
I       and  Flamiuio  has  ventured  even  to  prefer  hia  pootns  to,  or  at  least  to 
■      place  them  on  an  equality  with,  those  of  CatulliiB.    The  lines  on  the 
I      assas^iation  uf  Alessandro  de'  Medici,  usually  called  (lie  lirst  duke  o( 
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Florence,  «ttribuled  W  CoMa  by  Gsguel  and  Vuipins,  tide  I 

CotUe,  Bt  sliorum  Cartn.  Patav.  Ij  IS,  8vo,  ara  the  production  of  some  late: 

author ;  tliat  event  not  having  occurred  until  many  years  afler  his  Jealb. 

Note  105  (p.  1 62). — Count  Boeh  has  coujectured  that  Frocastora,  in 
a<1opting  a  new  mytholog)',  and  placing  the  Bcene  of  his  poem  in  the 
Atlantis,  liaa  intended  to  allude  to  the  recent  discovery  of  AmericB,  and 
10  tJie  BuppoBcd  introduction  of  the  diBease  in  question,  by  tlie  first  tiaii- 
jptlors  ;  a  supposition  which  seoniB  highly  probable,  Hespecting  the  first 
notice  of  tho  uso  of  mercury  in  this  disease  Count  Bosaj  has  ako  qaoled 
somo  tmcla  of  Qioipo  Somniaripa  of  Verona,  printed  at  Venice  in  UHT, 
which  show  that  this  remedy  was  adopted  mui^  earlier  than  is  generally 
imagined.^Ibid.  p.  3'23.* 

NoTB  106  <p.  162).— Thuani  Histor. 
observe,  that  the  veracity  of  this  anecdo 

several  modem  Itahan  critics,  particularly  cited  by  Count  Bosai  , 
has  added  gome  juiHdaua  remarks  of  his  own.  Vide  IlaL  Ed.  voL 
p.  324,  tt  Kq. 

Note   107   (p.   162).— Tirah.  vol.  vli.  par.  jii.  p.  291.  _    

assigned  was  the  apprehenmon  of  a  contagious  disorder  )  but  it  has  been 
su^eated,  that  the  real  cause  was  the  desire  of  the  pope  to  transfer  the 
enuncil  from  the  dominions  of  the  emperor  to  some  city  in  Italy.  Vidi 
Ital.  Ed.  vol.  vii.  p.  327.  However  this  may  be,  Fracaatoro  confinsed 
hia  opmion  on  do^A.— ^ig.  Hist.  Cone.  Trent,  ap.  Henke,  Germ.  Ed. 
vol.  ill.  p.  103.* 

Note  lOB  (p.  163).~-A  translation  of  Fracastoro'e  description  of  hit 
Caphian  villa,  in  his  beautiful  epistio  to  Franc  Torriano,  may  be  found 
in  Mr.  Greflwcll's  accomit  of  some  of  (ho  Latin  poeta  of  Italy  in  the  six- 
tKcnth  century  ;  but,  perhaps,  the  most  exquisite  production  of  FracaB> 
torn  is  his  epistle  on  the  untimely  death  of  hia  two  sons,  addressed  to 
Ciovan'Battisla  Torriano,  and  which,  in  point  of  elegance,  pathos,  and 
true  Hublimily,  may  bear  a  comparison  with  any  production  of  tbc  ' '  " 
eitlier  in  ancient  or  modern  times. 


IS  proper  U^ 
contested  t^H 
Bosaii'HH 

Ed.  voL  ^H 


1 


NoTK  log  (p.  163).~The  motives  of  this  are  beautifully  as«gned 
De  Thou  ;  "  Ut,  qui  arcla  inter  so  necesaitudinc  conjuncti  vixei 

in  loco  spectarentur,  et  a  juveutnte  Patavina  univeraoque  Gymnasio 
quotidie  salutarentur."— Ibid.  Of  the  numerous  testimonies  of  respect 
'    "'  of  Fraeaatoro,  by  the  scholars  of  the  t'  '      "  " 

"  '      refixed  to  the  Giuntjne  editioi 
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Ad  tristem  itcerhie  mortis  ejus  nnntium, 
Vicma  flevit  ora,  flerunt  ultitnn 
Ger)t«s,  periisse  musicorum  ciuididam 
Florem,  optimonim  et  lumen  ortium  omaium." 

Note  110  (p.  164). — Among  these  were  the  "Orations  of  Cicero," 
mmpofflng  tlii'ee  volumes  of  tlie  edition  of  Cicero,  printed  at  the  Aldine 
preaa,  in  1S19,  and  the  second  volume  of  the  edition  of  the  worlis  of 
Cicero,  printed  by  tlie  Jjmta  at  Venice,  1634,  in  4  vols,  fo.,  which  were 
edited  by  Petrne  VictoriuB.  To  which  may  also  be  added,  hia  "  Variffl 
Lectionea  in  omnia  opent  Ovidii,"  printed  in  the  Aldine  edition  of  1516, 
in  three  volumes,  and  agun  m  1533.  These  readings  are  also  met  with 
in  other  editions  derived  from  the  Aldine, 

Note  III  {p.  165). — On  the  reconciliation  which  took  place  between 
Julius  II.  and  the  Venetian  republic,  in  the  year  1SU9,  and  which  first 
brolLe  ^e  furmidable  league  of  Cambray,  {vide  ante,  chap,  viii.)  Navu- 
gero  addressed  to  that  pontiff,  in  terms  of  the  highest  commendation,  a 
Latin  Eclogue,  which  deserves  notice,  aa  well  from  its  intrinsic  merit,  as 
from  the  particularity  with  which  it  applies  to  the  events  before  related. 

Note  112  <p.  167).— The  few  pieces  to  which  Pracasloro  above  refers 
were  collected  together  soon  after  the  death  of  Navagero,  and  printed  in 
the  year  1530,  with  a  sliort  address  prefixed,  for  the  most  part  in  the 
very  words  of  Fracasloro  above  cited  ;  &om  which  we  may  reasooably 
conjecture,  that  it  was  he  who  procured  this  edition  of  the  writings  of 
hia  friend,  and  who  superintended  its  publication.  The  reaearcheB  of 
subsequent  times,  and  particularly  the  indostry  of  the  learned  brothers, 
Giovan-Antonio  and  Gaetano  Volpi,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  many 
valuable  editions  of  the  worlca  of  the  early  restorers  of  literature,  have, 
however,  collected  a  few  additional  pieces  of  Navagero,  which  had  before 
been  scattered  in  various  pubticatioos,  and  given  to  (he  public  a  com- 
plete edition  of  his  works,  printed  by  Comino  Padua,  ITIS.  Among 
these  are  the  remarks  made  by  Navagero  on  his  journeys  (o  Spain  and  to 
France,  a  few  Italian  poems,  which  bear  the  same  character  of  elegant 
correctness  as  bis  Latin  writings,  and  several  of  his  letters,  preRxed  to 
his  editions  of  tbo  ancient  aatbors,  particularly  one  which  is  addressed  to 
Leo  X.,  exhorting  hrm  to  undertake  an  expedition  against  the  Turks. 

Note  113  (p.  167}.— Firfe  onto,  chap.  ix.  During  the  ware  consequent 
on  the  league  of  Cambray,  Gian-ADtonio  had  been  despoiled  of  hia  pro- 
perty, and  driven  fi-om  his  resdence  at  Scrravalle,  but  was  relieved  by 
the  Uberality  of  Julius  II.,  and  of  the  cardinal  Raifaello  Riario.  He  bos 
left  many  works,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  some  of  which  have  been 
printed,  and  of  which  his  twelve  books  of  letters  are  the  most  valuable, 
aa  they  throw  con^derable  light  on  the  state  of  literature,  and  afford 
mach  particular  informatioo  respecting  the  early  progress  of  bis  son. 

Note  114  (p.  169). — In  the  same  year,  when  Marc- Antonio  was  scarcely 
nghteen  yean  of  age,  he  published  at  Fano  the  first  specimen  of  his  pro- 
ductions, with  a  few  poems  of  Marullus,  that  had  not  before  been  printed, 
tmder  the  following  titie  :  "M]ch«elis  TutcniMOTAE  Mirulli  Ni!N[.e. 
Ejusilom  epigrammata  nunquam  alias  impresaa.    M.  Antu.mi  Fliuinu 
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CknniDDB)  Gbelhia.  Ejusdnn  Eclofm  Tbjraii.  InniivnnBnriiui 
bta  HiciiHif nii  Sononi.  Idibm  Scplemb.  M-D.x*.**  As  dna  ladilli 
prinHd  in  oettvo,  b  extmnel  j  late,  ■  more  ytrtarnhr  «GeaH 

Dot  be  utiaeeeirtable.    It »  addFened  by  the  editor,  FlaBnaiL, 

dadiCkliati  la  Achilla  Philerote  BocdiL  The  ^ortam  of  HnABM 
of  Ui  *  NoiMe,*'  or  compUint  on  the  ton  of  his  ooaatrj  mat  Alll 
tiiDca  of  hiabmil/  ;  an  elq^-  on  the  death  of  Giorumi,  thBMarfl 
Fmieeaoo  de'  Medici ;  aa  ode  to  Charles  V.  and  anotber  od  Aalmi^ 
dmana— I,  with  a  few  epigrama,  or  short  octaaioiial  pooma.  Hmi|I 
do  not  appear  either  in  the  first  edition  of  the  works  of  HtxaSm,fl 
at  Florence  in  1497,  or  in  the  lai«r  edidon  b;  Cripius,  Pans,  lUIil 
are  perhaps  on]  j  to  be  found  in  tbia  Tolume.  The  poems  of  FJannS' 
dedicated  to  Lodoiico  Speraitio,  by  whoae  entreatieB  it  appean  1| 
selected  a  few  of  lus  pieces  to  be  pnnled.  In  this  deiiicalion,  Fli 
expresHs  his  apprefaennons  thai  he  may  be  aecnsed  of  pamaafi 
expecting  the  wcrld  will  read  the  poems  of  a  yontb,  who  haa  i«t  M 
attained  the  dghtecDth  yair  of  his  age.  OT  these  poems,  'noaM 
been  printed,  often  with  vaiutliooB,  in  the  snbsequeiit  edhioni  d 
works  ;  bat  sereral  pieces  tfpaa  there  whidi  are  not  to  be  (hand  ■ 
edidon  by  Mancnrti,  pnblisbed  at  Padua,  by  Comino,  in  1737,  «li 
considered  as  the  most  complete  ;  vbenee  it  is  probable  dii*  eirijl 
eiiuuD  of  Flaminia  was  not  known  to  lus  editors.  It  ia  obeernthi 
tile  liDGS  in  EommendatioD  of  the  wntings  of  Navagero,  in  the  b 
edidon,  p.  40  : 

"  Qaot  bnuna  crest  aDiieans  pminas 
Qfiot  telluB  Zephj-ro  mluta  Sores,"  &e. 
are  applied  in  the  early  edidon  to  the  wiidngs  of  the  sdthorVII 
G ion- Antonio  Flamiuio  ;  the  above  lines  being  transposed,  mil  Aejl 
emiiag  thus  : — 

"  Tot  menses,  bone  Flamini,  lot  anaos 
Fcrcmies  maiLeant  toi  libelli." 
Among  the  fieees  that  have  not  been  reprinted,  are  two  ode^  sL 
to  Guide  PoBtumo,  of  whom  some  account  will  hereafiter  be  gins,^ 
iliEplay  the  or))'  ttJenlB  of  the  author  do  leas  than  hia  otfaer  nf^^ 
'i'he  volume  coneludes  with  an  eclogue,  intended  to  expre^  (be  en 
of  the  author  to  the  Count  BaldaEsaro  Casdghone,  for  the  hTDm_ 
ferred  upon  hiai    at   Urbino.     These  pieces,  with    the    dedioriiw 
tntroductory  letters  by  which  they  ore  accompanied,  throw  ccmaida 
light  on  the  early  life  and  studies  of  their  author,  aod  deserve  10  be> 
geiieraily  known. 

Note  115  (p.  170).— Tothis  vinl,  during  which  Flaminio  was] 
by  the  attendon  of  ibe  Neapolitan  nobility  and  scholars,  he  adv 
f;reat  pleasure  in  many  of  bis  writings  ;  partjcularly  in  his  betuiti 
Carm.  lib.  ii.  carm.  vii.,  "  Pausilypi  coltes  et  Candida  Mergallina, 
hia  verses  addressed  to  Francesco  CaserU,  lib.  vi.  carm.  xx. 
NoiE  US  (p.   171). — A  diBsertation,  expressly  on  this  sabi 

written  by  Sehelhomlua,  and  published  in  the  Amusnitat.  Hist.  E 

foL  ii,  to  which  TirHhoachi  has  fully  replied  in  bis  "  Storia  ddli  1 
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Itol."  Tol  vij.  pop.  iii.  p.  263.  From  Iheac  it  appears,  that  the  opinion  of 
the  heterodoxy  of  Flamiiiio  bad  gained  each  ground,  that  hia  writines 
were  for  some  time  prohibited  in  the  "Index  Expurgatorios "  of  Ihe 
Roman  church,  by  that  bigoted  pontiff,  Paul  IV.  (Caraffa),  who,  it  is  also 
EBJd,  intended  to  have  the  bod/  of  the  author  dislntorred,  and  (Mroimitted 
to  the  flames.  Tiraboacbi  has  endeavonred  to  InTslldste  this  latter 
Bsaertion,  by  referring  to  ths  instajieeB  of  friendship  which  pasBed 
between  that  pontiff,  whilst  a  cardinal,  and  Flaminio  ;  bnt  if  the  pope 
eould  attempt  to  blacken  the  memory  of  Flaminio  by  the  darkest  imputa- 
tion with  which,  in  the  general  opinion,  it  could  be  affected,  there  seema 
no  improbabitit;  in  Buppo^g  that  be  would  also  display  his  resentment 
against  his  lifeless  remains.  Aa  to  tbe  fact  itself,  Tiraboschi  full;  admits 
that  Flaminio  bad  adopted  the  opiniocs  of  tbe  reformers,  and  this  from  a 
rootiTe  vhich  confers  the  higbest  hononr  on  fais  character.  "  Che  egli  n 
mostraese  per  qualche  tempo  pmpenso  alle  opinioni  de'  NoTSton,  non  puo 
Degarsi.  E  forse  la  stessa  pieti  del  Flaminio,  e  I'saBtera  e  innocents 
vita,  ch*  ei  conduceva,  lo  trasBe  bdd  malgrado  in  que'  lacci ;  perciocch^ 
eeaendo  la  riforma  dc^  abnai  e  I'emendii^on  de'  coatnnii  il  pretesto  di 
cui  valeansi  gli  Erelici  per  muover  guerro  alia  Chieaa,  ncn  6  maravirija, 
che  alcuni  uomini  pii,  ai  lasciasaero  da  tali  argomenti  Bedurre."  Tbe 
same  author,  however,  afterwamla  endeavours  to  show,  that  Flaminio  was 
re-converted  to  the  true  faith,  by  the  exertions  of  hia  friend,  cardinal 
Pole,  under  whose  roof  he  died  aa  a  good  Catholic,  and  who  boasted  of 
having  rendered  a  great  service,  not  only  to  Flaminio,  but  to  the  Reman 
church,  in  detachuig  him  from  llie  canae  of  the  reformers.  Vidt 
Titab.  vii.  iii.  2S3.  By  what  orgamentB  hia  conviction  was  effected,  doM 
not  appear,  but  the  mild  andinoffenmve  apintof  Flaminio  was  ill  qualified 
to  bniok  Uie  reproaches  of  his  frisnda,  much  less  to  prompt  him  to 
nndergo  the  Bufferings  of  a  maiiyT,  I  shall  only  further  observe,  that 
Ihe  lines  of  Flaminio  entitled  "  De  Hieronymo  Savonarola,"  Fd.  Comin. 
p.  72,  were  more  probably  intended  to  apply  to  Jerome  of  Prague,  mho 
was  actually  burnt  aUve  hy  the  council  of  ConslaDce,  whilst  the  dead  body 
only  of  Savonarola  waa  consimied  by  the  flames. 

"  Dam  fora  flamma  tuoB,  Sierom/me,  pascitur  artus, 
Religio,  sanctas  diianiata  comas, 
FIcvit,  et  O,  dixit,  crudeles  parcite  flammie, 
Parcite  ;  Bimt  ialo  viscera  nostra  rogo." 
Notwithstanding  the  observatiDna  of  both  Count  Bosu  and  Mr.  Henke  on 
this  paaaage,  I  still  think  that  the  above  lineaof  Flaminio  must  he  referred 
rather  to  Jerome  of  Prague  thao  to  tiavonarola.     That  Flaminio  was 
decidedly  attached   to  tile  cause   of  the  reformerB  is   admitted.     The 
remark  of  Mr.  Heoke,  that,  "la  a  good  Catlatlk,  Flaminio  might  have 
hesitatod  to  celebrate  Jerome  of  Prague,  far  sooner  than  Savonarola, 
who  waa  highly  extolled  by  the   Dominicans,"    therefore  falls  to  tbe 
ground  ;  it  being  precisely  becauBe  Flaminio  was  not  a  ffood  Catholic,  that 
he  may  ba  auppoBcd  to  have  alluded  to  Jerome  of  Prague,     In  the  opinion 
of  Dosai,  that  the  lines  may  be  applied  to  the  burning  tbe  dead  body  of 
Savonarola,  aa  well  aa  the  living  one  oF  the  martyr  of  Cnnatauce,  I  can 
by  no  means  agree.   Vide  Germ.  Ed.  vol,  iii.  p.  1S1.  Ital.  E^.vol.  vii.p.  liJI. 


fiiendBbip,  under  tho  title  of  "  Cannula  quiiique  illusuiam  Poetsmni, 
nempe  Bembt,  Nougeni,  Caatitioni,  Gitto^  et  tlaminiL  Veaetus,  154S, 
Sra,  a  beautiful  valuDie,  now  of  n 


NoTK  110  (p.  172). — Their  works  were  united  together,  and  pnbliahoil 
in  1540.  Man]'  of  tiiem  ore  ilsu  inserted  in  the  Carm.  lUoEtr.  Foet.  Ital. 
vol.  kii.  Flammio  boa  addressed  to  them  a  copy  of  versea,  accompanying 
Eome  of  his  poems,  in  wbich  he  deaomiuatea  them,  "  Fratrea  optimi  at 
optiioi  poetie." 

Note  119  ^p.  173). — Mazzuch,  Scrittori  d'ltul.  torn.  ii.  par.  ii.  p.  900. 
llrab.  vuL  vii.  par.  ili,  p.  194.  Flaminio,  eonlnmting  the  peraoiud 
defannit]'  of  his  friend  Beazio  with  the  aecompliBhmenls  of  his  mind, 
addresses  hiia — 

"  0  dentatior  et  lupis  et  apiie, 
Et  setoBiDr  hin^o  olcnle,  et  idem 
Tatnen  deliciie  novem  deamm 
QuiB  silvam  Aoniatn  colimt,"  &c 

Carm.  lib.  v.  carm.  SO. 

Note  120  (p.  172).— First  printed  at  Bologna,  IfiSS,  apun  in  Wt. 
The  prints  in  this  work  are  designed  and  engraved  bj  the  celebrated 
artist  Giulio  Booasone.  Their  merit  is  various,  but  many  of  them  ars 
vei7  beautiful ;  a  circumstance  which  may  be  explained  by  a  passage 
in  Malraaia,  "  Felsina  Pittiice,"  ii.  73,  where  we  lind  that  BoDosana  fi^ 
quently  copied  his  ideas  from  Michel- Agnolo  and  Albert  Durer,  and  that 
he  procured  designs  from  Parmigiano  and  Prospero  Footana  ;  the  latter 
of  whom  was  an  intitnate  friend  of  Bocchi.  with  this  infonnalion,  it 
would  not  be  diflicalt  to  allot  these  designs  to  their  respective  masters.  In 
the  second  edition,  the  prints  are  retouched  by  Agostmo  Caracci,  who  has 
also  engraved  the  iirst  symbol  from  a  design  of  his  own ;  hut  notwith- 
standing the  great  merit  of  this  artist,  ^e  first  edition  of  this  scarce  work 
is  to  be  preferred.  Tlie  pieces  addressed  by  l^lamlnio  to  BoccM  may  be 
found  in  Ub.  i.  carm.  34,  U,  lib.  ii.  carm.  29. 

Notk121  (p.  172}. — A  native  of  laemia,  and  bishop  of  laola.  Many  of 
hia  poems  are  annexed  to  the  edition  of  Sanazzaro,  by  Comino,  Padua, 
1731.  He  is  denominated  by  Bi'oukhusiDs,  "  PoetA  purus  acnitidusj"  a 
character  not  superior  to  his  merits. 

Note  122  {p.  173). — A  native  of  Bergamo,  who  resided  at  Rome  during 
the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  and  whose  poems  were  publisiied  at  Bergamo, 
in  1747,  with  the  life  of  the  author,  by  Serassi.  Many  of  them  are  also 
inserted  in  the  Carm.  Illustr.  Poet.  ItM.,  and  may  bear  a  comparison  with 
the  finest  productions  of  the  times.     Vide  Tirah.  vol.  viL  par.  iii.  p.  224. 

Note  123  (p.  174). — It  is  observable,  that  in  one  of  the  poems  of 
Postumo,  intended  to  excite  the  citizens  of  Fesoro  bj  resist  the  arms  of 
Borgia,  Uie  author  refers  not  only  to  (he  murder  of  tho  duke  of  Gaodia, 
by  Ciesar  Borgia,  and  to  the  supposed  incestuous  intereourse  of  this 
family,  but  to  other  charges,  not  alluded  to,  as  far  as  1  have  discovered, 
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f  r,  mifiicieiit]]' ivFuted  bj  tbeir  cnm 

NoTB  124  (p.  176). — Tebaldeo  hononrad  the  raemory  of  Postomo  witli 
the  foUnwing  epitaph  ; — 

"  PoBthomuB  hie  situB  est ;  ne  dictum  hoc  DominiDe  crodaa 

la  lueem  extincM  quod  patre  pn>dlerit  ; 
Mortalee  neque  enini  taJem  fienuere  porenUs, 
Calliopeia  fiiit  mater,  ApoUo  pater.  — Jov.  Elog.  Ixix. 
Some  time  after  t)ie  death  of  Fostumo,  his  writings  were,  at  tlie  inalance 
of  the  cordiual  Bancone,  collected  by  hia  pupil  Lodovico  SidorDstomo, 
and  publiBhed  at  Bologna,  in  1G34,  mider  me  titie  of  "  Elegiarum  libri 
II.,"  with  a  dediuaUoa  from  the  editor  to  Pirro  Conzaga,  protonotary  of 
the  Roman  see.    The  extreme  rarit;  of  this  volame,  of  whieh  very  few 
copies  are  known  to  exist,  has  given  lise  to  conjectures  that  the  edition 
was  suppressed  by  some  of  those  persons  in  power  who  found  thBrnselveH 
attacked  by  the  satirical  and  pungent  style  of  the  author  ;  nor  is  it 
unlikely  that  this  drcumstance  may  be  attributed  to  the  freedom  with 
which  he  had  treated  the  Romon  poutiCTs  who  preceded  Leo  X. 

Noi^  125  (p.  177). — It  is  the  opinion  of  Count  Bos^  that  the  art  of 
reciting  extemporary  Latin  versee  arose  in  Itaty,  and  that  from  this  wo 
are  to  derive  (he  origin  of  tlie  Italian  le^promUatori,  who  increased  in 
number  as  their  predecessors  declined,  and  have  carried  the  art  tu  a 
degree  of  perfection  unknown  in  any  other  country. 

NoTB  126  (p.  1 77).— The  Brandolini  were  of  a  noble  family  at  Florence, 
■nd  were  distinguidied  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  two  men 
of  consideiahle  literary  eminence,  Aurelio  and  Baifaelie,  each  of  whom 
was  known  by  the  denomination  of  Lippo,  or  Lipput  Pb/reniiwii,  Of  Ihe 
former  of  these  writers,  who  died  in  the  year  1437,  a  full  account  maybe 
found  in  Mazzuch.  Scrittori  d'ltaL  vol.  vl  p.  S013. 

NoTG  127  (p.  176). — He  collected  together  some  of  the  works  of  his 
relation  AureUa  ;  one  of  which,  entitied,  "  De  comparatione  Reipublioe 
et  Regni,"  he  dedicated  to  the  cardinal  de'  Medici,  afterwards  Leo  X., 
in  an  address  which  contuns  several  carious  panjculars  of  the  Medici 
family. — Brandolini,  Leo  X.  p.  1 39. 

Note  128  (p.  17R). — On  this  acconnt  he  is  denominated  by  Gianan- 
tonio  Flaroinio,  Ocalu*  Ponlijicii,  although  Brandolini  was  himself 
in  fact  nearly  deprived  of  sight,  ll  has  already  been  noticed  that  at  the 
desire  of  the  pontiff,  Brandolini  gave  iDstructioiiB  to  the  celebrated  Maro- 
Antonio  Fluninio,  the  son  of  Gian- Antonio  ;  to  which  it  may  be  added, 
that  the  father  has,  on  many  occasions,  expressed  his  Bstisfaction  that 
his  son  had  obtained  the  sssistonce  of  so  accomplished  a  tator  ;  who  is 
BBid  to  havG  treated  his  pupil  with  as  much  kindness  and  afTcetion  as  if 
he  had  been  his  ovra  oBspring.  Tide  J.  A.  Flamin.  Op.  ap.  Mazzuch. 
Scrittori  d'llal.  torn.  vi.  p.  2U19. 

Note  129  (p,  179). — Two  latin  epigrams  of  Marone,  which  do  no 
discredit  to  his  talenU,  are  prefixed  to  the  angular  hook  of  Froncesoo 


us 

Coloniu,  mtitled  ■■  Li  HTPNEEoroiucau  di  PoLtPBiLO,"  printed  hy 

Aldu!  in  I49U,  sDil  agwn  in  1545,  of  wtudi  B  Ml  ftocouut  nuj'  befwiid 
in  tlie  Menagiana,  torn.  iv.  p.  70. 
Notb130(p,  179).— 

"  Not  with  more  ^ee,  by  hands  pootlSe  cniwn'd. 
With  Boirlat  hac     " " 


wQCEB 


J  Bit, 


Throued  on  tevea  bills,  the  anticbriat  of  wit" 

Dunciad,  iL  13, 
It  is  justly  TemaTked  by  Heoke,  tbat  Popehas,  in  these  lines,  confounded 
Quenw  with  the  other  court-jeBter  ]i<iraha/la,  with  wboni  the  pageant 
ijluded  tn  by  Pope,  and  hereafter  described,  wua  exhibited.    Vide  Genu. 
Ed.  voL  iii.  p.  144. 

Note  131  <p.  180).— On  ono  of  tbnae  mortifying  occaaionfl,  ftuenio  ia 
said  to  have  turned  towards  the  ponCiJT,  with  the  cnp  in  hia  h&nd^  and  la 
have  ikddreaaed  him  in  tbeae  Leonino  Toraea  - — 

"  In  cralere  roeo  Thetis  est  conjunota  Lyico 
Est  Dea  jtmcta  Deo  ;  sed  Uca  major  eo," 

Foresti,  Mappamondo  Istoiico,  torn.  m. 
tiora  132  (p.  IBO). — Of  this,  the  foltowin);  apeoimen  has  &eqnent]f 
been  quoted  :— Quemo,  complaining  of  hta  labarioua  office,  exclaimed, 

"  Archipoela  fociC  verBun  pro  millo  poetiB." 
To  which  Leo  iustiuitly  replied, 

"  Et  pro  miUe  aliia  Archipoeta  bibit." 
Q,uenio,  who  found  some  reinforccmeut  neeesaary,  shortly  afterwarda 
subjoined, 

"  Porrige  quod  faciinl  mihi  earmina  doeta  Falomum." 
But  Leo  ref\ised  ;  and  added,  oa  a  reason, 

"  Hoc  vinnm  enervat  dcbihlatquo  pedes." 
In  which  it  haa  been  supposed,  that  ho  alluded  to  the  gont,  mth  which 
Quemo  ia  uud  to  iiave  been  afllieted ;  but  ho  certainly  meant  also  to 
apply  the  word  pedei  to  the  feel  of  the  verse,  which  wero  not  lilcely  to  he 
improred  by  an  additional  quantity  of  wine.  Wa  learn  from  Boaad  thai 
Quemo  remained  in  Bome  after  the  death  of  Leo  X.,  but  left  it  in  la2B, 
for  Naples,  where  he  was  bo  persecuted  by  his  countrymen,  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  aay,  "  he  had  found  a  thottiand  waives  itt  exrjtamge  for  «w 
lAta."  According  to  Valcriano,  be  finished  his  days  in  an  ho^ital. 
Fide  ItaL  Ed.  voL  vii.  p.  S37. 

Ntras  133  (p.  181).->Scveral  writers  have  erroneously  supposed  that 
Daraballo  and  the  arcb-poot  Querno  wore  the  same  person.  Vide  Bottari, 
Note  a]  Tasari,  torn.  ii.  p.  120.  Lancelotta,  in  Op.  I^t.  Angeli  Polncd, 
uotis,  p.  100.  Barabatla  was  of  Gnola,  Quemo  of  Monopoli,  in  Apulia. 
Both  Hiese  authors  cite  the  anthority  of  Jovius,  in  Elog.,  who  makes  no 
such  asaerUon.  Bottari  is  also  mistaken  in  relating  that  Leo  X.  actoallj 
crowned  Baraballo,  for  which  he  also  cites  (he  autJiority  of  Joviua. 


I 

i 


L    £b. 
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NjtK  134  (p.  183).— Particularly  in  the  Carmina  of  Marc-Antonio 
Flaininio,  where  it  a[i[ieara  that  Iho  most  triviai  circmoBtances  have  at 
limea  given  rise  to  compodtJona  which  Horace  or  CatuUns  might  not  have 
blufibed  to  own. 

Note  135  {p.   183) At  theclose  we  read,  Impmmem  Roma  apua 

Lwlovisam,  PtceBiinum,  et  LautUiwm  Peruiwmm,  mente  Juiia.  MDXXJV. 
The  addreea  of  Polladius,  prefixed  to  thig  work  sJid  the  Letters  of  Cory- 
cius,  and  of  Mb  Mend  Cajus  Sylvaons,  one  of  his  learned  countrymen 
then  residenC  at  Rome,  and  who  contributed  several  pieces  tr>  this 
collection,  throw  conuderable  light  on  the  state  of  literature  in  Rome 
during  the  pontificUo  of  Leo  X- 

NoTB  136  (p.  183). — Of  the  nature  of  these  compoeilions,  the  following 
lines  of  Plaminiua,  whilst  they  exliibit  a  Hingolor  mixture  of  Christiaa 
piety  and  hoathen  sensuality,  may  afibrd  a  sufficient  idea. 
De  Saixlio  Con/mmo. 
"Dii,  quihas  taia  Coryeios  venusta 
Slgna,  tarn  dives  posuit  sacellum, 
Ulla  si  VBStros  animos  piorum 

Gntia,  tangit, 
Tos  jocos  riausque  aeuis  faceli 
Sospttes  servate  diu  ;  seuectam 
Vos  date  et  semper  viridem,  et  Falemo 
Usque  madentem. 
At  siinul  longo  satiatus  eevo 
LiqueriC  terras,  da[>ibus  Deorum 
LietuB  iutersit,  potioreauutans 

Nectare  Bacchum." 

Carm.  lib.  i.  aax.  ni. 
Ye  sacred  powers,  to  whom  this  slirine. 
These  sculptured  forma,  Coryciai  rears, 
*  If  e*er  your  favouring  ear  incline 

To  votive  sighs  and  mortal  prayers, 
,  0  erant  him  still  with  jest  and  song 

The  blissfnt  hours  of  life  (o  pass ; 
To  healthfid  age  his  years  prolong ; 

And  crown  with  wine  his  festive  giasi ; 
Till  satiato  with  this  earthly  fare. 

You  lead  him  to  your  seats  divine. 

The  banqncta  of  the  gods  to  share. 

And  into  nectar  change  his  wine. 

NoTK  137  (p.  IB3>.— Timb.  voL  viL  par.  iii.  p.  200,  whero  it  appean 

(hat  Aralli  retunjed  to  Siuigoglia,  in  tha  year  1527,  not  richer  than  ho 

left  it,  and  lived  Uiere  till  1540  ;  bovbtb]  other  works  of  this  author  yet 

Temain  in  MS.,  among  which  Tiraiboschi  enumerates, "  Amorum,"  hbr!  iii. 

PirmiUieidoB,"  lib.  iiL  "  Fiscatia.  Helvetiadoa,"  lib.  i.  "  Pnedictionuni," 


Note  138  (p  186). — Salynuui  put  to  death  two  of  his  sons,  Mustapha 
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Mil  B^uet,  with  their  fnnaeenl  oRbpTin^  :  ••  I  priaafi  dl  MhbH 
luaeooo,"  mjt  Scgredn,  "cume  i  giavmchi  aJ  Coltello,  per  M*-"*^ 
■ouuutd  8  wcriflait)  al  idolo  dell'  ombi^ane.''      Vide  MetOM 
do*  UoDkrohi  Ottomani,  lib.  ii.  p.  119  ;  lib,  iii.  n.  1S2-  lib. 
349.    RijbertKiD'B  Clwrle*  V.  lib.  il 

SoTBl39  (p.  lan).— Amongthe«ewM  Andrea  Naragem,  «b|id 
epiitolu7  addreH  ui  Leo  X,  prefixed  to  the  first  Tolnme  of  t^«iW 
the  OrKtions  of  Cicero,  employa  sU  bis  e!i>qneQce  (a  iaoite  tba  M 
thin  great  undertaking,  and  promises  liiia  a  complete   tri 
enemie*.     "  Erit,  erit   protecto   dice  ilU,  quuni  le    loiu 
Anibus,  devictia  omnibua,  qiue  ChriBttano  unqnam  nonuni  infed 
Mionibua,  cumiiiMgnilaiirearodenDleni  intueri  liceat ;  qnutnu 
imdiun  ad  levanda  lioetra  ii 


IS  terramm  orbia, 
delapsum  Deuin,  voner 
generum,  omnium  Eetal 
peoatea,  tibi  aalutem,  a 
metn  sceeptam   refen 


r;  quum 


3  omnia  effundat ;  tibi  p 
if  depulao  c      "  "_  " 
Sp.  ad  Leon.  X. 


knguago  of  Vida,  who  ad'Irenaed   Uie  p 
a  Sapphic  ode,  in  which,  hke  ar     '         —     - 
ncea  in  the  war,  and  exnlfa  in  that  immortaUty  IV 

— •-       F«t  O^ 


bo  the  certain  result  of  his  military  achievemf 
137.  Edit  Comin.  1731.      We  hayo  had  the  hopes  of  the  Gra 
in  onr  own  days  with    a  greater  prospect  of  success.      May  t] 
the   tHcnds   of  hberty,  justice,    and   hlcratiire,   be    speed" 
gHLtified  1    (182G,) 

Nora  UO  (p.  189). — WoUey  w»«  joined  with  Cunpegio  _ 
mission,  wilhoiiC  whicli  nieasure*Leo  well  knew  there  would  b 
of  Buecosfl.      Vide  Rapin's  History  of  England,  book  j 
The  bull  from  Leo  to  Wolaey  is  given  in  Rjmer's  Fcedera,  vi. 
An  eriginnl  letter  on  this  subject,  from  the  bishop  of  Wot_ 
ambassador  at  Rome,  to  Wolaey,  wliich  strongly  marka  the  a 
of  the  pope  on  this  occasion,  is  pmserred  in  the  British  lAiat 
given  in  App.  Nu.  VII. 

NcnEUl  {p.  191).— TIiiBtrcaty,beaiingdate3dOctober,1618,h4 
in  Dumont,  torn.  iv.  par.  i.  p.  26S.  But,  in  the  title,  the  editor  bM'l 
peonsly  called  Giarles  of  Austria  the  emperor  Charles  V, 
tion  of  Charles  beam  dale  the  14tli  Jonuuy,  1G19. 

Note  US  (p.  193).— The  emotion  of  those  contribotiona  0»Tari 
great  dissatisfactian,  particularly  in  Germany,  where  the  doctriuaif' 
reformers  had  already  made  considerable  progress.  The  oration  IM* 
this  occasion  by  the  apostolic  legates  before  the  imperial  diek  waill 
■ftcrwarda  printed  by  the  adversaries  of  the  Roman  see,  and  accon 
by  a  kmd  of  answer  or  exhortation  not  to  comply  with  the  requis 
the  pope.  This  piece,  which  is  attributed  lo  the  pen  of  Ulrich  HlH 
contains  many  severe  sarcasms  on  Leo  X.  and  the  family  of  the  M 


FranciE 

Noitt  U4  (p.  194).— About  tliis  period  {5th  Dwember,  1318)  died  Bt 
seventy-eight  yeara  of  age,  (he  celebrated  Gian  Giacopo  Trivulrio,  wlio 
had  acted  so  important  a  part  in  the  commotiona  of  Italy,  and  had  for 
twenty-four  years  been  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  French  sorerfflgns 
against  his  own  countrymen  ;  a  service  which  was  repaid  on  the  part;  of 
Francis  I.  with  auapidon  and  neglect,  from  which  he  was  only  excited  by 
the  remonstrances  of  Leo  X.,  who  sent  his  nuncio,  and  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  king  in  which  he  reminded  him  of  the  merits  of  Trivuliio,  and  com- 
plained of  the  treatment  he  had  received.  Vide  Rosmini,  Hist,  of  Gian 
Jacopo,  vol.  i.  pp.  535,  53G.* 

Note  H5  (p.  196). — It  appears  to  be  in  reference  to  tliesc  promises, 
that  the  Cardinal  GiuUo  de'  Medid  observes,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the 
caiiiinal  da  Bibbiena,  "  Di  tanti  sogni,  che  fanno  11  Re,  la  Begina,  e 
Madama,  par  gran  cosa  a  N.S.  e  a  tutti  questi  Signori ;  benchi  non  sia 
da  preaCar  lor  fede  ftlciina."^ — Lettere  di  Principi,  vol.  i.  p.  66. 

Note  146  (p.  199).— It  is  related  on  the  authority  of  &  MS.  attributed 
to  Spalatino,  diat  after  the  death  of  Maximilian,  the  three  ecclesiaslical 
electors,  and  the  electJir  palatine,  met  to  consult  together  on  their  common 
defence,  during  Che  vacancy  of  the  imperial  fimctiona.  That  the  cardinal 
of  Gaeta,  tbe  pope's  legate  went  to  tlijs  meedng  and  required  three  things 
in  the  name  of  the  pontiff.  I.  That  Ihej  should  turn  their  thoughts  on 
electing  an  emperor  possessed  of  great  talents  and  resources.  II.  That 
they  ahould  not  elect  Charles  of  Austria,  he  being  also  king  of  Naples, 


■■eignty  i 


mid  n 


be  helc 


if  Qc 


le  imperial  crown,  such  a 
ment  IV.  III.  That  they  shonld 
intions.  To  these  demands,  Ih^ 
for  [he  choice  of  an  emperor,  but 


to  consider  on  their  oi 

such  a  person  would  be  cbonen  as  would  be  found  desirable  to  the  pontifical 
see,  and  to  all  Christendom,  and  formidable  to  their  enemies  ;  but  tliat 
they  were  much  snrprised  that  the  pope  ahould  [n  so  unusual  a  manner 
attempt  to  prescribe  laws  to  the  electors.  This  anecdote  is  probably  well 
founded,  and  may  serve  to  show  the  active  part  which  Leo  took  in  influ- 
encing the  election.— Seckendorf.  hb.  i  sec  ixxiii.  p.  123. 

Note  U7  (p.  200).—"  As  the  expeditJons  method  of  transmitting 
money,  and  the  decent  mode  of  conveying  a  bribe  by  bills  of  cxclianftB, 
was  then  little  known,  the  French  ambassadors  travelled  witli  a  train  of 
horses  loaded  with  treasure  ;  an  equipage  not  very  honourable  for  that 
prince  by  whom  they  were  employed,  and  infamous  for  those  to  whom 
they  were  Btntr'—RobErtaoo's  Charles  V.,  book  i  vol.  ij.  p.  52.  Nor 
did  Charles  scruple  to  forward  his  c&use  by  similar  methods.  In  parti- 
cular, he  sent  a  large  sum  of  money  to  Fiedt  '  ' .  '  '  "  _ .  ' 
great  patron  of  Luther,  to  whom  the  imperial  crown  bad  been  offered  by 
his  aSBociates.  and  who,  after  baring  magnanimously  rejected  i(,nDdgi' 
bis  rote  to  Chartee,  was  not  likel;  to  disgrace  himself  by  accepting  sue 


VOL.  I 


II  II 
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rewmrd.   Lettere  di  Princiiri,  vol  Lp.  73.    Henry  VllI.,wbo  had  Buiosd 

hiniBelf  with  xnno  dialant  hopta  of  Ibe  imperial  dignity,  aent  his  igeDl, 
KchoBd  Pace,  to  the  diet,  »ha  applied  to  the  elector  of  Saxanj,  ud 
olTered  his  nuater's  intereeC  if  he  would  Bcoept  the  imperial  ctokd  ; 
otherwise  Teqnestinj;  the  vote  of  llie  elector  for  the  king,  his  maBler. — Ei 
M.S.  SnoUUui  ap.  Seckerid.  lib.  i.  sec.  xnxiii.  p.  123  ;  and  vide  Lord  Her 
bert^  KiaC.  of  Heo.  VIII.  p.  74. 

I,  that  the  title   of  empei 
_  until  the  dissolntion  of  L 

jj  dignity.     For  nomo  obsemifionB  on  this  Bubjeethe  hv 

referred  to  Haherlin,  "  Facts  in  the  llist.  of  Empires,"  toL  x..  p.  330.* 

Nots  U9  (p.  S.ill).—Tliifle»riy  favourite  of  fortune  XB  often 

in  the  letters  of  llie  cardinal  da  Bibbiena,  written  to  Giuliano  de'  Medici, 
about  theyaa  1515.     Lettere  di  Principi,  toI.  i.pp.  IG,  17. 

NOTH  ISO  (p.  SOB). — The  effects  that  might  have  been  produced bj 
reasonable  concession  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  court  in  point  of  disci 
pline,  Fetaining  that  which  is  supposed  to  bo  essential  in  point  of  fiutfa, 
hare  been  fiilly  considered  and  stated  by  Count  Bossi,  in  his  observatiou 
on  this  passage,  and  on  other  occamona.  Fiifs  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  vi.  p.  i'23, 
ToL  i\.  p.  9,  and  paitim* 

NoTK  ISl   {p.  209).— This  rose  the  ponlier  describe!  in  hiB  let 

elector  IS  " Saeratisamam  aureani  RoBsm,  qusita  domfnici 

QundmgBsimm  a  nobis  chriamalB  nancto  delibatam,  odortferoqi .  __ . 
itispersam,  cum  bcnedictione  Apoeiolica,  ut  vetus  est  comuetudo,  sliil 
adhibitis  sacris  ceremoniis  consecrBlam  ;   munua  quippe  digniBsii 

nutgni  mysterit,  a  Romano  pnnlifico  nonnisi  alicni  ex  primaribus 

nomm  orbia  Regi  aut  Principi  de  Saucta  Apostolica  sede  bene  merilu 
quotannis  dicari  et  mitti  solitam."- — Leon.  X.  Ep.  ad  Fred.  Ducem,  ap. 
Seckend.  p.  65.  Luther,  however,  asserts,  that  the  elector  treated  Uie 
present  of  (he  pope  with  contempt :  "Nam  etroeam  quam  vacant  auroun, 
eodem  anno  ei  a  Leone  X.  missam,  nulla  bonore  dignatus  est,  imo,  pro 
ridicnlo  habnit,  ita  desperare  coacCi  sunt  Romanistte  a  etudiis  fallendi  tanli 
prinoipis." — Luth.  in  pnef.  et  tridt  Pallavioini,  Conoil.  di  Trent,  lib, 
i.  p.  96. 

Note  152  (f.  SOD).— In  a  note  oo  tbia  passage  Boasi  has  considered 
the  conduct  of  the  elector  at  great  length,  aad  is  of  opinion  that  he  did 
not  manifest  any  improper  partiality  towania  Lnther,  but  only  accorded 
to  him  that  protection,  which  a  wise  sovereign  might  grant  to  a  nibjeel, 
in  a  matter  upon  which  he  did  not  himself  pretend  to  be  a  campelenl 
judge.     VirU  Ital.  Ed.  voL  ix.  p.  178.' 

Note  153  <p,  209).— When  Luther  was  informed  of  his  aicknew,  ba 
addressed  a  letter  to  him,  entreating  him  "  to  keep  up  his  spirits,  and  10 
fear  nothing  from  hia  resentment,"  &o.  Luth.  Op.  in  pr«Bf.  Whether 
this  was  really  intended  as  a  consolaljon,  the  reader  will  judge.  "  How 
can  it  be  doubted  ! "  saya  Mr.  Henke  ;  "  if  Luther's  own  words  be  read, 
not  at  all.  'llsfregit  Miltitius  hominem,  utinde  eontabesceret,  et  tandem 
Kgiitudine  coniicerelur  ;  quem  ego,  ubi  hoc  resuivi,  ante  obitum  Ulerii 
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benignita  BcriptlB  consoUtus  Bum,  ac  jussi  animo  bono  bbsp,  aec  mei  me- 
mm-iom  mefdere.' "     Firfe  Garta.  Ei  vol.  iii.  p.  18U. 

NoxK  lai  (p.  210). — This  funous  dispute  commenced  on  the  37tli  day 
of  June,  1 519.  The  principal  question  agitated  between  Cailoaladt  and 
Eccius  was,  whetlief  (fte  hitman  mill  had  any  operation  in  the  jjer/ormance 
of  good  viorli,  or  wo*  merely  patiive  (0  the  power  of  divine  grace  1  The 
debate  continued  ^  days  ;  Eccius  maintaimng  that  the  will  co-operaled 
with  the  divine  favour,  and  CarloBladt  aaaeFting  its  total  incfficacy  for 
any  meritoriotu  purpose.  The  debate  between  Luther  and  Eccius  occu- 
pied fen  dayt,  in  Uie  course  of  whirh  Luther  delivered  hia  opiuion 
refipecting  pv/ra^ory,  the  axJBtence  of  which  he  asserted  caidd  not  be 
proved  by  Scripture  ;  of  tadatgencei,  which  he  contended  were  useless  ; 
flf  the  nmiiaion  of  pimUhmeal,  which  he  considered  aa  inseparable  from 
the  renuBaion  of  sins  ;  of  Tepenlarux,  which  he  asserted  mueC  aiise  from 
charity  and  love,  and  was  liseleHs  if  induced  by  fear  ;  of  tfw  primacy  of 
the  pope,  which  he  boldly  contended  was  supported  by  human,  and  not  by 
divine  authority.  This  last  point  was  coulested  by  both  parties  witli 
great  eameBtness  and  ability.  Luther,  however,  acknowledges  that  he 
and  his  friends  were  overcome,  at  Icsst  by  clamour  and  by  gestures : 
"  Ita,  me  DeuB  amet,  fatori  cogor  victos  nos  esse  claraore  et  geBtu."^Eii- 
cerpla  Lutheri,  de  suis  et  Carolostadii  Thesibus,  ap.  Seckend.  p.  73.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Milton  appears  as  an  advocate  for  the  Catholic  doctrine 
of  free-will,  in  opposition  to  Lutlieran  and  Calvinistic  opinion  of  the  total 
inefficacy  of  tlie  human  mind  to  all  good  purposes  : — 

"  Freely  they  stood,  who  stood,  and  fell,  who  fell ; 

Not  free,  what  proof  could  they  have  given  sincere 

Of  true  allegiance,  constant  faith,  or  love  ! 

Where  only  vi/uU  th^  needi  miat  do  appear'd, 

Not  vjhat  they  wouldj  what  pnise  conld  ihoy  receive  1 " 

Far.  Lost,  book  iii.v.  102. 
Note  loj  (p.  313).— It  must  bo  observed,  that  Luther  had  been  in 
Rome,  in  the  year  1510,  on  the  oFTurs  of  his  conveut^  where  he  had  been 
greatly  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  clergy,  and  the  manners  of  the 
people,  m  the  performance  of  religious  worship. — Luther.  Op.  German, 
torn.  vi.  Jen»,  ap.  Melch.  Adam  in  Vita,  49.  Speaking  of  this  journey 
in  hia  "  CoUoqnia,"  he  observes,  that  he  wonld  not  have  exchanged  it  for 
a  lliousand  florins. — Ibid. 

Note  156  (p.  213). — Count  Boesi  is  shocked  at  these  groaa  expreseious, 
wliich  he  thinks  cannot  be  approved  by  the  moderate  and  judicious  friends 
of  the  BeformatiDn.  But  the  statement  of  them  is,  he  conceives,  useful 
to  history,  as  they  serve  to  show  the  character  and  temperament  of  this 
reformer,  and  to  dctnonstjate  how  useless  it  would  have  been  for  Leo,  or 
any  other  pontiET,  to  have  opposed  the  progress  of  reform.  Vidt  Ital.  Ed. 
»J.ix.  p-SS." 

NoTB  157  (p.  216). — Some  of  the  protestant  writers,  wiUing  to  attribntfe 
the  schism  of  the  church  wholly  to  the  rash  and  intemperate  conduct  of 
(he  Roman  nonlilT,  have  passed  over  in  silence  this  provoking  letter  of 
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I.uUier,  kllhoggh  |iublished  in  the  genenl  cotlectioo  of  bis  works  (tiil 
CIa.  CbtiB,  McnheuD,  RoberlaoQ,  &c.) ;  othera  who  hare  cited  it,  hm 
Huppoaed  Uut  Luther  wu  Krioua  in  h»  professions  of  respect  and  uOch- 
RienI  to  Leo  X.,Micl  that  the  pontiiTBhoald  huTc  coaaidered  it  as  a  peace- 

utfering  (vidf  Steidan  uid  Seckcndorf)  ;  but  it  is  not  difficolt  to  perceiie 
that  Ihc  whole  is  a  bitter  satire,  rendered  more  galUug  hy  the  pretemltil 
anxiet]'  of  the  writer  for  the  temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of  the  [wm. 
Sockendorf  has  also  attempted  to  prove,  that  althongh  this  letter  bean  Ae 
date  of  Ok  6tb  of  April,  1A2D,  it  was  not  written  till  the  month  of  Octoba 
following  ;  in  which  opinion  he  has  been  incaatiood/  foUowed  by  odier 
writers.  To  say  nothing  of  the  derisiTB  internal  eridence  of  the  lenei 
having  been  written  before  the  issuing  of  the  papal  hull,  it  may  be  soS- 
i;iont  to  notice  the  following  facts  ;  a  due  attention  to  which  woidd  )ait 
prevented  Sockendorf  and  Ins  foliowera  from  falling  int«  such  an  error. 
1.  The  letter  in  question  was  prefued,  as  the  actual  dedication  (o  Leo  X. 
of  the  book  of  Luther, "  Do  Libertate  Christians"  In  this  form  it  ^>pe>n 
in  the  Jona  edition  of  the  works  of  Luther,  where  it  immediately  preeeda 
tho  treatise,  and  is  entitled,  "  Epistola  Lulheri  ad  Leonem  X.  Rom.  Pon- 
tificem,  LiBBLLO  os  LiBEaTiTE  Chbietuna  pRXPtX-k,"  The  dedicUorv 
words  at  the  clone  of  ^e  letter  admit  of  no  doubt  that  it  was  publisheil 
with  the  book,  "  In  fine,  no  vacuus  adveuerim,  B.F.  mecum  offero  tncti- 
tulum  hunc,  tab  iuo  nomtiu  edU-um,  vel  ut  auspicio  pacis  componenda  el 
bnrm  apei,"  &c.  II.  The  precise  time  of  the  publication  of  ^ia  treatise 
i->  marked  by  the  dedicatory  letter  itself  ;  viz.,  the  6th  April,  1530.  It 
preceded,  in  tha  order  of  publication,  the  treatise,  "  De  Captivitate  Babir- 
looica  ; "  and  the  latter  treadse  bad  made  its  appearance  in  the  month  of 
August,  1 520.  Pide  Sleidan.  lib.  il.  Seckend.  lib.  i.  sec.  Ixxiii.  III.  The 
Jcoa  edition  of  the  works  of  Luther  wna  superintended  by  his  panicuLir 
friends  sooa  after  his  death,  and  the  greatest  care  was  taken  in  anan^sg 
Ids  writings,  in  order  of  time,  according  to  their  proper  dates.  Tlus  is 
repeatedly  iasisted  on,  in  the  preface  by  Amsdon,  as  one  of  the  chief 
merits  of  the  work.  "  Nam  multi,  non  coNsiderata  temporum  serie,  tur- 
piler  halludnanlur,  dnm  prcdexlu  Scriplormii  I/uihcri  Ohriitum  et  BeUai 
eonciiian  iludmi."  In  this  edition  the  letter  appears  in  its  proper  place, 
witii  the  date  of  the  fith  of  April,  and  before  tlie  bull  of  Leo  X.,  wmch  a 
dated  the  16th  of  June.  IV.  Any  correspondence  between  Lullier  aud 
Leo  X.  after  tho  issuing  the  bull  must  liave  been  well  known,  and  given 
rise  to  great  observatiau,  as  it  would  have  shewn  the  conduct  of  Luthur 
in  a  very  dilTereiit  light  from  that  in  which  it  now  appears,  and  led  to  very 
diSerent  conclusions  respecting  his  character.  To  have  omitted  or  mts- 
placed  it  in  the  Jena  edition  of  the  works  of  Luther,  wliich  professes  to 

e've  a  history  of  the  Refornialion  for  the  years  1517,  IB,  19,  20,  and  31, 
r  a  regular  series  of  authentic  documents,  would  have  been  uapardon- 
able.  Even  Seckendorf  himself  has  not  ventured  to  introduce,  or  even  to 
mention  such  letter  in  his  commentaries,  at  the  time  when  he  contends  it 
waa  written  ;  and  only  undei-takes,  in  a  former  part  of  his  work,  to  raise 
some  doubt  on  the  subject ;  "  dubilationffm  juandam  i'ufra  apenamj"  t 
doubt,  which  B  proper  examination  would  effectually  have  removed.  It  ii 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Henke,  that  tlie  letter  was  dated  the  6th  of  SeptembM 
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1  WM  actually  sent  to  the  pope  nith  Uiat  date  ;  fotrndlng  tluB  opinion 
■  copy  of  it  in  Genoan,  in  hia  own  poaBeBaioD.  I  am  well  aware  of  IIub 
r  edition,  and  huve  now  by  me  another  uf  tlie  sanie  date  in  Latin,  but  I 
P  conuder  these  as  rejirinted  publications  ;  the  worl;  having  befure  beeu 
printed  at  Antwerp  bj  Michael  Hillenium,  vide  Panier,  Ann.  Tjp.  vol.  vi. 
p.  7,  40,  where  it  was  again  reprioted  in  the  same  yeBx.  The  letter  may, 
however,  safely  be  trusted  to  ile  own  internal  evidence.  I  shall  there- 
fore only  add,  that  Lord  Herbert,  in  his  Ofe  of  Henry  VIII,,  particularly 
dCes  this  letter,  and  ea-ye, "  I  believe  he  meant  this,  ae  the  pope  himBelf 
understoad  it,  only  for  a  pasquil,  or  satyr,  mhich  made  Aim  aim  mtemble 
the  cardtTiali,  and  amtuU  with  tUam  herein,  uAo  all  eondenmed  ZMtAer,"  fn: 
evidently  GooMdering  this  letter  as  not  imly  having  been  written  before, 
but  as  hioDg  the  ground  of  the  iMfdj  btdl, — Life  of  Henry  YIII.  p.  84. 

NoTB  158  (p.  215).— Sarpi,  Hist  del  Condi,  di  Trento,  lib.  iv.  p.  10. 
But  BoBai  hag  suffidently  shewn,  that  although  Huss  was  draped  to  exe- 
cution in  defiance  of  an  imperial  safe-conduct,  his  deatli  gave  rise  to  a 
dreadfiil  civil  war,  in  which  his  followers,  to  tlie  numlier  of  40,000,  spread 
elaughter  and  devostution  throughout  all  Bohemia.  "  It  cannot,  there- 
fore," adds  Biosi,  '*  be  correctly  sud  by  the  Roman  tlieologiana,  that  the 
efforts  of  Husa  were  defeated  by  the  vigilance  of  the  council  of  Constance." 
ride  Ital  Ed.  vol.  ix.  p.  184.* 

Note  159  (p.  217), — On  this  bull,  wbieh  effected  the  entire  separation  of 
the  reformerB  trom  the  chureh  of  Rome,  Ulric  Hutlen  wrote  a  series  of 
■arcastic  commentaiies,  which  with  the  bull,  were  published  in  the  wurlis 
of  Luther,  voL  i.  p.  423. 

Not*  160  (p.  218).— Count  Boeei  dissents  from  thisopmion  I  andtliinks 
the  elector  was  desirous  of  maintaining  the  peace  of  the  chorch,  and  that 
if  his  reasonable  recommcndationB  had  been  attended  to,  an  opening 
might  have  been  alTorded  For  re<.'onciliation.—Ital.  Ed.  vol.  ix.  p.  185.' 

Note  161  (p.  219), — An  account  of  (he  ceremony  of  procluming  the 
senteoce  of  the  pope  against  Luther,  and  the  bunting  his  books  in  St. 
Paul's  Cliurchyard,  London,  in  tlie  presence  of  Wolsey  and  the  prelates 
of  the  realm,  is  given  in  the  Appendix  from  the  Cotlonian  MSS.  in  the 
British  Musomn.      Vidt  Ap.  No,  IX. 

Note  163  (p.  223).— -Maimbnrg  anerta  that  Luther  travelled  in  a 
magniflcent  carriage,  with  an  escort  of  honour  of  100  horae  ;  but  Secken- 
dorf  has  shewn  that  these  accounta  were  exaggerated  by  his  enemies  for 
the  purpose  of  charging  hira  with  ostentation.  His  appearance  at  Worms 
was,  however,  sufficiently  respectable.     Vide  Secltend.  lib.  i.  p.  1 62. 

Note  163  (p.  227).— "  It  is  certain,"  sava  Boss!,  "that  at  least  nine- 
lenths  of  all  the  heresies  sjid  writings  of  sectarians,  and  of  scholastic 
controversialiata  in  general,  have  no  other  foundation.  Whatever  may 
be  Bud  of  the  dogmas  of  Plato,  I  cannot  but  tliink  that  the  artiHcial 
distinctions  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  have  been  very  injuiinua  (o 
true  religion,  and  have  given  rise  to  the  greater  part  of  controversial  and 
heretical  opinions.  A  great  proportion  of  the  writings  of  Luther  are  full 
of  tliose  cavils,  as  Uttle  understood  by  Chose  who  supported  tliem,  aa  by 
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NoTi  1 64  (p.  229).— The  uture  ud  purport  of  Qua  imperul  doamU 
hu  been  fully  canaidered  b;  COiml  Bobs,  Id  a  Dole  on  th!a  pacngi^  in 
which  he  hui  (endeavoured  W  shew  tlut  tba  dHlarmCion,  act,  or  wrilbb 
wu  not  inteaded  ao  much  for  the  diet,  aa  for  the  court  of  Rom«;  Ihi 
eancUiation  and  favour  of  whieh  vere  neceBBOry  la  the  emper-ir  id  tbi 
»mbiliou8  viowB  he  had  upon  Italy.      Vide  ItaL  Ed,  rol.  ix.  pp.  61,  6i* 

MoTI  165  (p.  239). — ralUvidiii  (lib.  i.  cap.  xxvii.  p.  163}  amens,  tbt     ' 
the  whole  usemblv  ooncvrred  ui  the  opiniau  of  the  emperor ;  but  IbiB  ii 
luffiriently  contradicted  by  the  observadons  in  ^le  Lcttere  di  Frincip, 
vol.  i.  p.  93. 

NoTS  166  (p.  331).— The  form  of  the  edict  is  said  to  have  been  pre- 
pitnm  by  Aleandro.  Vide  Seckendorf,  lib.  i.  Bcc  46,  p.  158.  Bui 
UoMi  cannot  beUeve  that  it  could  be  the  work  of  Aleandn),  who  in> 
certainly  a  learned  man,  and  unt  allogether  an  inel^ant  LatiniBt.  The 
BUppoajtiou  of  Boflsi,  that  Seckendorf  mode  thia  statement  in  order  (0 
render  Aleandro  odioua  to  the  prolestants,  seetiiB,  however,  to  be  endnb  I 
witliuut  foundation.      Vide  ttal.  Ed.  vol.  ix.  p.  168.  H 

Ni-TB  167  <p.  S31) — "Asaertio  scptem  Saeramcotoram  adverBUS  HmI 
tinum  Lutherum."  Tbo  original  in  on  elegant  MS.,  is  still  preHirved  in  ■ 
tbe  library  of  the  Vnlicaji,  and  is  usually  sbswn  to  Eughabmen  on  tluir 
visits  lo  Rome.  Vide  Dr.  Smith's  "  Tour  lo  the  Continent,"  vol.  il  p.  2M. 
From  this  copy  it  wag  printed  at  Rome,  "  in  aadiboB  FranoiBci  Prisdaii- 
onsiB  FlorenU[ii,  1543,''  aa  appears  by  the  colophon,  Deicriptutlibtrexw 
rat,  ([uan  ad  L^onem.  X.  Pott.  Max.  Rex  ijse  mijtil;  but  it  had  before  b«ii 
published  in  London,  in  cedibta  Pynsimianii,  1621,  and  at  Antwerp,  w 
adibui  Michaelit  HilUnii,  in  the  year  1 522.  On  this  occaaion  several  of 
thp  llaliaa  scholars,  and  partiuularl^  Vida  and  Colocci,  addresaed  Latin 
poems  to  the  king.    Vidie  Op.  (om.  ii.  p.  161. 

Note  168  <p.  231). — Seckendorf,  lib.  i.  p.  184.  Luther  replied  lo  tliia 
book  in  his  Treatise  "contra  Henricum  Vlll.  AagUieRegem  ;"  which )h 
addressed  to  Seb.  Scbhck,  a  Bohemian  nobleman,  in  a  dedication  which 
bears  date  15(b  July,  152S.  In  this  work  he  treats  the  king,  witfaml 
any  eeremony,  aa  a  liar  and  a  btarphemer,  "  Nunc  quom  prudent  el 
Bciens  mendacin  componat  adversna  mel  Regis  nujestatem  in  coahi, 
damnabilifl  Putredo  ista  eC  Vermis,  jus  mihi  ent  pro  meo  Rege,  majeBO- 
tem  Anglicam  luCo  bbo  et  stercore  conspergere,  et  coronajn  istam  bla^bc- 
mam  in  Christum,  pedibua  eonculcare."  But,  whilst  he  sti^atiiea  the 
book  of  Henry  Vill.aaitolidimniiuii  ajid  itirpitiiiavm,  he  acknowledgea  it 
to  be  "  inter  omnea  i^ui  contra  sescripti  aunt  latinianmum."  He  uunnuaMi 
howerer,  that  il  wua  written  by  some  other  peraon  in  the  name  of  tb» 
king.  An  answer  to  the  work  of  Luther  waa  pnbUshed,  or  repobh^ied, 
Loud.  1523,  tmdcr  the  following  title,  &c.  "  EBuotrissiMi  Tim  Gdliklmi 
RjisBBi  opus  elej-ans,  doctutn,  fesdvnm,  pium,  quo  pulcherrime  rete^t  tt 
refellit  insonas  Lutheri  oalumni  "  .■•..■■■•■..  .  ..  «  . 
liiciiue  Regein  Henricum  ejui 
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litenH  minuk  qnom  regno  ckrum  BCnrra  turpisamiia  insectatur,"  &f. 
Id  a  this  work,  which  is  attributed  to  Sir  Thonuui  More,  the  author  has 
not  oniy  eudeavouced  to  refute  the  arguments,  b^t  to  equal  the  abuse  of 
the  Genniin  reformer ;  and  he  concludBB  11  by  leaving  him,  "  cum  Buis 
•furiia  et  fiiroribus,  cum  suis  merdia  et  Bt«reoribuB,  eacantem  cacatuiuque."' 
''Such  are  the  ekgantia  of  roligioua  controversiefl.  A  tew  years  afterwards, 
''when  Luther  b^an  to  mispect  that  the  king  was  not  indiapoaod  to  favour 
"his  opinions,  he  wrote  tD  him  to  excuse  the  violence  and  abuse  coutaiued 
Hn  hia  book,  which  he  attributed  to  the  advi<:e  of  others,  acknowledgitig 
'tiiat  he  had  published  it  too  rashly,  and  offbring  to  makeapubhcapolo^. 
I  To  this  Henry  condescended  to  write  a  long  and  argumentative  reply,  m 
I  Xrhicb  he  advises  Luther  to  retract  his  errors,  or  to  shot  himself  up  in  a 
vnonaatery,  and  repeut  of  bis  sins.  These  letters  have  been  pubUehod 
^without  nolo  of  place  or  dale,  and  are  prefiKed,  io  the  copy  now  before 
ne,  lo  tho  treatise  of  Henry  on  the  seven  sacramenla. 

Note  ]S9  (p.  233). — Luther  endeavoured  to  expl^n  his  doctrine  of  the 
feal  prcEcnce,  by  comparing  it  to  a  red-hut  iron,  in  which,  said  he,  as  two 
,5listinct  HubstanceB,  viz.,  iron  andjfre,  are  unil^,  so  is  the  body  of  Christ 
~  lined  with  the  bread  in  tiie  Euchariat^  Dr.  MadaJne  calls  this  a  miscra- 
«  comparison.  Vide  note  (/)  on  Mash.  Eccle«aat.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  34. 
I  Note  170  (p,  Q23). — A  more  extended  account  of  this  great  reformer 
■  'mod  in  a  note  in  the  Ilal.  Ed.  vol  ix.  p.  191  ;  hot  the  reader, 
ea  for  full  information  on  the  sabject,  may  consult  Hess's  Life 
f  Ulrich  Zwingle,  translated  by  Miss  Aiken,  Lond.  1B12,  8to.* 
Note  171  (p.  231).— To  say  nothing  of  his  abuse  of  Henry  VIIL,  it 
jtawy  be  observed,  that  it  was  not  without  great  relaetance  that  be 
'liddreesed  Charles  V.  by  the  title  of  Diimiiau  CUitumtiiaimta.  Seckend. 
,fib.  i.  p.  !96.  But  the  language  in  which  he  rejeola  the  protection  of  his 
great  friend  the  elector  is  yet  more  remarkable, — Seckend.  lib.  i.  p.  19o. 
Note  172  (p.  236},^ — In  a  note  on  this  passage.  Count  Bos»  has  thought 
Yiper  tu  CKpresB  his  Barprise,  that  I  should  notiiave  perceived  how  dan- 
iruus  the  establishment  of  such  a  maxim  would  be  to  the  interests  of  the 
miau  race  ;  and  seems  to  contemplate  with  horror  the  time,  when  every 
moil,  cap^le  of  readiug,  might  resort  tu  the  sacred  writingB,  and  form 
om  llieuce  opiuions  uf  his  own  I  "  If,"  says  be,  "  this  private  judgment 
u  couliDed  to  the  internal  conscience  of  each  individual,  uo  great  harm 
ruld  enrae ;  bnt,  as  religious  opinions  natiiraUy  lead  people  to  dogmatise, 
«  exercise  of  private  judgment  moat  opeu  the  way  lo  an  infinite  num- 
IT  of  opinions,  controversies,  sects,  and  parties,  and  consequently  give 
se  to  contasta  and  wars,  and  to  all  the  derangementa  of  political  society,'* 
Ital.  Ed.  voL  ix,  p.  76.  To  this  true  Cathohc  sentiment  the  short  reply 
'  that  with  the  beUef  of  another  person  no  human  power  has  any  ri/jH 
interfere.     To  insist  upon  and  enforce  a  correct  conduct,  and  a  pro- 

E'ety  and  decency  of  behaviour  in  the  moral  relations  of  life,  is  all  that 
nan  tribunals  can  posubly  accompUah  ;  and  to  permit  an  unlimited 
I  of  inquiry  and  opinion  when  the  Searcher  of  heartacan  alone  be 
;e,  is  not  only  of  the  very  esaeuce  of  C'/iriitiaait^,  but  is  the  iiidjr 


Note  173  (p.  336). — The  doctrine  of  predegtioBtiini  wu  first  admued 
liy  AuMiD,  in  coasequence  of  what  he  had  mamtaiiied  in  ihe  PelagUn  con- 
trovcny,  ow  the  suhjectB  of  grace  and  oriffinal  tin.  PrJ»^atJey*fl  HiaE.  of  tbs 
Giristian  Qiiiri;h,  vol.  iiL  p.  '256,  ed.  Northumb.  1S02.  It  waa  aflerwudi 
(about  the  ;ear  S47)  more  rigoronsly  insisted  on  by  GodeachalFUS,  i 
Saxon  mot^k,  "  who  BeentB  to  have  pursued  the  leading  principlea  of  Anflliii 
nearly  to  their  full  extent." — Ibid.  p.  257. 

NoTB  174  (p.  S36). — I  un  awnreof  the  fnte  of  Edmund  Camjnu.tbe 
Jeaait,  who  having,  in  bis  conferences,  whilst  ft  prisonor  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  a.  short  time  before  hie  exeruljon  on  account  of  his  religim, 
acmeed  Luther  of  having  called  the  epistle  of  James  a  boot  q/*  ifrav,  ma 
required  to  produce  his  luitharity,  and  not  being  able  U>  diaeOTer  the  pa- 
laga  m  the  editluD  of  the  works  of  Luther  brought  to  him  tor  that  pur- 
pose, waa  treated  as  a  calumniator  and  a  falsifier.    The  Proleatajits  for 
some  time  enjoyed  their  triumph  :  "  Le  diicte  Wilalier,"  says  Bayl«, 
"  jouit  de  cette  agreabla  joie  toute  sa  vie.    II  eoutint  que  Luther  n'l 
point parUde laeorte,  etque  Campian  leca]omnioit."    On  further  inqdc]',  . 
it  appeared,  however,  that  there  waa  more  reason  for  the  assertion  of  Cam-  I 
piao  than  his  opponents  hw)  supposeil.    Even  Witaker  at  length  confcsBnl,  I 
that  he  had  fouDd  an  early  edition  of  the  works  of  Lutlier,  which  coi»-  I 
tained  the  expressiun  alluded  to.     The  Jesuits  have,  in  their  turn,  eon-  I 
sidered  tliia  as  a  complete  victory.     The  whole  conQ^sverBy  is  given  bf  I 
Bayle.— Diet  Hiator.  Art.  Luther,  note  N.  0.  ■ 

Note  175  (p.  237).— A  brief  sketch  of  the  character  ot  Luther  is  given  ' 
by  Count  Boeai  in  a  note  on  this  passage,  for  which  I  must  refer  to  Ilal. 
Ed.  vol.  ix.  p.  83,  which  he  terminates  witli  justly  observing,  that  i 
have  no  wnters  of  the  life  of  Lutber,  but  such  ae  are  either  hie  own  pa 
tisans  or  hia  avowed  adversaries,  from  neither  of  whom  we  are  Ukely 
obtain  the  troth.* 

NOTK  176  (p,  237).— "The  conduct  of  the  Lutheran  doctors,"  aaysa 
very  candid  and  competent  judge,  "in  the  deliberationa  relating  to  the 
famous  Form  of  Concord,  diaeovered  such  an  imperious  and  unoharilable 
spirit,  as  would  have  been  more  consistent  with  the  genina  of  the  court 
of  Rome,  than  with  the  principles  of  a  Protestant  church."  Vide  Dr. 
Maclaine,  note  {c)  on  Mosh.  Ecclcsiast.  Hiat.  vol.  n.  p.  14B. 

Note  177  (p.  SS?).^"!!  to  deny  the  right  of  private  judgment  be 
destructive  of  the  nature  of  Chriatianity  in  general,  it  is  more  remarkably 
eo  of  the  Chriatianity  of  the  reformed  churches.     The  right  of  private 

fidgmeDt  ia  the  very  foundation  of  tbe  Reformation,  and  without  esta- 
iahing  [he  former  in  its  fullest  sense,  the  tatter  can  be  nothing  but  afito- 
tioD  in  the  stale,  a  schiam  in  the  church."  Arcana,  or  the  Principles  of 
the  late  Petitions,  Slc.— Camb.  ilH.' 

Note  i7S  (p.  239).— On  the  advantageous  effects  attributed  to  dw 
Hpformation  with  reference  to  literary  studies,  Bossi  lias  reraorksd,  that 
I  have  not,  on  the  other  band,  taken  into  account  the  injury  derived  10 


r 
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,Sioee  studies  by  the  theological  contests  that  arose  in  consequence  of  the 
'iivereity  of  opinions  introduced  by  the  difference  of  sects;  which  nhsorbed 
'tbe  attention  and  engaged  the  talents  of  the  first  men  of  the  age,  in  scho- 
rlnstia  inquiries,  rather  than  in  liberal  pursuits  and  the  cultiratian  of 
icUssical  literature,  a  fact  wluch  he  thinks  was  particularly  demoDstraled 
piji  Germany.  Vide  ItaL  Ed.  vol.  ix.  p.  87.  The  reader  nill  form  his  own 
judgment  on  the  propriety  of  tliese  observations,  which  seem  not  unde- 
fBerving  of  conaid^tion.* 

'  NoTS  179  (p.  241),— Lutb.  ap.  Seckend.  lib.  E.  p.  25.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  Luther  avuled  himself  of  the  sfsislance  of  Luca  Cranach,  one  of 
VJie  most  eminent  German  artists  of  the  time,  to  satiriEe  the  R«maa  court 
>n  a  set  of  figures  representing  the  deeds  of  Christ,  and  of  Aulichrist ;  to 
^which  Lulher  himself  wrote  inscriptions.      Vide  5«:keDd.  lib.  i.  p.  148. 

Note  180  (p.  942).- 
■fiona)  the  Reformation 
jirogreas  of  the  fine  arte;  and  observes,  tiiat  no  grealar  iiiaslers  in  the 
plastic  art  existed  in  Germany  (han  Cranach  and  Durer ;  that  Luther 
^was  himself  a  proficient  in  music  ;  and  that  the  finest  apocimcus  of  paint- 
ing are  found  in  the  cburches  of  those  cities  where  Luther  himself  bad 
ofteo  preached,  as  at  Weimar  and  Meraeburg.  Vide  Genn.  Ed.  vol.  iii. 
p.  239.* 

1      NoTB  181  (p,  313) The  violence  of  the  first  reformers  ia  very  folly 

■dmitted  by  a  learned  prelate  of  the  Church  of  England,  who,  in  speaking 
~  Erasmus,  says,  ■■  —  far  the  other  reformers,  such  as  Luther,  Calvin, 
d  their  followera,  nnderBtood  Bo  Uttle  in  what  true  Christian  charity 
that  they  carried  with  them  into  the  reformed  churches,  that 

^  RoHE."  Warburton's  Notes  on  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism,  in  Pope's 
Works,  vol.  i.  p.  223.  The  annals  of  persecution  cannot  tumish  a  more 
itrocioua  instauce  of  bigotry  and  cruelty,  than  the  burning  of  Servetus, 
a  protestant  city,  and  by  protestant  priests.  The  life  of  this  unbappy 
stim  of  ecdesiaatical  tyranny  was  written  by  Henricus  ab  Allwoerden, 
U  the  instance  of  the  learned  Mosheim,  and  published  at  Helmtttadt,  in 
1728.  The  execution  of  Servetus  ia  thus  described  :— "  Impautus  cot 
Servetua  tninco  ad  lerram  podto,  pedibua  ad  terram  pertrngentibos, 
cspiti  impoBita  eat  corona  straminea,  vel  hrondea,  et  ea  sulphure  con- 
apersa,  corpus  polo  alligatum  ferrea  catena,  collum  aulem  tunc  iime 
orasso  quadrupiid  aut  quintupiici  laxo  ;  liber  femori  alUgalus  ;  ipse  Car- 
niflcem  rogavil,  ne  se  diu  torqueret.  Interea  Caruifex  ignem  in  ejus  con- 
qwctum,  et  deinde  in  arbem  admovlL  Homo,  viso  iane,  ila  borrendum 
Mclamavit  ol  universum  populum  preterrefecerit.  Cam  diu  laogueret, 
iltaerunt  ex  populo,  qui  fasciculos  confertim  conjeceruuL  Ipse  borrenda 
roce  clamans,  Jem,  Fili  Dei  ceifmi,  miaerere  mei.  Post  dimidiu  eirdter 
lone  cruciatura  expiravit."  Catvin,  who  was  apprehensive  that  Ihe 
death  of  Servetus  might  entitle  him  to  the  rank  of  a  martyr,  thought  it 
Becessary  to  defame  ms  memory,  by  asserting  that  he  had  no  religion  ; 
IHid  inhumanly  attributed  the  natural  expression  of  bis  feelings  on  the 
qiproacli  of  his  horrible  fate,  to  what  he  calls  a  bmlal  itiipidity.    Wbal 
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Ctlvia  did  not  scruple  to  perform,  MeUnctbon  and  BuDiti^  H  *W 
bentale  to  approio.  Fi/h  Jorlin'i  Tracta,  Bvo,  rol.  i,  p.  *3I.  WQ 
wore  the  fint  frttiti  of  that  lUfomatiott  which  profosaed  to  «>* 
ri^t  of  privBte  judgment  in  nutlera  of  roli^on,  antl  to  enligbMi 
humiuiM  iduiliiiid  I  "  True  enough,"  iwya  Mr.  Uenke,  "tHo  _ 
horribly  true  ■  but  to  iUuatrate  the  history  of  Servetua,  uid  tkev*! 
■hare  which  dlrlii  hod  id  hia  eimutian,  with  greater  cerlaiitj  d*! 
Motheim  hai  done,  I  have  some  Ume  ago  been  diown  sonie  dMiooB 
which  may  probablj'  one  d*y  see  the  light ;  yet  even  without  tlum,^! 
hiBtory  is  luminous  ennufih,  uid  humiliating  enough  ;  notwithsH  ' 
the  opinion  of  neither  Calrin  nor  MeUncthon  was  !□  this  ingtaacaua 
toall  roformers."— Germ.Ed.  toI.  iii.p.243. 

NotK  103  (p.  243). — In  the  year  18012,  the  loBtituto  of  Ftuo  pi 
posed  a  premium  for  the  best  Essay  im  the  influence  of  the  RefonnMa  I 
of  Luther  on  the  political  situation  of  the  different  states  of  EnnpeiiF 
eonseijuence  of  which,  a  Dissertation,  by  M.  Charles  Vlllere,  w  " 
sented,  and  obtained  the  premiam.  It  was  ancrwards  published 
the  title  of  "  An  Essay  on  the  Spirit  and  lufluence  of  tlie  RefomUtiaiV 
Luther,"  of  which  there  have  been  seyaral  editions.  This  w 
M.  ViUera  has  reprea 

that  was  necessary  li  ,  .  ^       

occurred  to  the  notice  of  Count  Bossi,  who  has  SJiaJyaed  it  M 
and  has  endeavoured  to  ascertain  how  far  the  positiona 
may  be  admitted,  and  how  far  they  are  susceptible  of  rofut- 
nnt  again  engage  in  a  question  on  which  it  will  perliaps  be  tl 
have  already  eiprsHsed  my  sentjments  at  sidllcient  leugt 
therefore  refer  tiie  reader  to  the  Italian  edition  of  the  present  H 
vol.  ni.  p.  \9i,ttKq,,  where  CoudI  Bossi  has  demonstrated  thatsp 
profidency  was  made  in  the  general  inipromment  of  soraety  in  &iif« 
before  the  commencement  of  (he  Reformation  ;  and  has  vindialed  >■■ 
share  which  the  Italians  had  in  such  improvement.  It  was  ni 
after  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  the  present  work,  tl 
E^asay  of  M.  Villers  Occurred  to  my  notice,  and  uien  only  throii^lt>B 
medinm  of  an  English  translation.  I  shall  not  stop  to  reply  to  tbsi*H 
surea  of  M.  Villcrs  on  the  character  of  Leo  X.,  they  being  odIj  ^I 
current  statements  of  party  writerB,  which  will  be  found  bu"~~* 
noticed  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  present  work  ;  but  I  cannot  pe 
opinions  of  M.  Viilers,  as  to  the  elfocls  of  the  Reformation  of  1 

pass  without  animadveFsion,  or  admit,  like  him,  "  that  all  tJiat  ^ 

for  aperfal  andealightened  toleraiioa  in  matter)  of  religion"  has  hi 
been  aocomplisbed.  That  tnnch  was  done  hy  ^lo  great  inroad  nu 
Luther  npoo  the  long-estabUshed  and  well-guarded  fortren  a 
Romish  chorch,  I  readily  allow  ;  but  to  the  sentiments  of  ftf.  T 
that  nothing  Further  is  wanting  towards  a  perfect  freedom  ' 


"  Jroie  oii  Ihoie  chaiiu 

tkrea  all  Iht  barrien  wMck  prcvenltd  Ihe  free 


d  by  the  present  regulatioi 


B  M.  Viilers,  "  soi'ff,  t 
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ffowidvai  to  authority  mlJtrmt  amminalion  :  l7ie  Protalaiii  charck  mgi, 
Sxamint  and  tvhmit  y<nirielva  mUy  (o  amvKtion," — The  Froteetiint 
cbuTch  cerCunly  says  so  snch  tbing,  "  Proteilanluia"  proceeds  M. 
.Tillers,  quoting  the  wordi  of  M.  GvtSiag,  a  Germui  vriter,  "  Prateilant- 
4tn  ia  the  rtpiutivt  power  mih  mhuJi  reoion  ii  endowed,  tkromng  from  her 
trytiang  nAicA  leoidd  uncrp  her  place."  Is  Ihere  a,  pro- 
arope  Oat  would  kdmit  of  BQch  a  definitioa  t  As  litUe 
.eUBO  is  Ihere  to  agree  to  IhepropositiaD  of  M.  ViHers,  Oat  "  the  different 
y^formed  nUgiont,  lome  aooner,  and  others  later,  /lave  efauentcd  to  allovj 
'tadi  iadimdmti  to  adort  Ood  aincerdy,  and  lo  perform  thu  Au/Jl  anlion  in 
'ii  OKm  monfier  ,-"  or  that  cao  be  said  in  the  nnrds  of  M.  Villera,  to  haye 
'Jlnifhed  vrilh  phUoiaphi/  and  loleration."  With  much  greater  troth. 
Dr.  Robertson  haa  asserCed,  that  Luiker,  Calvin,  CVoniner,  jTnox,  the 
fbondera  of  the  reformed  church  in  their  respeodve  countries,  inflicted, 
aa  fur  as  they  had  power  and  opportunity,  the  same  puniahnientB  which 
were  denounced  against  their  own  disciples  by  the  church  of  Home,  upon 
■uch  as  called  in  question  any  part  of  their  creeds. — Hisl.  of  Charles  V. 
book  KE.  "  The  church  of  Rome,"  says  another  writer,  "  refuses  the 
Scriptores  to  the  people.  Some  protestant  churches  grant  the  sight  of 
the  book,  but  retun  the  meauing.^Can  you  see  any  ditfereuce  1  Search 
or  not  search,  read  or  not  read,  the  sense  is  fixed. — 'Tia  at  the  peril  of 

Eir  preferraent  to  vary." — Arcana,  Camb.  1774.  In  a  speech  of  Lord 
wkesbury  (now  Lord  Liverpool)  on  the  Koman  Catliohc  petitian, 
reported  in  tlio  "  Morning  Chroniele,"  llth  May,  1005,  that  nobieman, 
with  great  truth  asserted,  that  it  had  not  been  the  policy  of  any  state, 
Ancient  or  moderoj  to  allow  magistrates  to  be  of  a  diflerent  opinion  from 
ttiBt  of  the  state,  except  lately,  in  France  and  America.  But  it  would  be 
joseless  to  dwell  further  on  this  subject  in  a  country  like  this,  where  the 
bets  for  which  I  have  contended  are  continually  before  dot  eyes  ;  and 
where  the  contests  for  theretentinn  of  ecclesiastical  authority  on  the  one 
lund,  and  the  freedom  of  religions  opinions  on  the  other,  (unhappily  com- 
bined with  temporal  views  and  pohtical  considerations)  are  carried  oi 


decree  of  onimonty,  which  demonstrates  that  whateve 
aauon  of  Luther  may  have  accomplished,  '•' '— ■  — '  -"'  ■ 
peace  and  charity  and  brotherly  love  amongst  m 


IteformatiOQ  of  Luther  may  have  accomplished,  it  has  not  yet  established 
"    "  " "      therlj  " 


Note  1S3  (p.  244),— It  is  observed  by  Count  Bosni,  that  even  with 
respect  to  the  auim^  kingdom,  more  attention  was  shown  lo  the  study  of 
monsters,  than  of  the  animals  then  known  ;  and  hence  the  many  fabulous 
■nimals,  which  all  had  a  foundation  in  nature,  and  in  which  the  marvel- 
lous was  sought  for  in  preference  to  tlie  truth.  On  this  curious  subject 
Boss!  informs  us  he  had  himself  published  a  memoir  at  Milan,  as  far  bock 
as  the  year  1792.— Ital.  Ed.  toL  ix.  p.  lOl.i 

Note  164  (p.  246), — Among  others,  he  pubHshedacoUectlon  of  various 
tracts  &om  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  TheophrBstus,  which  were  printed 
from  his  copies,  and  published  by  the  heirs  of  Fihppo  Giunti  at  Florence, 
1627.  In  the  dedication  of  this  work  to  Bernardo  Giunti,  Leoniuo  asserts, 
that  he  had  carefully  corrected  and  restored  about  two  thousand  passages 
In  these  treotiaeB. — Baodini  Juntar.  Typngr.  Ann.  vol.  ii.  p.  213. 
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Note  185  (p.  US)  —Tha  iiueriptian,  which  yet 
of  S.  FnuiCMco,  at  Pudun,  is  M  follom ; — 

"  Lkontco  Troiciio,  Vcnelo,  midoriboa  in  literig  pniigendaqiie  OMi 
bm  ingcnio  anubili,  Philinophlic  vera  In  stuJiis,  et  Academiis  Faiplii 
caijue  doetruu  prmnIaDti ;  nun  ct  ArisloKUi^oB  libroa  Gneeo  ihtp* 
PMbvu  primus  onuiiom  docuil,  achoUmque  iUiun  a  Lsdnis  iiiteqinA* 
inoulcaUm  parpa1ivit,Dl  Platoms  majesUlem  i>OHtr!shaaiinibii^juii|*V 
■bdiuuD  reatituit ;  mnlUJUio  pneler™  BciipBit,  rniilta  interprentia  A 
mullM  claroa  viroa  erudiit,  pneter  virtuKm  bunssque  arUa  toKiD'^ 
uuUiua  rei  appetenB,     Vixit  nutem  luinoa  Uxt.  M-  L  D.  27." 

Count  Bo6m  bu  observed,  that  Leonico  ban  been  oonfoiinded  bf  l 
with  yicolo  Lemtuxrui,  or  of  Lonigo,  >  phyaciui,  who  t^ugfat  at  FoiM 
and  pablUhed  nvany  tmuLaltDns  of  the  oUuics  nnd  other  woik     '"^ 
Ed.  vol.  i][.p.  106. 

Note  186  <p.  247}.— Hia  body  was  sent,  by  ths  orders  of  the 

Ercole  Gonzaga,  who  had  been  his  pupil,  to  Mantua  ;  where  it  wu  ^ 
terred  in  the  church  of  S.  FnuiceBco.  A  stfttue  of  bmiue,  iddcb  ]> 
renuina,  waa  tliere  erected  to  hia  memory,  in  which  he  is  npnMAl 
aiding  with  a  book  open  in  one  hand,  and  another  claaed  «t  tuB»BI,ii' 

«  Obiit  an.  S.  MDXXIV.  M.  M,' 
Bebiw  la  inBcribed, 

"  Mantua  claxa  mihi 
Quod  dederat  naCu 
DixiL     Na 

Note  187  {p.  247).—"  Che  diarolo  dils  vol  I  cho  diavolo  i  qm*' 
Sono  forse  io  ripntato  Giudeo  da  vol  donne  Modenesi  t  Cbe  veun  bvi 
del  cielo  che  tulc  v'arda  !"  &c.  Ibid.  Tirabosclii,  in  relating  this  il» 
dote,  has  unaccoantably  miataken  the  ModeiiuBe  ladies  for  yeioeua.— V<1 
vii,  par.  i.  p.  375. 

Note  IBB  (p.  2*8). — Tha  worka  of  Pomponaz^o  were  oolIecbBd  ui 
publiBhed  the  year  after  hia  death,  under  the  following  title  :  "  Pn» 
PoBPiNiTK  opera  omnia;  aive  Traelatufl  aeutisaimi  de  Ileaotione,* 
Intentions  formamm,  de  Modo  agendi  primanim  qualitatum,  de  Ibuo* 
talitate  animffi.  Apologia  contradict.  Tmctatus  Defennorinm.  Ap|«» 
bationea  rationum    Defensorii,   «o.      Venetiis,    Hieredea    Oclav.  SoA 

1 S25,  in  foL    This  edition,  De  Bure  infonns  UB,  is  rare Bib   Instroft 

No.  12B9. 

Note  189  (p.  24B).— Ragguagli  di  Pamaao.  Cent.  i.  Rag.  xa.  * 
much  more  amtile  aooounl  of  Pomponazzo,  and  his  writing,  is  given  bj 
Boaai  ;  for  which  I  muat  refer  to  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  ix.  p.  227.  Mr.  Haito 
baa  obacrred,  that  it  waa  probably  on  account^  of  such  philoBopben  •> 
Pomponazzo,  that  Leo  X.,  in  the  I^teran  Council,  proliibited  the  pbihair 
phical  propOMtioD,  that  CAe  tout  c/mnn  u  mortof,  from  being  defended  Cs 
the  future.— Germ.  Ed.  vol.  iii.  p.  263. 

NotB  1 90  (p.  249).— In  the  year  1520,  he  pubUehed,  at   Florence  liis 


in 


CT^"  and  in  \5'2\f  his  " LibelliiH  de  hla  imte  ab  optinua 
Prindpibns  agenda  Bnnt ;"  in  bolh  of  which  be  deDODUnaCes  himBelf 
A  uguitinai  jVipAiM  Mtdirxa,  pkiloaophui  Suesiamit ;  and  in  the  dedication 
to  him  of  the  commeQtafj  of  Alexander  AjihrodiaienaiB  on  Aome  of  the 
works  of  Aristotle,  by  Antoniua  Fnuicinus  Varcbiensis,  he  IG  iityleil, 
Auffutttiiaia  Niph^ts  de  Medicist  PeripatEticorwa  J^rin^ep$,  In  this  itedica- 
tioii  the  merits  of  Mifo,  ajid  the  favours  conferred  on  bjm  hj  Leo  X,,  aro 
recoguised. — Bandin.  Juntar.  Typogr.  Ann.  vol.  iL  p.  173. 


Note  191  (p.  350).— In  hi 
him  lo  bis  fnend  Folitiiuio. 
reader  will  find  the  most  full 
given   to  the  world,  in  Mr. 
3nd  ed.  1305. 


«  De  Ente 


;  Dno,"  addressed  hy 
writiugg  of  Pico,  thK 
it  whidi  has  yet  been 
uf  Italian  Scholars, 


Note  192  (p.  250), — Leo  wrote  to  the  marquiB  of  Mantua,  and  lo 
Lautreo,  governor  of  Milan,  requeatiug  flieni  to  interpose  their  authority 
to  prevent  such  disgraceful  disseo^uns.  He  also  addressed  a  letter  lu 
Gian-Francesco,  and  another  to  the  countess,  in  terms  of  admonition  and 
reproof ;  which  were  tempered,  however,  in  his  letter  lo  Gian-Francesco, 
by  expressions  of  great  esteem  and  respect  for  his  talents  and  his  learning. 
— Benibi.  Epist.  Pont.  Ub.  ri.  ep,  30,  32,  33. 

NoTB  193  (p.  251). — In  the  ^ear  151G  be  printed  at  Rome  his  four 
books  "  De  Amore  Divino,"  which  he  inscribed  to  Leo  X.  A  copy  in 
nuuiuKiipt  of  UiiB  work  is  preserved  in  the  Lourentian  Library,  at  thti 
begianing  of  which  are  the  family  arm£  of  the  Medici  ricbly  illuminated. 
But  hia  prindpal  work  is  hie  "  Examen  Vanitatis  Doctrine  Gentium,  et 
Veritatis  ChristianB  Disciplime,"  printed  by  him  at  his  own  press  at 
Mirandula,  in  the  year  1520,  and  also  dedicated  to  Leo  X.  This  work  is 
preceded  by  an  apostolic  license,  in  tlie  form  of  an  Epistle  to  Giovan- 
Francesco,  in  which  the  Ponlifi'  recognises  the  great  merits  of  the  cele- 
brated Giovamii  Pico,  and  the  friendly  intimacy  which  subssted  beti 
him  and  Loreuio,  the  father  of  the  '"" 

Giovan-Francesuo  for  imitating  the  e: 
in  the  prosecution  of  hberal  studi« 
have  genctslly  been  printed  witii  thosi 
editions  have  been  published  at  Busle,  in 


and  highly  c 
ample  of  his  illustrious  predecest 
The  works  of  Giovan.  Frances 
nde,  of  which  seve 


Nryi 


195 


le  to  it  by  Count  Bossi, 
9  of  Gian-PranceacD  Pii 
F  bis  life  more  at 
■p.  252).— Of  this 


L.  p.  .1S8,  &o.  After  the 
isalt  with  advantage  the 
Qumerated  several  other 
udered  the  singular  cir- 


Bossi  informs  ub  ho  posseeaed . 
'^'e,  or  perhaps '■ 


of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 

miniature  figures,  representing  subjects  of  natural  history,  and  especially 
animals,  designed  with  great  care  and  aoettraiy  ;  from  which  ne  infers, 
that  tlie  study  of  natural  history  bad  began  to  moke  some  progress,  even 
at  tliat  early  period. 


p 


^ 


granhiiA 


NoTS  196  (p.  353).— He  woa  burnt  b^  the  « 
M  Flareace,m  the  yeat  1327.  An  niCiduI  M 
■gsiDiit  bun,  with  h^  senleacD,  ja  in  my  poans 

Note   19?   (p.  253),— Of  this  pot 
Qiudriu,  ToL  iv.  p.  41.     J  have  aba  a 

oni&meated  with  tisminomieiiJ  aad  gcograpfui^  Rgures,  coloured,  e: 
pbuniiig  tilt)  sjatUDi  of  tJia  heaveoa,  the  aigns  of  the  zodiac,  the  divii  * 
of  the  eanh,  &c, 

NoieISS  (p.  353). — From  these  letters  it  appears,  that  Colombo  had 
irnparted  liia  inttuitioDS,  as  earlf  as  the  year  1471,  to  ToseaaelU,  whu 
had  Buoouraged  him  to  proceed  in  his  eaterprise,  and  fumiahed  him  wiili 
such  instructioijs,  both  tustorical  and  geographical,  as  seemed  most  likely 
to  ensure  his  BueoesB.  These  tettcra  have  bEOQ  pubiislied  in  the  Life  uf 
Cristoforo,  by  Ferdinando  Colambn,  and  are  pardculaHy  stated  by 
Tiraboacbi,  vol.  vi.  par.  i.  pp.  1 79,  309.  But  (hia  subject  has  been  more 
amply  treated  Id  the  "  Life  of  Cotombo,"  by  Count  Boasi,  pnblisbed  by 
liim  at  Milan,  in  IStii,  in  Sto.,  and  ocuampaoied  by  many  curious 
dociunenCs  and  graphic  illnstrationB. 

VniK  199  (p.  254), — To  these  obsorralioDa  an  the  progreas  of  BcioDlifiu 
studies  in  Italy,  Count  Bosai  has  made  very  uousiderable  wlditions,  bu<I 
vlndicsled  the  claims  of  his  countryiuea  to  tm  eariy  proticieney  in  them. 

Note  300  (p.  254).- Leo  wrote  to  Henry  VIII.,  requesting  that  he 
of  Astrology  and  Theology,  to  talLe  tlie 
Ihoir  conaidcration.   Fide  Rymer  Fttuii. 


would  employ  t 
Bubjeet  of  the  Calen 


i.  p.  119. 


Note  20]  (p.  357). — Lag  Casaa  has  (herefore  entitled  his  work,  «iih 
strict  propriety,  "The  History  of  the  Deatruction  of  the  IndiEs;" 
"  RelacioQ  de  la  Destruyeton  de  las  Indiaa."  From  the  introdaction  I" 
this  moat  dreadful  and  affecting  hiatory,  which  was  translated  into  Italian 
by  Giacomo  Castellani,  and  published  at  Venice  in  1643,  I  shall  only 
give  tbe  following  passage  : — ''I  positively  and  truly  assert,  that  withiii 
the  space  of  forty  years,  there  bavo  unjustly  and  tyrannic^/  periafaed, 
by  the  oppresuoD  and  infernal  conduct  of  the  Okrittiatu,  more  than 
TWELVE  MILLIONS  of  pcTSDiis,  meD,  women,  and  children  ;  and  1  beli 
tliat  I  am  not  mistaken  in  assertiog,  that  there  are  more  thaa  fipti 
uiLLioNS."  It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  credit  of  humaji  nature,  that  Robert^ 
sou  is  right  in,  aaaertiug.  that  tlie  accounts  of  Las  Caaas  are  not  to  be] 
iropliratly  believed,  eapeoially  when  he  speaks  of  numbera. 

Note  303  (p.  259). — The  author  is  happy  in  being  enabled  to  stat^  that 
unce  the  above  was  written,  in  IGOS,  he  has  had  the  high  gratiGcadon  ol 
miitmg  his  voice,  as  a  representative  of  his  native  town  of  Liverpool, 
with  that  of  a  majority  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  which  '  " 
year  1B07  abolished  the  horrible  practice  of  trading  for  slaves 
ooast  of  Africa  :  a  meaanre  which  he  hopes  will  prepare  the  way  for  the 
ultimate  extinction  of  slavery  in  the  British  culonies,  and  thereby  preveDC, 
'lie  dreadfiil  consequencoB  above  adverted  to.' 


^ 


BOTES.  4/9 

NiiTE  203    (p.   2  60).^ Among  other   abBervaCioiiB  in  the   norka    >if 

PanCano,  there  is  one  which  particulBrly  deserves  the  atteatian  of  the 

practical  gardener.     Hs  osserle,  onliia  own  experienee,  that  if  a  graft  be 

cut  from  the  extremity  of  a  fruit-beoriog  hranch,  it  wiQ  itself  bear  fruit 

the  first  ysax  of  its  beinv  ingrafted ;    but  that  if  it  be  taken  from  a 

■acker,  or  unripe  part  of  the  tree,  it  will  be  manj' yeara  before  it  bear  fruiL 

I   Pontan.  Op.  ^.  iL  p.   180.    This  has  since  been  observed  by  other 

I   Datoralists,  and  the  reason  is  explained  by  Dr.  Darwin,  in  his  "  Fhy- 

'   tologia,"sect.iji.ii.  7,136. 

Note  204  (p.  261).— In  folio,  and  reprinted  it  1^27,  8vo.  This  work 
Jovius  dedicated  lo  the  cardinal  Louis,  of  Boutbon,  who  deluded  his  expec- 
tations of  a  great  reward,  by  presenting  him  with  an  imaginary  benetlce 
in  the  island  of  Thale,  beyond  the  Orkneys.  "  La  fatica  de'  Pesci,"  says 
he,  "m'andA  vota  col  Cardinal  de  Borbone,  al  qnal  dedicu  il  libro, 
rimunerandomi  esso  con  un  beneficio  fabuloso  situato  nell'  Isola  THie, 
oltre  le  Orcadi." — Lettera  di  Giovio  a  M.  Galeaz.  Florimonte.  ap. 
"Hrab.  vii.  2.  20.  With  this  maiidous  sarcasm  the  cardinal  seems  U> 
'e  reproved  Jovius  for  quiCldng  his  theological  studies  to  write  the 


Note  205  (p.  261). — A  particular  account  of  the  rise  of  the  science  of 
natural  biatory,  and  of  its  progress  to  the  present  time,  may  he  found 
in  Sir  J.  E.  Smith's  introductory  Discourse,  prefixed  to  tlie  first  volume 
of  the  Transactionsofthe  Linnean  SodeCy.  Lond.  1791,  410.  1  have  re- 
])Eatedl7  stated  that  myobject  in  this  work  was  only  to  advert  (o  subjects  of 
science  and  literature,  as  far  as  they  were  connected  with  the  character 
ai>d  conduct  of  Leo  X.,  in  order  1^  shew  how  they  were  influenced  by 
his  pcr^nal  interference.  I  cannot  therefore  assent  to  the  frequent 
remarks  of  Count  Bossi,  that  /  oK^ht  lo  have  introduced  other  persons 
(with  whom  it  does  not  appear  that  Leo  X.  hod  any  intercourse).  Vide 
ItaI.Ekl.  voL  ix.  p.  139.  Much  less  can  I  conceive  that  it  was  incumbent 
on  me  to  trace  tiie  progress  of  natural  studies  (as  Count  Bossi  has  done) 
through  the  remainder  of  the  mxteenth  century,  (vide  Ital.  Ed.  vol  ix  p. 
261),  although  I  admit  that  sach  inquiries  are  in  themselves  highly 
interesting  and  instructive. 

Note  206  (p.  261).— For  some  account  of  hhn,  vide  onfe,  ehap.  i. 
Life  of  Lor.  de'  Medici,  chap.  viii.  Hismoral  works  are  published  mider 
"  e  following  tittes-.- "Da  veris  ac  aalatribua  Animi  Gaudiis."  Flor. 
iicC«;lxXXXi.«DeinBlituendoSftpienlia  Animo."  Bonon.  hcccclxxyxv. 
«  De  lolerandis  Adversis."  Lib.  ii.  «  De  gerendo  MagistraCu,  Justitiuque 
colenda."  The  two  last  tracts  are  pubU^ed  in  the  general  collection  of 
te  works  of  their  author  :  Argenlor.  1509,  et  Flor.  1513. 

NolB  207  (p.  206). — M.  Ant.  Flaminio  bas  applied  to  Castiglione  the 
fcjlowing  lines  i— 

**  Rex  qnoquo  te  simili  complexus  amore  Britannoa, 
Insignem  clari  Torquis  honore  facit :" 
which  have  led  his  biographers  to  suppose,  that  Castiglione  waa  himself 
'nitlodinto  the  order  of  knighthood.  "  Faraccolto  (dalBeArriga)i'nii 


modi  eiMi  onarati  e  iiir.ii  rli  taiita  corleaiik,  olie  funmo  da 

molto  Btnordiuari  ;  e  tuito  jiii  ai^doto  ornata  < 

dttla  Oartiera,  she  il  R«  lolen  dare  m  porhiHaim],  .  ...  _ 

dirione." — Muluuil,  Vita  di  Casti|;1ioae.     Sermwd  SKya,  "  Ebbe  B  i0 

(diJ  Ru)  MM  rv^utima  CoUaia  foro  ;  lanto  pucqoe  ad  AnigD  ^ 

gran  QimUluomo."     On  thu  subject  wnne  doubts  havs,  hovsnr.lM 

been   raised,  by  the  Abate  D.  FraaceBconi ;  who  has   vary  jaMlf  4 

gealed  (ha  improbabilily  that  the  king  wonld ' -' • — •■ 

the  nine  honour  u  lie  had  before  beetoned  oi 
he  adds,  *■  Lo  sriiiarire  ua  tal  fatto  appartiene  a  chi  ai 
d'illiwtrare  la  Sloria  di  ua  ordine  cavallaresco  ooi  nonti  d^ 
aHcritt)  vi  furoDO,  Bimili  alCasUulioDe."  Fide  Fraaaeaoet^ISti^ 
Reale  Academia  FiorentiniL  Ffor.  17!l9,  p.  BO.  By  tbeoU^Mt 
ance  of  Sir  Ibmw  Heard,  Garter  principiO  King  of  Arm*,  I  mbmA 
lo  clear  up  these  doubts,  and  lo  state,  with  contideinee,  fiyrt  CMtf* 
was  not  of  tlis  order  uf  the  Garter.  King  Heniy  VII.  Imiwwlliif 
Biuigiu  to  the  duke  nf  Urbinu,  by  the  Abbot  of  GUatMiboiT,  a' ^ 
GillKrt  Ta.bot ;  after  which  the  duke  seat  Caatiglione  to  EniMiJ  ■' 
installed  in  his  name.  On  bia  landing  at  Dover,  oa  the ZOthuTgfM 
ber,  Sir  Thomu  Brandon  wae  despatched  with  a  consfderabk  -  ■'—^ 
meet  him  ;  and  in  the  College  of  AJ^a  are  yet  preserved.  Ae  I 
of  hie  reception  by  the  Lord  Thomas  Doquara,  Lord  of  SL  IMK^ 
Sir  Thomas  Wriothesley,  Garter  King  of  Arms  ;  who  oondaeMd  m^ 
London,  where  he  wai  lodged  in  the  hoiue  uf  the  pope's  tijiiii  l.tj'* 
Bui,  aldiongh  Castiglione  was  not  created  a  Imight  of  the  GwlnM 
n  yet  reunn  to  believe  that  he  received  some  diBtinguishiiig  nudtrft 
favour  of  the  king.  In  tlie  letter  which  he  soon  afterwards  addM^' 
that  sovereign,  giving  liiin  an  account  of  tlie  death  of  the  diike,aMl 
denaminates,  "virum  a  cosrnAiiiiDS  tuis,  qaera  adeo  dilexuii  «'*' 
pnecUrisaimo  GiBTsari  ordine  tuo  decorare  d' 
oertain  honours  conferred  also  on  himself;  "mt 

t*TK  ac  HUNKBiBUB  auctum."    In  addition  to  wl  .  ___, 

that  the  MS.  from  which  Anstis  published  the  letter  of  Casti^IaH,'' 
end  of  his  second  volume,  on  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  wbicfa"^ 
by  hitn  staled  to  be  deposited  in  the  museum  of  Mr,  Thtrreabr,  tt 
waa  embellished  witli  the  arms  of  Castiglione,  surrounded  b*  ft  i~ 

SS.,  ending  witli  two  portcullisea,  and  having  at  the  bottom 

and  argent ;  which  affords  a  strong  proof  that  Henry  VII.,  v 
n-ere  a  portcullis  and  united  rose,  bad  decorated  Castigliouicl 
collar  at  the  time  of  his  missian  to  this  coonlry. 

Note  208  (p,  267).— This  piece,  entitled  "  Hippoljfta,  E 
tilioni  Conjugi,"  has  given  rise  to  an  erroneous  opinion,  tl 

Castiglione  wrote  Latm  poetry  ;  but  although  it  afTords  ii_ , 

dence  of  this  drcumstauce,  yet  it  is  not  improbable,  that  tlie  id«>  i 
o  him  by  his* 


B  203  (p.  36H).— The  body  o'  Castiglioi 


vei  by  hi 


BiuuesiQi  Cabtilioni  Mantdino, 


^m^3  EEUDITO  ;    IN    LillNlfi  ET 

EtRUSCIS    ETIAM    TOKtS  ]    OPPIDO  NbBB- 

|^VEIT*™cr"''ET'"ROM^r 

■Clekbntis   Til.    Pont.   Max. 

InSTITUENDA   ReGUH     FAHIUA     t 

V~V.      IHFEBATOIt     EPISCOPUH     ABU 

NoTE  210  (p.  269). — CsBtiglione  has  also  left  a,  few  poetical  compoBi- 
-ttona  in  hia  nadve  tongue,  which  diaplay  equal  elegance  with  his  Latin 
^writings.  Both  Mr.  Henke  and  Count  Bosai  have  adverted  la  the  opinion 
of  J.  C.  Scaliger,  who  had  no  heeilaljon  in  pUuing  the  Latin  pocma  ol 
Caetiglionc  in  campetition  with  the  moat  excellent  productions  of  antiquitj-, 
and  as  presenting  the  grandeur  of  the  ideas  of  Luran,  and  the  elegance 
of  the  stjle  of  Fir^.  Fiiie  Genn.  Ed.  vol.  lii.  p.  236,  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  ix. 
k.  268>. 

NoTB  211  (p.  269).— "Leciento  Kovblle  ApiTiKE.  Fiorl  di  Parlare, 
T  belle  corteae,  e  di  belle  valentie  e  doniaeeoiido  be  per  lo  tempo  pasaaf) 
DUO  fatto  moltl  valentiuomiiii.  In  Bologna,  nelle  case  di  Girolamo 
loDedetti,  1525."  This  edition  was  pabliabed  at  the  inatance  of  Bembu 
y  bis  frieod  Carlo  Goaltemzzi,  who  preaerved  tbroaghont  the  ancient 
rthograph}' ;  bnt  Zeao  met  with  an  edition  without  note  of  date  or  place' 
^ch  he  Bupposed  to  be  of  greater  antiquity.  Vide  Nolo  al  Fontanini, 
d.  ii.  p.  IHl.  CoonC  Bosai  ia  of  opinion,  that  the  "Cento  Novellr 
kntiche  "  do  not  exhibit  one  of  (be  earliest  apecimena  of  the  Italian  lan- 
nago,  and  thinka  them  probablj-  not  eorhsr  tban  the  fonrteentb  century. 
le  baa  also  given  a  apecimen  from  a  MS.  in  his  own  possessiDD,  of  a 
ragment  of  a  romance,  or  novel,  which  begins,  "Indp^  liher  Paafilii! 
nd  is  followed  by  the  words  "tpanfilopaTla  en  lo  anMKfameMB  tiivra^' 
tS/eitmo"  which  be  thinks  ia  of  much  earlier  dale,  and  as  presenting  the 
■iHiorrfj,  or  Jttcunatoii,  of  the  Italian  language;  but  for  a  further  account 
'  which  I  must  refer  to  ItaJ.  Ed.  vol.  ix.  p.  269<. 
NoTG  212  (p.  270). — Monni  Istoria  del  Decamerone,  p.  134.  Count 
oaai  has  obacrved,  that  many  )iisMricid  facts  would  have  been  lost  bail 
ley  not  been  preserved  in  the  writings  of  the  noveliatB ;  that  they  fre- 
|lienl]y  aerve  to  verify  a  date,  to  clear  up  some  doubtful  point,  or  to  com 
^Tetnoi'ate  acme  illubtrious  person  of  the  time  i  on  which  account  he  hajf 
wg  intended  to  write  a  duitrtaiion  aathek-atoTKaltUUily  of  tie  Nomliala 
HOTK  213  (p.  271),— MaizQcb.  Vita  di  Pietro  Aretino,  p.  U.  Ediz- 
iKsua,  1763,  8to.  Thia  work  of  the  Count  Giammaria  MaKZUcheilii 
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however  aaworthy  the  subject  of  it  nuy  be,  may  jiutly  be  c 
w  ■  perftict  >peciiiieii  of  liMnuy  biographj'. 

Note  SU  (p.  273), — For  thii  Bcand&louB  publicBtioo  the  engraier, 
Murc-Antonio  was  rommitted  to  prisoa  bjf  ibe  ordeTB  of  Clement  TIL, 
wheace  he  wu  only  libemtcd  on  the  eutreaties  of  the  okrdinal  (Ippolibi) 
de'  Medici,  uid  Baccio  Bajidinelli.  VHsari,  Vite  de' Pitlori,  ToL  it  p.  1311. 
It  is  highl)'  probable  that  IhB  fen  impresaiaiia  which  were  printed  btm 
■11  beeu  dcBtroj'od.  Eioq  tliose  which  are  preBsned  in  Ibe  library  of  llie 
Vatiuaa  ore  not  by  Marc-Antonio. — Heineke,  Diet.  de«  Artistea,  nJ.  L 
p.  357.     But  see  note  of  Count  Boeai  in  llal.  Ed.  vol.  ix.  p.  276. 

Note  315  (p.  272). — In  one  of  his  Capitoli  oddresged  to  CoBmo  I.  dnks 
of  Florence,  Aretino  remiads  him  of  the  intJnucy  that  had  mbsiBted  be- 
tween himself  and  Giovanni  de'  Medid,  the  father  of  the  dnke. — Open 
Burlesche  di  Beroi,  &c.  vol.  iii.  p.  14.  Ed.  Fir.  1723. 

Note  216  (p.  273}.— It  has  al«  been  supposed  that  Henry  Vlll.hid 
left  him  a  legacy  in  his  will.  See  a,  curious  dedicatory  letter  on  this  sut>- 
ject  from  William  Thomas,  clerli  of  the  closet  to  Edward  VI.,  and  i 
prebendary  of  St,  Paul's,  addressed  To  Mr.  Peter  Aretine,  Ihe  right  natwal 
poet;  in  Sir  Kicbord  Clayton's  translation  of  Tenhove's  Memoirs  of  ^ 
tlouHO  of  Medici,  vol.  ii.  p,  20l>. 


ambassador  at  the  Imperial  Cuurt^  which  bos  ni 
Vide  App.  No.  XI. 

Note  218  (p.  276).— "Dehb  Rime  diM,  Nieolo  Franco  contra  Pietro 
Arstino,etdella  Fit[AFBAdelniedefiimo,"  The  first  edition  was  in  lo41,an^ 
bears  dale  at  Turin,  but  was,  in  fact,  printed  at  Casale  ;  the  second  in 
1646,  and  the  third  in  1548  ;  besides  these,  a  modem  edition  of  th? 
"  Priapea  "  was  published,  with  the  "  Vendemmiatoro  "  of  Luigi  Tanallo, 
a  Pe-Kino,  re[/nanU  EUn-Long,  nd  xviii.  secolo,  probably  printed 
at  Paris.  These  productionB  of  Franco  are  well  choraoteriaed  by  Tira- 
boschi :  "  Le  piii  grossolane  oscenitil,  la  piii  hbera  maledicenzo,  e  il  plii 
ardilo  disprezzo  de'  prindpi,  de'  RomMii  pontefici,  do'  padri  del  Coaialio 
di  Trento,  e  di  piU  altri  graviaaimi  pereonaggi,  sono  le  gemme  di  cni  cgli 
Bdoma  questo  suo  infamel  avoro."— Storia  della  Lett  ItaL  vol.  vii.  par.  iii. 
p.  14.     At  the  close  of  hia  work  is  a  letter  addressed,  .J.qfi  mfami  jiri*- 

Si  deU'  infame  suo  aeciJo,  Nic.  Fraw:o,  Scaereniima,  in  which  he  upbraid* 
the  soiereigna  of  bis  time,  in  the  grossest  terms,  for  conferring  their 
&vours  on  such  a  wretch  as  Pietro  Areljno  ;  a  reproof  which  they  well 
menled,  but  which  loses  ita  effect  from  flie  indecent  bmgnage  in  which  it 
is  conveyed.  The  scurriUty  of  Franco  met,  however,  with  a  severe 
retribution.  In  the  year  1969,  he  was  seized  upon  at  Rome,  by  the 
orders  of  Pins  V,,  and  publicly  hanged  as  a  criminal.  On  being  brongbt 
out  for  execntioQ.  Iiis  venerable  appearance  and  hoary  head  excited 
■  compassion,    and  his  exclamation  "  Questa  poic  troppo  pur," 
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Ijr  complaint  he  uttered,  was  assented  lo  by  all  pTeecnt.  A  satirical 
_  igram,  written  by  Franco,  against  the  pope,  is  Eapposed  to  have  in- 
■nn^ed  his  reeenCment.  ThUi  epigram  is  given  in  the  Menagiaua,  torn.  ii. 
S6S.  But  Fraaco  had,  in  his  Bunneta,  cammitled  much  greater 
lee,  and  had,  in  particular,  alluded  to  the  atrocious  conduct  of 
Luigi  Faraese,  the  son  of  Paul  III.,  which  is  fully  related  by 
Varchi,  at  the  end  of  hie  Florentioe  history,  and  exhibits  uie  most  hor- 
natajiee  of  diabolical  depravity  that  ever  disKraced  hmnan  nature. 
Franco  vaa  a,  man  of  re^  learning,  appears  from  his  various  other 
,  among  which  is  a  tcanalaljon  of  the  "  Iliad"  of  Homer,  in  o(iaro 
,  which  ia  stud  to  be  preserved  in  the  Aibani  library,  at  Rome. 
Vide  Tirab.  vol.  vii.  par,  iiL  p.  1 5,  in  nota. 

Note  319  (p.  276). — For  much  additional  information  respecting 
Aretino,  and  hia  adversary  Nicolo  Franco,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to 
~"  B  notes  in  the  Grerman  and  Italian  editions,  chap.  xx.  p/usini.  1 
onot,  however,  forbear,  on  this  occBAion,  &oni  laying  before  the  reader 
s  following  just  and  eloipieat  DbeervB.tioDa  of  Comit  Boss!  in  their 
^Mrigioal  language  ;— "  Gh  onori  prodigad  all'  Aretino  dai  Principi  e  dai 
flebei,  dai  grandl  e  dai  piccali,  dagh  eccledasljd  e  dai  laici,  dai  doCU  e 
"dagli  indotb,  da  ogni  grade,  da  ogni  ceto  di  persone,  in  confmnto  di 
'uiti  letterali  di  crandissimo  merito  trascnrati,  prova  I'inclinazione  dell' 
mana  natura  at  mole  snziche  al  bene,  alia  e&ontezza  anziche  aila 
aodeHtia,  aUa  licenza  snsjche  alia  moriceratezza,  almeno  nello  atato 
.  ttnale  dell'  ravilizzazione  in  Europa.  Se  ne  ha  pure  altra  prova  evi- 
Sente  nelle  molte  ristampe  che  si  son  fatte  de'  snoi  libri,  mslgrado  le 
tdu  severe  proibizioni,  e  nel  munera  degli  HcriUort,  che  si  son  dati  eel 
nnitarlo,  e  che  hanno  anche  adottato  con  eompiacenza  il  di  lui  nome,  &.-." 
— Ital.  Ed.  vol.  ix.  p.  279*. 

■E  220  (p.  278),— Over  the  great  doors  which  open  into  tlie  hall, 
I  ihe  following  inacription  appears  on  marble  :— 
r  Deo 

L  Pft£SIDIBUSIlUE  PIHILIJ!  D1V1S 

K  Cleuens  VII.  MeoicES 

■  Pont.  Max. 

P  LtBRIS  OPT.  9TCDIO  MuOniTH 

XT  SUO  DNDHtCE  C0N111TIS1T13 


Note  221  (p.  S78), — An  ample  and  wen-arranged  catalogue  of  the 
Oroak,  Latin,  and  Italian  MSS.  in  this  library  has  been  published  by  the 
learned  Canonico  Angelo-Maria  Banrlini,  vho  held  the  office  of  librarian 
from  the  year  1756  to  the  time  of  bia  death,  in  laOS.in  11  vols.  Folio, 
'This  great  work,  which  has  opened  the  trea«nrea  of  the  Lanrentiao 
Bbrary  to  tho  literary  world,  was  published  at  the  instance  of  the 
omperor  Francia  I.,  who  presented  tho  compiler  with  a  sum  of  money 
towards  the  expense,  and  made  him  promisea  of  further  assistance,  which 
Ii2 
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were  defeftted  b;  the  untimely  death  of  that  miuiiiiceiit  sovereign.  Id 
the  lottora  of  the  venerable  Cunonico  lo  the  author  of  the  present  "TOii, 
he  lamenta  the  want  of  that  patroDO^  to  which  his  laboura  were  eo  jiull; 
enlJUed.  A  eatalogue  of  the  oriental  manuscripts  wm  before  published 
by  tlie  loamed  Evodio  Aaseman,  arehbishop  of  Apamea,  Florence,  17*3, 
fo.  And  tbe  Canonico  Anlon-Maria  Biscioni,  who  preceded  Sandini  in 
the  offioo  of  librarian  of  the  Laureutian,  aSso  printed  at  FloreDce,  in  the 
year  1753,  the  first  volume,  in  folio,  of  a  catalogue  which  Oi 
the  oriontid  MSS.,  but  which  waa  not  published  until  after  his  deadi. 

Note  222  (p.  278).— Bossi  has  pointed  ont  a  pot    „ 
AraiUi,  "  de  Poetia  Urbanis,"  where  mention  is  mado  of  I 
or  Calvi,  who  traversed  all  the  nations  of  Europe  in  eeaich  of  booka, 

"  Quautam  Eunipse  Ungitur  ocean 
and  particularly  Spun,  France,  dermany,  sjid  the  "  OaUdwiii  diva  terra 
SritiBaU  ,"  As  Qtlvo  is  Bud  to  have  been  expressly  sent  to  recover  Ihs 
books  which  had  been  carried  away  by  riio  rajiacity  of  war,  Bossi  is 
inclined  to  think  he  was  one  of  the  envoys  employed  by  Iieo  X.,  and  thai 
under  the  name  of  CcUvo,  the  author  meuit  to  refer  to  Faiuto  Si^MO, 
whose  services  to  the  cause  of  literature,  as  related  by  bimself,  predselj 
agrea  with  those  of  Calvo,  enumerated  by  Ai^lli.  Vide  ItaL  Ed.  vol.  i. 
p.  9i.  It  is,  however,  more  probable,  that,  as  many  persons  wan 
undoubtedly  employed  in  the  same  pursuit,  the  name  at  Calvo,  is  to 
be  added  to  those  who  distinguished  themselves  in  that  employmeni  In 
fact,  wo  find  iho  name  ot  Franctico  Calm  mentioned  in  another  part  of 
the  work,  where  he  is  said  to  have  been  characterised  by  Frobenius  and 
Erasmus,  as  waao  emditatimo  ;  although  it  appears  he  became  a  boak- 
Bcller  at  Pavia,  an  employment  not  inconsistent  with  his  former  occupation. 
Vide  ItaL  Ed.  voL  sii.  p.  216*. 

NotE  223  (p.  a7B).— M.  de  Sradol,  privy  counsellor  to  Ma  Prussan 
Majesty,  communicated  to  the  learned  Bayle,  copies  of  two  original 
letters,  or  briefs,  of  Leo  X.,  in  (he  bandwritiug  of  Sadoleti ;  the  one  of 
them  addressed  to  the  archbishop  elector  of  Menlz,  requesting  him  to 
assist  his  envoy  Heytmers,  in  his  inquiries  after  ancient  MSS. :  the  other, 
probably  to  the  canons  of  Magdeboiu^,  with  particular  inquiries  respect- 
ing the  "  Decades"  of  Livy  ;  all  of  which  are  said  to  have  been  then 
preserved  in  the  librarv  ot  that  place.  These  letters  Bsyle  published  in 
his  great  work.  Art.  Leon.  X.  torn.  iii.  p.  W55.  Another  letter  to  the 
same  effect  was  also  addressed  by  Leo  X.  to  Christian  II.,  king  of 
Denmark,  which  is  published  in  the  "Nova  hteraria  Maris  BalthLei  et 
Septentrionis." 

NotE  224  (p.  279).^Ono  of  the  poems  ot  Parmenio,  entitled,  "  Dn 
cladibus  per  Gallos  Italiie  allatis,  et  de  triompho  Julii  II.  Pont.  Max."  is 
preserved  m  the  Lauruntian  library,  PluL  Ixv.  CoJ.  61.  Another  pioie, 
"  De  operibus  et  rebus  gestis  Julii  II.  Font  Max.,"  has  been  published. 
Tide  Tirab.  vol.  vii.  par.  i.  p.  201. 

KoTE  225  (p.  279).— Tii-aboBchi  positively  mforms  us,  that  Pi 
""""""  office  &om  1511  to  tlie  time  of  lus  death  in  1632,  but  « 
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«  the  wbole  pontificale  of 


aedby 


le  of  any  jiioonsiBtenoy. 
■arioQB  oilier  tealoraooicB, 
Litorat  Brixian.  p.  1 7 1 
■ent  oecBSoned  at  Rome, 
B,  than  by 


■hodd  be  1529,  nther  of  whiob  periods  i 
Leo    X. ;    yet  he  afterwards  as  Dosdti 
ftppoinled  hy  Lao  X.,  witboirl  eoe 
!niiB  appuintmeot  of  Sabeo  is  alsc 
and  particularly  by  cardinal  Quit 

Note  326  (p.  278).— The  horror  which  this  aTentoeca 
may,  perhaps,  be  luore  fully  conceived  by  a  partjcular  ii 
K  general  deacriptien.  Giuliano  Princivalla  of  Cnmerino, 
professor  of  languages  at  Rome,  who  hod  boan  appointed  hy  Lao  X.  to 
snperintend  the  education  of  hts  nephew,  the  cardinal  Lmocenzo  CibCi, 
was  so  shocked  at  the  inatnncoB  of  brutal  cruelty  which  he  bbw  perpetrated 
by  the  Spanish  and  Gorman  seldiere,  that,  m  a  moment  of  deaparation, 
be  flung  himself  from  a  lefty  window,  and  perished  by  a  fall  on  Uie  paie- 
Tnent.  The  immediate  eauso  of  his  terror  ia  assigned  by  Valeriano  : 
"  Cum  censpexissat  aliques  ex  familia  per  testes  arripi,  et  ea  parte 
illigatos  sublimes  in  aupplicium,  et  abaconditi  auri  questione  vexari,"  &c. 
~VaL  do  InfcL  ht.  Uf  the  Latin  poetry  of  Princivalle,  a  favourable 
Bpeuimeo  is  given  by  Lancelotio,  ia  his  Life  of  Angelo  Culocd,  p.  70. 

Note  227  (p.  SBO),— Bossi  conceives  that  some  error  exists  here,  and 
that  there  is  no  real  distiocttoD  between  Omtoi  and  Bibiialeca/rio,  except 
what  arises  &om  the  difference  of  language.  Vide  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  i.  p.  IS. 
If  this  remark  he Jnst,  there  must  hare  been  several  libramas  employed 
he  same  period.  1  am  therefore  inclined  to  adliere  to  my  own  state- 
it,  and  presume  that  the  title  of  iifrrarian  was  given  to  some  eminent 
ecileaiaatie,  like  Inghirami,  who  was  bishop  of  Ragusa,  and  serretary  ol 
llie  conclave  on  the  election  of  Leo  X.,  and  that  the  inferior  office  of  Citstra 
a  conferred  on  the  actual  kseperj  who  bad  the  inunediate  care  of  the 
collection.  Accordingly  we  fmd  Sabeo  calling  the  attention  of  tlie  pope  to 
ilibraryafterthemiscrablesackageof  Romejinl527-  That  such  has  also 
been  the  arrangement  in  subseiiuent  times,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt. 

NoiB  23S  (p.  2B0). — Tiraboaehi  inforaia  us,  tJiat  the  custom  of  confer- 
ring the  ofBce  of  librarian  on  a  cardinal,  arose  in  the  time  of  Paul  IIL, 
who  passed  a  decree  to  that  effect.  Vide  Storia  della  Lett.  Ilal.  vol.  vQ. 
par.  L  p.  SDO.  But  Maziuchelli  has  thrown  some  doubts  on  this  circum- 
itance.     Vide  Scrittori  d'llal.  vol.  i.  p.  19. 

KoTK  239  (p.  380).— He  obtained  the  name  of  Fedra,  or  Phiedra,  by  a 

singular  instance  of  talents  and  promptitude.      Having  undertaken,  with 

some  of  his  learned  friends,  to  perform  before  the  cardinal  of  S.  Giorgio 

(Riario)  the  tragedy  of  Seneca,  entitled  "  Hippolytus,''  in  which  he  aeii-il 

the  part  of  Phadra,  and  a  part  of  the  machinery  having  by  accident  been 

broken,  which   interrupted  the  performance,  he  alone  entertained   the 

audience  whilst  the  injury  was  repaired,  by  the  recital  of  exlcniporary 

Latin  versa  ;  on  which  account  he  was  saluted,  amidst  the  applauses  of  his 

hearers,  by  tiie  name  of  Pha^raf  which  he  iLfterwards  retained  and  nsed 

as  his  signature. — Elog.  di  Inghirami.     Elog.  Tosc.  ii.  p.  227. 

I  Note  230  (p.  281).— The  mule  on  which  he  rode  took  fright  at  a  car 

■     drawn  by  two  buffaloes,  and  tlirew  him  on  the  pavement,  near  the  wheels 

B     of  the  car,  which  had  nearly  passed  over  him  ;  by  which,  although  not 
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miCerUlly  hurt,  be  was  hi  terrified,  that  be  did  Dot  long  Borrive  the  Med- 
dcDt.— Elug.  Tosc.  vol.  u.  {1.  236. 

Note  231  (p.  282).— Laocellotti,  Vila  di  Aug.  Colood.  Count  Boss, 
like  Bi  good  catlialic,  ia  gouidnUzHl  at  aa  impulalioii  of  tbie  nature,  bnniglil 
against  so  grave  aod  pious  an  eocleaiulic  ae  Sadoleti,  loJ.  Ed.  vol.  i. 
p.  2S  ;  but  Mr.  Henlio  has  quoted  some  veroes  of  Filippu  Beroaldo, 
addrofised  to  GiiiUo  de'  Medici,  afterwards  Clement  VII.,  wtuchsuffic' 
elucidate  this  piijat : — 

Conlandit  sapere  oniie. 
Fac  Incem  banc  bilaremql 
Lepidoaque  eombiboaes 

Sadoltiuin,,  Marianm 
Thus,  as  Mr.  H.  observeB,  the  man  afterwards  bo  serioas,  ■{>peBiB  here  in 
the  society  of  a  Prince's  jctter  mid  a  fiiU  die  joie.  Vule  GeniL  Ed,  vii 
UL  p.  73'. 

Note  232  (p,  284). — Aleandro,  quasi  detto  a  Landro.  Vide  Secken- 
Jorf,'lih.  i.  p.  149,  and  Mazzuchelli,  vol.  i.  p.  409,  Aleandro  thought  it 
BcceBBory  to  vindicate  himself  against  the  coluroniw  reajiecting  his  birtk 
In  hia  speech  against  Luther  before  the  diet  of  the  Germoji  empire,  hu 
exclaiiDs,  "  Deum  inunortolcm  I  multi  hie  sunt  boni  viri,  quibus  netus 
sum,  ego  et  fuoilia  luea,  et  asserere  ego  vere  possum,  majores  meoa 
Mardvuma  in  lalria  fuisse  ;  quod  vero  parenles  mcoa  ad  inopiam  reduti 
sunt,  falo  tribui  debet.  Quod  u  maxime  Jadaus  fuissem  sed  baptisniiuii 
BUBcepisseiD,  rojici  propterea  nou  deberem  ;  ChrisCus  enim  et  Aposloli 
Judtei  fuerunt." — Alcand.  Orat  ap,  Seckend.  lib,  i.  p.  149. 

NoTB  233  (p.  235). — Seckendorf  aascrta,  tliat  Aleandro  had  been 
private  secretary  to  Cebsbt  Borgia,  ojid  composed  a  port  of  the  Romsn 
court,  under  Alexander  VI.  But  from  the  narrative  of  MazzuchelB, 
wbu  derived  hia  inforuiadon  From  ati  aulhootic  MS.  diary  of  the  life  of 
Aleandro,  it  appears  that  be  never  was  at  Rome  until  after  the  death  of 
that  pontiff. 

Note  234  (p.  285).~From  this  dcdicsdon  we  loam,  that  Aleandro 
was  not  only  a  perfect  master  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  but  hod  applied 
himself  with  great  diligence  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Arabic  and  Chkld^c 
tongues. 

Note  236  {p.  2B7). — Aleandro  was  at  the  side  of  the  monarch  when 
he  was  made  prisoner,  insomuch  thai,  when  the  horse  of  the  king  fell,  he 
touched  that  of  Aleandro.  A  particular  account  of  tho  capture  and 
liberation  of  Aleandro  ia  given  by  Girolamo  Negri.^ — Lettere  di  Prindpi, 
vol.i.  p.  159. 

Note  236  (p.  287). — "  Pervasurus  baud  dubie  ad  exoctajn  getateni, 

'  lia  tuendee  valetudinis  solicitudine,  intempestivis  mGdicomeDtiii 

le  insanus  et  tnfelix  medicus,  viscera  comipisset "     Botllet  nus- 

_>aideTstDod  this  ■>iiBsa''e.  and  iufonos  us,  in  his  "  Jugeroeus  dee  Sravans," 


Note  237  (p.  287). — This  epitsph  concluded  with  the  following  lines : — 

Without  relnctance  I  reaign  my  hreath. 
To  ehun  the  sight  of  what  ia  worse  tlian  death. 
In  which  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  be  meant  to  refer  to  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  RefoTmatioii,  or  to  the  liccntiouBnesB  and  HcandalDus 
abusee  of  the  Roman  court  under  Paul  III.  Many  further  paiticiilara 
respecting  Aleandro  are  given  by  Count  Boaai,  who  has  also  observed 
that  some  works  have  been  attributed  to  him,  which  are,  in  fact,  the  pro- 
duction of  his  nephew,  who  was  sjso  named  Girolamo,  and  was  eminentiy 
distinguished  as  a  literary  character,  a  lawyer,  a  poet,  and  an  antiquarian. 
Bossi  has  also  noticed  many  other  eminent  thoologiaiia  and  canonists, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  and  were  highly  encouraged  and 
honoured  hy  him  ;  aSiirduig,  as  he  thinks,  a  sufficient  answer  to  those 
who  have  represented  that  pontiff  as  bating  been  uiattentive  to  the  pro- 
motion of  ecclcsiai^cal  studies. 

Note  238  (p,  2B9).— Tirah.  at  gap.  These  copies  of  Virgil  and 
Terence  are  more  folly  described  by  Bossi,  who  lias  mentioned  some 
other  valuable  MSS.  which  appear  to  have  belonged  to  Bembo,  and  to 
have  been  transferred  lo  the  library  at  Urbino,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Vatican— Ital.  Ed.  vol.  x,  p.  99». 

Note  239  (p.  290). —  Fide  chap.  vi.  ix.  x.  Sx.  In  the  first  of  these 
places  I  have  charged  Machiavelli  with  having  had  a  share  in  the  con- 
trivance of  the  atrocious  stratagem  by  which  Caesar  Borgia  destroyed 
Vitelti,  the  duke  of  Gravina,  and  others,  at  Sinigatlia,  in  (he  year  150*2. 
But  the  further  perusal  of  the  letters  of  Maohiavelli  has  mduced  me  to 
modify  this  opinion,  and  enabled  me  preoisely  to  state  the  part  which  he 
had  in  Ihia  black  transaction.  By  a  letter  from  him  to  the  magis- 
trates of  Florence,  dated  the  first  of  January,  1502,  (but  which  should 
be  1503,  the  Florentines  having,  until  die  year  1750,  conlinned  the  date 
of  the  year  to  tbs  twenty-fifth  of  March)  it  appears  that  Borgia  had  com- 
ronnicated  his  intentions  to  MachiaveUi  the  day  before  the  perpetrating 
of  the  deed  ;  and  that  Machiavelh  bad  not  taken  any  measures  to  pre- 
vent it,  either  by  expostnlating  with  Borgia,  or  apprising  the  parties 
devoted  to  destniction.  It  is  tme  he  gives  us  to  understand  that  he 
was  not  apprised  of  the  whole  of  the  intentions  of  Borgia  ;  but  the 
manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  transaction  afterwards,  sufficiently 
proves  that  he  would  not  have  shrattk  from  a  fuller  participation  of  the 
crime.  In  the  same  letter  he  proceeds,  according  to  the  dt?sire  of 
Borgia,  to  congratulate  the  Republic  on  this  event,  and  to  represent  t)ia 
advantnges  which  would  arise  f^m  their  union,  &c.  The  opimon  which 
"  unt  BoBu  has  expressed  on  this  subject  is  not  more  favourable  to 

I  character  of  MachiaveUi,  than  that  which  1  have  given  in  the  present 


Note  ho  (p.  390) — tt  hM  been  of  lUa  years  diseo*w«il,MI| 
Diary  of  the  mocl  ImporUuit  eTcnU  in  Italy  fnim  the  veu-  H!>1  ulKf 

publislied  by  the  Giunli  In  1668,  under  the  uuns  of  Biagio  B 

in,  in  fact,  s  port  of  the  Doles  of  Madiiavelli,  which  he  hod  iuUnM  <lH 
K  coaliauAtioD  of  hit  hiMory  ;  but  whieli,  after  hia  death,  nnuiplitf 
the  hands  df  hk  hnend  Buonaeeond. — Elog.  Toscani,  torn.  iiL  p.  S4,     I 

NoTB  341  (p.  393).— OF  tlie  poetiad  writings  of  Maduarelli  itltl 
native  tongue,  several  |iieces  remain,  which  are  distinguiahed  nlbslll 

ha«  he«i  doubled  n^elher  MacbiaYalU  waa  a  man  of  Icftming  ;  1iM*ll 
i>r  tliew  piuccs,  entitled,  ■'  Capitola  dell'  Oecaaione,"  Enffidenlly  A' 
that  he  was  not  unaeqaainteil  with  the  works  of  the  andenu.  1 
poem  will  he  found  in  the  AppeDdii  to  the  present  volume,  wlitn^_ 
reader  mny  eompare  it  inth  a  Ureek  epignun  of  Poeidippua,  andalinl 
one  of  Augoaius,  of  which  it  seems  tfl  be  a  near  imitatioii.  I  hantbtil 
th»  given  alranlation  into  English.     Firfe  App.  No.  XII, 

NotB  243  (p.  294). — Geuedettn  corrected  and  published  8evei«]rf#l 
works  of  the  ancient  writers,  and  among  the  rest,  the  edition  of  Hi 

frinled  by  the  Giunti  at  Florence,  in    1514,   which   fae  d 
iUppo  do'  Nerli. 

NoTB  243  {p.  296).— Vide  ante,  eh^.  xvL      His  vera 
iJie  splendid  exhibitiona  at  Florence,  in  the  year  1514,  &:._    ^ 
"  Canti  Comasaialeschi,"  and  are  among  the  beat  in  th&t  coUa 

Note  24*  (p.  ■J9").— The  history  of  Guicciardini  vaa  fi.. 
by  hia  nephew,  Agnalo  Guicciardini,  at  Florence,  Appretto  Z.. 
renlino,  1561,  in  large  fulio.      But  this  edition  comprehcodt 
first  sixteen  books,  and  is  besides  defective  by  the 
pSffiages  of  importanee.      The  four  additional  boobe  _ 

Seth  Viotti,  at  Parma,  in  1564,  and  the  pasBagos  omitted  hani 
llahed  separately,  in  the  work  oatitlod,  "  Thuanua  restitutniL' 
lege,  Ac,  cum  Francisci  Guicciardini  Paraiipomenis."        '       ' 
This   hiatory   haa   been   frequently    ropi'inted,  but   the 
ediUons  of  Btoer,  Geneva,  ]62I,  1631),  in  two  vols.  Ito. 
complete. 

NotE  245  (p.  297).—"  We  have  finished  the  twHutielh  and 
of  Gnicoiardini's  history ;  the  moat  autfientic  I  believi 
fear)  that  ever  waa  composed.      I  beheve  it,  becanss  th 

rrible  drama,  and  personally  knew  the  pi 


saut  with  sinence  and  with  litomture.  Among  liU  writings  are  tlic  his- 
tory of  Comn,  his  native  place,  in  which  he  ia  said  to  have  Hhowu  ui 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  study  of  antiquitieB;  a  trenlise  on  the  trans- 
acdons  and  mannera  of  the  Swiss  ;  a  collection  of  one  hundred  letters  ; 
eeveral  translations  from  the  Greek,  sjid  Bome  specimens  of  Latin  poetry  ; 
one  of  which,  entitled,  "  De  Venetis  Gallicum  Trophsnm,"  hoa  b^i 

Erintcd  without  note  of  place  or  year.  Hia  brother  Paullo  ha«,  with 
ludablo  gratitude,  aaagned  him  u  place  among  the  illustrious  cliBJ%:ters 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.      7ide  Elog.  No.  1 06.     Iscntt.  p.  202. 

Note  2iB  (p.  300), — Theso  memoirB  have  frequently  been  printed 
tmdor  the  title  of  ■'  Eluuia  DocroBtiu  viboruu,  ab  avorom  memoria 
publicatia  ingenii  monumentia  illuatriium."  They  were  alio  translated 
into  Italian  by  Hippolito  Otio,  of  Fertaro,  Knd  published  at  tlmt  place  in 
1.552.  The  portniitB  have  also  been  en^iraved  in  wood,  aad  published 
uudcr  tlie  title  of  "  Musfi  JaviiM  iHAQiNEa,  artifice  manu  ud  vivum 
expreSBEB  ;  nee  minore  industtia  Theobald!  Mulleri  Morpurgensia  Mu»s 
iUustratn,  Baeil.  Ex OSidna Petri Pemoa,"  137?.  In  tlie Ugt-mentDODed 
work  are  several  portraits,  the  origin^s  of  some  of  which  are  now  in  my 
posaasBioQ,  together  with  many  others  net  engraved  in  that  work.     These 

Sirtraits  1  conceive  to  be  a  portion  of  those  formerly  in  the  ceUectJon  of 
iuvio,  and  afterwards  preserved  in  the  CollegB  of  the  Holy  Rosary,  at 

I  Venice,  the  seal  of  whi«h  appears  at  the  back  rf  each  picture.  Many  of 
these  portmilH  are  copied  trom  earUcr  pictures,  which  are  now  probably 
lost ;  it  having  been  tlie  custom  of  Giovio  to  avail  himself  of  every 
opportunity  for  that  purpose,  as  sppears  from  his  oblainmg  copies  of  the 
pictures  painted  by  Braniantiiio  (Bort^ilummeo  Suardi)  of  Milan,  for 
Julius  II.,  before  Uiey  were  destroyed,  to  give  pla<%  to  the  works  of 
Raflkello  in  the  VaUcan.  ( Vide  Note  of  Bouiii,  Itol.  Ed.  vol.  li.  p.  120). 
But  some  of  those  of  the  time  of  Giovio  are  oHginol,  aud  possess  consider- 
able  uieriL  If  any  doubt  could  exist  as  to  the  authenticity  of  these 
jiiotures,  it  will  be  removed  by  observiug,  that  one  of  the  portraita  in  my 
possession  is  inscribed,  Hearim*  Ant/lite  Hex  VIII.,  which  is  also 
engraved  amongst  the  wood  prints  in  the  work  last  mentioned,  with  a 
simiiar  inscripUon  ;  but  is,  in  fact,  the  portrut  of  Cardinal  Wolaq/ ; — a 
mianomer  whicb  could  not  have  occiurea  if  the  print  had  not  been  copied 
from  this  picture,  Jt  ia  generally  supposed  that  the  portruts  of  Giovio 
were  transferred  to  the  gallery  at  Florence,  and  became  the  foundatioQ  of 
the  coUeotion  which  has  beco  so  considerably  aagmented  in  after  times  ; 
but  the  pictures  at  Florence  are  copies  of  those  of  Giovio,  made  by 
Cristofono  dell'  Altisaimo,  by  the  direction  of  Cosmo  I.  (  Vide  Vasari, 
vol.  iii.  p.  477,  Ed.  Bottori,  Rom.  1760.)  Amongst  those  which  have 
follon  into  my  hands,  are  the  portraits  of  many  of  the  persons  noticed  !□ 
the  Life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Mcdid,  and  in  the  present  work  ;  partlcularty. 
Cosmo  db*  Medici,  P.  P.  (a  present  to  me  from  Florence,)  Card. 
Beosibidn,  Lioiubdd  (Brum)  Arbtino,  the  elder  Giululno  na' 
Medici,  Anoelo  Poi-lttANO,  Lciei  PvLcl,  MiBsiLia  Ficino,  JtcoM 
SaMzziB0,CAHD.  SiilkOLicn,  CtBO.lProuto  D'Este,  Antonio  da  Leva, 
LoHE.fxo  HE*  Medici,  duke  of  Urlntio,  Duiibl   Babbabo,  Mabc  Aht. 

I    Flahikid,  Erabhus,  &c* 

'        Note  249  (p.  301).— The  other  writings  of  Giovio  are  the  lives  of  the 
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twetre  Visconti,  Ionia  and  dakea  of  MilAn  ;  a  description  of  the  Uftoi  ill 
Great  Britain,  nf  Muecovj,  of  (he  Uke  gf  Como,  and  Oie  eulogies  of  men 
who  have  distinguished  tbcmgelvea  in  amiB.  Three  of  die  loat  books  of 
the  history  of  Paullo  Giuvio,  with  hoido  of  the  works  of  his  brother  Bezie- 
detto,  have  lately  been  discovered  amongBt  the  domestic  MSS.  of  die 
Count  Giombattiata  Giavio,  a  descendant  of  the  same  famil;.^ — Tirib, 
voL  vlL  par.  ii.  p.  269. 

Note  2B0  (p.  30*), — Tirab.  vol.  vi,  par.  iii.  p.  239.  Sig,  Tieozzi,  who 
has  pablishod  a  history  of  the  literati  sjid  andsts  of  the  department  of 
Piare,  amoogEt  wbith  is  inserted  that  of  Valcriano,  places  hia  birUi  in 
1177,  and  bis  death  io  UGO. 

Note  251  (p.  304).~This  work  was  not  pubUshed  imtil  Dearly  a  een- 
tnry  after  it  was  written,  when  it  appeared  at  Venice,  in  a  snpplement  la 
the  "  Antiquitates  BellunGnses,"  of  the  same  author.  It  was  aftervmnln 
annexed  to  various  editions  of  tbo  "Hieroglyphics,"  and  lastly,  via 
inserted  by  Menckoniua  in  his  "  AniiJecta  de  Cidamitate  Ijtterstonun,'' 
Lips.  1707,  where  it  is  preceded  by  the  tract  of  Petrus  Alcyoniug,  "De 
Exilio,"  a  work  full  of  eonunendationa  of  Leo  X.,  who,  aa  Cardinal  du' 
Medici,  is  represented  aa  taking  the  lead  as  one  of  the  interlocuton. 
This  latter  piece  was  jirst  published  at  Venice  in  1533,  and  is  tbe  nark 
which,  from  the  elegance  of  its  style,  baa  induced  some  critjca  to  suppoie 
■he  author  had  discovered  the  lost  work  of  Gcero,  "  De  Gloria,"  but  bad 
suppressed  it,  in  order  to  publish  a  portion  of  it  as  his  own.  FiiU  notf 
of  Mr.  Henke,  Germ.  Ed.  vo).  iii.  p.  3S4.  To  this  I  may  add,  that  die 
work  of  Valerianns,  "  De  Infelicitate,"  &c.  was  olsa  publidied  separatelr, 
with  an  appeiidi;[by  Comehus  ToUius,     Amst.  1647'. 

Note  363  (p.  30?).— Well  known  midar  the  name  of  GioyambatdBli 
Gintldi  Cycthio,  as  the  antbor  of  the  "  UecaCommitbJ,"  or  hundred 
novels,  in  the  manner  of  Boccacdo,  which  have  been  frequentlj  prinled. 
A  GoUectJOQ  of  his  poems  was  pubhshedat  Femni,in  1537,  at  the  close  oF 
which  is  a  treatise  of  Ceho  Calcogniui,  "  De  Imitatione,"  addressed  (e 
Cynthio.  This  volume  rarely  occurs.  For  a  further  oecotinl  of  Cynthi", 
or  Cmtio  Giraldi,  and  of  several  other  of  the  icritlori  poligrofi,  or  miscel- 
laneous writers  of  the  times,  the  Italian  reader  may  consult  the  additjonal 
notes  of  Coimt  Bossi. 

Note  353  (p.  310).— In  the  Laurentian  library,  Pint,  xixiii.  Cod.  37, 
is  preserved  a  Latin  poem  of  Andrea  Fulvius,  in  two  books,  enldtled, 
"  AnHquoria,"  in  which  he  describes  at  great  length  the  antiquitiea  i^ 
Rome,  with  many  encomiums  on  Leo  X. 

NoTE264{p.  311).— Winckel.  Storia  delle  Arti  voLii.  p.  193.  Tho 
Diertls  of  this  fortunate  mqiurer  were  also  inscribed  on  his  tomb. 

"FeLECI  DB  FltKDIB. 

Qui  ob  proprioa  virtutes, 
Et  repertum  Laocoontis  divii 
In  Vaticano  cemes  fere 
Respirans  simulacrum, 
Inunortalitatem  meruit, 
Anno  Domini  kdxkviiii." 
Tide  RichnrdBon  aur  la  I'einlure,  lorn.  iii.  p.  711 
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NoteQ£5  (p.  31S). — VaEari,Vite  de' Fittoii,  pasnDi,  According  to  Bosd, 
Bramuita  was  bom  in  1444,  ajid  died  at  HevBot;  years  of  age,  in  ]511. 
Leo  X ,  ia  s^d  to  have  ordered  a.  magmfieent  funemi  for  him,  wbicb  ha 
fttteoded  biniBeli' with  his  whole  court-  Many  additional  partieulars  respect- 
ing this  great  architect  may  be  found  in  ItaL  Ed.  yol,  is.  p.  115,  et  aeq.* 

Note  956  (p.  316),— This  figure  aftera-ards  came  into  the  ^oaseaaion  ot 
CiGsar  Borgia,  who  presented  tt  to  the  marehionesa  of  Mantua,  at  which 
city  it  gave  rise  to  an  aaeedote  recorded  in  the  life  of  De  Thou.  That 
great  man  beine  at  Mantua,  in  the  year  1573,  woa,  as  we  are  told,  gratj* 
Red  with  the  sight  of  the  eleeping  Copid  of  Michel-Aguolo,  of  which  be 
and  hia  fi^ends  expressed  ^eir  high  approbation  i  but  on  being  shown, 
immediately  aAerwards,  another  figure  of  the  same  subject,  of  antique 
workmanehip,  they  were  inatontly  convinced  of  the  inferiority  of  the 
modem  artist ;  whose  work  appeared,  in  comparison  with  the  other,  a 
shapeless  block  ;  and  were  ashiuned  of  having  expressed  their  approhation 
of  it.  This  story,  if  true,  does  no  credit  to  the  taste  of  De  Thou  and  his 
companions.  They  might,  perhaps,  justly  have  preferred  the  ancient  to 
the  modem  statue,  but  in  thus  exCravagaotly  condemning  that  which  they 
had,  the  moment  before,  commended,  they  proved  that  they  had  no  real 
standard  of  taste,  and  were  nut  qualified  to  judge  on  the  subject.  M. 
Henry,  the  French  translator  of  the  present  work,  has  given,  in  a  Dote,  the 
history  of  the  Sleeping  Cupid  somenhat  difi'erently.  Pide  Ed.  I^n. 
tom.  iv.  p.a34.  2ded.» 

Kote357  (p.  316).~It  is  strange  that  MIchel-Agnalo  ahould,  at  tlie 
request  of  the  canlUnal,  have  condescended,  as  Vnsari  relates,  to  make  a 
design  for  a  painting  of  5.  Francis  receiving  the  iltgmaia,  whidi  was  to  be 
finished  Id  colom^  by  the  lotuor  of  the  cardiiud.  It  appears,  however,  to 
have  been  executed,  and  after  having  been  coloured  by  uie  baj-her, "  moltti 
diiigentemeate,"  was  hoaoored  with  a  place  in  one  of  the  chapels  of 
iS.  Pietro  a  Movii/ri's,  at  Rome.  8uch  is,  at  times,  the  wayward  fate  of 
genius  ;  condemned,  on  one  oooaaon,  to  gratify  the  gaze  of  folly  by  erect- 
ing a  statue  of  snow,  and  on  another,  to  be  tlie  footstool  for  a  barber  to 
mount  to  immortality. 

Note  25S  (p.  316).— The  status  of  Bacchus  is  (or  lately  was)  in  the 
Florentine  gallery.  It  has  been  engraved  in  the  collection  of  ancient  aud 
modem  statues  by  Domenico  Rossi.— Rom.  1704,  and  in  tho  third  volume 
o(  the  "  Musetun  Florentintim." 

Note  359  (p.  316). — At  what  time  Michel- Agnolo  returned  to  Florence 
is  not  precisely  stated  by  his  biographers  ;  but  Condivi  informs  us,  that 
at  the  time  he  executed  the  Madoima  fur  the  cardinal  of  Rohan  at  Rome, 
he  was  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  years  of  age  ;  consequently,  as  he  was 
bom  in  1474,  bis  return  maybe  placed,  with  tulerahle  accuracy,  in  14S9. 
This  also  agrees  sufficiently  with  his  contest  with  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  which 
occurred  soon  afterwards. — Coodivi,  Vita  di  Michol-Agn.  p.  IJ,  ei  Fer. 
174U,  fo. 

Note  200  (g-ZM), — Beudea  Lionardo  and  Michel-Agnolo,  Andrea 
Contucci,  na  excellelit  artist,  had  been  treated  with  to  undertake  tlie  work. 


— Vasari,  vol.  !iU.  p.  203,    The  donimeiit  from  the  pnbbc  records  dl 
Florence,  by  whieh  Ihia  task  was  intnisled  to  Michel- Agnolo,  is  pnblishBl 


I  on  Condivi, 


by  Gori, 

Note  261  (p,  319),~Neither  of  these  works  wm  ever  completed,  »nd 
even  the  cartoons  have  long  anoe  been  lost  or  destroyed.  That  of 
lianardo  ihu,  however,  engraved  by  Edelinck,  when  ycmng,  &om  an 
imperfect  deagn.  It  has  sinoo  been  engraved  with  lees  el^ance,  but 
mm  a  better  model,  and  published  in  the  "  Elruria  Pittrice,"  No.  xsi. 
There  U  also  s  print  of  a  part  of  the  cartoon  of  Miehel-Agnolo  bj  Mare- 
Antonio,  which  was  also  ro-engravod  by  Agostino  Teneziano.  This  prinl 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Orimpcari.  The  only  copy  ever  mads  of  tbi 
whole  compoHtion  of  (he  cartoon  of  Midiel-Agnolo  is  among  (he  pictuies 
collected  by  the  lale  Lord  Leicester,  and  ia  now  at  Uolkhun.  •■  It  is  a 
small  picture  in  oil,  in  ehiaiii-ii:uro,  and  the  performance  of  BaatJano  dn 
S.  Gallo,  Bumamed  ATiilotlU,  from  his  learned  or  verbose  descants  on 
tliat  surprising  work." — Seward's  Anecdotes,  vol.  iiL  p.  137.  This  work 
has  now  been  engraved  and  published. 

Note  263  (p.  319).— It  has  been  mfposedtliat  Julius  II.  called  Midtcl- 
A^olo  to  Rome,  soon  afler  his  elevation,  in  the  year  1603,  vide  Condin, 
p.  IG.  But  Bottari  has  observed,  that  the  ooloasal  statue  of  David  wu 
not  erected  at  Florence  untU  1G04,  after  which  Micbel-Agnolo  executed 
some  other  works  there  ;  whence  he  concludes  that  Julius  £d  not  call  him 
to  Kome  until  tlie/wiW/i  or  fifth  year  of  his  pontificate.  Bottari  is  right 
in  his  premises,  but  wrong  in  hiB  concluuon.  Miehel-Agnolq  certainly 
did  not  qmt  Florence  immediately  aflttr  the  accesidou  of  Jnlios,  but  U) 
arrival  at  Rome  was  as  certiunly  not  latsr  than  1505,  or  the  geamd  jaa 
of  the  pontificate  of  Julius,  us  will  appear  from  subsequent  circnmatancesL 

Note  263  (p.  319).— That  this  design  first  suggested  to  the  pontiff  the 
idea  of  rebuilding  S.  Feler's,  is  asserted  by  Vaoiri,  vol.  iL  p.  63,  and 
^ain,  voL  iii.  p.  211 ;  also  by  Bottari,  vii.  note  1,  Vita  di  Michel-Agnolc^ 

S.  19.    This  monument,  which  was  not  completed  until  long  after  the 
eath  of  the  pontilT,  wns  not,  however,  erected  in  the  church  irf  S.  Pietro 
Vatiama,  but  in  that  of  S.  Pietro  in  Tirtctilui,  where  it  yet  remunA. 
Vide  Dr.  Smith's  Tour  on  the  Continent,  voL  iL  p.  39. 
NoTB  26t  (p.  320). — This  celebrated  figure  has  given  rise  to  a  literal; 

production  which  has  been  conudered  as  scarcely  inferior,  in  point  a 

eublimity,  to  the  statue  itself.  '^ 


Sicde  gigante,  e  le  pih  lUustre  e  conb 
Prove  dell'  arte  avonza,  e  ha  vivo  e  j 
Le  labbia  si,  che  le  parole  ascolto  I 
Quest'  e  Moee  ;  ben  mel  diceva  il  folto 
Onor  del  mento,  e  '1  doppio  rsggio  in 
Quest'  i  Mos^,  quando  scendea  dal  m 
£  gran  parte  del  Nume  avea  nel  volt 


Tal  era  a)lar,  die  lo  sooante  e  va9te 

Aoque  ei  Bospese  a  se  d'inlomo,  e  tsle 

Uuondo  il  mar  chiuee  e  ae  fe  tomba  altroi 
E  voi  sue  torbe  na  rio  vitello  olzaM  t 

Alzate  aveste  imago  a  queslo  eguale  ! 

Ch'  era  meo  iallo  I'adorar  coBtui." 

And  who  ia  he  that,  ehaped  in  sculptured  ston^ 
Sita  giant-like  )  stem  monument  of  art 
Unparallel'd,  whilst  language  seems  to  start 
From  his  prompt  lips,  and  we  his  precepts  awn  ! 
-'Tis  Moaes  ;  by  his  beard's  thick  honours  known. 
And  the  twin-lieams  that  from  hia  temples  dart ; 
"Fis  Moses  ;  seated  od  the  mount  apart, 
Whilst  yet  the  Godhead  o'er  his  features  shone. 
Sueh  once  he  loob'd,  vhen  ocean's  somiding  wave 
Sospended  hung,  and  euch  amidst  the  storm, 
When  o'er  hia  foes  the  refluent  waters  roar'd. 
An  idol  calf  his  followers  did  engrave  ; 

But  had  they  raised  this  awe-cormnan ding  form, 
Then  had  they  with  loss  guilt  their  work  adored. 
Note  26S  (p.  323). — It  appears  from  the  narrative  ot  Vasari,  that 
Baffaello  arrived  at  Rome  before  Michel- Agnolo  returned  from  Bologna, 
after  having  completed  tho  statue  of  Julius  II. — Vita  di  Michel-.\gu.  in 
Vaaari,  voL  iii.  p.  SI  9.  Vide  Mariette  Observ.  aorta  vie  de  MiclL-Agn. 
par  Condivi,  p.  72, 

Note  366  (p.  323).— Vasari,  vol.  iii.  p.  209.  Bottari  od.  It  is  re- 
markable, howarcr,  that  in  the  first  edition  of  Tasari,  in  two  volumes, 
Flor,  1550,  Jb^aeUo  is  not  enumerated  among  the  artists  who  studied 
from  the  cartoons  of  Pisa.  The  painters  tliere  mentioned  are  Aristotile 
da  San  Gallo,  KJdoIfo  Ghirlandajo,  Francesco  Granaeci,  Baccio  Bondi- 
oello,  and  Alonzo  Berugetto  ;  (o  whom  are  added  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
n  Fruncia  Bigio,  Jacopo  Sansovino,  II  Rosso,  Matorino,  Lorenzetto,  n 
Tribolo,  Jacopo  da  Pontonna,  and  Perin  del  Vaaa.  That  RaBoella 
studied  the  works  of  Michel-Agnolo  is,  however,  highly  probable,  and  so 
far  from  being  derogatory  to  hia  character,  confera  honour  both  on  hia 
diligence  and  hie  taate,  aa  a  joung  man  of  twenty  years  of  age,  eager  to 
obtain  iinproveinent,  and  capable  of  aelecljng  the  best  modeb  of  miita- 
Ijon. — Mariette,  Observ.  but  la  vio  de  Micliel-Agn,  par  Condivi,  p.  72. 

Note  267  <p.  325)^Tha  foUowing  sonnet  ia  not  onwortby  of  Iho 
grandeur  of  the  subject : — 

Si  A  leaandro  Ouidi. 
"  Veggio  il  gran  di  della  ^ualizla  etetna, 
Dal  Tosco  Afelle  in  Valioan  dipinto; 
E  'I  veggio  d'ira  e  di  furor  ai  (into 
Che  I'alma  abigottita  al  cor  s'iutemu. 


V«egiD  il  grnn  «arw>  Ter  In  valle 
E^'l  vaneggiar  dc'  miei  pcnner 
Fuor  dell^unnza  iiu,  nmiuie  i 
E  provldn  timor  me  tol  govenu. 

£  veggio  quel,  che  dsll'  eleruo  danno 
Movonaiunfli,  e  in  frai  beati  cori, 
Su  per  lo  ddo,  >'  segsi  lor  sen  raimo. 
Gran  miniHtri  di  Dio  lan^  i  colori 
Delia  belt'  arte,  alia  mla  mente,  e  Baniia 
Carle  neti  penideri  a  novi  ardori  !'* 

SONNET. 

I  tee  the  nwful  judgment  day  unfold, 

Ti-BCiW  ApEtLES,  pictured  by  lliy  hand. 

Where  auch  strong  tints  of  ire  and  rage  cspandi 

That  my  heart  shudders,  and  my  blood  runs  coli 

Down  towards  th'  iDfomiil  gulf  in  tmniilt  roll'd, 
I  see  Iho  sinful  crew  ;  and  fear-atruok  stand  ; 
Check'd  in  those  vain  pursuits  I  once  had  plsnn 
Whilst  timely  dread  restrsius  tnLnsgressioii  bold. 

1  see  the  happier  train,  vi\m  far  apart 
From  danger  moTe,  and  joyful  take  theip  place 

.      .....        ,       ■■„___!„„.  „f,i.„i,i„„. 


le  bleat. 


Whcp 


Mioura 


e  God's 


'sart! 


k: 


■B  Ere  my  glowing  breast.* 
Note  268  (p.  326). — It  has  frequently  been  engraved, 
Giorgio  Ghisi  of  Mantua,  m  a  large  print  of  two  shecta.     ..  _,; 
tiBs  ^0  lately  been  given  by  Mr.  Duppa,  in  his  life  of  BjiffaeUo '  .■ 
panied  by  several  heads,  elegantly  engraved  after  drawings  of  tlw  ' 
size  as  the  original  picture,  published  by  Robinsons,  1802,  iargefii- 
Note  269  (p.  326). — It  is  reniarkalile,  tliat  in  order  to  shok  tuti 
intention,  Zuci^aro  has,  in  this  work,  represented  the  sim  rinng- 
splendour,  a  circuniBlanee  which  produces  an  eB'e<H:  of  light  twl 
dow  OD  the  picture,  the  beama  of  the  sun  being  absorbed  in  the  M 
tight  whicti   issues   immediately   from   tlie    DeiU'.       This   inctil 
described  by  Vssari  in  his  life  of  Taddeo,  the  brother  of  FedeiJEOi 
vol.  iii.  pp.  161,  162,  and  has  been  carefully  engraved  by  J   "' 
1580. 

Note  270  (p.  32S). — Count  Bossi  has  observed  that  these  paintii 
Baffaello  in  the  Vatican  have  been  described  and  illnBtratedLi  a 
discourses  by  the  celebrated  D'HaiiienfUle,  so  well  known  ftv  hja 
ijnarian  researches  and  pnbliealidna ;  in  which  he  has  applied  hi 
irtncipally  to  investigate  the  ivtentiim  of  the  punter, — Ital  ed.  *aL 
46.  Count  Bossi  then  proceeds  to  state  that  these  precious  vritinn 
in  part  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  Englishman,  who  proposed  to  ^ 
them,  but  that  he  has  not  heard  whether  they  have  bee- 

this  information  I  can  add,  that  tliese  dtsconrsea  now  n    _^ ^ 

le  posfiCBSLon  of  Mr.  WolBtcnirolme  Farr,  a  native  of  Livei 


e  pubEa 
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not  hiiring  ftrond  Bofficient  encouragamert  to  sngaga  in  the  pnblication  u( 
tbem^  translated  several  of  them  into  English^  and  delivered  them  to 
respeotablo  audiences,  as  lectnrea,  at  the  Liverpool  Royai  Inatitntion. 
Mr.  Parr  being  now  on  the  continent,  I  cannot  aacertajn  whether  these 
valuable  diacouraes  ore  yet  in  hia  poEseaaon,  or  in  what  manner  he  may 
have  dispoBcd  of  them.« 

Notk271  (p.  328).— ParticQlarlj  byVaaari,  Conflivi,  Bellori,  Giuaeppe 
Creapi,  in  the  Lettere  PitCoriche,  Bottori  io  his  Doles  on  Vaaari,  and 
finally  byLanziwitb  great  judgmeDt,  but  perhaps  with  too  evident  a 
par<Jality  to  RaffaeUo, 

Note  27-2  (p.  329).— The  origin  of  Vagari'a  error  ia  discoverable  by  a 
compoHson  of  the  original  edition  of  his  hves,  in  1550,  with  those  which 
followed  it.  In  this  tirab  edition  we  find  do  account  of  any  qnorrel 
between  Jnlina  and  Michel-Agnolo  respecting  his  tomb  ;  bat  in  relating 
the  circumatances  attending  the  painting  the  Sistinc  chapol,  Yosari 
informs  ua,  that  the  pope  was  eager  to  Bee  (he  progreaa  of  the  work,  for 
which  purpose  he  had  pud  a  visit  to  the  chapel,  wbere  he  was  refiised 
admittance  by  Michel- Agnolo.  That  the  artist,  knowing  the  inflexible 
temper  of  the  pontiff,  and  being  apprehenaive  that  some  of  his  attendants 
might  be  induced,  either  by  brib^  or  threale,  to  admit  him,  pretended  to 

r'  t  Rome  for  a  few  days,  and  gave  the  keys  to  his  asaiataDls,  with  orders 
t  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  enter,  evea  if  it  were  the  pope  himself. 
He  then  ehnt  himself  up  in  (he  chapel,  and  proceeded  with  hia  lahonra, 
when  the  pope  made  his  appeanuice,  and  was  the  Hret  to  moimt  the 
Bcailbld  ;  bat  Michel-Agnolo,  pretending  not  to  know  him,  saluted  him 
with  a  shower  of  tiles  and  slates,  insomnch  that  fae  "was  glad  to  effect  his 
escape.  Immediately  afterwards,  Micbel-Agnolo  quitted  the  chapel 
ihrough  a  window,  and  hastened  to  Florence,  leaving  the  key  of  the 
chapel  with  Bramante—Vaa.  vol.  ii.  p.  963,  ed.  1550.  Better  information, 
or  a  further  consideration  of  the  subject,  convinced  Vosari  of  iiia  error  ; 
and  in   his  subsequent  edition,  he  has,  in  hia  lilc   of  Michel-Agnolo, 

Eroperly  assigned  the  flight  of  Michel-Agnolo  to  a  former  period,  when 
e  was  employed  on  the  tomb  of  Julius  II.,  and  omitted  tlie  story  of  the 
disagreement  in  the  chapel.  Through  inadvertence,  howerer,  he  left  the 
reference  to  (his  incident  in  the  life  of  RaffaeUo  aa  it  originaUy  stood,  in 
which  he  has  been  followed  by  subsequent  editors  ;  whence  the  passa^^o 
in  which  he  aDudes  to  the  time,  "  che  Michel-Agnolo  fece  al  Papa  nella 
capella  quel  romore  e  paura  di  che  parleremo  nella  vita  sua  :  onde  In 
forzato  fuggirai  a  Fiorenza,"  has  no  corresponding  passage,  oitcepi  by  a 
reference  back  again  lo  the  hfe  of  Raffaello,  in  the  later  editions  of  hia 

Note  373  (p.  323).— Bollori  boldly  denies  that  Raffaello  imitated  tin- 
manner  of  Michel-Agnolo  in  any  respect  whatever,  "  sia  il  diaegno,  il 
colore,  rignudo,  i  ponni ;  o  sia  Tidea  e  il  concetto  dell'  invenziouc,"  tin 
■asertion  which  has  beon  controverted  with  groat  aaccess  by  Crespi  ; 
Lettere  Pitloriche,  vol.  ii.  p.  123. 

Note  274  (p.  33D).~The  judicious  I^nzi,  althongh  warmly  attache>l 
to  the  cause  of  Baffaello,  sidicienlly  admits  tluit  he  attained  a  bolder 
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Btyle  of  design  from  Ihe  worki  ot  Michol-AgmJo, — Stori»  Fittonai 
vol.  i.  p.  396.    Bossi,  note  in  Ittl.  Ei.  toI.  i.  p.  153. 

Nora  275  (p.  332). — II  has  before  bwn  noticed  that  Michal-Agnglii 
il^tingniabed  himaulf  bjr  bia  Italian  Poeli?  ;  u>d  I  shall  talie  thi*  lul 
iipiiarCimity  Co  observe,  tliathis  writings,  >lt£oiigh  not  nmrked  by  qilendid 
imagery  and  aCriliing  ornament,  bear  tlie  aame  elevated  character  le  tin 
[iroductiona  of  his  chisul  and  his  pendl.  Hie  ideas  are  all  drawn  (nmi 
the  same  auurce  ;  and  whether  embodied  in  viable  forma,  or  expreoed 
through  the  medium  of  langua;^,  diiKover  the  same  indieatians  of  ther 
superior  origin.  Throughout  liis  whole  lite  he  appears  to  have  bwn 
iaipresBEd  with  a  deep  "religious  feeling.  His  poems,  in  fact,  are  not 
amatory  ;  although  many  of  them  apparently  bear  that  character.  The 
beauty  which  he  admires  and  celebrates  is  not  sensual.  Through  the 
porfecUous  of  (he  creature  he  contemplates  only  the  Creator,  and  tbe 
breathings  of  his  pasuon  ore  breathings  after  immorlahty. 

NoTB  276  (p.  331).— It  has  already  been  obserred,  that  the  triompb  nf 
Camillus,  represented  at  Florence  in  the  year  1614,  wis  intended  to  rom- 
memorate  the  same  event.  Fide  ante,  chap.  xii.  The  above  constmcdon 
of  the  intention  of  the  artist,  in  the  picture  of  Attihi,  may  recNve  further 
conlimiation  fi»m  a  Latin  poem  of  Lilio  Gregorio  Gyraldi,  which  par- 
ports  to  be  a  hymn  to  S.  I^o,  but  which  is,  in  fact,  intended,  lilia  &f 
picture,  to  celebrate  the  conduct  of  Leo  X.  in  expeUiog  the  French  frun 
Italy.  It  ia  highly  prebable  tliat  thin  poem  was  written  before  the  pietan 
of  RalTaello  was  painted,  as  otherwiee  its  author  wonld  scarcely  hav? 
omitted  so  striking  and  poetical  an  incident,  as  the  appearance  of  the  two 
heavenly  auxiliaries  ;  on  incident  not  rclar«d  in  the  legend,  but  derised 
by  the  painter,  to  express,  in  a  poetical  manner,  the  effectd  of  the  pontiff^B 
exhortations. 

Note  277  (p.  334). — Boss  supposes  that  Eaffaello  employed  nine  years 
in  decoraUng  ^e  Vatican.  The  six  historical  works  wliich  allude,  undo' 
different  allegories,  to  Leo  X.,  were  terminated  in  1517. — Ital.  Ed. 
vol.  xi.  p.  158.' 

NOTB  278  (p.  335),— Of  the  liberaJity  of  Agostino  towards  the  pro- 
fessors ot  literature  some  account  has  already  been  given  in  this  worii 
ante,  chap.  xi.  It  ia  remarkable,  that  Acostino  had  supported  his  crodil 
for  integrity  and  abihty,  and  hod  enjoyed  the  favour  of  several  BUcceaave 
ponlJfiB.  Under  Alexander  VI.  he  ts  said  to  have  converted  even  hit 
Mlver  plate  into  coin,  for  the  nse  ot  Ceesar  Borgia,  on  his  expedition  into 
Romagua.  He  acted  not  only  as  banker,  but  as  superintendent  of  ths 
hnances  to  Johus  II,,  who  honoured  him  by  a  sort  of  adoption  into  the 
family  of  Revere.  But  it  was  not  only  in  Ma  patronage  of  letters  and 
of  the  arts  that  Agoetino  emulated  the  Roman  pontiffs  ;  he  vied  with  them 
also  in  Ihe  luxury  of  bis  table,  and  the  costly  and  ostentatious  extm- 
vagauco  of  hia  feasts.  On  the  baptism  of  one  of  his  children,  he  is  said 
to  have  mvited  Leo  X.  with  the  whole  college  of  cardinals  and  tlie  foreign 
ambassadors  at  Home,  to  an  cnterlainment^  in  which  he  provided  the 
greatest  delicacies,  and  among  the  rest,  several  dishes  of  parrofj*  toivpift, 
varionsiy  cooked.     The  phites,  goblets,  and  vessels,  were  oil  of  wrought 
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■  Blver,  and  when  mux  used,  were  thrown  into  tiie  Tiber,  which  flowed  near 

I  the  house.     IE  we  sna.y  credit  PaulluB  Jorius,  Agoatjno  WBfl  one  of  the 

w  admirers    cf   the  bcuntihil  Imperia,   vide    ante,  chap.    xi.      For  thesa 

I  anecdotes,  the  reader  will  find  the  authoritiea  in  Bayle  DicL  Hiator.  art. 

I    Chiji ;  observing,  however,  that  Clio  authora  whom  lie  atea  are,  is  is 

usual  with  him,  of  very  doubtful  authority.     After  the  death  of  Agostino, 

the  family  of  Qiigi  were  driven  from  Rome  by  Paul  III.,  who  seized  upon 

tlieirmanaon  in  the  TranateVBTB,  and  converted  it  into  a  sort  of  appendage 

to  the  Famefle  palai-o,  whence  it  baa  since  been  called  the  Fanieiaui. 

But  in  the  ensuing  century,  the  family  of  Chigi  rose  to  pontifical  honours, 

in    the  person  of  Alesander  VII ,  Pabio  Chigi  ;  who  estabhflhed  it  in 

great  credit,  without,  however,  restoring  lo  it  the  family  mansion,  whicli 

lias  descended  with  ^e  posseseionB  of  the  Famese  to  the  king  of  Naples, 


w  beloi^ 


NoiE  279  (p.  335).— Vasari,  vol.  iL  p.  lOJ.  This  highly  commended 
work  has  QHver  been  well  engraved,  and  having  now  been  injured  from 
want  of  core,  and  re-touched  by  inferior  hands,  may  be  considered  aa  lost 
to  the  world. 

NarE  'ZBO  (p.  335).^In  this  work  Kaflaello  is  supposed  to  have  been 
assisted  by  some  of  his  scholars.  Some  parts  of  it  have  beeu  engraved 
by  Marc- Antonio  or  his  pupils,  and  the  whole  of  it  by  Cherubino  ^berlj, 
by  Audran,  and  by  Nicolo  Dorigni,  Vide  Bottari,  note  on  Vasari,  vol  ii. 
p.  122.  Dr.  Smith  haa  given  a  full  account  of  this  celebrated  work,  in 
his  "  Tour  on  the  Continent,"  vol.  il.  p.  2. 

Note  2B1  (p.  336).— The  statue  of  Jonah,  with  the  other  statue  which 
was  not  finished  by  Lorenzetto,  occupied  two  niches  in  front  uf  the  Chigi 
Chapel,  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  del  Popolo,  at  Home  ;  the  other  twu 
niches  being  filled  with  statues  by  Bernini.  In  their  unbounded  admira- 
tion of  the  statue  of  Jonah,  the  Italians  have  been  rivalled  by  many 
accomplished  strangers  who  have  visited  Italy,  and  been  struck  witii  the 
exquisite  dewgn  and  perfect  Btylc  of  execution  which  tills  perfomiauee 
diaplays.  A  verypartieular  and  animated  description  of  it  may  be  fouud 
in  Dr.  Smith's  "  Tour  on  the  Continent,"  vol.  u.  p.  33. 

Nottl  S8'2  (p.  33G). — Tliis  picture  most  have  been  painted  between  the 
years  1517  and  ISlU  ;  as  it  was  only  during  lliat  time  that  Rossi  enjoyed 
the  dignity  of  the  purple.  It  now  forms  a  part  of  the  immense  collection 
of  the  Louvre. — This  picture  has,  I  believe,  smce  been  restored  to  Flo- 
rence. Count  BossMias  cited,  in  llie  advertisement  to  voL  viiL  of  hii 
translation,  an  acooont  given  by  M.  Simon,  in  his  "  Travelu  in  England," 
of  the  picture  of  Leo  X.  and  the  two  cardinals,  seen  by  him  some  years 
nnce  in  my  posseBsian  at  AUerton  ;  but  as  such  acceuut  is,  in  many 
respects,  erroiieotis,  it  may  here  be  proper  to  give  a  more  correct  tiarrative 
of  Uie  traneacdons  be  has  referred  to.  Vasari  relates,  in  his  Life  of  An- 
drea del  Sarto,  that  when  Federigo,  duke  of  Mantua,  passed  through 
Florence  to  visit  Clement  Vlt.,  he  saw  in  the  nalace  of  the  Medici,  the 
portrait  by  RafTaello  of  Leo  X.  with  the  cardinals  Giulio  de'  Medici,  (then 
Clement  VII,)  and  de'  Rossi ;  with  which  he  was  so  highly  pleased,  that 
en  his  arrival  at  Rome  he  requested  it  as  a  gift  from  the  Pope,  who  gene. 

TOL.  II  S  K 


roMilj'  MtnpUed  wilh  Ui  wiih,  ud  seni  anlera  to  tUa  n 
da'  H«dicl,  to  runrud  lbs  pictaro  lo  Miuitua  ■  but  h 
thM  the  ramily  Bbould  bo  dcprivvd  of  Bocb  a  trowun  ■■ 
iSirto,  ■nd  rcquHied  bim  to  mpy  it,  whicit  he  did  with  nAi^ 
OttKviuia  biimnlf  <wba  ow  ui  execUeiil  judge  of  worka  rfM^I 
ilialiui^iBh tlia  copy  (roni  the  orijriiuJ.  &>iiceiUinK,  fhwtfti** 
a(  Koilkellii,  hu  HUt  tbo  copy  to  Mutiu,  witli  whioh  tha  ^i 
fiml]'  sktiiDud  ;  uid  eVBD  GiuUo  Komuiu,  the  favoorflepiplltfl 
who  Ulan  rcaidsd  kl  Mantua,  ww  not  awLre  of  ttie  daeapBOL 
errar  they  inight  have  renuuned,  had  not  kd  extraordioa 
an  i!X|i[aiuitii>ii.  Vuari,  thea  a  young  lud  rising  artiab  . 
ing  Ml  acquuntBUoe  wilh  Giulia  Romano,  paid  a  viaii  to 
ha  waa  receiTod  wilh  ereat  civility  hy  Giulto,  who  alia 
with  a  Bight  of  the  worts  of  an  which  the  city  afforded,  M 

to  Mm  the  pictorc  of  Lao  X.  aad  the  cardio&la,  «■  tha  pr 

b«Uo,  and  the  gn»t«t  omiuueat  o!  the  place.  •>  a  bea^liM  an^' 
Vaaari,  "but  not  bf  the  tatid  <tf  Ba^'tella."  "  ZTow  to/ "  aa!d  OM 
•*ro«o™™,--  ■     ....—^ -...--..  -  ' 

ddSarto  (aa 


roof  of  it,  aire  ut  a  murJ;,  vAkIi.  I  tiriU  tki>»  M?^SM 
' ""^ --iarl(di(Ko»etedj  iipMwItf 


was  therefore  takcu  down,  and  the  mark  ^  _^^^  _, 

declared  that  he  valued  the  copyoo  lean  than  the  origin^  iXMOi," 
''ewn  more,beca<iu  tiu  itKrcdible  that  one  TMnntenAouldCmeMav 
the  narmtr  of  another."  What  the  markJaBon-o)  was,  by  whidi 
diitinEuiBhed  his  copy  from  the  origiDal,  Vasari  haa  not  menliiM 
hiH  editor,  the  prelate  Bottari,  informa  us  that  he  had  hoard  GaUit 
waahimsclf  a  very  eminent  painter,  and  was  bora  soon  after  themijl 
aeventeenth  century,  and  who  had  aeauciated  with  many  old  fd 
Hiy,  tkatAe  taarh  (FJupon  llie picture  by  Andrta,  teat  tAevritii^H 
on  lite  edge  of  the  panel  vhicK  teal  eovatd  by  the  .fittntc  ,•  and  (^ 
Vaiari/iad  the  pieturt  taienaatof  the  frame,  Oiulio  read  t)u  imi 
Fi^  Vaaora,  vol.  ii.  p.  236.  Ed.  BoL  IT69.  Shortly  after  the  )«■ 
Leo  X.  and  ihe  oardinala  came  into  my  poBaession,  I  liad  it  tabM 
the  frame,  in  the  presence  of  Boma  of  my  &ienda  conveETBant  irilb 
of  art  ;  when  on  one  of  the  upright  edgeb  of  the  pauel,  whidi  ' 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  tliick,  we  found  the  remains  of  ao  lU 
which  was  much  obliterated,  \)Ut  which,  according  to  the  best  | 
that  could  be  formed  of  il,  wan  composed  of  the  letters 

probably  followed  by  the  date  of  the  year,  wliich  waa,  howertf. 
illegible.  The  comcidence  of  this  fact  with  the  retntion  of  Va^ 
Hie  tradition  of  G^biani,  was  considered  by  the  parties  present  U 
ftcient  evidence  of  tkU  being  the  idcnticid  pieture  of  Andrea  ^ 
although  it  is  said  that  such  picture  is  now  at  Capo  di  Mantt.  I 
however,  be  observed,  that  another  copy  was  made  by  Vaaari,  l» 
ano  de'  Medici,  (vide  voL  iii.  p.  507,)  for  which  he  received  five  h 
crowns,  and  which  iaprohobly  one  of  the  three  pictures  now  hDovo. 
picture  now  liolds  a  conspicuoas  station  in  the  splendid  coUfdl 
llolkhnni. 
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Note  283  (p.  337) The  grand  duka  Cosmo  L  employed   Giorgio 

I  Tasari,  tlie  hiatoriiui  of  the  pointers,  to  represent  in  fresco,  on  the  w^la 
I  of  his  palace  at  Florenee,  the  achiefements  of  the  family  of  biedici,  com- 
I  neacing  widi  the  elder  Coamo,  Paler  PiUriis,  proeeediDg  through  thuae  of 
1  Lorenzo  the  Mogniflceut,  Leo  X.,  Clement  Til,,  the  duke  Alessandro, 
"iovanni,  eaplain  of  tJie  Bande  Nere,  and  terminaling  with  those  of 
ismo  I.     Of  tliia  immense  labour  Vasari  has  himself  left  an  accouni, 
,       It  less  diffuse  and  ostentatious  than  the  work  itself,  in  a  series  of  din- 
lognea,  entilJed  "  Raqiokamewti  del  Signer  Cavaliere  Giorgio  Vaaari, 
Pittore'e  Architetto  Aretino,  sopra  le  invenzioni  dsi  lui  dipinte  in  Firenz*, 
nel  palazzD  di  loro  Altezze  SereuifsinieT  eon  lo  iUnstriss.  ed  eceellentish. 
ignore  D.   Francesco  Medici  allora  Principe  di  Firenze,"    which  wuk 
published  after  the  death  of  Vaaari,  by  his  nephew,  in  1nH8,  and  reprinted 
at  Arez20,  in  1762,  4to.     As  an  artist,  Tasari  has  incnrred  the   seveii', 
but  I  fear  too  well  founded  reprebensioDs  of  the  late  professor  of  paint- 
ing to  the  Royal  Academy  ;  who  denominates  him  "the  moat  superficial 
artist,  and  the  most  abandoned  mannerist  of  his  time,  but  the  moat  acute 
obserrer  of  men,  and  the  most  deiteroua  flatterer  of  princes.      He  over- 
whelmed the  palaces  of  the  Medici  and  the  popes,  the   conveula   aiid 
chnrebea  of  Italy,  with  a  delnge  of  mediocrity,  commended  by  rapidity 
and  shameless  bravtra  of  hand.      He  alone  ^d  more  work  than  all  the 
artists  of  Tuscany  together  ;  and  to  him  may  be  truly  apphcd  what  he 
had  the  insolence  to  say  of  Tintoretto,  that  ha  had  turned  the  art  into  a 
boy's  toy." — Fuaeli's  Second  I«cture,  p.  72.      For  some  remarks  more 
l^rourable  to  the  chantcter  of  Tassri,  as  an  artist,  vide  notes  of  Count 
Bos^,  ia  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  iti.  pp.  75,  63.* 

Note  284  (p.  337).— Vasari,  to!,  ii.  p.  118.  A  print  of  the  time  uf 
Rafbello  is  in  my  possesion,  representing  the  base  of  a  column,  orna- 
mented with  tiaa-reliefa  of  two  female  lignres,  each  supporting  a  buckler ; 
between  them  a  large  circle  or  shield,  with  the  letters  S.  P.  Q,.  R.,  and 
below,  three  boys  with  festoons  of  flowera.    At  the  foot  is  inscribed. 


This  print,  although  not  marked,  is  engraved  by  Agostino  Veneziano. 

Note  2S5  (p.  338).— The  pMntings  of  Raffaello  in  the  Logeie  have 
frequently  been  engraved  in  fifty-two  pieces,  and  are  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Bible  of  Raffaello  ;  particnlarly  by  Gioianni  lAnfi'anco  and  Sistu 
Badalocchi,  pupils  of  Annibale  Carracci,  to  whom  Ibey  dedicated  the  work 
in  1607,  and  by  Horatio  Boi^anni  m  1615,  as  well  as  by  many  subsequent 
artists  ;  for  a  further  account  of  whom,  vide  Bottari,  note  on  Vaaari,  vol. 
iLp.  119. 

Note  286  (p.  339).— Richardson,  Traits  do  la  Peinture,  iii.  459.  The 
same  author  adds,  that  Charles  II.  would  have  sold  them  to  Louis  XIV., 
who  applied  to  him  by  his  ambassador  to  rnrcliass  them,  but  that  he  wsh 
dissuaded  &om  it  by  the  earl  of  Danby,  aherwards  duke  of  Leeds. — Ibid. 

NorE2B7  {p.  339).— The  number  of  eartoons  was  originally  twelve.   1( 

ta  probable  that  Giulio  Romano  added  that  of  the  Magi,  which  was  exM- 

E  s2 


R&(beIlo  cnnloinmg  man;  curinuB  particulars  of  bis  life,  sol 

he  has  givtn,  and  which  aeem  to  bo  authentic.     Traits  de 

1.  iii.  p.  463.     Rst^Uo  made  a  formal  diapoaition  of  hi 


proper!). 


whereby,  after  providing  for  the  mpporl  of  hi 
the  BalvatioQ  of  hi«  soul,  wliich  latter  object  he  secured  by  dir»Cing  ihii 
a  chapel  should  be  built,  and  endowed  wil3i  a  certain  nuntber  of  luaSHS. 
he  lolt  the  revidue  of  hiselfocts  to  hia  djociples,  Giulio  Remano  and  Giaa- 
FrancEBco  Penni,  and  appointed  Baldassar  Torini,  then  datary  to  the 
popo,  and  uaually  called  Baldaaaare  da  Pcecia,  to  whoac  unpubli^ed  cor- 
reBpoudence  we  have  had  Bueh  frequent  occaaioii  to  refer  in  the  course  of 
this  worii,  the  orfy  executor  of  hia  will  Vaoari,  vol.  ii.  p.  132.  A  further 
account  of  tlie  worka  of  Ratfaello,  and  of  his  Hcholara  who  awisted  him  in 
the  exci^ution  of  them,  luay  f>e  found  in  the  very  intereating  notefi  of 
Count  Boeai,  in  I(al.  Ed.  voS  xi.  pp.  164, 16S,1G1,  &c.* 

Note  297  {p.  346).— Vaaari  asserts,  that  the  pope  wept  biftoriy  at  the 
death  of  Rafliiello.  "  La  sua  morte  amarameute  lo  fece  piangere."— 
Voaari,  vol.  ii.  p.  33.  The  groat  picture  of  the  Tranafignration,  wluch 
Jtaifaello  had  only  just  finished,  was  dinpUycd  at  the  hoad  of  the  aput- 
inent  where  his  remains  were  placed  prior  to  the  iDtorment.  Hia  epit>{ik 
was  written  by  Bembo. 

D.  0.  M. 
RtPHiELi  Sanctto  Jo*n.  F,  UaBlHAt. 


vii.  M.  April,  bbxx. 

Note  S9S  (p.  349].— In  the  former  editjona  of  this  work  I  had  alatai 
at  length  the  reasona  for  the  doubts  I  entertained  aa  to  the  tiol  of 
Lionardo  to  Rome  ;  but  I  have  since  met  with  a  document  which  remoTM 
all  uncertainty  on  the  subject  In  the  "Histoire  de  la  Peinturs  en 
Italic,  parM.  B.  A.  A.  Paris,  1B17, 2  tom.  8vo  ,  a  quotation  is  given  from 
a  MS-  of  Lionardo  himself,  ba  follows  : — "  Je  partJs  de  Milan  pour  Boma, 
le  34SeplembrB,  1514,  aveo  sW^ois  MeM,  S^,  Lorenzo,  et  Fanfoio  :" 
t«m.  ii.  p.  334.  Although  the  period  here  mentioned  difiera  one  year 
from  that  asaigned  for  the  festivities  at  Rome  on  Giuliano  de'  Media 
being  received  mto  the  rank  of  a  Roman  citizen  (vide  ante,  chap,  x.),  yet 
it  Is  decisive  of  the  fact,  that  Lionardo  was  at  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Leo  X.  On  tliis  question,  and  on  the  worifs  and  studiea  of  Lionardo  da 
Viaci,  the  Italian  reader  may  consult  the  obeervationB  of  Count  Boasi, 
*li  hisnotes  in  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  xi.  p.  193  to  204  ;  vol.  xii.  p.  249. 

NoTR  399  (p.  300).— This  is  generally  aappused  to  be  the  first  book 
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whidi  tra«  oRuunented  with  engraviagG  on  copper,  bat  Mr.  H^ueken  ha« 
cited  olherB  of  anterior  date.  Idee  G^n^nde,  &e.  143.  Diet  deg 
Artistes,  iii.  208.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  inlenlian  af  the  piinter  tc 
have  placed  a  vignette  at  the  head  of  each  canto,  bnt  only  two  are 
inaerted,  viz.,  at  the  comroencement  of  the  lirat  and  second  canto  of  the 
"  lafemo,"  and  if  three  be  fonnd,  the  third  ia  only  a  repetition  of  the 
second  It  is  now  incontestahly  proved,  that  the  sappoaed  rare  editiona 
of  this  book,  which  are  said  to  contain  a  greater  number  of  these  engrav- 
ings, and  which  ai-e  alluded  to  by  the  learned  Morelli,  in  his  "  Libreiia 
Pinelliana,  vol.  iv.  p.  2B0,  have  no  existence  ;  and  that  if  any  work  lias 
such  on  appcBiance,  the  prints  are  either  pasted  on  the  leaf,  or  copied  by 
a  pen.  Of  the  last  description  is  that  of  the  Pinelli  library,  described  by 
Morelli.  The  copy  which  I  possess  agrees  with  that  descriplionin  every 
respect,  and  appears  to  bo  Iho  same  booli. 

Note  300  (p.  351) Mantogna  died  in  ISOi.     Vaaari,  who  places  this 

event  in  1617,  has  confoondod  it  with  tbe  dat«  of  the  monument  erected 
to  Hantegoa,  in  the  church  of  S.  Andrea  at  Mantoa. 

Note  301  (p.  353).— The  reader  who  is  desirous  of  more  ample  infor- 
mation respecting  the  riae  and  progress  of  engraving,  may  cousult  tlie 
references  of  Mr,  Henl<e,  in  Germ.  Ed.  vol  iii.  pp.  429,  431,  and  the 
notes  of  Count  BaBsi,IlaL  Ed.  vol.  xi.  pp.  204,209,211,314,  &c.  But 
the  most  satisfactory  iaformal^on  on  this  subject  may  be  found  in  the 
History  of  Engraving,  by  Wm,  Youuk  OtUey,  Esq.,  in  two  vols.  4to, 
London,  1816,  a  work  not  less  remarkable  for  its  deep  research,  tlian  foe 
the  beautiful  fac-siniiles  of  early  art  by  which  it  is  illustrated." 

Note  302  (p.  3S5).— MuraC  Annoli  d'llat.  vol.  x.  p.  142.  Some 
furtlier  renuu'lis  on  the  character  of  BagUoni,  and  on  the  petty  tyrants 
who  had  obtained  possesion  of  different  cities  in  Italy,  whose  enormities 
frequently  afford  subjects  for  the  novelists  of  tlie  Idmes,  may  be  found  ui 
the  notes  of  Bosd,  Ital.  Ed.  vol.  xii.  p.  259,  &c.< 

NoTB  303  (p.  35G].— Muratori  has  not  scrupled  to  assert  that  the  pope 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  lu  assassinate  tiie  duke,  aud  that  Guicciardini 
found  himself  uniutentloually  involved  in  this  black  trajuactian.  Far 
this  imputation,  he  refere,  in  general,  to  the  Ferrareso  liistorians,  and  to 
Guicciardini.  I  have  taken. the  trouble  of  exaaiiniug  these  writers,  and 
apprehend  that  Muratori  has  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  been  led,  by 
his  partiality  to  the  family  of  Este,  to  extend  the  accusation  agunst  the 
pope  beyond  what  his  authorities  can  justify.  Of  the  histories  of  Ferrara, 
that  of  Pigna  lerminateg  in  the  year  147G,  and  consequeally  throws  no 
Hght  on  this  transaction.  Gyraldi,  although  he  relates  the  animosity  b* 
tween  the  doke  and  the  pontiff,  and  mentionB  the  determination  of  the 
latter  to  posseaa  himself  of  Ferrara,  has  not  accused  him  of  any  treacherous 
attempt  against  the  life  of  the  duke ;  Sardi,  or  rather  hie  cuulinuator, 
FauBtmi.has  indeed  informed  us,  "that  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1520, 
the  hfe  of  tlie  duke  was  attempted  by  one  Ridolfello,  captain  of  his  Ger- 
man guard,  who,  having  been  corrupted  by  a  largo  sum  of  money,  entered 
his  chamber  witli  an  intent  to  asaoftsinate  him  ;  but  that,  being  overawed 
by  the  appeniance  and  couiilenonce  of  the  duke,  he  reUuquiahed  bis 
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deBign,  and  confeBHed  the  wliole  Iransactinn."  This  relsti 
greatly  frcno  that  of  Muratori,  that  it  can  scarcely  ba  coiui 
authority  on  which  he  has  relied.  FausCini  has  nut  even  '~ 
ihe  po^  was  an  accomplice,  nor  haa  he  connected  this 
Ae  inaTementa  of  tlie  pnpal  army.  The  nurative  uf  Gi 
spondg  with  that  which  I  have  |!;iven,  and  contajns  no  charge 
tan^on  on  the  part  o{  the  pontiff  to  oiHUji'vate  the  duke  ;  noi 
JaviDB,  who  has  left  a  very  full  and  circumstantial  iiarratiTE 
of  AUbiiED,  taken  any  noti.'e  of  siich  a  IranMCtion. 

Notb  304  (p.  360).— Tliomas  de  Foix,  Sieor  de  L'Ecns. 
his  Comraentaries,  denominates  him  TIiobuuo  Fatio  ckiama 
dt  L'Etcm ;  Gnieuiardini  calls  him  La  Sitido,  and  Robertaai 
chal  de  Foix. 

Note  305  (p.  362) This  document  is  preserved  in  Da 

Diplomat.  Suppl.  vol ,  iii,  par.  i.  p  71.  Charles  V. 
edict,  which  Leo  published  at  Rome.  About  thij 
gunpowder  happened  in  the  citadel  of  Milan,  6 
ocaisioTied  by  lightuing,  by  which  seTcral  French 
and  the  fortificotionB  were  conaiderably  damage* 
vol,  ii.  p.  185.  This  mddent  is  commemorated  m  a  latin  po 
ntUB  Thylieius,  of  Cosenia,  entilled,  "  Turris  de  coslo  percussa 
with  his  other  poems,  at  Rome,  1524,  Bvo. 

Note  306  (p.  363).—Tho  nuinhet  agreed  for  was  ten  thousand, 
fiuicciard.  Rb.  liv.  vol   ii.  p.  188.     PUnta's  Hist,  of  the  Helvetic  Si 
vol.  ii.  p.  115.     The  importance  which  the  Swiss  ar  , 
of  Europe  by  their  courage  and  mililajy  skill  has  been  properly  nolit 
by  Count  Boaw ;  who  has,  at  the  bojuo  time  observed,  that  the  p 
of  hiring  out  their  troops  to  the  host  bidder,  and  often        '     ' 
tending  parties,  occasioned  the  loss  of  that  influence,  e 
dignity  and  power.     Ital.  £d.  vol.  xii.  p.  28.     This  disgraoeful  p 

was  Btrougiy  reprobated  by  Zuingliua,  who,  with  the  views  of  a  ^  

and  the  feeliQge  of  an  enlightened  piischer  of  the  gospel,  represented  to 
his  fellow-citizens,  in  the  most  energetic  maimer,  the  disgraces  and  losses 
they  brought  upon  them  country,  by  suEering  themselves  to  bo  hired  as 
mercenaries  hy  foreign  powers.  Tht  C'tiieos  of  Zurich  were  the  only 
persons  that  paid  any  attention  to  him.  Slradan.  Com.  Ub.  ii 
Ap.  Hente,  Germ.  Ed,  vol.  iii.  p.  463.* 

Note  307  (p.  370}.— The  death  of  the  pontiff  without  the  s 
occasioned  the  following  lines,  attributed,  but  perhaps  without  rt 


IfOTB  308  (p.  370).— Anecdotes  de  Florence,  p.  303.    Essais  da  U 
twgne,  voL  i.  p.  IS.     Seckendorf,  lib,  i,  sec,  xlvii.  p.  191,  &e. 
apocryphal  account  of  the  conduct  of  the  pontilf  io  hia  last  mi 
also  given  by  Fra  Calhato  Piueentino,  regular  canon  of  the  L( 
enthoHastic  preacher  of  the  school  of  Savoimrela ;  who  in  o 
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IB  words,  "  SmifKMiii  muitvm  tt  iululitlit  jmi-bmh,"  ex- 
rlainvB,  "  Povero  Papa  Leone  !  cbe  a'avevrt  congregato  toote  dignitadi, 
taati  thcBori,  tantj  polazzi,  tanCi  aroici,  tanti  servitoH,  et  a  que'.U  ultimo 
passagaio  del  pertuao  del  sacco,  ogui  <.-oaa  ne  cadde  fuori.  Solo  vi  rimass 
Frate  Mariano,  il  qnal  per  easer  feggiere  (cb'  egU  era  buflbne)  come  una 
fegtuca  rimase  attaccato  al  aacco  ;  ebe  arrivato  i^uello  povero  Papa  al 
piinto  di  morte,  di  quanto  e'  HtiaveBse  in  questo  mondo  nulla  ne  riutaae, 
ei;ceCto  FraU  Mariano,  chn  solo  I'anJTna  gU  raccDmandava,  dicendo,  Rac- 
rordaievi  di  Die,  SaiUo  Padre.  E  il  povero  Papa,  in  agonia  conWitulo, 
a  meglio  clie  polea,  replicando  dicea,  liio  bw>no,Iiio  hnmai,  0  Dvi  iv^/tu)l 
et  cosi  I'anima  rese  al  mo  Signore.  Vedi  s'egli  c  vero,  che  qui  comjrtgat 
merea  panit  toa  in  locntJum  fwrfiuutn." — Ap.  Tirab.  vol.  lii.  par.  iii. 
p.  4 IS. 

Note 309  <p.  3TD).— Leo  waa  bom  on  the  eleventh  of  December,  1475; 
elected  pope  eleventh  of  March,  lfil3;  and  died,  Grst  of  December, 
1521  ;  havmg  governed  the  church  eight  years,  eight  moatbB,Bnd  twenty 
daya.  Bosa  baa  defended  this  chronology  against  the  erroneous  Elate- 
ment  of  the  Benedictine  fathera,  in  tha  »  Art  de  Verifier  des  Dates," 
that  Leo  died  at  forty-four  years  of  age,  "age  leulemiM  de  qiiaraiite 
t/uairt  am ,"  and  against  Moreri,  who  baa  placed  the  death  of  the  pontiff 
on  the  second  of  Kovember,  15SI.— Ital.  Ed.  vol  lii.  p.  1 10.* 

Note  310  (p.  37l).-M.  de  Briqui^y,  ap.  Notices  des  M3S.  du  Riii. 
bun.  iL  p.  S9S.  It  haa  also  been  notit^  by  eariier  writers,  aa  Sleidan, 
Jovim),  De  Tfaon,  and  others.  Fide  Casp.  Burmann.  Analecto,  de 
Hadriaoo  TI.  p.  32,  ap.  Henke,  Germ.Ed.  vol.iii.  p.  457-* 

Note  311  {p.  372).— The  cardinal  de'  Medici  ijommunlcated  the  intel- 
Kmnceof  the  death  of  Leo  X.  to  Henry  VI [I.  in  a  letter,  the  original  nf 
which  ia  preserved  among  the  Coltoniau  MSS.  in  the  Britiah  Muaeiim  ; 
at  the  same  time  the  cardinal  transmitted  to  him  the  papal  bull  fur  hiH 
new  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith.     Vide  App.  No.  XIV, 

NOTK  3IQ  (p.  372).~Fabron.  Vita  Leon.  X.  p.  239.  Mr.  Uajilte  Iibh 
observed,  in  conlirmation  of  this  opinion,  that  the  duke  of  Urbino,  in 
the  very  first  days  of  ibe  funeral  obsequioB  of  the  pontiff,  made  prepara- 
tionB  for  the  recovery  of  his  duminionB,  for  which  he  cites  the  authority 
of  Paris  da  GrasMB,  in  Hofi^n,  "  Novum  Scriptorum  et  Monumentoinim 

I     Collect."  vol.  i.  p.  437.      Vide  Germ.  Ed.  vol.  iii.  p.  4.^9 ;  but  Bossi 
Mems  inclined  to  impute  this  crime  to  the  dolce  of  Ferrara ;  who  was  at 
ttda  time  closely  attacked  by  tlie  pope,  and  in  danger  of  losing  his  domi- 
nions.    Vide  Itat.  Ed.  voL  xu.  p.  47.* 
NoTK  313  (p.  372).— This  event  furnished  some  one  of  his  adversaries 
with  an  occanon  of  atigmatinng  bis  memory  by  the  foUowing  lines  : — 
"  Obrula  in  buc  tumalo  cat,  cum  corpore,  bma  Loonix. 
Qui  male  pavit  oves,  nunc  bene  pasoit  humum." 
■       On  the  other  hand,  the  death  of  the  pontiff  gave  rise  to  numorons  pane- 
L      gyricE,  to  which  it  would  be  equally  tedious  and  useless  !»  refer,  as  thi'} 
I     n>v  b«  found  in  the  works  of  almost  all  the  poets  of  the  time. 


row  tignre.      It  naa  built  on  tlie  r 


Tol.  ii.  p.  164. 

Note  3l5(p.  373).- 

chGl'AgDolo  to  prcpara  hia  monuniDQt ;  and  that  the  metliod  he  took  to  get 

other  work,  futher  of  punting  or  eeulpture,  until  he  had  RnishediL 
This  eiEtraordiDU^  bnxe  is  given  in  the  "  Ijettere  FiCtori^e,^'  at  length, 
by  BotCori,  from  the  archivea  of  the  Vaticui,  and  is,  I  presume,  tiia 
only  evidence  by  whicb  it  appears  that  Miebel-Aguolo  was  employed  to 
execute  B  monument  of  Clement  VU.      Vide  Lett,  Ktt.  vol.  vi.  p.  203, 

Note  31G  (p.  373}—"  Sotto  la  volts  dell'  Arm  contiguo  erano  due 
depo^ti,  mio  di  Loone  X.  che  non  v'^  ptti ;  Taltro  di  Leone  XI," — TiU, 
Nuoro  Stadio,  p.  20.  It  was  on  tills  monument  of  Leo  X.  that  the  fol- 
lowing well-known  epitaph  is  said  to  have  been  placed  :- 


Nor 


aR») 


uid  satirical  prodn*' 
nyne  ;  ou,  lea  Vies   ' 
deBoi 


lions  may  be  ei 

Hommea  IllnHtrea  du  nam  de  Medici,  par  Pierre  de  Boisaat,  Seigneur  ie 
Licieu,  1593,"  a  work  not  without  merit,  but  highly  favonrabte  to  the 
family  of  the  Medici.  '  On  the  other  hand,  there  appeared  in  1663,  a 
piece  entitled,  "  Diacoura  merveilleux,  do  la  vie,  actions,  et  d«Hirtemeiis, 
de  la  Reyne  Catherine  de  Medicis,  Mfre  de  Fraccia  IL,  Charlra  IX., 
Henry  III.,  Roia  de  France;"  in  which  the  character  of  Leo  X.,  with 
those  of  othera  of  the  family,  is  vehemently  abuaed.  (The  author  of  thii 
curious  book  waa  probably  the  celebrated  Henry  Stepbcna.  Vide  MeuseL 
Bibl.  Hist.  vol.  ix.  torn.  i.  p.  200,  ap.  Henke,  Germ.  Ed.  vol  iii.  p.  461.)* 

NoTB  318  (p.  S76).  — Mural,  AnnaL  d'ltal  vol.  i.  p.  US.  To  the 
censures  of  the  protestant  writ«ra  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  adherent! 
to  the  church  of  Rome  on  the  other.  Count  Boaai  has  given  an  uopls  and 
satUfactory  reply.  Among  the  former  he  has  particularly  noticed  the 
unfavourable  manner  in  which  Jortin  baa,  in  his  "  Life  of  Erasmus," 
repreaenteil  the  character  of  the  pontiff ;  observing,  that  hia  remarks  an 
all  conceived  in  general  terms,  and  are  only  simple  asaertiona,  not  sub- 
stantiated by  any  facts,  but  derived  from  the  moat  prejudiced  of  the 
proteatant  writers. 

Note  318  (p.  377).^ — Paris  do  Graasia  gives  us,  however,  a  aingulsr 
picture  of  the  pontiff  whilst  he  performed  divine  service  in  hot  weather. 
"  Eat  enim  craaaus,  et  craeeo  corpore,  itn  ut  nunc  aempcr  in  sudoribna 
si<,et  nunquam  ahud  facit  inter  rem  divinam  i^uam  aliquo  lintcolo  caput, 
faciem,  guttur,  et  manus  sudors  madentes  abstergere." — Diar.  incdit 

Note  320  <p.  37B),— This  account  of  Leo  X.  ie  chiefly  obtained  fi'om 


i 
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the  frazment  of  a  Latin  life  of  liim  by  an  anonymons  author,  preserved  io 
the  andiiies  of  the  Vatican.  For  some  judicious  obserrationa  on  the  cha- 
racter and  peraonaJ  accomplishmeula  of  Leo  X.  vide  also  Boss),  Ital.  Ed. 
vol.  xii.  pp.  122, 12fi." 

NoTB  321  (p.  37B).— He  ridiculed  the  folly  of  Paris  de  GraaaiB,  wlio 
requested  him  to  order  prayers  aud  processionB  to  averi  the  eyiis  which 
were  foretold  by  inuodationa,  by  thunder,  by  the  fall  of  a  cruciiix,  or  a 
consecrated  wafer  carried  away  by  the  wind.  "  There  is  nothing  in  ail 
this,"  said  the  popo  tn  his  master  of  the  ceremonies,  "  but  what  is  per- 
fectly natural.  Peoplebelieve  that  it  indicates  an  invasion  by  the  Turks, 
nod  I  yesterday  received  letters  from  the  emperor,  informing  me  that  the 
princeH  of  Christendoin  have  united  to  attack  Constantinople,  and  drive 
the  Turks  from  their  dominions." 

Note  332  (p.  378).— In  estimating  the  causes  of  the  diversity  o( 
opiniona  respecting  Leo  X,  Mr.  Henke  has  observed,  that  his  snceessor, 
Adrian  VI.,  was  a  man  so  niilike  him  in  ahnosC  every  respect,  that  with- 
out ealunmiating  Leo  X.  no  one  could  praise  him  ;  and  witbout  commend- 
ing Leo  X.  no  one  could  detract  from  him.  Compared  with  this  anccessor, 
Leo  X.  must,  especially  to  men  of  literature  and  genius,  have  appeared 
mnch  greater,  and  more  commendable  thou  their  gratitude  had  before 
considered  him.  OF  Adriao  VI.  they  very  unanimously  behoved  what 
was  said  by  Fierio  Valeriatio,  ''SI  aliquanto  diutius  vixisset,  gothica  ilia 
tempora  adversus  bonas  Uteras  videbatur  suscitaturos."— Henke,  Germ. 
Ed.  voL  iiL  p.  4e6.» 

Note  323  (p.  383). — To  this  circumstance  the  anonymous  author  of 
the  Life  of  Loo  X.,  before  quoted,  attributes,  with  great  appearance  of 
probability,  the  nomerous  lampoons  which  soon  after  tlie  death  of  the 
pontiff  were  poured  out  against  his  memory. 

KoTB  321  (p.  380). — Thus  he  has  been  accused  of  havi.ng  poisoned 
Bendinello  de'  Sauli,  one  of  the  cardinals  who  conspired  agunst  him  in 
the  year  151T,  (rirfe  ante,  chap.  liv.),  and  yet  more  positively,  althoogh 
mors  preposteroQsly,  with  havmg  destroyed,  by  a  similar  act  of  treachery, 
the  cardmal  da  Bibbiena,  his  early  preceptor  and  great  favourite,  who 
was  supposed  to  have  aspired  (o  the  pontiticate,  and  who  died  at  Rome 
in  the  month  of  November,  1620. — Jovii  Elogia,  No.  Ixv.  p.  156.  Bandiu. 
U  Bibbiena,  p.  49. 

Note  336  <p.  380).— Valcrianua  mforms  us,  that  immediately  after  the 
deeth  of  the  pontiff,  bis  conduct  and  cliaracter  were  attacked  by  the  most 
scurrilous  libels,  and  that  it  was  even  debated  in  the  eonsistoi^  whether 
his  name  and  acts  shoidd  not  be  abolished  from  the  records  of  the  holy 
■ee.— De  Literator.  Infel.  lib  i.  p.  31. 

NoTK  326  (p.  381).— BoBM  has  endeavoured  to  establish  a  disanction 

between  the  pope  and  a  temporal  sovereign,  which  appears  to  me  lo  bo 

I  fatile ;  observing  that  "  the  pope  exercises  his  sovoreiKnty  in  respect  of 

1  lus  being  at  the  head  of  the  Christiiui  rclipon,  whilst  the  temporal 

L  princes,  inasmuch  as  they  are  invested  with  a  territorial  government, 

rise  on  authority  over  the  religious  worship  of  their  reapBCtiTe 


r  a  writer  whom  ]  ham 
end  lo  derive  this  ri^t 
r  be  derivi^  from  llie  natura  of  Chns- 
»  of  Christ  or  hU  apostles,  the  a 
i  condition  as  a  niember  tif  society, 
England,  trora  aB^'thing  hut  Uii 


■tMes."  To  this  I  ahaU  n 
before  died  :  "  whence  chu 
does  not  aignifj'.  It  can  ne 
tianityj  the  doctrine  or  prai 
of  man  ia  a  state  of  nature, 
to  magistrac}',  nor,  indeed, 
ntpremaq/ ;  on  act  which  ti 
from  the  pope  to  the  Idng.  "^Arcana,  p,  S"2.' 

Note  327  (p.  38S).— "  On  a  time  when  cardinal  Bembna  did  moTe  a 
question  out  of  the  goapell,  the  pope  gave  him  a  verj  contemptuam 
anawere,  Baying;  "  All  aget  ean  lesii/ye  enov^h  hme  pn^tahte  tiiat  fableof 
Ciirute  hoik  (wn  to  w  ami  our  conpanie," — Bale's  Pageant  of  Popes, 
p.  179.  Ed.  1579  Of  the  candour  and  accnrac;  of  this  aealous  friend  to 
the  refarmed  religion,  the  following  pasaage  aSbrda  an  ample  apecimen  :— 
"  This  Leo  did  enrich  above  measure  hia  bailardei  and  coana,  odvaoncing 
them  to  dignjtyes  both  spiritaall  and  tempDrall,  with  robbing:  and  undoini 
other.  For  he  ma<le  JWianui  hia  naler  B  son,  duke  of  Jf  utinouit,  and 
JxHtmitianui,  duhe  of  Urbin ;  ranrrying  the  one  to  the  sister  of  diJiTlet, 
duke  of  Savogt,  and  the  other  to  the  duchest  of  Poland^' Sx. — Bale,  p.  180. 
Note  327  (p  S3S).~Bayle,  DicL  arL  Leon  X.  Other  authors  have 
asserted,  that  Leo  aotually  excommunicated  all  Ihoee  who  ahonld  dam 
to  criticise  the  writings  of  Ariosto.  "  Leon  X.  fit  publier  une  buUe,  par 
laqiiello  il  exeommunioit  tous  ceuK  qui  oseroient  entreprendra  de  erili- 
quer  ee  poeme  d'Arioste,  ou  d'en  erapecher  la  vente  " — RichardaoQ  but 
la  Peinture,  torn.  iii.  p.  4i)5.  "  Leo,  whilat  he  was  pouring  the  thunder 
of  hin  analhemas  against  the  heretical  doctrines  of  Martin  Luther,  pob- 
lished  a  bull  of  excommunication  aeunat  all  those  who  should  dam  lo 
conaure  the  poema  of  Ariosto." — Warton'a  History  of  English  Foetrf, 


NoTB  328 
allow  his 
in  For.  de  G 
nude  capite, 

Leo  did  not,  howei 
ordered  his  master 

the  Bermon  did  not  exceed  half  na  hoar  ;  and,  in  the  month  of  November, 
1517,  being  wearied  with  a  long  diacourae,  he  directed  his  roaster  of  the 
oeromooiea  to  remind  the  master  of  the  palace,  that  the  council  of  the 
Laleran  had  decided,  that  a  sermon  should  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  at  tlie  most.  In  consequence  of  these  remonstronceB,  there  was  no 
sermon  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  1518  ;  the  master  of  the  pahioe  being 
fearful  that  the  preacher  would  exceed  the  prescribed  limits.     F.  de 


Pallavicini,  lib.  i.  cap.  ii.  p.  ^1.  That  he  did  not 
interfere  with  hia  devotion,  appears  from  a  pasaags 
eis.  "  Vespera  in  Vigilia  Corporis  Cbristi,  papa  fuit  semper 
proceedone  portana  sacramentum.  Et  hoc  fecit  ex  devo- 
Ljore  cum  majestate  fniaaet  cum  mitra." — Diar.  inedit 
wever.  approve  of  long  sermons.  In  tlie  year  !514,  he 
the  palace,  on  pain  of  ej  *      '  '   ' 


Grass.  Diar.  ap.  Noticoa  des 
Note  329  [p.  391).— Pieb 


T  of  Jem- 
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t)i»thehad  been  admitled  into  tlie  papal  chapel  fit  Roma,  daring  the 

Eontificate  ol  Leo  X.,  in  speaking  of  whom  he  sajH,  "  Though  this  pontiff 
nd  acquired  a  consammatfi  knovledge  in  most  arts  and  BcieDcea,  he 
■eemed  to  lore,  encourage,  and  exalt  moBic  more  than  any  other ;  which 
atimolated  many  In  exert  themselves  with  uncommon  ardour  in  its 
Fviltivation.  And  among  (hose  who  aspired  at  the  great  preminms 
that  were  held  forth  to  talents,  I  became,"  says  he,  "a  candidate 
myself;  for  being  bom  to  a  siendar  fartune,  which  1  wished  to 
improve  by  some  reputable  profession,  1  chose  music ;  at  which  I 
laboured  with  unremitlmg  diligeuce  till  the  irreparable  loss  I  sustained 


by  the  death  of  my  monificent  patron,  Leo." — Dr.  Burney's  History  of 
Music,  vol.  iii.  p.  154.  The  pope  is  said  to  havediverted  himself  with  the 
folly  and  abaordity  of  Evaugelista  Tarasconi,  of  Parma,  whom  he  prevailed 


c,  full  of  tbo  most  absurd  precepts,  advising, 
among  other  things,  that  the  onus  of  the  performers  should  be  tied  Dp  in 
a  particular  manner,  ao  as  to  give  greater  strength  to  their  fingers,  &.e. 
Jovius  in  Vita  Leon  X.  lib.  iv.  p.  04.  But  the  learned  Padre  Ireaeo 
AfTb  thinks  that  Jovius  has  caricatured  his  picture  too  highly.  Tarosconi 
was  a  man  ofconsiderablelearuiug,  and  among  others,  left  a  work  entitled, 
"  Hiatoria  Calamitatum  I lalite,  tempore  Juiii  II.,"  which  has  not,  however, 
been  printed,  and  is  now  probably  lost. 

Note  331  (p.  39!).— This  peculiarity  vrasdiscovered  oven  b;^lhe  licen- 
tious Pietro  Aretino,  who  otherwise  would  nut  have  experienced  hia 
bounty.     Fabroni. 

Note  330  (p.  391).— Of  tbe  society  that  accasioually  frequented  the 
pontifical  table,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  following  paaaage  :-~ 
~  "  'jet  iste  boDus  pontifex  apud  ae  lurconcni  queudam  edacem,  et  mea- 
i  fratrem,  uauune  patrem  Martiuum  et  Marianum,  qui  pullum 
.  Oolnmbarium,  give  assum,  give  eltsaum,  bolo  nno  sorbitione  unica  glalit, 
ova,  ut  ferunt,  qui  videruut,  abgarbet  quadringenta,  vigiud  qnoque  devorat 
eapoB,"  Sc— Tiaus.  ap.  Fabrou.  adnoi  B2. 

Note332  (p.  391).— Jan.  Nycii  Erythrrai  Pinaoothoca,  vol.  iL  p.  1 1 0. 
U  Leo  wag  disappointed  on  this  oecasiun,  he  might  have  consoled  uinuelf 
another,  ui  which  one  who  had  been  thought  a  very  sage  personage, 
I  wboni  he  had  honoured  with  the  name  of  his  pott,  turned  oat  (by  no 
ommoQ  me tamorphosis),  to  be  a  mighty  great  fool,  "  In  die  et  fc«to  sane- 
lun  Cosnue  et  Damiam,  htoc  miasa  fuit  habita  cum  vesperis,  more 
to ;  et  papa  creavit  unum  foelam,  quem  cuna  semper  prudentem 
'OjHnata  en,  et  tunc  cognovit  eum  tlvllvmetfattoHn," — P.  de  Grass.  Dior, 
medit.    This  probably  allndea  to  the  story  of  Boraballo.     Vide  ante, 

_  ..-E333(p.391)— HistoirodeBPapes,tom.iv.p.418.  Ed.  I&  Haye, 
1733,  4to.  The  author  of  this  work,  Francois  de  Bruys,  relates  tliis  anec- 
dote from  the  collection  of  witty  and  merry  sallies,  "La sage  folie,"  of  the 
Italian  poet  and  historian  Spelta,  Note  of  Mr.  Henke,  Germ.  Ed.  vol. 
UL  p.  492.* 

NOTB  334  (p.  39S)^-ETen  wlieii    he  celebrated   tlie    anniversary  of 
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his  election   villi   the  cardinals,  at  (lie  Waticaa,  he  set  a 
Bobriey  in  hia  own  porsoiij  aa  appeare  (rom  Par.  de  Graama. 

foTK  336  (p.  S91), — A  contemporary  author  infomu  ns,  that  ti» 
pontiflT  was  nut  induood  to  punue  these  amuEcments  so  mucli  for  the 
pleasures  of  the  chaae,  as  for  the  purpose  of  inTigorntiiig  botli  his  body 
and  mind  for  the  due  performance  of  liis  more  importaDl  occnpatiaDs. 
Matt  Hereulan.  ap.  Fabron.  in  odnot.  tl4.  ReawDS  of  neai-ly  a  similar 
DBture  are  alleged  by  the  poJitiff  himself,  in  justification  of  hia  freqoent 
use  of  those  active  diversions,  as  appears  from  a  papal  brief  addreaEed  by 
him  to  Giovanni  Neroni,  in  which  he  appoints  him  Poat^al  jamejfcrejwr, 
and  directs  him  in  what  manner  he  is  to  execute  this  important  tntst. 
Bembi  Ep.  Pont,  lib.  x.  ep.  i, — Mr.  Henbe  haa  given,  in  the  appendii  to 
the  Germ.  Ed.  No.  XXXII.,  a  curious  Latin  epistle  from  the  celebrated 
Ciceronian,  Christopher  Longolius,  to  Leo  X.,  which  was  accompanied  bf 
the  present  of  two  exccUeat  lunmdi. 

NoTK  337  (p.  393).— Hia  ma«ler  of  the  ceremoniea,  Paris  de  GisHia, 
was  highly  scandalised  at  the  probno  habiliments  in  which  the  pontiff 
took  the  field.  "  Die  martis  x.  Jonuarii,  facto  prandio.  Papa  recesait  ex 
urbe  profecturus  ad  Tuschnnellam,  et  alia  loca  ibi  vicina.  Et  fait  com 
Btola,  sed  pejus  «ne  rochetto,  et  quod  pessimam  com  sdvalibus  aive 
ocreis,  in  pedes  munitus." — Diar.  inedit. 

Note  338  (p  396).— For  a  more  favourable  account  of  the  slate  of 
literature  at  Venice,  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to  refer  to  ilie  statement 
of  BoBsi,  who  has  alleged,  iu  addition  to  hia  own  opinion,  Uiat  of  my 
late  exceUent  and  learned  correspondent,  the  Cav.  Morelh,  who  has  m 
seveml  of  liia  works  vindicated  the  clums  of  that  republic  to  a  bigb 
degree  of  Hierary  ment.  In  admitting  to  a  certun  extent  tlie  vaUdtty 
of  these  claims,  1  shall  not  greatly  weaken  my  argument,  which,  eOHctly 
speaking,  apphes  only  to  individuals,  and  not  1o  aggregate  bodies  ;  and 
beaidee,  the  VenetiaDs  may  bt  admitted  to  have  had  a  conmderahle  share 
in  the  early  promotion  of  hterature,  without  being  allo'ied  to  have 
rivalled,  m  that  respect,  Leo  X.      Tide  IlaL  Ed.  vol.  xii.  p.  ViB.' 

Note  339  (p.  396). — Mr.  Archdeacon  Coie,  after  noticing  the  present 

mBrked,tJmt  I,  like  Roberteon  and  Hume,  "  have  treated  the  character 
of  Maximilian  1.  with  umnerited  contempt ;  and  that,  being  misled 
by  their  authorities,  by  the  prejudices  of  tiie  Italian  historians,  and  by 
the  fluctuation  of  his  conduct  in  the  Itahan  stetes,  i  have  depicted  hhn 
without  a  single  virtue  or  good  quahCy."_HiELoftiieHouBeaf  Austria,  voL 
L  p.  443.  On  this  I  may  be  allowed  te  observe,  that  the  only  instances  in 
which  1  have  had  oceaaon  tu  advert  to  the  character  of  this  sovereign, 
have  been  in  connexion  with  the  afiairs  of  Italy,  in  which  Mr.  CoKS  him- 
fielf  candidly  admits  that  his  conduct  was  floctuating  ;  and  if,  in  (ids 
opinion,  I  am  aiso  supported  by  Hume  and  Robertson,  I  cannot  he  sup- 
posed te  have  deviated  far  from  the  truth.  On  this  head  the  German 
fdition  of  the  present  work  exhibits  a  much  longer  critique  by  Mr.  Henke, 
who  is  of  opmion,  (Germ.  Ed.  vol.  iii.  p.  SOO,)  that  before  we  can  poffl- 
ttvsly  decide  on  the  relative  merits  of  Leo  X.  and  the  other  soveretgui 
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cf  the  time,  as  promoters  of  sdence  and  literature,  a  further  investigation 
would  be  necessary.  In  bringini;  forwards  the  exertions  of  Maximilian  I. 
in  this  respect,  as  described  by  Frommanni,  (Comment  de  Maxim.  I.  in 
Rem  Literariam  mentis,  p.  632),  Mr.  Henke  has  not,  however,  thought 
proper  to  place  them  in  any  degree  of  competition  with  those  of  Leo  X. 
On  the  contrary,  he  has,  at  considerable  length,  stated  the  reasons  why 
Leo  X.  was  enabled  to  render  greater  services  to  the  cause  of  literature 
than  it  was  in  the  power  of  Maximihan  to  do  ;  thereby  admitting  all  that 
I  have  ventured  to  contend  for.  I  would  willingly,  with  Mr.  Henke, 
**  give  every  merit  its  crown,"  but  I  cannot,  for  that  reason,  assent  to  the 
opinion  of  Denina,  that  the  glory  of  having  revived  and  promoted  the 
studies  of  polite  literature  is  to  be  attributed  rather  to  the  predecessors  of 
Leo  X.  than  to  himself ;  nor  to  that  of  the  Abate  Andres,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  Italian  princes  of  the  period  might  with  equal  rigJitj 
aspire  to  the  same  honour  ;  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  no  particular 
reason  for  conferring  on  Leo  the  superiority  over  the  rest,  or  for  charai^ 
tensing  these  times  as  Ths  Aob  of  Ldco  A.* 


AciDEHY,  Roman,  state  of^  on  the 
elevBtiaii  of  Leo  X.,  i.  336  ;  res- 
tored by  Leo  X.,  i.  33R. 

Aci^JDoU  Zanobio,  librarian  of  the 
Vatican,  ii.  2R3. 

Accoiti  Bemarda,  L'Unico  AreCiDO, 
acconiit  of  hia  life  and  vTitJnga, 
iL  110. 

AehitUni  GiovBnni  Filoteo,  i.  54. 

AcqaaviTA  Andrea  Matteo,  duke  of 

Atri,  i.  39. BeUsario,  duie  of 

Nardi,  L  39. 

Adrian  orUtrecht,aftervnirds  Adrian 
VI.  made  a  cu^ual  by  Leo  X., 
ii.  79, 

.Esineta  Fetma,  one  of  the  Greek 
instmctOTBofLeoX.,  i.  16. 

Aguilor  Gonialvo  d',  called  llie 
"Great  Captain,"  i.  123  ;  reco- 
vers the  city  uf  Ostin  for  Aleuji- 
der  VI.  i.  151 ;  betroya  thB  young 
duke  of  Calabria,  i.  165  ;  com- 
pelled by  the  duke  of  Nemoura  to 
retreat  to  Barlotta.i.  199;defeatB 
the  French,  and  conquers  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  i.  302  ;  dines 
at  tabic  with  the  kings  of  Franue 
and  Spain,  L  S33  ;  disgraced,  i. 
223  ;  repents  of  his  errors,  i.  223 ; 
inolff  Jtually  viudicated  by  JoviuB, 
i.  223. 

Ahuoanni  Luigi,  ii.  140  ;  hia  poem, 
entitled  "LaColtivazioae,"  ii.  141. 

Albino  Matteo,  i.  42. 

Alcandro  Girolarao,  papal  legate  to 


by  Leo  X.  librarian  of  thi 

ii.  236  ;  his  private  library,  ii.  288! 

AlesBBDdri  Allessandro  de,' bis  "Ge- 
nialea  Diea,"  i.  41. 

Alexander  VI.  Roderigo  Borgia,  i. 
24  ;  elected  Fopa,  i.  67  ;  genenU 
apprebenBiQUB  thereon,  i.  GT  ; 
forms  a  league  with  the  Venetians 
and  tlie  duke  of  MHan,  i.  72  ;  re- 
monstratee  with  diaries  Vlll.  on 
hia  intended  enterprise  against 
Naples,  i.  S3  ;  his  inteniew  with 
Alfonso  II. of  Naples,].  89 ;  fonns 
an  alliance  with  Charles  Vlll., 
i.  112;  takes  shelteF  in  the  castle 
of  S.  Angelo,  i.  1 12  ;  refaseB  to 
giant  Charles  VIIL  the  inveetitnre 
of  Naples,  i.  1 1 3  ;  his  remark  on 
the  conquest  of  Naples  by  Charles 
VIII.,  i.  119  ;  attacks  the  Roman 
barons,  L  IBO  ;  his  death,  i.  150  ; 
remarks  on  his  character,  i.  194. 
Ifonso  II 
father  E 

Eles,  i.  87  ;  prepares  to  defend 
imself  against  Charles  VIII.,  i. 
SB  ;  his  conference  with  Alexan- 
der VI.,  i.  89  ;  his  unsuccesaful 
expedition  against  Genoa,  i.  90  ; 
relinquishoB  his  crown  to  hie  son 
Ferdinand,  i.   114;   takes  shelter 

Alfonso  1,,  duke  of  Ferrara,  succeeds 

bia  father  £rcule,i.  217;  possesses 

liimself  of  the  district  of  Eslo,  *c. , 

L  337  ;  defMts  (lie  VenetiaM  ge 

L  L 


lUvMOB,  L  340;  doUiDad  M 
Bomebf  Jafinatl^LlTtl  i  offecU 
hk  BMue  bjp  die  ^  of  tbo  iu>- 
Un  of  tb*  C(4ann>  bnuly,  i.  37T  i 
■endi  Aiinalo  m  hi*  ■iiiIhiimiIiii 
to  Rome,  L  277 ;  aHUU  M  the 
eoronUion  of  Leo  X.,  L  301  ;  dv- 
fcMe  the  projects  of  Leo  X,,  ii. 
jU7  1  joiiu  Fnneu  I.  aifuust  Lpo 
X,  and  the  eiDperor,  li.  364  ;  is 
Mbkcked  hy  the  allied  uiDV,  ii. 
368. 

AiroiUM),  •on  of  Emuiuel  kinc  of 
PortDgol,  nominated  ■  cardinal 
by  LcoX.,  ii.  79. 

AlidONO  Fiuceaco,  curdinal  of 
Pavia,  defends  Bologna  for  Jaliiu 
lI.,i.StK  ;  anudrmted  at  ItAieuna 
by  the  duke  of  Urbiiio,  i.  2411. 

Altilio  Gnliriete,  bishop  of  Polycsn- 

Alviuio  BBrtolonuneo  d',  defeats  (he 

troops  of  Alexander  VI.,  i.  160  ;  de- 
feats tlic  emperor  elect,  Maiimi- 
lian,  i.  'J29;  his  opinion  on  the 
defence  of  Ihe  Venetian  stale,  i. 
2^i  ;  defeated  and  mado  prisoner 
by  Lnuis  XII.,  !.,  S3S  ;  restored 
to  liberty,  i.  305 ;  captures  Cre- 
monn,  Bergamo,  imd  Brescia,  i. 
313  ;  defends  Padua  agunst  the 
alhoB,  i.  322  ;  defeated  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Vieenxa,  i.  323 ;  retires  to 
theBroatel  before  Cardona,  11. 15  ; 
his  rapid  march  lo  join  the  Freneh, 
ii.  S3  ;  engaged  in  the  battle  of 
Marigoano,  ii,  31 ;  his  death  and 
chiLmclcr,  iL  30. 

Ambrogio  Tcsuo,  profosaor  of  the 
esBtem  tongues  in  Bologna,  i.  .tfifl ; 
his  iutruduc^nu  to  the  Chaldean 
and  otlEer  languages,  i.  359. 

Animonio  Andrea,  the  pope's  col- 
lector in  Englantl,  i.  373. 

Aiiaient  ctassie  writings,  early  trans- 
IntioDB  of,  ii.  133. 

Augeriauo  Girolamo,  i.    I. 


Aajon,  Tmauij  of,  it 


jjOITBllDi,  alM  *  iM 


'™r»cedbyLooX.,£.m 
Amdhi  SonfiuD  d*.  id  Ids 

L  50. 
Angon,  family  of,  its  A 

^-n    of  N»plei^  i,  T. 

Henry,    csrdin&J   of,  i 


Aretino  Piotro,  account  o(l 
and  writings,  ii,  an, 

Arioslo  Lodavico,  his  earif • 
L  46  ;  ambaaa&dor  fnan  t 
of  Peirsra  to  Julioi  ll,,i 
visits  Lbo  X,  at  Romfci 
hia  apologiuj  respecting  1» 
120  ;  obt^ns  a  pajial  kl) 
pnblication  of  liis  poen,* 
3Be  ;  repairs  to  FJoreMftl 
IB  deprived  of  his  sUpdd 
cardinal  Ippolilo  d'EsU." 
establieheB  his  residBwe 
ra«.ii.  123;efrectaoftoi 
on  the  state  of  Europe,^ 

Anstotle,  effectJi  of  Ids  nil 
24.t ;  commentaritB  onUi 
ii.  346. 

Annellini  Francesco  raiad  i 
X   to  the  rank  of  cardiwlil 

Amvabene  Giampietro,  la 
lagidos,"  i.  48. 

Arsilli  Frannesco,  his  i,«^ 
PoetiB  L'rbanis,"  ""   " 

Arts,  their  revivBi 
ii.  SOS  ;    thdr   „™   „„ 
Jieriod,  ii.  316  ;  Roman  N 


tie  of  Kaples,  1.  128 ;  de- 
iOQSalvo,  i.  139;  defeated 
britt  by  Cardonn,  i.  SUl. 
(  Giovumi  Aurelia,  ii.  H8  ; 
Ihrysopoeis,"  ii.  I4B. 
ilfonBo  d',  ijiar(|uia  of  Pes- 
,BfendB  the  Caatel-nuovo  at 

ag]uiLHt  OmrleB  VIH.,  i. 
—  Coatoiiza  d',  an  Italian 
1,  ii.  1-28— Ferdinaodo  d', 
Is  of  PeBcara,  cDmmandB 
ht  infantry  at  tbo  battle  uf 
na,  i.  S(>0  ;  leoda  the  atlaek 

battle  of  Vieenza,  i.  S23  ; 
.lh,ii.  I2S. 


338. 


leVati- 


ths  Turkish  pniperor,  pre- 
a  lunoceat  Vill.  to  keep 
itber  a  prisoner,  i.  S7  ;  Ilia 
londencs   witb    Alexander 

kacrio,  an  early  engraver  on 

^,    Clirialopher,    cardinal 
^op  of  York,  poisoned  hy 
texi  at  Rome,  i.  371. 
Matteo,  account  of  his  life 
rBlg,ii,370. 

Baecio,  ii.  347  ;  erects  the 

iitofLeoX.,ii.  373. 

di  GaeCa,  a  pretender  to 
lootry,  ii.  180;  his  bui^ 
Crinmph  at  Rome,  ii.  lUI. 

Laura,  an  Italian  poetess. 


0^^ 


^"Ec^ 


I  CoDDt  of,  sent  hy  Lodn- 
ina  to  invite  Charles  Vlll. 
:k  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 

le  BoTiarda,  L  64, 


ns.  515 

Bombo  Pietro,  ai^erwords  CardiiuUf 
i.  4-2;  hialetterto  Julius  II.  on  (li« 
revival  of  short-hand  writing,  i. 
S94  ;  appointed  pontiUcal  secre- 
tory by  LeoX.,i.308  ;  despatched 
by  Leo  X.  as  legate  to  Venice,  i. 
3SS  ;  bin  propiMo  t«  the  seoate, 
i.  385  ;  &ilB  in  the  object  of  hix 
mis^on,  i.  387  ;  hiEtorical  mis- 
takes respecting  it,  i.  388;acaoant 
of  his  life  and  vritings,  il  1]3| 
character  of  his  Ladn  works, 
ii.  147  ;  his  valuable  library,  ii. 
2B9.  _ 

BeuLgno  C 
liahes  t 
Romo,  i. 

Bentivoglin  Giovanni,),  54  ;  expelled 
from  Bologna  by  Julius  II,,  i.  220. 

Annifaale    and  Hermes   re- 

gfored  to  Bologna  by  the  French, 


Bemi  Francesco,  account  of  his  life 
■ud  writings,  ii.  1 28  ;  his  "  Orlandn 
Innamo'rata,"  ii.  131 ;  his  saUrical 
sonnet  agiunst  Pietro  Aretino,  ii. 
37G. 

Beroaldo  Filippo  the  younger,  pub- 
lishes a  more  complete  eililjon  uf 
the  works  of  Tacitua,  i.  356  ;  >|>- 
pointed  by  Leo  X.  librarian  of  tiie 
Vatican,  ii   2B1. 

Bibbiena  Bernardo  da,  direeta  tlie 
riper  studies  of  Leo  X.,i.  16  ;  pro- 
motes the  election  of  Leo  X.,  i. 
293  ;  raised  to  the  rank  of  cardiun], 
i.  298  ;  bis  confiilenCial  tetter  to 
Giullano  de'  Medici,  ii.  7  ;  l^ato 
of  Leo  X.  t«  Fnuice,  ii.  189  ;  ob-  . 
buna  from  Francia  1.  the  bishopric 
of  Constance,  ii.  193.  I 

Bigi  Lodovico  of  Ferran,  a  Latiu 
poet,  1.  43. 

Bigio  Francia,  a  painter,  employe' 
bj  Leo  X.,  ii.  348. 


\- 


of  Alex- 


Bini  Giw-Franceara,  cultivates  the 

Focaa  Biaiieiicii,  ii.  \'1S. 
Itloia.  trealv  of,  belwean  the  Ve 

CiuiRuidLouiBXll.,  i.  30a. 
Boccaooio   Giovuiui,  effects  of  bis 

vritingB,  ii.  35, 
B-icohi  Achilles,  called  "  Philerote," 

iL  17-2. 
Bodenstein  Andrew,  called  "  Carlo- 

Atadt,"  hiB  public  disputatiDn  at 

Leipsic,  ii.  SIO. 
Biiiardi)    Matteo,    Maria,    count   of 

Scandiano,  L  45  ;  his  "  Orlando 

1niiaii]Drata,"i.  45;  hia"  Amores" 

and  other  writing,  i.  45. 
Bologna,  elate  of  litorahire  thare  in 

1432,  i.  54  ;  realored  to  llic  Rouiao 

see,  I  27*. 
Uolzanio  Fn  Urbane,  of  Belluno,  i. 

355. 
ItaiiaBone  Ginlio,   an  eminent   en- 

l^ter  on  copper,  ii,  332. 
Urirgio  Cesar,  eecond 

ander  VI.,   i.   87  ; 

Charies  VIII.  on  1 

agunat  Naples,  i.  1 12  ;  accased  of 

the  iDurder  of  his  broUier,  i.  15S  ; 

hia  embass^r  to  Louis  XII.,  i.  161 ; 

marries  Carlntta,  daughter  of  John 
_  d'Albret,  king  of  Navarre,  i.  169  ; 
f. attacks  iiie  eitiee  of  Romagna,  i, 

ie  states  of  Italy,  i.  178  ; 

to  restore  the  Medici  to 
i'loretiOB,  i.  179  ;  turns  I; 
agunst  tlie  Florentine  at&l 
captures  Urhioo  and  othi 
"f  Italy,  i.  185  ;  forma  an  alliance 
*i  th  Louis  XII.,  i. !  B7 ;  the  prioce: 
of  Italy  nnpose  him,  i.  188  ;  put 
several  of  them  treacherouEjly  t- 
death  at  Sinigaglia,  i.  189  ;  Eeize 
i.Ktheir territories,  1.192;  aspire 
to  the  title  of  king  of  Homagnj 
and  Umhria,  i.  1B3  ;  compelled  oi 
tlie  death  of  Alexander  Yl.  to  qui 
202  ;    Bttnckcd   by  tit 

Sa-2  ;  the  statea  of  Ito 
ningiia  relaju  their  fidelity  to  him 
1. 204  ;  negotiateB  with  Juliiu  II. 


209; 


i.  209.- 


GeoiTroi,  youngest  son  of  AleiM- 
der  Vt.,  marriCB  Sancia  of  Angon, 
L  87  i  GioTouni,  eldest  son  of 
Alexauder  VI.,  created  duka  of 
Gandia,  i.  87;  wounded  at  tb« 
^ege  oF  BraccUno,  L  161 ;  creal«d 
dnke  of  Baievento,  L  Ifil  ;  his 
death,  i.  152  ;  particular  account 

of  it  by  Bnrchard,  i.  153. Lo- 

crezia,  daughter  of  Aleiaader  Vl. 
and  wife  of  Giovanni  Sfoi^a,  lord 
of  Peaaro,  L  158  ;  marries  Alfoiuo 

of  Aragon,i,  161. Roderigo,>a 

Alexondi^r  VI. 

Boscoli  Pietro  Paolo,  coastuns 
against  the  Medici,  i.  388 ;  deoa^' 
fated,  i.  305. 

Boaai  Count  Car,,  remarks  on  the 
temporal  authority  of  the  pope, 
L  436  (n)  ;  additional  notices  of 
Antiquario  and  hia  friends,  from 
a  work  by  Sig.  Vermiglioli,  Peni- 
gin,  I8U,  i,  447  (n)  ;  volaabla 
manuseripts  by  Fahoe  Feliiaano, 
in  the  MS.  hbrory  of  Mr.  Coke  of 
Holkham,  forraarlj  in  possesaea 
of  Count  Bosai,  i.  449  (n)  ;  no- 
tices the  use  of  artillery  before 
the  year  1330,  L  452  (n);  cites 
Boverol  works  respecting  ihe  fiat 
pvhlis  ettablMoiffnl  for  bof  '""* — 
pursuits  before  pablished ; 
derable  additions  Co  them  i 
be  made,  L  4B7  (n)  i  g 


Fntnce,  Genn»ny  and  Italy,  ii, 
451  (fl);  valuable  additiona  to 
the  correspoDdeoce  of  Gio.  Gior- 

rlo  TriaBino,  nlth  the  moat  cele- 
rnted  charactera  and  acholara  of 
theage,  ii.  JSl  (n)  ;  coincides  with 
the  aathor  on  the  character  of 
Tida  ;  defended  againat  the  French 
critics  ;  vaiions  editiona  of ;  that 
of  Oxford,  3  TOla.  Uvo.  1 722, 1 725, 
mnd  1733,  iL  45S  (n);  Dote  on  the 
"Syphilia,"  of  Fnteasloro,  iL  456 
(n)  ;  Latin  poema  of  Flaminio, 
collected  in  a  beautiful  Tolimie  of 
rare  ocourence,  u.  460  (n);  the 
Butbor'B  opiuion  of  Leo  X.  as  a 
great  patron  and  restorer  of  litero- 
tore,  confirmed,  ii.  18^  ;  his 
opinion  of  Luther's  character,  ii. 
467  («)  ;  note  on  the  reformer 
Buaa ;  gingnlar  (act  respecting 
him  and  bia  foUowera,  ii.  469  (n); 
mnarks  on  controveraial  and 
liorotiq^  opmiona,  ii.  469  (n> ; 
Dole  on  the  inperial  document 
■gaJnst  Lntlier,  ii.  470  (n)  ;  ac- 
count of  ZuingliuH,  ii.  471   (n) ; 

«efutatioD  of  a  Catholic  opinion 
•dvanced  by,  ii.  471  (ii)  i  sketch 
of  the  character  of  Luther,  ii. 
472  (h)  ;  remark  on  the  ill  efFecta 
of  the  Reformation  on  literary 
studies,  ii.  472  (n) ;   ootice  of  au 

,"  Essay  on  the  Spirit  and  In- 
fluence of  the  Reformation  of 
Luther,"  by  M.  ViUers.  Note  by 
thp  author  in  snswer  to  M.  Vil- 

'bn'B  statements,  ii.  474  (n)  ;  hia 
flns  "  MS.  on  yejlum,  of  L'Aocer- 
fca,  a  poem  by  Cecco  d'Ascoli," 

'a.477C«);  opinion  of  the  "Cento 
Novelle  Andtiche,"  ii  491  (:); 
xit  the  hialorical  value  of  the  Ita- 
lian novelists,  ii.  401  (n)  ;  points 
onta  curious  paai^e  \a  the  poem 
of  Arulli,  "  de  Poetia  I'rbania," 
ii  434  (n)i  effons  made  for  col- 
lecting books  in  Italy  during  the 
sixteenth  century,  ii.  279  (n)  ; 
menlion  of  ancient  copies  i)f  Vir- 


Ex.  51-7 

gil  and  Terence,  and  other  valua- 
ble MSS.  said  to  have  belonged  la 
Bembo,  u.  4S7  (ii)  ;  accurate  in. 
formation  respecting  Machiavclli, 
a  2»2  (n)  ;  note  on  Raphael's 
pajntinga  illuatraled  by  d'Hanker- 
ville,  wboae  valuable  MSS.  are  in 
poaaeaaion  of  an  Englishman,  Mr. 
Parr,  ii.  494  (n)  ;  remarks  on  tlic 
Swiss  mercenaries,  the  system  re- 
probated by  Zuingliua,ii.  504  (n); 
anawer  to  the  censures  of  bo^ 
Cathohc  and  Proteatant  writers, 
ii  506  (n)  ;  remarks  on  the  cha- 
racter and  personal  aceomphsh- 
ments  of  Leo,  iL  506  {«>.— ^ 
Donate,  hia  chronicle,  i.  54. 

Bosso  Matteo,  abbot  of  Fieeole,  in- 
vests Leo  X.  with  the  insignia  of  a 
cardinal,i.21  ;  his  moral  writing!!, 
ii.  261. 

Botticelli  Sandra,  hia  deugns  for  the 
edition  of  Dants  of  1488,  ii.  360. 

Braoeiolini  Giovan-Franceaco,  ii.  ISO. 

Poggio,  effecta  of  his  writings, 

ii.  65. 

Bramsnte,  employed  by  Alexander 
VI.  as  hia  architect,  n,  314  ;  givat 
works  enecutcd  by  him  for  Juhus 
ll.,ii,  314  ;  conunences  the  modem 
church  of  S.  Pictro  at  Rome,  ii. 

Brandotmi  Raffaello,  ii.  177. 

Urescia  atormed  by  the  French,!.  256. 

Brisaonet,  bishop  of  S.  Malocfl,  ap- 
pointed a  cardinal  by  Alexander 
VI,,  i  113. 

Britonio  Girulamo,  a  pretender  to 
Latin  poetry,  ii  180. 

Buonaccorai  Filippo,  called  "  Caili- 
machua  Experiena,"  i  30 

Buonaroti  Michel-AgQoio,  qoita  Flii- 
rence,ii315  ;  employed  at  Rome, 
ii.  316  ;  emulation  between  him 
and  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  ii.  310  ; 
his  colossal  statue  of  David,  ii.  317; 
his  cartoon  of  the  wars  of  Pisa,  ii. 
317  ;  undertakes  the  monument  of 
Julius  II.,  u.  31 9  ;  hia  celebrated 
statue  of  Moees,  ii.  320  ;  quits  thn 


11., 


.  931  ; 


JuliuB  Il.inBoIogiu,ii.  322. 
meaces  bU  works  in  Ihe  Capella 
SiMlnft  ii.  323  ;  hnw  fur  iiaiUted 
by  RaffaoUo,  ii,  32B  ;  aniployed  liy 
Leo  X.  to  rebuild  the  Charch  of  S. 
LoranKO,  uX  Florence,  tL  331  ;  de- 
lignii  for  S«b&stino  del  PtODibd  in 
competition  with  Roffaello.ii.  340; 
Tuuts  Vittoria  Culonnit  in  her  Itist 
moments,  ii.  126  ;  enip1o,ved  to 
execute  a  moDument  of  Clement 
Vn.  under  threat  of 


Cabot,  John  and  Sebastian,  enuneot 
navigators,  ii.  2b6. 

Calca^aini  Celio,  aoeount  of  his  life 
ancl  writings,  ii.  304, 

Calchi  Bartolonuneo,  i.  M. 

Calendar,  atteropW  Wwards  correct- 
ing it,  ii.  254, 

CaJliergo  Zaccario,  a  Greek  printer 
at  Rume,  i.  318. 

CaJlimacliuB    £xperieii3,  sec  Buoo- 

Celmela  Vineenzo,  i.  54. 

Cambray,  League  of,  i.  230. 

Camerto  Valine,  called  "  Phavori. 
DOH,"  i,  349;  his  «  TheaauroBCor- 
nucnpiie,"  i  4B9  (n)  ;  appointed 
libr&rian  to  the  tl^ui  family,  and 
ibishap  of  Nocera,  i.  350  ;  his 
"  Apophthegroe,"  i.  352  ;  his 
Greek  dictionary  under  the  natne 
of  "  PhftvorinuB,"  i.  353. 

Camillun,  Triumph  of,  represented 
at  Florence,  i.  377. 

Campeggio  Lorenzo,  nominated  a 
cardinal  by  Leo  X.,  ij.  70  ; 
legale  from  Leo  X.  to  Henry  VIIL, 
ii.  189. 

Campson,  Sultao  of  Egypt,  defeated 
by  Selim,  emperor  of  the  Turks, 
ii.  187. 

Canossa  Lodovico,  bishop  of  Trica- 
rica,  legate  from  Leo  X.  to  France 
and  England,  i.  369  ;  hvi  singular 


interrievrwith  ErumnstnLolulcai 
i.  873 ;  appointed  by  Frauds  L 
bishop  of  Bayeaux,  i.    375  ;  hit 

observation  on  the  conduct  of  Leo 
X.,  ii.  302. 

Capilupi,  Lelin,  Tppolito,  and  Canullu, 
Latin  poets,  ii  172. 

Capponi  Agoatina  conspLrea  igainsl 
the  Mediei,  i.  268  ;  decapitated,  i. 

:!0o, Piero,     his      courageOBi 

opposition  to  daj-lea  VllL,  i.  106. 

Carraccioli  Trigtano,  i.  39. 

Caraffa  Otiriero,  a  cardinal,  i.  36. 

CaravaggiD  Pulidoro  da,  an  eminent 
painter,  ii.  S3B. 

Carbone  Girolumo,  L  39. Anto- 
nio, lord  of  Alise,  i.  41. 

CardiniJs  in  the  college  in  1492,1. 
23  ;  thirty-oue  created  in  one  day 
by  Leo  X.,  ii.  77. 

Cardona  Don  Rumondo,  ticemy  el 
Naples,  his  slaw  operationa  ag^nil 
Butogna,  L  25G  ;  commands  tlie 
Spanish  troopH  at  the  Battle  of  Ba- 
veima,  i.  25B ;  aasiBlB  the  Medici  to 
regiuutlie  city  of  Florence,!  329: 
attacks  Padua,  i.  322  ; 


to  the  French,  ii,  23. 
Cariteo,  a  NeapoUtan  poet,  i.  3B, 
Carlostadt,  or  CaloatadiUB,  sfa  Boden- 

Carro  Ludorieo  of  Ferrara,  a  Latin 
poDt,  i.  43. 

Carvajal  Bernardo,  cardinal,  duef 
of  the  council  of  Pisa,  i.  249  ;  n- 
etored  to  hia  rank  by  Leo  X.,  I 
332  ;  performs  dirine  service  on 
tlie  termmatian  of  the  council  of 
the  Lateraa,  ii.  83. 

Caaa  Gioranni  delta,  archbi^op  of 
Benevento,  ii.  131, 

Caatagno  Cliriatoforo,  attempts  to 
assassinate  Szim,  brother  of  liie 
emperor  Bajazet,  i,  27. 

CaatigUone  Baldaesore,  account  of  his 
lif^  ii.  264  ;  his  "  Ijbro  del  Coi- 
tegiano,"  ii,  26B  ;  his  veraes  on 
Iho  statue  of  CtcopBtn^  ii.  31 1, 


amnllb  Trajnn 


!t  of  Troja, 


Cento  NoveUe  Antiche,  H.  269. 
It  NouveUes  NouvelleB,  u.  269. 

Ceri  RenzD  da,  comniaDds  in  tbe 
fortrsBB of Crcma, ii.  ]6;emplDyed 
ngainet  the  duks  of  Urbino  by 
Leo  X.,  a.  54. 

CeBarini  AleBsandro,  bishop  of  Pis- 
toia,  appointed  a  cardinal  by  Leo 
X.,  ii.  7B. 

Cesio    Faulo-Emilio  raised    to   the 
3f  cardinal  by  Leo  X,,  ii.  79. 

ChalcondyleB  DemeuiiiB,  instmctB 
Leo  X.  in  Greek,  i.  16. 

<3iarles  VIII.  of  iSratice,  invited  by 
Lodovico  SfoTza   to   attack   the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  resolves 
t«  UDdertake  the  enterprise,  i.  Tl  ; 
his  (ibaraet«r,  i.  73  ;  prepares  for 
bis  expedition,  i.  77  ;   nccomiDa- 
dttea  bis  differences  v'ah  Ferdi- 
muid  king  of  Spain,  i.  7B ;  and 
with  the  emperor  elect,  Maximi- 
lian, i.  79  ;  negotiates  with  the 
Florentines  for  their  aseiBtaoc 
80 ;     disraieees    the    Floren 
ambassailora  in  displeosore,  i. 
is  encouraged    by  the    duki 
Ferrara,  i.  SI  ;  his  indecisio 
84  ;    engages  Italian  etipendiaries, 
1.  >i9  ;  passes  the  Aljis,  i.  92  ;  is 
detained  by  Outness  at  Asti,i.  93; 
his  iaterview  at  Pavia  with  Gian- 
Galeazzo  Sforza,  duke  of  Miisn, 
93  ;  hesitates  as  to  the  proeecutioii 
of  his  enterpnse,  i.  94;  determines 
to  proceed  by  way  of  Florence  to 
Rutne,  i.  94  ;  prevails  on  Piero  de' 
Madid   to  surrender  to  iiiin  the 
fortresses  of      Tuacany,    i.    95  ; 
enters  the  city  of  Florence,  i.  102 ; 
intends  to  reinstate  tho  Medici,  i. 
a  treaty  with  Ibe 


104;    c 


,  107; 
states  of  the  church,  i.  107  ;  forms 
an  alliance  with  Alexander  VI., 
i,  112  ;  exercises  supreme  autho- 
rity in  Rome,  i,  113;  proceeds 
towards  Naples,  i.  US  1  enters  lbs 
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city  of  Naples  as  sorer^gn,  i.  118; 
his  conduct  there,  i.  120  ;  league 
among  theslatesof  Italy  to  oppose 
his  rotom,  i.  123 ;  gives  great 
0  the  Neapolitans, 


.   125  ;    his   c 


.   125; 


128; 


Viterbo,  i.  129  ; 
i.  129  ;  bis  interview  with  Savo- 
narola at  Pisa,  i.  130  ;  his  troops 
massacre  the  inhabitants  of  Pon- 
tremoli,  i.  133  ;  he  passes  the 
Apennines,  i.  133  ;  is  opposed  by 
the  allied  army  under  the  marquis 
of  Mantua,  1  1 34  ;  prepares  for 
engsgemenC,  i.  135;  eifecCs  Ih^ 
passage  of  the  Taro,  i.  136;  returns 
to  France,  i.  142  ;  consequences 
ofhis  expedition  to  Naples,  i.  143  ; 
hie  death,  L  160. 

Charles,  archduke  of  Austria,  after- 
wards Charles  V.,  assumes  the 
government  of  the  Netherlands, 
ii.3. 

Charles  V.,  lia«ng  succeeded  to  tlie 
crown  of  Sps  in,  forms  the  treaty 
of  Noyon  with  Francis  I.,  ii.  59  ; 

king  of  the  Romans  and  the  inves- 
titure of  Naples,  ii.  195  ;  con1«ids 
for  the  imperial  crown,  iL  198  r 
elected  emperor,  ii.  200  ;  summons 
Lu^er  to  attend  the  diet  of  the 
empire,  ii,  223  ;  declares  his  opi- 
niou  of  Luther  in  writing,  ii.  228  ; 
issues  an  imperial  decree  ogainHt 
,  him,  ii.  230  ;  unites  with  Leo  X. 
in  restoring  the  family  of  SfoTza 
to  Milan,  ii.  359. 

Charles  III,  duke  of  Savoy,  endea- 
vours  ID  reconcile  Francis  1,  and 
the  Swiss,  ii,  21. 

Chigi  AgOBtino,  a  merchant  at  Rome, 
celehrates  llie  election  of  Leo  X  , 
i.  303  ;  publishes  the  first  Greek 
booliH  at  Rome,  i.  34t>  ;  employs 
Raffiiello  to  decoralo  his  palace, 
now  called  the  Farueaina,  ii.  334. 


Cib"  Fran™ 
VIII,,  roar 


□r  LeoX., 

c&nlinal,i.  ', 

CieDO  Fnmceai 


Cln&iodn  Tivoli,  envo^  of  Leo  X.  to 
LoaiaXIl.  i.  310. 

GeoBlo  Ottavio,  of  ForrBn,  i.  43. 

Cler^,  thoir  miaconducl  urugaed 
by  the  eATly  promoters  of  liters^ 
ture, iL  81. 

CiMNAJo  MerlioD,  tte  Foleogi, 

CoJocui  Anzelo,  liia  celebrated  col- 
lection olBntiqueB,  ii.  313. 

Colombo  ChrUtoforo,  orColmnbiUjii. 


255. 


S    CtBBOr 


Colooni 

Borgia  t«  Spain,  i.  SOS  ;  defeats 
d'AlYiaoo  at  the  battle  of  Viceoza, 
L  360  ;  opposes  the  French  in  the 
MUuiese,  ii.  IS;  surprised  and 
mode  prlsoDer  by  the  Frencli,  ii. 
18  ;  cammoniU  the  allied  um; 
tsainH  Hibn,  ii.  362  {  attacka  the 
<W:y  of  Parma,  iL  363  ;  passes  the 
Adda,  ii,  366  ;  captures  Milan, 
ii.S67  ;  attacks diedulte  of  Ferrara, 

ii.   368. Fabrizio,    comnuuide 

the  ItalisD  troops  at  the  battle  of 
EtaveDna,  L  2G0  ;  made  prisoner, 
I.  260  ;  as^sts  in  releasing  the 
duke  of  Ferrara  from  Rome,  i. 
275. — '  ■-  Marc-Antooio  defends 
Raieana  against  Gaston  de  Foix, 
L2n9;  Bssists  \a  liberating  tlie 
duke  of  Ferrara,  i.  275  ;  defends 
Veiona  against  the  Frendi  and 

VeiieUaos,    ii.     G7- Poropejo 

nominated  a  cardinal  by  Leo  X., 

ii.  HO. Vittoria,  aceount  of  her 

life  and  writings,  ii.  124  ;  bei 


taehm 


lerefon 


walrd  by  both  the  Ger 


Bligion, 


Comhal  of  thirteen  French  and  tlia^ 

teen  Italian  soldiers,  i.  I9R. 
Compare  Pietro,  a  Neapolitao  ocs- 

demician,  L  41. 
Compincy  of  the  cardinals  to  poison 

Leo  X.,  ii.  69  ;  observations  there. 

on,  ii.  76. 
CoDstantine,  his  supposed  donatioa 

to  the  church,  i.  4. 
Conti   Francisco    de',    appointed  i 

cardinal  by  Leo  X.,  ii  79. 
Contucci  Andrea  Sansovino,  hie  cfk- 

brated  group  of  S.  Anne,  iL  183; 

employed  aa  a  sculptor  by  Leo  X. 

ii.  S47. 
Corbey,  treaty  of,  i.  833. 
Comaizano  Antonio,  an  ItaHan 

i.  54. 
Cometo  Cardinal  Adrian  di,  a  part; 

in  the  conspiracy  agwnat  Leo  X,, 

ii.73. 
Corl«8e  Paolo,  a  promoter  of  liten- 

Corvino  Mosaimo,  bishop  of  Macw 

i.  41. 

CoryciaDOja  collection  of  Latin  poem! 
by  Ronmn  authors,  in  the  tii  ' 
LeoX.,H.  183, 

Corydua  Janus,  Kc  Ciorino. 

Cuamioo  Nicolo  Leiia,  a  iMin 
L47. 

Cotta  Giovanni,  a  Iiatin  poet,  i. 

Coxe,  archdeacon,    onswiir   K 
observation  on  the  author's  dtane- 
ter  of  Maximilian  L,  ii.  510  (n). 

Crinitua  Petms,  ikc  Ricui. 

Cugna  1'iistuno,  ambaaHador  from  the 
king  of  Portugal  to  Leo  X.,  i.  362. 

Cupi  Giovanni  de',  appointed  a  car- 
dinal by  Leo  X,  iL  7H. 


fM 


e  Roman  churth, 


IteHino  Pietro,  one  of  the  instniolois 
of  Leo  X.  and  general  of  tbe  order 
ofCamaldoh.  Uia  letters. Venice, 
1 624,  folio,  very  rare ;  display  great 


Ttvaaiyud  learning :  dieiliiil52£, 
■    1.437  (nV 
Dijon,  treaty  of,  i.  321. 
Dioscorides,  hie  works  publisbed,  ii. 

261. 
DiacDveries  in  the  East  and  West 

IndieB,ii.S5S ;  consequencea  tbers- 

of,  u.  257. 
DnlciBituB  Antonius,  inscribes  to  Leo 

X.  his  treatioe  "  De  Kalpadarii 

Coirectione,"  ii,  254. 

Ecci  UB  Juhannea,  anitnadTerta  on  tiie 
propoaitionB  of  LuUier,  ii.  94  ;  ill- 
trusted  with  the  esecution  of  the 
papal  bull,  condemiiiug  the  doc- 
trines of  Lutlier,  ii.  217. 

Ecus  L',  a  Fi-eneh  general,  made 
prisoner  by  Guicciardini  at  Beggio, 
■L  361. 

Egidio  of  Viterbo,  an  Ilalian  po«t,  i, 
42  ;  raieed  by  Leo  X.  to  the  ranli 

of  cardinal,  ii.  77. Cardinal 

legate  from  Leo  X.  to  Spain,  ii, 
189. 

Etio  Giovanni,  called  "Elio  Mar- 

Eliseo  Giovanni,  called  "  Elysius  Gal- 
ea tius,"  i.  42. 

Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal,  sends  a 
gpiendid  embassy  tu  LeoX.,  i.  361. 

Engraving  on  copper,  its  origin  and 
progress,  ii.  350. 

Entroghes  D',  governor  of  the  citadel 
of  Pisa,!.  13-2  ;  seUs  it  to  the  in- 
habitants, i.  146. 

Eiaamua  Deaideriua,  liis  interview 
with  CanoBBB,  the  pope's  \egUa  in 
London,  i.  373  ;  his  account  of  a 
singular  sermon  delivered  before 
Julius  II.,  ii.  67  ;  favnurs  the  cause 
of  Luther,  ii.  104  ;  engages  in  the 
discuB«on  of  the  questions  agitated 
it  Leipsic,  ii.  310  ;  his  opi 


apecting  pict 


Esque   repres 


u  places  of  worship,  ii.  24 1  ; 

Iriendly  correspondence  with  Leo 

X.,  ii.  388. 

I   £rcole  d'Este,  duke  of  Feirara,  a 

promoter  of  literature,  i.  44;  en- 


courages  Qiarles  VIIL  to  attacli 
Naples,  i.  84  ;  appointed   nm]iiro 
betweenthe  inhabitants  of  Florence 
and  Pisa,i.  164  ;  dies,  i.  2]i;. 
Eflte,  trngical  event  in  the  family  of^ 


i.  317- 


sndo  d'. 


i.  218. 


Etdiiug  on  copper  invented,  ii.  353. 

Europe,  state  of,  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  Leo  X.,i.2  ;  political  sys- 
tem of,  i.  2  ;  pacification  of,  ii.  5S. 

Faekko  Gabriello,  bis  Latin  fabl«B, 
ii.  17B. 

Fomese  Alessandro,  cardinal,  aftfT- 
wards  Paul  III.,  annnunces  the 
election  of  Leo  X,,  i.  297  ;  legate 
fnim  Loo  X.  to  the  emperor  elect, 
Maximilian,  ii.  180  ;  his  improve- 
ments in  the  viduity  of  the  lake  of 
Bolsena,  ii.  393. 

Fascitello  Onorato,  a  Latin  poel,  ii. 
172. 

Federigo  of  Arragon,  afterwards  king 
of  Naples,  his  interview  with 
Charlea  Till.,  i.  120  ;  succeeds 
his  nephew  Ferdinand  II.,  i.  146  ; 
attempts  to  defend  his  dominions 
against  Louis  XII.,  i.  162;  is  be- 
trayed by  Ferdinand  ot  Spain,  i. 
182;  retires  to  Ischia,  i.  183;  re- 
linquishes tlie  vrown  of  N^les,  i. 
184;mediateBbet»eenthe  French 
and  Spanish  niouari-hs,  i.  21 0. 

Ferdinand  I.  king  of  Naples,  forms 
an  alliance  with  the  Florentines, 
i.  73 ;  endeavonrs  to  prevail  on 
Charles  VIII.  to  relinqmsh  his  en- 
lerprise,  i.  85;  prepares  for  his 
defence,  i.  86;  dies,  i.  87. 

Ferdinand,  duke  of  Calabria,  after- 
wards Ferdinand  1 1,  king  of  Na- 
ples, opposes  the  French  iu  Ro- 
magna,  i.  91  ;  retrcata  before 
D'Aubigiiy,  i.  101;  assumes  the 
crown  on  the  reugnatjon  of  his 
father  Alfonso,  i.  11  .'i ;  prepara- 
tioua  for  defending  himself  again  b1 
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CharieiVIlI.  i.  ll:.;  retireH  be- 
fore  the  French  •rmy,  i.  H  7 ;  re- 
leues  his  subjecta  rrom  their  aftth 
offidelity,  i.llB'.eacapealo  Ischia, 
i.  IIBi  kilts CuidioB,  licntedBiit  nf 
tlie  nstla  of  Ischiu,  i.  US;  refugee 
to  treat  with  Churlea  VIII.  for  the 
(arrender  of  bis  dtowo,  i.  ISO;  ro- 
sona  to  the  aid  of  FerclinoTid  of 
Spain,  i.  122  ;  recovers  the  king- 
dom of  Najiles,  i.  \S'i;  expeU  the 
French  from  his  Uominiona,  i.  Ul. 

Ferdinand  II.  nmrries  hia  aunt  Jo- 
anna, i.  liS;  diea,  i  HE. 

Ferdinand,  l;ing  of  Spnin,  agreet 
with  Charles  VIII.  not  to  interfere 
IB  of  Naples,  i.  TO; 

he 

treaty  vith  Ijiaia  XII.  for  the  pnr- 
titioQ  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  i. 
1S2;  quarrels  with  LtrolsXII.  res- 
pecting the  pnrtitian  of  Naples,  i. 
198;  expeli  the  French  from  Na- 
ples, L  BOl ;  mnrries  Genusine  de 
Foin,  niece  of  Louis  XII.,  i.  319; 
Tints  his  Neap:!lltiin  dominions,  i. 
322;  joins  Ifo  X.  in  ^e  treaty  of 
Mephlin,  i.  310;  farms  an  altiance 
with  Henry  VIII.  and  the  emperor 
Maximilinn  ajpunst  Francis  1.,  ii. 
46;  hia  death  and  character,  ii.  4H. 
Fenno  OliTerotto  do,  put  to  doalh 
by  CiEsar  Borgia,  at  SJnigaglia,  i. 

Fermro,  stale  of  Uterature  there  in 
1492,  i.43. 

Ferreri  Bonifozio,  appointed  a  car- 
dinal by  Leu  X.,  ii.  7D. 

Ficino  Morcilio,  appointed  a  canon 
of  FlorBoee,  i.  65. 

Fitiberla  of  Savoy,  aunt  of  Francis  I., 
marries  Giuliano  de'  Medid,  ii.  !i, 

Firenzuola  Agnolo,  ii.  1 30. 

Flamioio  Giovon-Anl^nio,  favoured 
by  Julius  II.,  i.  293,— Marc- Anto- 
nio of  Sicily,  j.  42,— Marc- Anto- 
nio of  Serroville,  accoui"  '  " '" 
life,  ii.  167;  his  writing, 


Flodden,  battle  of,  i,  319. 

ntines  atloek  Pisa,  i.  US;  form 
alliance  with  Ludovico  Sfona, 


spUnd 


pageants,  i.  S7S  ; 


leir  government  on  the  death  of 
Lorenzo  duke  of  Urbino,  ii.  202. 

Folx  Gaslon  de,  reUeves  Bologna,  L 
253;  stonns  the  cityof  Brescia,L 
256;  attacks  Ravenna,  i.  257:  de- 
fcBIa  Ihe  albes  before  Raveuns,  L 
280;  bis  death,  i.  362. 

Folohi  Qi  0  vanni,  conspires  against  Ihn 
Medici,  L  340 ;  pardoned  by  Lea 
X.,  L  305. 

FolengiTeotilo,  called  "McrlinoCoe- 
caio,"iL  ISSjmaGaroniupoeniaaiid 
otlier  works,  ii  132. 

Forliguerra  Scipione,  called  "Carte- 
romachns,"  i.  3S2. 

Fracastoro  Girolamo,  oeconnt  of  hi> 
Ufe,ii.  1G8;  his  poem  entitled  "Sy- 
philis," ii.  153. 

Francis,  duke  of  Angoulfime,  L  390; 
succeeds  to  the  crown  of  Fiuoe 
by  the  name  of  Francis  I.,  ii.  1; 
assumes  the  title  of  Duke  of  Milan, 
ii.  2;  fomis  an  alliance  with  lb* 
archdnke  Charles,  iL  3 ;  with  Henri 
VIIL,  u.  3;  with  the  Venetians,  U. 
4 ;  prepares  to  attack  tbo  MilaneH, 
iL  14;  arrives  at  Turin,  iL  20; 
BummonH  the  city  of  Milan  to  sui^ 
render,  ii.  21;  ineffectually  endea- 
vours to  form  an  alliance  with  the 
Swiss,  ii.  22;  defeats  them  at  Ma- 
ngnano,  ii.  24 ;  knighted  by  the 
chevalier  Bayard,  ii.  25 ;  poaseaees 
himself  of  the  Milanese,  ii.  27; 
forma  an  alliance  with  Lra  X.,  iL 
37;  receives  at  Milan  on  embassy 
from  the  Venetians,  ii.  30;  inter- 
■view  with  Leo  X.  at  Bologna,  iL 
37 ;  abolishes  the  Pragmadc*  Sanc- 
tion and  conclodea  tlio  CmKonial 
with  Leo  X.,  ii.  40;  forms  deaigDA 
upon  tlie  kingdom  of  Naples,  iL49: 
auBpeets  Leo  X.  of  insncerity,  a. 


SI ;  ende&vours  to  paa  him  over,  ]  Goroldn  Gionumi,  poet  md  buffoon, 
ii.  SB;  joins  In  the  treaty  of  Noyou, '     "   '"" 
ii.   59 ;  opposes  tlie  projecu  '•( 
Oiorles  of  Spun,  ii.  196;  contends 
witli  hiui  for  the  imperial  erown, 
ii.  19B;  preparer  to  defend  hialta- 
lian  posBeHsions,  ii.  3G3 ;  divealed 
of  the  Miluieae  bj  Charles  V.  and 
Leo  X.,  Li.  367. 
Franco  NiccdId,  wrilas  Bgainat  Pietro 


GhiuTBdadda,  bHttle  of,  i.  2'i5. 
Ghiberti  GiainiIiB.ttGa,  apofltolic  da- 
tor;    and    bishop  of  Verona,    ii. 


,  ,i.  275. 

Fredericlt,  elector  of  Saxony,  favoQra 
Luther,  ij.  36;endeavoaratoobtua 
a  hearing  of  bis  eauae  in  Germuiy, 
ii.  9i!;  refuses  to  condemn  Lutlier, 
ii.  ID'2;  receives  from  Leo  X.  the 
consecrated  rose,  ii.  2Dtl. 

Fregoso  Antonio,  called  "Phileremo," 
i.  fi<.— Oltoviano  brings  to  Rome 
the  first  intelligence  of  the  battle 
of  IU¥enna,i.264.— Giano  escapcB 
from  Genoa,  i,  313.^ — Ottaviono, 
doge  of  Genoa,  aaBumes  the  title  of 
goTemor  for  the  king  of  France, 
li.  12;  vindicnlsi  himself  to  Leo  X., 
ii.  13;  surrenders  Genoa  to  the 
French,  ii.  16. 

Fiunaui  Adamo,  a  LatiD  poet,  il  172. 

Fusco  Tomaso,  a,  Neapolitan  acade- 
mician, i,  41. 

Fiueli  Henry,  hia  letter  to  the 
author  on  the  subject  of  Michol- 
Agnolo,  and  Vitloria  Colonna ; 
Michel  Agnolo's  painting,  in 
chian-icwo,  of  CbriHt  at  the  Well 
with  the  woman  of  Samai-ia,  for- 
merly in  the  collection  at  Capo  di 
Monia  ;  sineo  in  the  author's  pos- 
session, and  now  in  tbc  collectioa  of 
the  Liverpool  Royal  InstituUon,  u. 
US  (11). 

GaLateO  Anto 

■     ,'  41, 
Gallo  'Fillenio,  of   Montesano,   an 

Italian  poet,  i.  443  (n). 
Ganui    Vascu  del,   hia   discoveries 

celebrated  at  Ri 
Gambara  Veronica,  accouut  of  bcr 

lil'o  and  writJugs,  ii. 


J,  iL  274. 

Gianoario  Alfonso,  i  40 Fietro 

JacopD,  i,  40. 

iovio  PbuIId,  caHed  «  Paulina  Jo- 
vius,"  his  viadiFatJon  of  Gonsalvo, 
i.  223  ;  his  treatise  de  "  Piscibos 
Romanifl,"  ii.  2911  ;  his  favourable 
reception  by  Leo  X.  at  Rome,  iL 
2!l!l  ;    bis  liistorical   wiitings,   ii. 


i.  360. 
Gon7.ago     Lodovico      protects      the 
Latin  poet  Cosmieo  from  the  in- 
quisition,    i.     47. FrauceacD, 

marquis  of  Mantua,  commands 
the  allied  array  of  Italy  agunst 
Charles  Vlll.,  i.  134  ;  opposes 
hispDBsageoftheTaro,i.l36i  high 
commendations  of  him,  i,  13B  ;  ap- 
pointed eaptun-general  of  the 
church,  i.  221  ;  taken  prisoner  by 
tlie  Venetians,  i,    239. Fede- 

.  riga,mnrquisof Mantua,appointed 
by  Leo  X.  captain-general  of  the 

church,  ii.  363. rederigo,  lord 

of  Boziolo,  i.  Sfi3 ;  joins  the 
French  in  the  defence  of  Milan 
ii.  360,-^Ridolfo,  a  commander 
at  the  battle  of  the  Taro,i.  134  ; 
killed,  i.  137. 

Gotitio  Giovamii,  called  "Janul 
CoryciuB,"  a  patron  of  learning  at 
Rome,  ii.  I U2. 

Granacci  Francesco,  employed  in 
the  prepuing  the  splendid  exhibi- 


it  Flot 


i.  379. 


Graaso  Lnca,  a  Neapolilaa  acadenii- 
iraviua  Pietro,  a  Latin  poet,  i.  4S. 
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Criraaui,   cBrdtoa],   his  litirary   ■) 

Rome,  ii.  2BB. 
CrudiuB  Nicolas  ofRghan.  ft  Ne»- 

poiitui  Bcadpmiciiin,  i.  A2 
Guicciardiiu     Pietro,     euvoy    from 

Florence  to  congratulWe  Leo  X,  i. 
— Franceseo,  favoured  and 


employed  hy  Leo  X,,  iL  237  ; 

"  ■  ry  of  Italy,  ii.  29?  ;   nm 

French    Keneral    L'Ecua 


the 

pruooer  M  H^gic,     .  .     ^ 

pointed  by  Leo  X.   commiasary- 

^cnerai  or  the  papal  army,  ii.  363. 
Guidacerio    Agacio,    iledieatea    liis 

Hebrew  gmnmw  to  LeoX.,  i.  360, 
Gurck,  cardinal    of,   Matteo   Lasgi, 

iniperinl  amhadsador  to  Leo  X,  i. 

324  ;  his  ambition  and  avarice,  L 

.181. 
Gyraldi   Ijlio  Gregorio,  acmnnt  of 

his  life  and  writinKB,  ii,  S06. 
Gyraldi  Giovambatlieta  Cvntho,   iL 

307. 

Henkb,  severe  denuDciations  o!  the 
Roman  ehurch  pointed  out,  in  the 
poem  "  I)e  CalunitatJbUB  Tempo- 
rum,"  by  Baptiata  Mantnano,  i. 
H6  (n)  ;  refutation  of  his  charge 
of  having  overrated  the  merits  of 
Aids,  i.  4i9  (»  )  ;  note  of,  which 
cunflrma  the  idea  that  the  pope 

noto  of,  on  the  policy  of  Maximi- 
lian, i.  461  (n)  ;  authoritiea  to 
prove  Cee«ar  Borgta  guilty  of  the 
munler  of  bis  brother,  461  (n)  ; 
BtrieCureB  on  the  character  of  tiie 
Car.  Giulio  de'  Medici,  afterwards 
pope  Clement  VII. 


chorch,  answered,  ii.  44]  (n)  , 
the  title  of  emiwror  elect  of  the 
Romans,  customary  till  the  disao- 
lutiou  of  the  Gremian  imperii 
nitv,  ii.  4fiG  (n)  ;  thinke  Ii 
formation  not  unfavourahla 


fine  artii,ii.  473  (  ,  .  ^  ,  -  - 
of  the  I^tin  poems  of  CastigliDne, 
ii.  481  («) ;  quotea  some  verses  of 
Beroaldo,  addresaed  to  Giulio  de' 
Medici,  popeaement  VII.,  n.  486 
(n)  ;  notes  on  the  life  and  writ- 
ings of  Guicciardini,  ii.  4BB  (a) ) 
note  on  Leo  X,  causes  of  tlie 
diverdly  of  opiuiona  respeMing 
him,  ii,  507  (n),  gives  a  curioui 
Latin  epistle  from  Longotius  to 
Leo  X.,ii.  SIO. 
Henry  VIII,  king  of  England,  joins 
with  JnliUB  II.  and  Ferdinand  of 
Spain  against  Louis  XII.,  i.  251  ; 
nuilcs  with  Leo  X.  in  the  trea^ 
of  MocUin,  i.  310  ;  Eulddijies  lbs 
emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  i.  311 ; 
invades  France,  i,  318;  defeats 
the  Freticb  at  the  battle  of  the 
Spurs,  i.  3)S  ;  captures  Toumay, 
and  appoints  Wolsey  bishopof  that 
see,  i.  3ie  ;  captures  Tcitmemic 
and  gives  it  to  the  emperor  elect, 
Maiimiliui,  t.  318;  receives  ■ 
congratulatory  letter  on  bis  vic- 
tories from  Leo  X.,  i.  320  ;  returns 
to  England,  i.  322  ;  forms  a 


wit]  I    Lou 


xn.. 


368; 


agrees  to  give  his  uster  Maiy  in 
marriage  to  the  French  king,  i. 
B69  ;  enters  into  an  alliaiics  with 
Francis  I,,  ii.  3;  admonj^es  him 
not  to  disturb  the  peace  of  ChiiBt- 
endom,  iL  16;  joins  the  alliance 
ag£unst  Francis  I,,  ii.  4S  ;  forms 
the  treaty  of  London  with  Ae 
emperor  elect,  Maidmiliaii,  ani 
Leo  X.,  iL  60  i  writes  his  vindiea- 
tion  of  the  seven  saciamenls 
against  Luther, ii.  230  ;  is  honoured 
by  LeoX.  with  the  title  of  Defend- 
er of  the  Faith,  ii.  2.11  ;  sends 
Aretino  three  hundred  gold  crownB, 
iL  273. 
listorians  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  ii. 


jEuaes  tV.  iiiiu  of  Scotland,  threat' 
ena  Henry  Vllt.,  i.  318  ;  eaters 
Engluid  in  sreaC  force,  i.  319  ;  a 
defeated  aad  elain  at  the  battle  of 
Floddeo,  i.  SID. 

IngbiraiTU  Toinaeo  Fedro,  libiai^n 
oftlie  VsdcaD,ii.  3dD. 

Innocent  Till.  (GiarabattiEtB  Cibo) 
elected  pope,  i.  10  ;  appointa  Gio- 
Taoni  de^  Medio!,  afterwards  Leo 
X',acardiDal,  L  14  }  receives  him 
intfl  the  college,  L  21  ;  hia  deatli 

Jorius  PauIluB,  'see  Gioyio. 

ItKlian  pootB  in  the  time  of  Leo  X., 
ii.  108  ;  gODeral  claEBiScation  of 
them,  ii.  143. 

Julius  II.  (Giuliano  delta  Rovere'i, 
i.  25  ;  <ja\la  Home  on  the  election 
of  Alesander  VL,  i.  6B  ;  his  in- 
terview with  the  cardinal  de' 
Medici  BtSaTona,t  172  ;  elected 
pope,  i.206  ;  hia  treatywith  Cteaar 
Borgia,  i.  206  ;  attempts  to  divest 
Boi^  of  his  territories,  i.  20S  ; 
BcAzea  the  cities  of  Perugia  and 
Bologna,  i.  230 ;  joins  in  the 
leopieof  Cambray,L231 ;  excom- 
mnnicatea  the  Venetians,  i.  335  ; 
deaerta  his  allies  and  forms  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Venetians,  i.  S4'2  ; 
excommnnicates  the  dube  of  Fcr- 
ran,  i,  241 ;  is  besieged  in  Bo- 
logna, i.  24-1 ;  captures  Minn- 
A^,  i.  347  ;  r^tores  it  to  Giovan- 
FrancescD  Pico,  i  24S  ;  loses  tlie 
aty  of  Bologna,  i.  248  ;  his  statue 
by  Mithel-Agnolo  destroyed,  i, 
348  ;  unites    with    Ferdinand  of 

'  Spwn  and  Heniy  VIII.  in  ihe  Uhj 
leagve,  i.  2S1 ;  determines  to 
restore  the  Medici  to  Florence,  i. 
252  ;  opens  the  council  af  the 
lilorau,  i.  367;  deceives  Louia 
XII.,  i  369  ;  reoovera  Bologna,  i 
274 ;  his  treacheroua  conduct  to 
the  duke  of  Ferrani,  i.  376  ; 
threateus  to  have  the  poet  Ariosto 


Ihrowi 
I    death,  i.  389  ;  his  eharastc 


i.  277  ;  hii 


conduct  considered,  i.  2S9  ;  library 
formed  by  him,  i.  393  ;  letter 
to  him  from  Retro  Bembn,  i. 
479  (n);  his  etiaaar^emeol  of  the 
arts,ii.  316  ;  undertakes  to  rebuild 
the. church  of  S.  Pietro,ii.  319; 
by  Michel-Agndo, 


*scar  Giovanni,  employed  by  Leo 
X.  in  the  promotion  of  Greek 
hteraturo,  i.  340  \.  appointed  ta 
superintend  the  Greek  press  at 
Rome,  i.  346. 

3terau,  council  of,  opened  by 
Julius  II.,  I  367  :  its  sittings 
renewed  by  Loo   X.  i.   334  ;    its 


Latin 


on.il.  e 


Dctry,   i 


progTeaaive  im- 
provement, II.  lis ;  urbanity  of 
Latin  writers  in  the  time  of  Loo 
X.,  ii.  173;  particularly  cultdvo- 
tod  at  Rome,  ii.  173, Extem- 
porary Latin  poets,  ii.  177. 

Latino  Giocomo,  of  Flondeis,  a 
Neapolitan  academician,  i.  42. 

Latirentiau  library,  its  esCoblisluneat 
and  vieisaitudea,  ii.  277- 

Leo  the  Tenth  (Giovanni  de'  Medici) 
born,  i.  I  ;  destined  to  the  chorch, 
i.  7,  8  ;  receives  the  Tonsnra,  i.  B  ; 
appointed  by  Louia  XI.  abbot  of 
Foate  dulce,  i.  9  ;  appointed  abbot 
of  Passignano  by  Skxtus  IV.,  i. 
9 ;  his  numerona  chnrcb  prefer- 
ments, i.  ID  ;  rusedto  the  rank  of 
cardinal,  i.  11 ;  bis  education 


16;  a 


e  defect 


1  his 


character,  i.  17 ;  rqiaira  to  tll« 
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soMiemy  of  I'isi,  i,  IS;  recwTee 

faTOurs  the  famDy  of  Soderinl,  I. 

the  iD«gtii>  of  a  animsl,  i.  31  ; 

306 ;  recaU  Fiero   Soderiui,  kU       j 

quit*  Floraiwa  to  reside  at  RumE, 

armfdimim,  from  exile,  i,   306; 

i.  22  J  hi.  entry,  and  recepUoo  M 

appomts  Bfflubo  aud  Sftdoleti  pen-       ' 
tifical  seerelariea,  i.  30fi  ;  resolves 

Rome,  i.  23 ;   hU  lett«r»  to  hiB 

brollier  on  the  death  bis  falher, 

lo  establish  the  peace  of  Europe, 

i.  S07 ;   endeavour  to   dissuade 

Louis  Xn.   from  atlackiug  Mi- 

Bfi ;  visits  Florenm,  i.  85 ;  retuniB 

lan,  i.   365  ;  opposes  his  attempt 

to  Rome  on  the  death  of  Innocent 

upon  Ilaty,i.  309;  forms  the  treaty 

Vni.,   i.    GA:    retires    agun    to 

FlorsDee  on  the  elBLtian  of  Alex- 

ander VI,  i.  68  ;   expelled  the 

measures  b>  his  allies,  L  316;  hii> 

an  of  Florence  with  his  brothers. 

i.  100;  escapes  to  Bologna,  i.lDO; 
retires  to  Castello,  i.  101 ;  quits 

the  differences  between  tho  Vene- 

Italy and  travels  through  Europe, 

tians  and  the  emperor  elect,  Maxi- 

i.  170;  his  interview  with  the  car- 

m'dian, i.  324  ;  renews  the  utUnga 

dinal   Giuliann   ddia    llovere  at 

of  tbe   Lateran   council,    i.  324; 

Savono,  i.  171  ;  relums  to  Rome, 

i.  176;    his  modoraaon  and  pru- 

dence, >.  S13  ;  liis  difficulties  and 

adhered  to  the  council  of  Piaa,  I 

to  the  chief  direction  of  the  papal 

Louis  .\II.,  i.  332  ;  high  expect- 

troops,  i.  2S,1 ;  differa  in  opinion 

with  Ifae  Spanish  generals,  i.  254  ; 
Iwate  of  tlie  church  at  the  battle 
of  Ravenna,  i.  259 ;  made  a  pri- 

or  Roraau  Academy,  i-  333;    en- 

courages the  study  of  the  Greek 

language,  i.    340;    his   letter  to 

HedidloRome,i.S64;  deUvered 

Musurus,  i.  34 1 ;  founds  llie  Greek 

np  to  the  custody  of  the  cardinal 

institute  at  Rome,  i.  342  ;  addnn 

Sanseverino,  i,  26t ;  conveyed  to 

ti>  him  in  Greek  verse,  nreGxed 

by  Musums  to  his  flrst  edition  of 

Milan,  i.  SG5;  absolves  his  ene- 

mies, 1  266  ;  effeclB  bis  escape,  i. 

Plato,  i.  342;  upoints  Miisunu 

273 ;   attemptB  by  the  aid  of  the 

Spaniflh  troops  lo  regain  the  city 

dedicalJon  to  liim  by  Aldo  Manu- 

lio  of  the  worts  of  Plato,  i.  313  ; 

to  preserve  from  pillage  the  in- 
habitants of  Pralo,   i,  28!  ;  re- 

grants  to  Aldo  a  pontifical  privi- 
lege, L  345;  establishes  a  Grcrt 

rtoied  to  Florence,  i.2B4  ;  returas 

press  at  Itoine.i  346  ;  obtains  in* 

to  Rome  on  the  death  of  Julius  11., 

puliiiahes  a  more  complete  copy  of 

i.  aSfi ;  'elected  p'ipe,  i.  296 ;  as- 

the    works    of    Tacitus,    i.    3.iS: 

«ames    the    muna    of  "Leo    the 

eocourages  the  study  of  Oriennl 

Tenth,"   i.  2Sfl;   motives  of  the 

literature,  i.    358  ;    vindicated  iy 
tbe  author   from   tlie  charge  »d- 

dioice  of  the  college,  i.  297  ;  rea- 

•ons  for  his  asmming  the  name  of 

vancod  by  Mr.  Henke,  of  having 

1                299;    splendid  pi-oces^ou  to  the 

press.i.  490  (m);  directs  llie  trans- 
lation of  the  Scripturofl  by  Pagniiu 

^^^^^        I^teron,  i.  300  ;  pardons  the  con- 

^^^^H      ^iiators   at   Florence,   L    305 ; 

to  be  puUisbed  at  bla  expeuK.  1. 
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Urbino,  and  expels  him  from  bis 

HiiteniDiaiiUECnptB,i.3G0;  orders 

de-    Medici   with   the   ducby   of 

cess  of  the  Oirietiau  anna,  i.  361; 

Urbino,  ii.  66  ;  refuses  to  absolve 

receiveB  a  splendid  embassy  from 

the  exiled  duke,  ii.  fiG;  hisaversion 

Iho  king  ut  PorWga!,  i.  36-2  ;  con- 

government  in  Italy,  ii.  58;  at- 

i. 363  ;  granta  to  him  the  uewly- 

tempts  to  engage  the  Swiss  aguust 

dea'ourg  to  prevent  Iho  alliance 

counteract  the  offecta  of  the  treaty 

of  France,  Spain,  and  Aualiia,  i. 

of  Noyon,  ii.  69  ;  forms  the  treaty. 

366;    altempla   to   reconcile    the 
French  and  English  sovereigns,  i. 

of  London  with  Henry  VIII.  and 

367 ;     forma    designs    upon    the 

motives  of  Leo  X.  for  opposing  tJic 

kingdom  of  Naples,  L  380  ;  eulei-s 

XII.,  i,  381 ;  his  motives  for  such 

against  the  duke  of  Urbino,  ii.  6:; 

of  the  city  of  jAodena,  i.   334, 

couBpiracy  by  several  of  the  or- 
dinals to  destroy  him  by  poison, 

u.  TO;  bis  conduct  on  this  occa- 

tiuiB with  the  ting  of  Spain  and 

sion,  ii.    72  ;  creates  in  one  day 

the  emperor,  i.  33.1 ;  despatches 

thirty-one  cardinals,  ii.  77  ,  esta- 

Bembo  as  TiiB  legale  to  Venice,  i. 

blisheB  the  Roman  see  in   great 

336;  endeavours  to  maint^n  bis 

splendour,  ii.  Gl  ;    promotes  die 

neutraUty  in  the  contealB  respect- 

!ng  Milan,  il   *;   compelled  by 
B^and.  I.  to  take  a  decfde<l  part. 

his  statue  erected  by  the  citiiena 

of  Rome,  iL  82 ;  promulgates  in- 

ha  aeoedes  to  the  league  igeiaet 

dulgences  for  sale  in  Germany,  ii. 

France,  ii.  10 ;    relaxes   in    his 

91 ;  impoUcy  of  this  measm-e,  ii. 
93;  inclined  to   temperate  mea- 

oppoation lo  Frauds  I.,  ii.  17 ; 

forms  an  alliance  with  him,  ii.  26; 

sures  against  Luther,  iL  94  ;  ex- 

tImIs  Florence  ii.  33 ;  his  splendid 

proceouoD,  ii.  3G  ;  viidts  the  t«mb 

W    iuterfere,    ii.    %";     aummous 

of  his  father,  ii.  36 ;   arrives  at 

Lutlier  to  appear  at  Roma,  ii.  37  , 
writes  to   llie  elector  of  Saxony 

Bologna,   ii.    36:    his  intervie* 

there  with  Francis  I.,  ii.  37  ;  par- 

respecting him,  ii.   97  ;  consenw 

ticular  occurrences  on  that  occa- 

that llie  cause  of  Lntber  may  be 

sion,  il  3fl ;  abolislies  the  Pris- 

heard iu  Germany,  ii.  9lt ;  issues 

matic  SancUon.  ii.  40  ;  concludes 

a  bull,  asserdog  the  power  of  the 

the  CMWoniot  with  Francis  I.,  ii. 

supreme  pontiff,  ii.   102;    encou- 

*2 ;    retnnis  to  Florence,  ii,  43  ; 

rages    meu   of    talents,   Ii.    IDS; 

expels    Borgbese    Petrncei   from 

presents  the  poet  Tcbaldeo  with 

PIth,  iL  44 ;  Id  danger  of  b^ng 

li%'e    bundled    ducala,    ii.     110; 

confers    on    the    poet    Bernardo 

,    *5 ;   sDspected  by   Francis   I    of 
having  favoured  the  attempt   of 

AccollJ  the  duchy  of  Nepi,  ii.  1 1 1 ; 

enriches   Agosdno    Beazzsno    by 
reception  of  Ariosto  at  Rome,  ii. 

tbe  emperor  against  Milan,  ii.  51 ; 
1      forma  deHgns  for  the  aggrandize- 

L     ment  of  his  nepbew  Lorenzo,  ii. 

119  1  grants  him  a  pnpal  bull  Sot 
Uie  puLlicati..n  of  his  "Orlando 

i:"^": 
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Viiriosn,"  ii.  131  ;  ftppoiats  Sftdo- 
led  bishop  of  Carpentraa,  ii.  US; 

EreaentH  Augurelli,  in  retiiro  fur 
is  "  ChrjBO{>oei&,"  villi  lUi  empt;^ 
puna,  ii.  1  iS ;  requeala  Sonazzaro 
to  pablish  his  Latin  poem,  "  Da 
Pttrtn  Virginis,"  ii.  ISl  ;  receives 
Tid>  villi  greU  kindnem  at  Rome, 
ii.  155;  suggests  to  hjm  the  sub- 
ject of  hiB  "  Chriitiad,"  ii.  1S5  ; 
•  Mmmended  la  the  Lntin  writings 
of  Praraatoro,  ii.  IfiO ;  enoouniges 
MsTC-Antonio  Flaminio,  ii.  168; 
his  liboralily  to  Giiido  Postumo 
SilTBStri,  &  latin  poet,  ii.  175; 
Kmuses  hiouelf  widi  the  absur- 
dities of  protended  poets,  ii.  1 79  ; 
endenvoura  to  unite  tho  Chriatian 
princes  in  a  lo&guo  against  the 
Turks,  ii, 188;  publish  es  a  general 
truce  for  fire  jeB™,ii.l89;  forma 
the  plan  of  an  uttock  upon  the 
TurliB,  ii.  190 ;  prsvajls  only  on 
the  sovereignB  of  Europe  to  engage 

inadefenmve  HlUonce,  ii.  191;  his 
profusion  on  the  marriage  of  Lo- 
renzo de'  Mediei,  iL  193  ;  remon- 
■trates  with  Franoia  I,  on  his  neg- 
lect of  the  celebrated  TriTnliio,  ii. 
4S5  (o) ;  opposes  Charles  of  Spain 
in  hia  attempt  tfl  obtain  the  title 
of  king  of  the  Romans,  ii.  195  ; 
refuses  to  grant  him  the  iDvea^ture 
of  Naplea,  ii.  1 96 :  hU  motiTes,  ii. 
197;  bis  vievs  and  conduct  on 
tho  election  of  Charles  V.,  ii.  198  ; 
obtains  the  opinioa  of  Ma^iavelli 
on  the  govemioent  of  Floreuoe, 
iL  303  ;  establishes  new  regula- 
tions there,  IL  203  ;  endeaToursto 
pacify  Luther,  iL  SOS  ;  confers  on 
the  elector  IVederiek  the  conse- 
crated rose,  ii.  208  ;  publicly  con- 
demns the  doctrines  of  Luther  by 
a  papal  bull,  ii.  215  ;  theesecution 
of  luB  bull  suspended  at  Wittem- 
berg,  ii.  21ti ;  his  bull  publicly 
burnt  by  Luther,  ii.  319  ;  des- 
patrJies  Aleatidro  as  hia  legate  to 
the  emperor,  ii.  321  ;    sudaaTonre 


to  reform  the  calendar,  iL  SH) 
interposes  on  behalf  of  die  inlu- 
bitanCs  of  the  newly-coQqneml 
couutriea,  ii.  '258  ;  increases  fhs 
library  of  the  Vatican,  ii.  27B  ; 
encDoragea  the  research  of  antiqui- 
ties, iL  310  ;  places  in  the  Vaticui 
the  group  of  the  Loocoon,  ii. 
391  ;  his  lambice  on  the  statue  ol 
Lucrecia,  ii.  Ill  I  ;  said  Ia  have  or. 
dered  a  msinillcent  funeral  for 
Bramanle,  the  great  architeel, 
wltieh  he  attended  with  his  whole 
court,  ii.  491 ,  («} ;  employs  Michel- 
Agnolo  to  rebuild  the  church  of  S. 
Lorenzo,  at  Florence,  ii.  .131  ;  en- 
gages Hatbello  to  proceed  in  pwit- 
ing  the  frescoes  of  the  Vatican,  ii. 
332 ;  his  portnut  by  RaSoello,  iL 
336  ;  oecount  of  hia  portiwC  by 
Andrea  del  Sarto  copied  from 
Baffaello,  formei^y  in  possessioa  ol 
the  author,  now  in  the  collection  at 
Hoikham,  ii.  497  (ft)  ;  emploji 
RatFaello  to  make  a  gurrey  and 
delineation  of  Rome,  ii.  341  ;  en- 
gagea  various  artists  in  hia  servite, 
li.  346  ;  great  works  completed  by 
him  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  ii. 
343  ;  seizes  upon  several  of  the 
smaller  states  of  Italy,ii.  355  -,  be- 
trays and  puis  to  death  Ginn- 
Paoto  Baghoni,  ii.  356  ;  attempt! 
to  possess  himaelf  of  the  dachy  of 
Forrara,  ii.  357,  aocuaed  of  having 
conspired  against  the  life  of  the 
duke,  ii.  358  ;  meditates  the  ei- 
polsion  of  the  French  and  Span- 
iards from  Italy,  u.  358  ;  en^gn 
Swiss  mercenaries  in  his  servico, 
ii.  358  }  forms  a  treaty  widi 
Clnrles  V.  for  restoring  the  family 
of  Sforza  lo  Milan,  iL  359  ;  com- 
mences hostilities  against  lb< 
French,  it  362  ;  captures  Mibu, 
ii.  367  ;  his  sudden  indiapositiou 
and  death,  iL  379  ;  reasonsforiw 


bis  death  to  Henry  YIII^  ii.  505 

(n.)  his  monument  ii.  373  ;  diver- 
dtj'  of  opinionB  respecting  his 
character,  ii.  374  ;  caiues  of  such 
diversity,  ii.  375  ;  inquiry  into  bis 
re^  character,  ii.  376 ;  lua  pereoa 
and  manners,  ii.  377  ;  bis  iotel- 
lectuid  endowments,  ii.  37B  ;  his 
political  conduct  considered  ii. 
37B  ;  his  eeeleaifisUcol  charaoier, 
ii.  3BD  ;  his  supposed  neglect  of 
sacred  litsratni       "        '     '' 


with  Era; 


ii.  38G  I 


charged  with  profligacy  and 
ligion,  ii.  388^  aspersions  on  his 
moml  character,  ii.  389;  his  re- 
laxations sjid  amusemonta,  ii.  390; 
his  knowledge  of  tnuaic,  ii.  390 ;  his 
predilectJoD  for  bufToona,  ii.  391 ; 
his  abstinenoe,  ii.  392;  devoted  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  ii.  393 ; 
his  encouragement  of  letters  and 
of  arts,  ii.  394 ;  how  far  he  was 
rivalled  in  this  respect  by  the 
other  sovereigns  of  his  time, ii.  396. 
Bonica  Nieolo,  irt  Totaeo. 

ilerature,  slate  of  in  Rome  in  U92, 
L  31 ;  at  the  commeQcemeut  of  the 
pontiUcate  of  Loo  X.,  i.  374 ;  efTecta 
of  its  revival  an  the  established 
religion,  ii.  B7  ;  coDsoquences  of 
ttaa  Reformation  upon  it,  ii.  237. 

/nidon,  treaty  of,  ii.  60, 
niis  duke  of  (Cleans,  afterwards 
Louis  XII.,  defeats  the  Neapoli- 
tans at  Rapella,  i.  90  ;  asserts  his 
claims  to  the  duchy  of  Milan,  i. 


■  132; 


>  the  c 


France  on  the  death  o!  Charles 
Vin.,  i.  160  ;  divorces  his  wife, 
and  marries  tiie  dowager  cgneen 
of  Charles  VIIL,  L  Ifil  ;  resolves 
n  the  conquest  of  Milan,  i.  1 60  ; 
forma  an  alliance  witb  the  pope 
and  Venetiana,  L  1 
himself  of  the    stales   of   Mi 

~2;  conspires  with  Ferdinand 
of  Spain  to  betray  the  king  of 
Naples,  and   partition  his  domi- 
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Louis  Xn.  attacks  the  Nea^tu) 
territory,  i.  182;  quarrels  with  the 
king  of  SpsJn  respecting  the  par- 
tition of  Naples,  i.  196  i  attacks 
successfidly  the  Spanish  troopa,  i. 
199;  his  army  defeated  on  the  Ga- 
rigliano,  i.  311  ;  his  final  expul- 
Hon  from  Naples,  i.  218;  cauaes 
of  his  aoimoaity  against  the  Vene- 
tians, L  329  joins  the  league  of 
Cambray,  i.  231  ;  defeats  the  Ve- 
neUans  at  Ghiaradadda,  i.  23.>  ; 
alormg  the  citadel  of  Peachieta,  i. 
337  ;  opposes  tha  authority  of  Ju- 
"    ■  """     ■   desirous  of  re- 


Veoetians  the  treaty  of  Blois,  i. 
308  ;  attacks  the  Milanese,  i.  312  ; 
defeated  by  the  Swiss  at  Novara, 
i.  314 ;  aguD  expelled  from  Italy, 
i.  317 ;  bis  humiliation  and  abao 
lution  by  Leo  X.,  i.  332 ;  endea- 
»  gain  0'"""  "  ■"■"  ' 

the  Houses  of  Spain  and  Auatria, 
i.  365  ;  is  comiteracled  by  Leo  X., 
i,  366  ;  reconciles  his  ditTercnces 
with  Henry  VIII.,  and  forms  an 
alliance  with  him,  i.  368  ;  rejecLa 
the  alliance  of  Spain  and  Aualria, 
i.STl;  marries  the  princesB  Mary, 
sister  of  Henry  VIII,  i.  372  ;  forms 
a  secret  alliance  with  Leo  X.,  i, 
362  ;  dies,  i.  388  ;   his  character. 

Louts  of  Bourbon,  appointed  a  car- 
dinal by  Leo  X.,  ii,  79. 

Lulher  Martin,  prepares  the  way  for 
the  Keformaliou,  ii.  84  ;  opposes 
the  sole  of  indulgencea,  ii.  92 ;  pub- 
lishes his  propnsitiona,  ii.  93;  re- 
plies to  Silveatro  Prierio,  ii.  94  ; 
summoned  by  Leo  X.  to  appear 
at  Rome,  ii.  96  :  complains  of  the 


Imra,  U.  9i 


prooeedinn  tguntt  him,  ii.  97  ; 
obloinii  a  Deuing  ot  his  caoie  in 
(iermkny,  ii.  97;  fep»ir»  lo  Kan- 
'  a,  ii.  9H  i  hia  iDlerriow  with  the 
'  if  Guu,  ii-  93;  requirea 
a>  delitiente,  il  100;  appnlc 
ta  Leo  X.  ii.  100  ;  bit  doctriiiH 
opposed  by  I  '  '  ,  '  . 

appeals  froin  Leo  X.  lo  ■  general 
council,  iL  IDS;  combinea  hia 
oiuae  with  that  of  the  promoten  of 
lilenture,  ii.  104  ;  hta  conduct  to- 
wudi  Ei-asmuB,  iL  104  ;  offers  to 
submit  his  opinions  to  the  teat  of 
re«aoa  sod  (cripture,  ii.  105;  hia 
confereDcea  with  Millitz,  ii.  209; 
MLeoX., 
IT  of  hia  let- 
ter, ii.  211  ;  hia  doctrina  publioly 
condemned  by  a  papal  bull,ii.21fi; 
bums  Iha  popo's  bull  st  WiUem- 
bergjii,  3 1 9 ;  endeavoura  to  pbtiuQ 
the  favour  ot  Charles  V.^  "  . 
cited  to  appear  before  the  diet  of 
the  empire,  iL  223  ;  proceeds 
Worms,  ii.  223  ;  hie  first  appear- 


>K*iiiM  the  MedJd,  iL  W;« 
history  of  Florence,  iLaSSy 
mate  of  his  political  wi  ' 
291. 

Majo  Gioniana,  of  NapU«,pi 
of  Sanazzaro,  i.  41, 

Maotegna,    Andnw,  lua  a 
on  copper,  ii.  SfiO. 

Mantua,  diet  of,  i.  2'. ,. 

Mantuano   Battista,  a  LatJD  {« 


la  prevailed  on  to  write  tc 


befor 


223  ;  his  £rst  appear 
the  emperor,  ji.  2S4 ; 
circomstances  attending  it,  ii.  239 ; 
hia  second  appeanuce,  ii.  225;  n 
fuses  to  retract  hia  writings,  i 
226 ;  ohservBlionB  on  hie  conducl,  1 
ii.  227;  quits  Worma  to  return  I 
Witlembet^,  ii.  230  ;  ia  BtAxei  o 
by  order  of  the  elector  of  Saxon; , 
and  conveyed  to  the  castle  of  Wart- 
burg,  u.  331;  his  doctrinea  at 
tacked  by  Henry  VUI.,  ii.  231 
hia  conduct  and  character  oonai 
dered,  ii.  231;  hia  bold  asBertio 
of  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
ii.  235  ;  hia  infleuble  wJhereDce 
to  hTB  own  opinions,  ii 

M*cBUVBLLi  Ntccolo,  ambasBsdor 
from  tho  Floreutinea  to  Louis  ] 
XIL,  177;  his  account  of  the 
means  adopted  by  Cosar  Borgia 
for  the  destruction  of  the  prinue- 
of  Italy,  i.  189;  engages  in  i 
conspiracy  against  the  Medici,  i 


and  foil] 


of,  i.  31S. 


i.  128. 
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X.  in  the  treaM  of  Mei^blin,  >. 

the  name  of  «  PopoUni,"  i.  lOU. 

310  ;    Berres  in  the  British  army 

. Giuliano  de'.expeUBd thecilv 

under  Henry  Till.,  i.  318  ;  raioa 

of  Florence    with    his    brolhrr; 

i.  99  ;  restored  to  his  native  place. 

BubmiU  bis  differenceB  with   the 

Venetians  to  Leo  X.,  L  324  ;  JoiiiB 

the  fllate,  i.  386 ;    institutes  the 

with    England   Mid  Spain  in  the 

order  of  the  Diamond,  i.  386  ;  hi" 

treaty  agunat  Frauds  I.,  ii.'47; 

/mj)rrao,or  arms,!.  287;  mediates 

eutera   Italv  at  the  head  of  hia 

between    Leo    and    Louis    Xli., 

tempt  againrt  Milan,  u.  50  ;  ioina 

at   Florence  to   reade  at  Riiam, 

»itb  LeoX.aad   Henry  VIII.  in 

i.   307  ;  his  moderation  and   nr- 

the  league  of  Loudnn,  ii.  60  ;  ac- 

banity,i.  327  ;  appointed  a  Roman 

oedes  to  the  treaty  of  Noyon,  ii. 

citizen,  i.  329  ;  i^ioidDgsat  Rome 

SU ;   eshortH  Leo  X.    to  prooerd 

on  that  occasion,  i.  330  ;  his  ami- 

ag^Bt Luther,  ii.  96 ;  dies,  ii.  389. 

able   character,  i.  379;    married 

Mazzuoli  FranceBco,  called  "  Par- 

Filiberta  of  Savoy,  aunt  of  Fran- 

migioDD," his  beautiful  etchings, 

cis  I.,  ii.  £  ;  cDufidenlia]  letter  u. 

ii.  353. 

him  from  the  cardinal  da  Bibbiena, 

M«chliii,tn»^of,i.  310. 

Medici,  the  fiunUy  a(,  expelled  from 

cavalry  as  general  of  the  church. 

Florence,   i    100  ;   their   palace 

ii.  16  ;  his  death,  ii.  44. Giulio 

plundered,  i.  100  ;  attempt  to  re- 
gun   their  natiye    place',  i.   U8  ; 
make  a  second  attempt  to  enter 

do'.Bonofthe  elder  Giuliano  de' 

iueaici,  air^rwaroB  ^..lement  v  ii ., 

Florence,  i.  15^  ;  nnsuL-eeBBlU  in 

&  third  attempt,  i.  1G3;  attempt  a 

venna,  1.  264  ;  i^sed  to  the  rank 

fourth  thne  to  eifect  <heir  return 

of  cardinal,!.  325  ;  advises  Leo  X. 

■       to    Florence,   L    1 7S ;    again   eii- 

u.  19;  taliea  the  command  in  Iho 

B      dearoDT  to  effect  their  reEtoraUon, 

■     1379;  restored  to  Florence,!.  384; 

war  of  Urbino,  ii.  67  ;  directs  the 

■  -  methods  adopted  by  them  to  secure 

aflurs  of  Tuacany  under  Leo  X., 

ii.  205  i  legate  to  the  allied  army 

before  Milan,  ii.  365  ;  captures  th'e 

H     Bt  Rome,  for  their  aggrandizement, 
■    \.  379. Aiessandro  de',  after- 

city  of  Milan,  ii.  367  ;   original 

of  Leo   X.  to   Henry  VIII.,  aud 

W     wards  called   duke  of    Florence, 

V      ii.  SDl  ;  created  duke  of  Citia  di 

Penna,  ii.  359. Alfonsina  de', 

his  tiUe  of  defender  of  the  faith. 

her  cautions  adnce   to   her   bod 

ii,  .^05.  (n.) Ippolilfl  de',  after- 

Lorenzo, i.   378. Clarice   de'. 

wards   csrdiual,   a   favourite   of 

daughter  of  Fiero,niarrieB  Fhilippo 

Leo  X.,  ii.  201. Lorenw.  de', 

Strozid,  i.  312. GioYaoni   dc', 

Leo  X,,  deatines  his  son  Giovanni 

tun  of  the  icHufe  lun,  his  early  mi- 

to  the  church,  i.  8 ;  his  aocouni  uf 

litary  Berricea,  ii.  43B  (n.)  ;  his  in- 

i.  B  ;  his  efforts  to  obuun  for  hia 

1      son  of  Pier-Franceeco,  encourages 

son  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  i.  10  ; 

■     Charles  VIII.  lo  enter  Italy,  i.  »4  ; 

bis  account  of  the  elevation  of  his 

I^.„_.^.. 

SOD  to  Ih  111  dignity,  i.   13;   en- 

t 

_^| 

■jeavoun  lo  shorten  hia  i 
>>adan,i.  19  ;  hiaftdvice' 
nil  hi*  tint  viait  to  Rome,  i.  23  ; 

Ills  death,  i.  64. Lorenzo  da', 

son  of  Pier-Fnmceiioo,  enoourages 
ChMltHVIII  toenterItjdy,i.81 


a  Flor 


"  PopoUni, 

Lorenzo   de',   bod    of  Piero, 

kfWwftrda  Duke  of  Urbino,  i.  213  ; 
usuioea  the  goVGrnment  of  Flo- 

FlorentiaeB  with  tournktnettls, 
i.  ST?  ;  eau^oua  tulviee  to  hio 
from  hiamotlier,  i.  37B  ;  hiaambi 
tiouB  character,  i.  379  ;  cnmnuuidB 
the  Floreotiiie  troojig  agunat 
Fruicig  I.,  ii,  16  ;  hesitates  to 
proceed  againM  the  enemy,  ii.  33  ; 
attacka  the  duchy  of  Urbino, 
ii.  54  ;  aasmneB  the  dtJe  of  Duke 
of  Urbino,  ii.  56  ;  condncte  the 
war  of  Urhinii,  ii.  GS  ;  ia  danger- 
ously wounded  before  the  fortress 
of  Mondalfa,  ii.  b'6  ;  marrieB  Made- 
laine   de   la   Tour,    iL    193  ;    his 

death,  ii.    QDD. Madalena  de', 

daughter  of  Lorenzo,  married  to 
Francesco  Cibo,  eon  of  Innocent 

VIIL,i,  10.. Piero  de',  brother 

of  Leo  X.,  visits  Rome,  i.  10; 
acoompaiiiea  his  hrolhrr  from 
Fiesoleto  Florence  after  reeeiring 

the  insigna  of  cardinal,  i.  ^3, 

Piero  de",  forma  an  alhance  with 
Ferdinand  king  of  Naplea,  i.  73  ; 
declines  the  proposed  alliance  with 
Charles  VliL,  i.  BO ;  hi»  agents 
driven  from  Lyoon,  i.  93  ;  sur- 
renders to  Charles  VIII,  the  fort- 
reascH  of  Tuscany,  i.  96;  his  letter 
to  the  magistrates  of  Florence, 
i.  96  ;  incurs  the  displeasure  of 
the  Florentines,  i.  98 ;  is  opposed 
on  attempting  to  enter  the  palace, 
and  expelled  the  city,  i.  99 ;  re- 
tires to  Venice,  i.  103  ;  loses 
the  opportunity  of  being  re- 
stored by  Cliarles  VITI.,  i,  104  ; 
original  sonnet  of,   i.   163;  pe- 


rishes  in    the  river   I 

i.  -Jll. 
Melancthon  Filippo,  Luther 

tion  for  him,  u.  98  ;  altitched  ti 

the  cause  of  Luther,  ii.  1 

■    part    in    the    disputations    ■ 

Leipsic,  ii.  310  i  soflens  the  a^. 

rity  of  Luther's  doctrines,  ii.  3SlL 
Menaldo,  oommanderof  Ostja,  lodU 

triumph  to    Rome  by   Gonsalvir 

i.  151. 
Michele  Antonio,  a  NcapoUtan  ac 

mician,  L  4S. 
Miohelozzi  BenuMlo,  one  of  the  ii 

BtructoTS  of  Leo  X.,  i. 
Military  discipline,  improTementsin, 

Miltilz  Charles,  sent  by  Leo  X.  as 

his  legate  to  pacify  Luther,  ii.  20S ; 

his   conferences  with   Luther,  iL 

209  :  renews  hiB  efforts  to  appease 

him.aaU. 
Minuzisno    Alessandro,    of   Milan, 

piralB^tbe  f  '-  '    " 

works  of  Tod 
Mirandota,  captured  by  Jnlins  £ 

i.  246. 
Molza  Francesco  Maria,  accoimt  ol 

bis  life  and  writings,  u 
Monpensier    Gilbert    de    Bngrban, 

duke  de,  viceroy  of  Charles  Vlil. 

in  Naples,  i.  127  ;  compelled  to 

retire  to  Atella,i.  141  ; 

himself    to   the    Spanish    trtKHNhS 

i.  141;  Mb  death,!.  141,  "" 

Monlallo    Lodovico,    »    NeSipoUftl 

academician,  i.  42. 
Moncefeltri  Guidubalda  di,  dake  tfM 

UrbiDO,  his    eulogy   by    Bembo, 

i.  47  ;  by  Castiglione,  i.  49. 
Moral  Philosophy,  study  of,  ii,  261. 
Morons    Giroiamo,    advises    Maxi- 

mlhan  Sforza  to  resign  his  di 

nions,  ii.   26  ;    negotiates  for  • 

attack  on  the  French,  ii.  5S. 
Mozzarello  Giovanni,  called  ■■  Unti* 

Arelina,"  a  Latin  poet,  ii 


Km, 
ED. 


lusuruB  Mar 
Leo  X., 


L  177. 


341  ; 


^HH^H^^                umn.                                                B 

Greelt  TCTse*  prefisea  to  the  first 

edition  of  Plato,   i.  342,  el  421  ; 

Leo  X.,  ii.  70  ;  execut«d,  iL  75. 

Novara,  battle  of,  i.  313. 

L  342  i  dies,  i.  343. 

Novara    Giovanni   di,   or  JohaimtB 

JTiPLEB,  state  of  literature  tJiera  in 

of  the  calendar,  ii.  2H. 

14S2,  L  31  ;   disputed   clMms   of 

Novels,   writers    of,   in  the  time  of 

the  familieB  of  Aragon  and  Anjou 

LeoX.,ii.  369. 

Noyon,  treaty  of,  u.  60. 

treaty  between  the  kings  of  France 

and  Spain  for  ita  partition, i.  JBl  ; 

dinal  by  Leo  X.,  iL  78. 

narchs  respecting  ita   diviaon,  i. 

OBLinniKt  PcEBO,  conspires  aRainst 

the  Medici,  i.  2S9;  pardoned  by 

SpanSftrda,  i.  203. 

Leo  X.,  i.  305. 

N»rdi   Jacopo,  his  history  of  Flo- 

Orsini  Carlo,  defeats  the  troops  of 

rence,  ii.  295. 

Alexander  VI.,  i.  150.;— Clarice, 

N.niral  hiBtory.  study  of,  ii.  259. 

mother  of  Leo  X,,  her  dream,  i. 

2. Franciotto,  nominated  a  car- 

251. 

dinal  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  80. Nicolo, 

Navagero  Andrea,  his  Ufo  and  writ- 

count  of  Pitigliauo,  general  of  the 

inga,  it  1B3  ;  exiiorts  ]>o  X.  to 

Venetians,  L  334  J  his  opinion  o.i 

attack  the  Turks,  ii  464  (n). 

their  mode   of  defence,    i.   234  ; 

Navarro   Pietro.  his  advice  at  the 

defeated  by  Louia  XIL  at  the  bat- 

battle of  Ravenna,  i.  260  }  made 

tle  of  Ghiaradadda,  i.  236;    his 

priBoner  by  the  French,  i.  261  ; 

deatli,   L   342.— Paolo,  put    to 
death  by  Cesar  Borgia  at  Sinigag- 
lia,  i.  1 93. Rinaldo,  archbishop 

released  by  Francis  I.  and  com- 

mauds  the  Basque  infantry  in  his 

service,  ii.  16. 

of  Florence,  his  embassy  to  Rome, 

Nelli  Pietro,  called  "  Andrea  da  Ber- 

i.   20. Virginio    engi^ses    to 

aaaist  the  Medici  in  recovering  the 

gamo,"  ii.  1 30. 

Nemoure,  duke  of,  attacks  the  Spa- 

dty of  Florence,  i.  148  ;  his  un- 

niards in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 

successful  attempt,  i.  149. 

i-    199;    hia    defeat    and    death, 
i.  201. 
NerK  Filippo  de',  ii.  293 ;  his  eom- 

Ostia  captured  by  Gonsalvo  d'Agui- 

lar.  i.  151. 
Ottley  Wra.  Young,  his  History  of 

Engraving ;   value  and  beauty  of 

Florence,ii.  394. Bemardoand 

the  work,  ii.  503  (n.) 

Neri  de\  publishers  of  the  first 
editioQ  of  Homer,  ii.  393. 

Padda  recovered  by  Che  Venetians, 

Heator  Dionjaius,  his   vocabulary. 

i.  G4. 

by  the  emperor  Maximilian,  i.  340. 

Nieholas  in.  enlarged  the  palace  of 

the  Vatican,  ii.  31-2. 

Nicholas  v.,  his  extensive  project  for 

tiie  Bible,  i.  3G0. 

1           Imprtiving  the  palace  of  the  Vati- 

Palisse  Le  Sienr  de,  a  French  com- 

1        can,  ii.  312. 

mander,  aurpiaes    Prospero    I'a- 

1     Niello,  Stampe  di,  ii.  GSD. 

lonna,  and    lakes  him    prisoner 

1      Wifo  Agoatino,  an  eminent  teacher 

ii.  18. 

I ■'■ 

Pallai  Diagio,  called  «  Blo^us  Pal- 

J 

Ir41ii»,  »  IdAin  poet,  ii,  162  ;  pub- 

ligho*  the  "  Curjmautt,"  ii.  IBa. 

Pkllavicini  Giovan  B&tcista,  raised 

lo  tlie  dignity  of  eardinal  bj  l*o 


-ChriE 


eath  by  I.auCrec, 


MilaneBe,  put 

ii.  367. 
Pundolfini  Nicola  created  a  cardinal 

by  Leo  X.,  ii.  78. 
Paolo  Fra,  his   animftdrGrBionB   on 

LBoX.,ii.  381. 
Papal  goremmeiit,  nature  of,  i.  3 ; 

its  advantagBB,   '    "      ' 


[Diddle  t 


li.  81. 


Farda  Giovanni,  a  Neapolitan 
demician,  i.  42. 

mio  Lorenzo,  Onntadt  at  ihf 


.Vati 


j.371. 


Pamugii      ,    . . 

PaBserini  Silvio,  Doininated  a  cardi- 
nal by  Leo  X.,  ii.  79. 

Pazzi  Coono  de'  archbiebop  of  Flo- 
rence, conspirea  agunat  the  Me- 


I  oF  ttie  Ro- 


Pellegrino  da  Modena,  pabits  in  I 
Vatican,  ii.  338. 

Penni  Giov.  Franoeaco,  called  '■ 
Fsttcra,"  a  pupil  of  Raffaello, 
338. 

Petrarca,  his  reproacn 
niaii  court,  ii  84. 

Petrocci   Borgheee,    expelled   from 

Siena  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  44. ^Raf- 

faello  obtains  the  chief  autbority 
in  Siena,  ii.  41 ;  appointed  a  cardi- 
nal by  Lao  X.,  ii  79. Alfonso, 

aeardina],  CDnB[riTest«  destroy  Leo 
X.  by  poison,  ii.  69  ;  is  seized  on 
by  Leo  X,,  ii.  7 1  ;  degraded  from 
hia  ranli,  ii.  75  ;  strangled  in  pri- 
son, ij.  75. 

Piccolomini  Franceaco,  ta  Pius  III. 

Pico  Giovanni,  of  Mirandola,    tiia 
I    with   Aldo    Manuiio, 


i.  60.- 


ncle  Gio' 


-Galeo 


n- Franceaco,  i 


251 


Mirandola,  ambassador  o 
11.,  i.  345  ;  restored  t< 
■^"W  by  Juhua  II.,  i. 


Gio  van -Francesco,  icaoant  of  KEl 
life  and  writings,  ii.  2S1 ;  his  on- 

liappy  death,  ii.  251. Lodovico, 

count  of  Miraodola,  killed,  i.  24l. 

Pio  Alberto,  lord  ofCatpi,  i  69. 

Pipjri  Giulio  called  "GiuhoRonuuiD,* 
a  diaciple  of  Kafl^Ilo,  assislahim 
iu  painting  the  Vatican,  ii.  S37. 

Pisa,  asserts  its  libertieB,  i.  101 ;  the 
iiiiiahitants  entreat  Ihe  protectian 
of  Charles  VIII.,  i.  131;  prepare 
for  their  defence,  L  146  ;  exertiooa 
for  that  purpose,  L  IS5  ;  reipulee 
the  Floreotmes,  i  176  ;  surrender 
to  the  FlarculJneH,  i.  212  ;  cooncil 
of,  i.  250 ;  transfer  their  waooll 
to  Milan,  i.  250. 

Pisani  Franceaoo,  appointed  a  card.- 
nal  by  Leo  X,,  it  80. 

Pius  III.,  Francesco  Piocolomini,  L 
35  ;  his  election  and  short  pond* 
ficate,  i.  204. 

Platonic  pbiloaophy,  its  eilecta  on  Hie 
established  retigion,ii.B8;  iia  study 
restrained  by  (he  chuivli,  ii.  89. 

Pliny  tiie  elder,  hia  works  com- 
mented  on  and  published,  it  260. 

Puderico  Frsnccsco,  a  Neapolitan 
academician,  i.  4Q. 

PoUtiano  Angelo,  an  early  in 
of  Leo  X.,  1.16;  hia  letter  to  luuu- 
ceot  VIII.,  i.  IE;  original  letter 
trora  hioi  tu  Lorenzo  de'  Medici, 
t  426  i  his  Latin  writings  com- 
pared with  those  of  Pontano,  i.  3B  ; 
inventory  of  hia  library  at  his 
death,  i.  464  (n). 

Pollaj  nolo  Antonio,  an  early  engraver 
on  copper,  i,  350- 


'onlano  Giovanni,  called  "Jovia- 
nus  Pontanua,"  t  31  ;  hU  varioiig 
works,  i.  32 1  his  Latin  poetry 
compared  with  that  of  Pohtiano, 
i.  33  ;  appointed  aecretary  to  Al- 
fonso II.,  i.  87  ;  hisoration  before 
Charles  VII!.,  L  126  ;hiBtrearisi', 
"  De  Prinispe"      263  ;  his  work, 


■  Ue  ObedtendA,"  and  other  moral 

writingB,  ii.  263. 
Pontremoli,  maraaere  of  the  inhsbi- 

tantB  of,  by  Charles  VIII.,  i.  133. 
Ponzerto  Ferdinajido,  crcBled  *,  osr- 

dinal  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  80. 
PopeH,  origin  of  Uieir  temporal  au. 

Ibority,  i.  * ;  mode   of    elecCiuK, 

i.  296. 


FurtioCainiIlo,bia  oration  in  praise  of 
Emaouel,  king  of  Portngal,  i.  32. 

Prato  sacked  by  Ifae  Spaniards,  L  281. 

Pric  Aymar  de,  eaqiturea  the  terri- 
tory of  Genoa,  ii.  16. 

Priano  .SiWestro,  master  of  the 
apostolic  palace,  answers  the  pro- 
poHtiouB  of  Luther,  ii.  9i. 

PuPei  Lorenzo,  endeavours  to  asrirt 
the  cause  of  the  Medici  in  Fln- 
renoe  ;  raised  by  J..eo  X.  to  the 
rank  of  cardinal,  i.  273. 

pDUIormo  Giacomo  da,  employed  as 
painter  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  31S. 


Bugrayer 


i.  351 


Rangone  Ereole,  raised  to  the  rank 
□f  cardioal  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  79. 

Rannuiuo  Ginvan-Battista,  ii,  1E2. 

HavetiDB  attacked  by  the  French 
under  Gaston  de  Fain,  i.  25U ; 
battle  of,  i.  250. 

Ravenua  Marco  da,  an  eograver,  ii. 
353. 

Reformation  of  the  church,  its  orighi, 
ii.  B4  ;  by  what  means  promoted 
by  Luther,  ii.  103;  ita  further 
progress,  ii.  207 ;  uncharitable 
spirit  of  its  first  promoters,  ii. 
335;  ilBeffectB  on  literary  studies, 
ii.  236 ;  on  the  fine  aria,  ii.  239  ; 
an  the  politieal  and  mural  state  of 
Europe,  ii.  212. 

Relics  sent  by  the  Turkish  emperor 
to  the  pope,  i,  27. 

Rhallus  Maniliua,   appointed  arch- 


bishop of  Halvasia  by  Leo  X.,  i. 

Riario  Raffaello,  cardinal  of  S. 
Georgio,  i.  35 ;  iiiviiurs  the  elec- 
tion of  Leo  X  ,  L  31*7  ;  conspires 
against  Leo  X.,  iL  72 ;  degraded 
from  his  rank,  ii.  75 ;  pardoned 
and  restored  to  favour,  ii.  76 ; 
quits  Rome  to  reude  at  Naples, 

Hied  Piotni,  called  "Petroa  Crini- 
tue,"  i.  56  ;  laments  the  approach- 
ing calamities  of  Naples,  i.  <5B 
(u.) ;  his  ode  on  the  prospect  of 
expelling  the  French  from  Naples, 
i.46I(«.) 

Ridolfi  Nicolo,  created  cardinal  by 
Leo  X.,  ii.  78. 

Riva  Andrea,  the  Venetian  commis- 
sary, hung  with  his  sun  by  Louis 
XII.,  i.  237. 


Bom. 

14.112,  i.  29;  in  1513,  L  335;  itt 
population  in  tlie  IJme  of  Leo  X., 
ii.  441)  (a.) 

Rosi  Francesco  do',  presents  to  Leo 
X.  his  translation  of  an  Arabic 
MS.,  i.  360. 

Rosmini  Cav,,  his  excellent  Life  of 
Triviilzio  ;  attempts  to  defend  him 
from  the  charge  of  betraying  Fer- 
dinand of  Naples,  i.  460  (n.)  ;  ac- 
cojpit  of  the  battle  uf  Maiignano, 
by  some  denominated  Melignano, 
or  S.  Donatu  ;  letter  of  Francis  I. 
to  bia  mother  Louisa  on  that  event, 
ii.  25,  433  (B.)  ;  extract  from  Mo- 
rooe'a  defence,  on  being  accused 
ot  treachery  to  the  duke  bis  mas- 
ter, Maximilian  Sforza,  ii.  434(n.)  ; 
error  pointed  out  by  him  ;  some 
inadvertencies  in  bis  valuable  work 
detected,  ii.  434  («.)  ;  anecdote  of 
Francesca,  widow  of  Lodovico 
Pico,  and  daughter  of  Gian  Jacopo 
Trivuhio,  L  476  («.)  ;  inadequate 
authority  for  attributing  a  victory 
to  Trirutzio  at  Bologna,  i,  tT6  (n.) 


a  bj 


RoBsi  Luigiiiinimnated  a  cardinal  by 
Lao  X.,  ii.  7B. 

Bovere  FrBDcesCD  MarU  del  la, 
BflerwudB  diike  of  Ui'bino,  i.  4.9  ; 
attavka  the  VenetiuiB,i,  49 ;  bbsseh- 
nalea  the  cardinal  of  Pavis,  i.  234  ; 
jJiaoWed  from  his  homicide  bj  tlio 
pope,  i.  235  ;  escommmiicaU  '  ' 
expelled  from  his  dominioi 
Sjbo  X.,  ii.  532  ;  publiahea 
ter  UTsignitig  tbe  coudact  of 
Leo  X,  ii.  62  ;  recorers  bis  do- 
minioDB,  il  62  ;  cb&llengeB  Loren- 
zo de'  Medici  to  Hugle  ootnbat,  ii. 
65  ;  hSB  recooTBC  to  &  etratageni, 
ii.  66  ;  withdraws  his  anny.ii.  6S; 

rerigns  his  dominiona,  ii.  68. 

Gflleotto  della,  a  cardinal,  hia  ac- 
compliahed  character  and  nndmely 

death,  i.  214. Giovanni  dtila, 

lord  of  SitiigaKlia,  i.  49. —  "* 
liano  della,  kc  Julius  II. 

"       "  d  Bernardo,  refnaea  tbe 


ofe 


ivoyi 


mFlor. 


ongra- 


tulale  Leo  X.  on  his  election.i.  303. 

. Giovanni,    Caslellano    < 

Angeto,  ii,  1 37  ;  hia  didactic  ', 

"  Le  Api,"  ii.  139  ;  hia  tragedy  of 

SiBiDiNO  Giovanni  degl'  Arienti,  1 


Sabeo  PauBlo,  Cuilodt,  or  keeper,  of 

the  Vatican  hbrary,  "    """ 
Sacchetti  Franco,  hiB  novels  entitled 

Sadoleti  Jacopo,  afterwards  cardinal, 
a  NeapoUtan  academician,  i.  42 
appointed  pontifical  aecretary  tt 
Leo  X.,  i.  306  ;  account  of  hii 
lifeand  writings. ii,  146  ihisvefsei 
on  the  laocoon  and  CurauB,  ii 
185;  biaorBtann  sgainat  the  Turka. 
ii.  1B9  ;  bis  library  1 

c — :, ^t.. l,:„    "Cento 


Nov. 


>   Masnccio, 


Syncema,"  i.  5J  ; 
i,   Vi ;    his  other  wridnge,  i-  in  ; 
his  diBBenfdonBwith  PoliUaiio,L36 ; 
his  Bonnet  on  the  abdication  of  Al- 
ibnaoll.  of  Naples,  1.458  (n.)i  ac- 
companies Federico  II.  of  Kaideii 
into    France,  i.    185;   bia  Italian 
writings  compared  with  thoBe  of 
Bembo,  ii.  109  ;  his  Latin  writiiws, 
ii.  150  ;  hia  poem  "De  parta  Ya-    \ 
ginui,"  ii.  ISO. 
Sangro  Giovanni  di,  a  Neapolitan  ac 
demican,  i.  '39. 

isnaeverino  Cardinal,  commanda  ii 
the  battle  of  Ravenna, 
Btored  to  his  rank  by  Leo  X. 

laneovino,  tft  Contueci. 

jan?io  Baffaello,  d'Urbini 
studiea,  ii.  322  ;  improi 
from  the  cartoons  of  Lionardo  da 
Vinci  and  Michel-Agnulo  at  Flo- 
rence, iL  323  ;  commences  his  punl- 
ings  in,  the  Vatican,  ii  326 ;  Ua 
representation  of  Theology,  ii.  325 ; 
Philosophy,  ii,  327;  Poetry,  it 
327;  Jurisprudence,  u.  327  j 
ih'hether  he  improved  his  bIt^ 
from  tbe  worka  of  Miehel-Agnolo, 
at  Rome,  ii.  329 ;  drcmnstwiGes 
decisive  of  tbe  qnestion,  ii.  330 ; 
his  picture  of  Heliodoms,  and 
other  works,  ii.  330;  employed  by 
Leo  X,  to  proceed  in  paiDting  the 
frescoes  of  the  Vatican,  ii.  333  '"- 
picture  of  Attila,  iL  333  ;  ita 
gorical  purpose  expl^ned,  ii 

his  picture  ot  the  liberation 

Peter,  ii.  334  |  works  executed  hy^ 
him  for  Agostino  Cliisi,  iL  334: 
his  Galatea,  ii.  335 ;  his  biatorr  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche,  ii.  335;  bia 
statue  of  Jonab,  ii.  336 ;  his  poi^ 
trait  of  Leo  X  ,  ii,  336  ;  his  coro- 
nation of  Charlemagne,  and  oth^ 
works,  ii.  336  ;  his  Loggie,  iL  337  : 
1  .  r,  ;  hia  picture  ot 


aUHH 
334iH 

•fsS 

id  hr^^ 


Salviati  Giovanni,  raised  to  the  rank 
if  cardinal  by  Leo  X,,  ii.  is. 

— o  Giacopo,  called  "Aelius 


iniBjiL  S43 ;  appointed 
bv  Leo  X.  prefect  o{  the  huilding 
ot  St.  Peter's,  ii.  342 ;  hia  report 
to  Leo  X.  on  the  elate  of  tin 
cieDt  buildingB  in  Rome,  ii.  . 
the  original  drftwiDgB  of  ftrehiti 
raJ  remsins  in  Rome  by  hia 
hand,  made  at  the  deeire  of  Leo  X., 
now  in  the  library  of  T.  W.  Coke, 
Esq.,  at  Holkham,  ii.  SOI  (n)     ' ' 
death,  ii.  346  ;    further  occmi 
Mb  works,  and  of  his  Bcholura,  by 
Count  Boss!,  ii.  501  («)  ;  hia  libe- 
ral disposition,  ii.  346. 
Saraceno     Giuvon- Antonio,     envoy 
^m  Sietut,  to  congretnlate  Lea 
X.  on  his  elevation,  i.  304. 

Sarta  Andrea  del,  employ 
nundng  for  Leo  X.  the  pa 
Foggio-Gkjano,  ii.  34S. 

Sauli  Bandinello  de',  cardinal  ar- 
rested aa  one  of  the  conspirators 
Bgwnst  Leo  X.,  iL  71  ;  hia  motives 
aodconduot,!!  74  ;  degraded  from 
bis  rank,  ii,  75 ;  pardoned  and 
restored  by  Leo  X,,ii.75. 

Savonarola  Girolama,  his  violent  ha- 
rangues at  Florence,  i.  27  ;  his  io- 
tcpview  with  Charles  VIII.  at  Pisa, 
i.  131 ;  hia  death  and  character,  i. 
161. 

ScalaBartolommeo.of  Florence,  i.49. 

Selim  usurps  (he  Ottoman  throne,  ii. 
186  ;  defeats  the  Sophi  of  Persia, 
ii.  187;  conquers  Egypt,  ii.  187; 
occasions  great  alarm  in  Italy,  ii. 

laa. 

fiforza  Ascanio,  a  cardmal,  i.  S5; 
Francesco,  alliance  between  Leo  X. 
and  Charles  V.  for  reetoring  him  to 
Milan,  ii.  359  ;  obtains  the  govern- 
meat  on  the  expulsion  of  the 
Freoah,  ii.  368.— Gian-GaUaBzo, 
duke  of  Milan,  oppressed  by  his 
nnde  Lodovico,  i.  69 ;  his  interview 
with  Charles  Vin. 


his     deatll. 


-Lodov 


encourages  men  of  talents,  i.  S3  ; 
his  ambitious  views,  i.  Bit ;  jenlons 
of  the  alliauoe  between  Piero  de' 


Medici  and  the  king  of  Naples,  i. 
71  ;  resolves  to  invite  Oiarles 
VIIL  into  Italy,  i.  71  ;  forma  a 
league  with  the  pope  and  Vene- 
tians, i.  72  ;  usurps  the  goveni- 
ment  of  Milan,  i.  93 ;  forms  a  new 
alliance  with  Charlea  Vlil.,  i.  143 ; 
his  extravagant  grief  on  the  death 
ofhis  wife  Beatrice  ofEste.i.  t49; 
forms  an  alliance  with  the  Floren- 
tines, i.  159;  betrayed  by  the 
Swiss,  i.  174  ;   his  imprisonment 

and  death,  i.  175. Maximilian, 

restored   to    the    government   of 
Milan,   i.   286  ;     prepares  to  de- 
fend his  dominions  agiunst  Louis 
XIL,  i.  311  ;  his  apprehensions 
of  treachery,!,  313;  relinquishes 
to  Francis  I.  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
iL27. 
Silvestri  Guide  Postumo,  account  of 
his  life,  ii.  174  ;  his  Latin  uTitinirE, 
ii.  176. 
Sion,  cardinal  of,sdmulates  the  Swiss 
to  oppose  the  French,  ii  20, 
LX(DslV.,fai8death,  LIO. 
>cie^,  errors  incident  to  an  early 
state  of,  ii,  244. 
Soderini  Francesco,  cardinal,  favonr- 
ed  by  Leo  X.,  i.  30,^  ;  conspires 

against  the  pope,ii.  73, Pietro, 

proservea  Florence  from  the  attacks 
of  Cs&ar  Borgia,  i.  98 ;  ia  ap- 
pointed Oonfalomeretor  hfe,  i.  1 37 ; 
his  indeciuon,  i.  187  ;  is  deposed 
from  hia  office,  i  230  ;  escapes  into 
Turkey,  L  2»1  ;  ia  recalled  and 
favoured  by  LeoX.,  i.  305 
Sozzini  Barlolnmmeo,  gives  instruc- 
tions to  Leo  X,,  L  18. 
Stamps  Gaspara,  an  Italian  poetess, 

il  128. 
Staupitz  John,  general  of  the  Augus- 
tines, applied  lo  by  Leo  X,  to  pacify 
Luther,  li,  95;  prevails  upon  Luther 
to  addresa  to  the  cardinal  of  Gaela 
a  conciliatory  letter,  ii.  101. 
Strozzi  Ercole,  a  Latin  poet,  i.  44. 

Filippo,      marries      Clarice, 

daughter  of  Piero  de'  Medici,  i. 


SoAblk,  dnkeof,  muria  M>r>, 

jf   Hcan   VIll.    and   vidoo   of 
IfflU  XII.,  L  383. 

Snmmoate     Pietn),    >      Nc^iolilui 


Swiv,  betnjt  Lodatieo  Sfcrrm,L  174  ; 
arrive  is  Italj  in  ifae  aerrice  of 
Leo  X-,  1 3U  ;  defat  the  Fnncb 


Tounu;  eaptnred  bj  Henfy  \ 
i.  31B. 

TreaKMDOe,  dnke  of,  Utaeka  liw 
Miluieat  as  gencsBl  of  Loots  XII., 
L  313;  compeiled  b;  ibe  Sen  to 
enter  into  the  iraoj  of  Dijoa,  L 
the  Swiaa  >d  Pro- 


Tribulo,  I 


e.iLU. 


I    TribncD  Hodooea^  ■   I»tiii   poet. 


^2  ;    nnderake   the    defew 
lilu,  ii.  19  ;  defeated  ■!  MBli|^- 
mno  hj  Fmoeu  L,  IL  2?  ;  join 
le  pope  and  emperor  Fnueis  I., 


T«BO,h>tlle(if  the,  L136. 

Tebddeo  Antonio,  i.  4 1 ;  faia  opiniaD 
on  the  abdication  of  AUodm  II. 
of  Naples,  L  458  (a.)  ;  his  Hnmct 
on  the  conqaest  of  Naples  by 
Cbarka  Vltl.  i.  Ifili  (n.\;  Mconnl 


Tefaaldnc 


iL  i09. 


.  U7. 


TeTooemie  raied    by   the    emperor 

deet,  Haximiluui,  i.  313. 
TerraeiBa  Laura,  an  Italian  poeless 

Tetiel  John,  answers   the   propoa. 

tHnsofLDlher,  ii.  9.^. 
Theophrasnis,  his  »orks  pnbtiBhed, 

ii  26D 
Tintoretto,  the  painifr,  ierrifi«  Pie- 

tto  AiTtiDD,  ii.  '274. 
Tooteo  NIeoto  Leonico,  finK  explain! 

the    works    of    Arisotle    in    the 

original  Greek,  ii.  3*0. 
ToinonibeT.  the  but  !o\en^  of  lh( 


i.  43. 

Tri«eina  Gian-Gior^,  iDtrodnc^ 
the  Fcnj  Kubi.  or  Italian  blank 
verae,  ii.  134  ;  iua"  ItaJia  hbeata 
d»'  Goti,"  ii  136, 

TrimiJiio  Gian-Giacopo,  betiBys  flia 
kii%  of  Naplei,  L  117  ;  allov«ibe 
cardinal  de'  Me^ci  to  enc^ie,  i. 
27*  ;  enters  Italy  »  Marahal  of 
Fnoce,  against  Milan,  i.    315; 

Milan  to  Louis  XlL,i  316  ;  passes 
the  Alps  at  the  had  of  the  French, 

n-  17- Ago^tino,  raised  to  the 

rank  lA  a  ardinal  by  Leo  X.  ii. 

80. Scaramuccio,  appointed  a 

cardinal   by    Leo  X.,  ii    80. 

Tbeodoro,  a  comttUHider  in  the 
senricc  of  tiw  Veaetituis,  his 
remark  on  the  death  of  D'Aliiano, 


ViBiPeri 

painting  the  Vatian,  ii  33S. 

Valeri»a°GiaTBn-Pietra,(tfBeUiiiKi, 
ailed  "  Pierios  Valeiianns,"  i.  42 1 
attends  the  court  of  Leo  X.,  iL 
303  ;  his  treatise,  «  De  Ulem- 
tomm  Infelidtate,"  and  other 
wrilinga,  ii.  304. 

Valie  Andree  ddla,  raised  lo  the  rank 
of  rardimiJ  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  78. 

tlo,  the  biographer  of  LiK  1 


i.  3UG. 


nPalBC. 


gpeaaivB  unprove 
Bbrary  increaaed  by  Leo  X.,  5. 
277;  OmUtdi,  or  keepcra  of,  ii. 
37S  ;  its  state  uDder  Qemcnt  VII., 
ii.  280 ;   leemed  UbrariimB  of,  ii, 

2m. 

Venetians,  causes  of  the  jealousy  of 
the  Europeana  against  them,  i. 
225  ;  repel  the  atlack  of  the  em- 
peror elect,  Maximilian,  i.  229  ; 
prepare  for  their  defence  against 
the  league  of  Cambray,  i.  233  ; 
their  territoriea  dismembered,  i. 
237  ;  exertions  of  the  seuate,  t. 
239  ;  recover  the  city  of  PaduH,  i. 
240 ;  defeated  on  tJie  Po  by  the 
duke  of  Feirara,  i.  241  ;  pacify 
and  form  an  alliance  with  Julias 
II.,!  245  ;  form  with  LauU  XII. 
the  treaty  of  Blois,  i.  310  ;  submit 
their  ditTeiTnces  with  Che  emperor 
eiiwt,Maxiiiii]ian,toLeaX.^i.324 ; 
reosn-  -the  treaty  of  Blois  ~  with 
Francis  I.,  ii.  4  ;  assist  him  in  re- 
cDVeriug  the  IVlilanese,  ii.  25 ; 
despatvh  an  embassy  to  Francis  I. 
at  Milan,  ii.  30 ;  recover  the  city 
of  Bresvia,  ii.  5S, 

Veueziano  Agostino,  an  eminent  en- 
graver on  copper,  ii.  363. 

Verazxani  Giovanni,  an  eminent  na- 
vigator, ii  256. 

Vereetli  Battisla  da,  employed  by  the 
cardinal  Petrucci  to  paisoD  LeoX., 
ii.  70;  executed,  ii.  75. 

Vespucci  Amerigo,  ii.  255. 

Vicenza,  battle  of,  i.  322. 

Vick  GuUelmo  Raimondo,  appointed 
a  cardinal  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  BU. 

Vida  GIrolamu,  account  of  his  life,  ii. 
164;  his  "  Christiad,"  ii.  155;  his 
"  Poetics."  ii.  ISfl  ;  his  Ode  to  Leo 
X.,  exhorting  him  to  attack  thu 
Turks,  it  464  (b'' 

VincBDzo  da  S.  Gemignano,  paints  in 
the  Vatican,  ii.  336. 


!X.  SS9 

Vinci  Lionardo  da,  L  52 ;  his  picture 
ol  the  Last  Supper,  i.  52 ;  emula- 

nolo,  ii.  317 ;  his  Cartoons  of  ilie 
Wars   of    Pisa,  U.    317;    doubts 

pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  ii.  349. 
Vio  Tomaso  di,  nominated  a  cardinal 
by  Leo  X.,  and  called  cardinal  of 
Gaetfl,  or  "  Cajetanus,"  il  76  ;  au- 
thorised by  Leo  X.  to  call  Luther 
before   him    at   Augsburg,  ii. 


ther,  ii.  D9  ;  wi 
of  Saxony  agsji 


and  Ln- 


Viru 


,  Luther, 


Visconti  Gaspare,  i.  54. 

Vitelli  Paolo,  attempts  to  storm  the 
city  of  Pisa,  i.  147;  appointed 
general  of  the  Florentine  army  by 
die  rules  of  astrology,  i.  156  ;  cap- 
tures the  fortress  of  Vico-Pisanu, 
i.  1 62  ;  effects  a  breacli  in  the  walla 
of  Pisa,  i.  1 67 ;  brought  to  Florence 

and  decapitated,  i,  167,  Vi- 

telozso,  put  to  death  by  Ciesar 
Borgia,  at  Sinigaglia,  i.  188. 

Volta  Adiille  deUa,  wounds  Aratino 
with  a  dagger,  ii.  2  H. 

Urbino,  seized  on  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  55  ; 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  created  duke 
of,  ii.  56  ;  recovered  by  the  exiled 
duke,  ii.  62  ;  wars  respecting  it, 
ii.  63  :  ceded  to  Leo  X.,  ii.  66  ; 
united  to  the  dominions  of  the 
church,  ii.  206. 

Urceus  Codrus,  i.  55, 


Wt'rTEiliiEKa,the  university  of,  inter- 
cedes with  Leo  X.  on  behalf  ol 
Luther,  ii.  97. 

Wolsey,  Thomas,  appointed  bishop 
ofToumay,i.318;  succeeds  Chris- 
topher Banibridge  as  archbishop  nf 
York,  i.  371  ;  raised  to  the  tank  of 
It  cardinal,  iL  31. 

XiNENES  Cardinal,  his  great  Cnmplu 


d4v) 


INDEX. 


teusian  Poly^ot,  dedicated  to  Leo 
X,  i.  360. 


Zanchi  Basilio,  of  Bergamo,  a  Latin 

poetyi.  42,et  ii.  172. 
Zazzi  Rinaldo,  assists  the  cardinal 

de'  Medici  in  effecting  his  escape, 

L272. 


Zenone  Rutilio,  a  Neapolitan  aca* 
demidan,  i  41. 

Zizim,  brother  of  the  Sultan  Bajatet, 
delivered  into  the  custody  of  Inno- 
cent VIII.,  i.  26  ;  accompanies 
Charles  VIII.  on  his  expedition  to 
Naples,  i  112 ;  his  death,  i  116. 

Zoinglius  promotes  the  Reformation 
in  Switzerland,  ii  232. 


THE  END, 


lokdom:  pbintbd  bt  wiluax  clowbs  and  sons,  uuitrd,  stamfosd  stbbrt 

and  chabiko  ck088. 


CATALOGUE  OF 

BOHN'S   LIBRARIES, 

729  Volumes^  ;f  ^59  2 J.  6d. 


The  Publishers  cure  now  issuing  the  Libraries  in  a  NE  W  AND 
MORE  ATTRACTIVE  STYLE  OF  BINDING,  The  original 
bindings  endeared  to  many  book-lovers  by  association  will  still  be 
kept  in  stocky  but  henceforth,  all  orders  will  be  executed  in  the  New 
bindings  unless  the  contrary  is  expressly  stated. 


New  Volumes  of  Standard  Works  in  the  various  branches  of 
Literature  are  constantly  being  added  to  this  Series^  which  is 
already  unsurpassed  in  respect  to  the  number^  variety^  and  cheapness 
of  the  Works  contained  in  it.  The  Publishers  beg  to  announce  the 
following  Volumes  as  recently  issued  or  now  in  preparation  : — 

Cooper's  Biographical  Dictionary,  containing  Concise  Notices  of  Eminent 

Persons  of  all  ages  and  countries.     In  2  volumes.    Demy  8vo.    5^.  each. 

\Ready,    See  p.  19. 

Qoethe's  Reineke  Fox,  West-Bast ern  Divan  and  Achilleid.   \Ready,  Seep,  5. 

North's  Lives  of  the  Norths.    Edited  by  Rev.  Dr.  Jessopp.        Un  the  press. 

Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets.    Edited  by  Robina  Najner.         [/» the  press. 

Hooper's  Waterloo.  l^Retufy.   Seep.  5. 

The  Works  of  Flavins  Josephns.  Whiston's  Translation.  Revised  by 
Rev.  A.  R  Shilleto,  M.A.  Widi  Topographical  and  Geographical  Notes  by  Colonel 
Sir  CW.  Wilson,  K-CB.    5  volumes.  [.icv/.  6. 

Size's  Biography  of  Shakespeare.  \Ready.    See  p.  %. 

Pmsoal's  Thoughts.    Translated  by  C  K^an  Paul.  \^Ready.    Seep.  7. 

B))Qmson's  Ame  and  the  Fisher  Lassie.    Translated  by  W.  H.  Low. 

[R^ady.     Seep.  20. 

Raoine's^Plays.     Translated  by  R.  B.  Boswell.  l^^*^-  f-  rtady^  seep.  7. 

Hoffiotiann's  Works.    Translated  by  Lieut-Colonel  B¥ring.     Vol.  II. 

\In  the  press. 

Bohn^  Handbooks  of  Games.  New  enlarged  edition.  In  2  vols.     \Seep.  21. 

VoL  1.— TaUe  Games,  by  Majoi^General  Dra>-son,  R.  A.,  R.  F.  Green,  and  *  Berkeley.' 
II.— Card  Games,  by  Dr,  W.  Pole,  F.R.S.,  and  'Berkeley.' 

Bolin*8  Handbooks  of  Athletio  Sports.    In  4  vols.  \.^f<  /•  ^x. 

9y  Hon.  and  Rev.  E.  Lyttdtoo,  H.  W.  Wtlberforce,  Julian  Marshall,  W.  T.  Lioskill 
W.  B.  Woodptle,  E.  F.  Knight,  Martin  Cobbett,  Douglas  Adaois,  Harry  Vassall. 
C  W.  Akock,  £.  T.  Sachs,  H.  H.  Griffin,  R.  G.  Allanson-Winn,  Walter  Armstrong, 


*9mtK^  Volmtm  in  the  SELECT  LIBRARY^  seep.  24. 


BONN'S     LIBRARIES 


STANDARD   LIBRARY 

331  Vols,  at  3s.  dd.  ia~k,  ixciptitig  these  mariid  ethirwisi.     {l%t.  147.  W.) 

IDDISOH'S  Works.     Noiei  of  Buhop    I    BRINS  <B.  T.)  BaxlT  enKllab  Utora. 

H<.r^.      Khun    Uemiu..    PaHrmil.   and    %    I        turc  (10  Wiclil],     By  Bcinhanl  Ten  Blink, 
j.  by  Prof.  H.  M.  Kennedy. 


Addison': 


n.  of  MeiIaIs. 
the  mo 


Bof  1 


BRTTIBH  POETS,  r. 


tn   Engluh 


While 


'S  {Sir    Thom&a;   norki. 


H*niy   Vll.,    Heniy   VUI,,    Eliabtlh,  , 
Hear;  PriDce  of  Wild,  Hutary  of  Great 

BTitud,TiJliiuCBnf,uidAunulusCE^uir-  | 

Wilh  Cntiul  ud  BiDcnphical  Inlioditc-  I 

tioa  aod  Notei  by  J.  Dovey,  M.A.    For-  I 

.;«  aha  PkilcaphlciU  Litr.i-y. 


BURKE'S  ^Vorkl.    6  vols. 

Speeoliea  oa  the  ImpSkObment 


Bdl. 


ia,  &c.    Edil.  by 
FLETCHEB. 


BEAOMoirr    Ain> 

by  Leigh  Hunt. 

BECEHANH  <J.]  History  of  Inven- 

lions,     DiscovariH,    ud    Origins.     Wilh 
PoXtbHs  of  Beckmann  and  Jamu  Watt. 


BELL  (Ilob*rt).-J'H  B 


A,  Cin-cr', 


BQB'WELL'S  LifB  of  JobTuoni  with 
Ihi  TOUR  Id  [hi  HEBRlDEg  and 
JOHNSONIANA.  New  Edition,  with 
notes  and  Appeodicu,  by  the  R«v.  A. 
Napier,  M.A.,  TriiuL;  Collegs,  Cam- 
hHdEe,  View  of  Uolkham,  Ediioi  of  the 
CamLtidae  Edition  of  tliE  '  Theological 
Woilu  of  Barrow.'    With  Fiealiiiii«c  to 

BBEUEIt'a       (Fradarlkk]       Worka. 


-  Ufe.    By  J.  Prio 


Patliail. 


I        Lockhart,    I 

ediiioD  W>tn  notei  and  Appendices  by 
W.  S.  DouElas.    Portialt. 

SUTLER'S   (Bp.)  AiuJogy  of  Rell- 

EiiHi:  Nalursi  and  REvealeZ.  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  CourseorNalnre:  wiihTwo 
Dissertations  on  IdEniityand  Virtne,  and 


Ii  or  the  Di»coverT 
,  Poem.  Trans,  from 
ilh  Disscrialioo,  HiB- 
Life,  by  W.  J.  Mickle. 


CAHOEK'S   Lnalad, 

lotical  Skeic 


CARAFAS     (Tha)      of     HuIiIaIoiiL 

Naples  under  Spanish  Dominion.    Tians. 
by  Alfred  de  tteumom.    Portiait  ot  Mas- 


CARREL.    The   . 

in    England   for   thi 

Popeiy  under  Charles  II.  and  Ji 


Tame.  II.  ai 
jaaesll.    . 


BOSirs  LJBRARTBS. 


OABra  Danta.  Th«  Vmon  of  Hell, 
Pnimtoiy,  ud  PanJiw.  Tnuia.  by  Rev. 
H.  F.  Cmt,  M.A.    VKih  Life,  ChroncJo- 

of  Proper  Namet    Portmii. 

Mr,  Cary'i  lul  carreclions,  wkh  sddilioTiaJ 

CEI.LINI  (BenTennto),    Hamolra  of, 

S  himself.    WiihNotf^ofG.P.CarpaP!. 
ans.  by  T,  Roscoe.    Ponmil. 

CERVANTES'  Qalataa.  A  Parian] 
Romance.   Trans. byG. W.J. Cyll. 

Examplarj   Novels.      Trans,    by 

W.  K.  Kelly. 

Don    Qolxot*    de   la    Hanoha. 

Uolteu^'sTranslslion  revised.  With  Loi:k. 


sary,  by  R.  Bell.  Impnived  ediiion,  wit 
Proliminary  Essay  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Skea 

CLASSIC  TALES,  conuinine  Rassela 
Vicv  of  WakeEeld,  Gulliver's  Treveis,  Ml 
The  Senlinicntal  Journey. 

COLEBIDQE  S  (S.  T.)  Friend.  A  Serit 
of  Esuv!  gn  Morals,  Folilics,  and  Kd 

Aids  to  Re 

□f  an  Inqeirine 
Faith  and  theCi 
Ediiion,  revised. 

TabJe-Talk   and  Omnlax&a.     By 

T.  Ashe,  B.A. 

Leoturei     on     Bhakspere     and 

"c^ntahi^nE  IhJ'Wtliris'^WkM^d^wn  in 
iS,i..i  by  J.  P.^  Collier,  BDd  those  de- 

Blographla  Llteraxla ;  or,  Blo> 

grBphicsl  Skelches  of  my  Literal  LUe 
mid  Oi^iona :  with  Two  Lay  Sermons. 

Hlacellanlea,   Ssthetlc   and 

Literary ;  to  which  i>  added.  The  Theosv 
OF  Life.  Collected  and  amriEed  bv 
T.  Ashe,  B.A. 

COHMIHES.^S^M  PhiHf. 

COHDE'B  HUtory  of  tlie  Domtnlon 

of  the  Arabs  in  Spain.  Trans,  by  Mrs, 
Foster.      Fonraii    of    Abderahmen    ben 

H  COWPER'SCompleUVrorktiroenu, 

H         Correspondence,  m^  Translations    Edit 

■  wilh    HsmiHr  by   R.  Swithey.     4;  En- 

■  eravinft,    S  rali. 


1   \. 


the   Revolt 


■,•   An   Atlai  of  the    plans  of   Marl- 

-  Hiitory  of  tlie  House  of  Aoitria, 

^rom  the  Foandaiion  of  the  Monarchy  by 
thoilolph  of  Ilapsbnreh  to  the  DeUh  at 

'■"'    ---— -     liy.4rchdn.  Cone. 
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CDNNXNGHAM'S  Uvea  of  the  moat 

Kminent  British  Painters.  With  Notes 
and  16  fresh  Lives  hy  Mrs.  Heaion.  jvoi,= 

DEFOE'S  Novela  and  BUacellaneotit 

Works.      With    Prefaces  and    Notes,    in 
eluding  those  auribnled  to  Sir  W,  ScatL 
Ponrmi.    7  vols, 
DE  LOUUE'S  Conatftntlon  of  Eok- 

BepublicBn  farm  of  Government  and  the 
other  Monarchies  of  Eurape,  Edit,,  with 
Life  and  Notes,  by  J,  Macgreeor,  M.P. 

'8  History  of  Fiction,    With 
iresent  requ^'e^nti."  B?  Sf^ 


(■«>«,* 


ELZE'SSbalceapeare.— . 

EMERSON'S    Work*. 

Vol.  I.— Essays,  Lecture 


—  Lectnrea  at  Broadmead  Chanel. 

Edil.byJ.E.Ryland.    i  vols. 

-  Critical  Eaaaya  contrlbnted  to 

he  '  Eclectic    Rei-iew.'      Edit,    by  J.  E. 


—  Eaaaya :  On  Declaioii  of  Charac- 

9vtii>ioii  of  Men  of  Taste  lo  Evangelical 
Religion . 

—  Eaaaya  on  tbe  Evlla  of  Popnlai 
Ignorance,  and  a  Discourse  on  the  Prom 

—  Eaaay  on  tbe  Improvement  of 


STANDARD  LIBRARY. 


rOX  IRt.  Hon.  C.  I.)—Sh  C. 


Gui'QI.  Wenck,  Niebuhr,  Hugo,  Neand 
and  Qlhers.  j  vols,  i  Maps  and  Ponra 
QOETBE'S  WorlCB.  Tmu.  Enta  EatLi 


Vols. 


jbu^iaphy  and  Ad 

"'^1.  lU^FkoK.    Complele. 

Vol.  IV.— Novels  and  Tala :  oontamio, 
EleotivE  Affinfcles,  Sorrows  oF  Werlbei 
The  German  Emigranls,  The  Good  Wc 
nwn.andaNouvefette. 

Vol.  v.— Wilhelm  Meistec's  Apprepiici 

*  IfoLVI—ConverHlionswiihEckeraia 
and  Bocet. 
Vol.  VII.— Poems  and  Ballads  in  the  ori 

Vol.  Vlil.-Gaii  von  Beriichlnocn.  T™ 
qualo  Ta™,  Egmonl,  Iphigeni 
^fayward  Lover,  and  Fd'~-  " 

Vol.   IX.— Wilhelm   S 


w  Culprits. 


Vol.  X.  -  Tour  in  Italy.  Two  Parts. 
And  SeCDOd  Residence  in  Rome. 

VdL  XI.— Miscellaneous  Travels,  Lellers 
From  Switzerland,  Campaien  in  France, 
Siege  of  Maim,  and  Rhine  Tixir. 

Vot.  XII.— Early  and  MLscellaneous 
Letters,  inclndinc  Luten  lo  his  Mother, 
with  Bionaphy  and  Notes. 

Vol.  Xlir—CotTcspondsnc*  with  Zelter. 

Voi.XlV.-Reineke  Fax,  West- Easlem 
Divan    and    Achilleid.      Translated     in 

Corraipoudaiica  vrlth  Sehillar. 


OOLDBMITB'B  Works,    j  vi 

Vol.  l.-Life,  Vicar  orwakcfii 
and  Letieis. 

Vol.  11.- Poems,  Plays,  Bee, 
Ghost. 

Vol.  III.— The   Citi«n   of  t 

VoL  IV.— BJl^phi^rCHtic 


-  English  RevolQtlon  of 

le  Accession  of  Charles  I.  t. 
■rans,  by  W.  HaiHtt.    Porlra 


Essay  bv  J.  FmI 


HAUTF'B   Tales.    The  Caravan- The 

Sheikh  of  Alexandria— The  Inn  in  the 

I       Spessart.    Translated  by  Prof.  S.  MeodcL 

I    HA^TTHORITE'S  Tales.    3  vols. 

Vol.  I.— Twice-told  Tales,  and  the  Snaw 


en  GabI 


d  the  Houi 
and  Blith. 


dale  Romance. 
HAZLITT'SCW.}  Works.  7  vols. 

j    TBble-Tixlk, 

'    The  Uteratnre    of  the   Age    at 


Plays 


ibclh  .ind  CharacLers  of  Shaki 
English  Poets  and  English  Comic 
Speaker.    Opinions  on 


Bketcbss  and  Essars,  a 

-  Spirit  of  the  Age;  » 


World,       HEINE'S    Poems. 


.h  Life  by  E.  A.  Bow- 


—  Travel -Flotnres.    The  Tour  io  [h< 


QREENE,  MARI.OW,  and  BEN 

JONSON  (Poems  ol>.    Wflh  Notes  and 


ORIHH'S  aooHliald  Tales.  Wiihthe 
DriEinal  Notes.  Trans,  by  Mn.  A.  Hunt. 
InlmdDctian  by  Andrew  Lam,  M.A.     3 


:t.: 


hy  F.  Siorr.    With  Maps  and  Appendices. 

BOFFUAITH'B  ITorke.    The  Sentpion 

Brethren.     Vol,    1.     Trans,  by  U.iM. 

Ewing.  lyal.  I/,  in  UU /rtii. 

BOOPER'S     (Q.)     Waterloo :     The 

Downfall  of  the  Finl  Napoleon  :  a  His- 
tory of  the  Campaign  of  1B15.    By  Geonte 


BUeO^  (Viator)  Drunattc  Works. 

H  •rowi— Ruy  Bl»*-Tbe  Kinit  Di«rs<io. 
TniulMol  by  tin.  NeiKlon  CigiluMi  and 
r.  L.  Slgui. 
—  Poama,  chiEfly  L^iut.    CalkcudbT 

H.  L.  WUIumi. 
mUSQAMT :  It*  Blatory  KOd  B*to- 

klieo,  with  Memoir  ot  Kouuih.    Port™.!. 

■DTOHINBON  (Oolooal).  HBiaoln 
Ql.  By  hl>  Widow,  Witt  hei  Aulobio- 
nph)^.  and  ills  Siege  of  LMkom  Hout*. 

IRVmO'S    (WMtalDBtonJ    Complat* 


Llfg  kod  Lattna. 


ii  Nephev, 


I^nli  XIV.    Pnrlraiu.    J  vols. 

JAMESON    (Hr*.)     BbOLkaqwaira'a 


JEAIT  PAUI.— ^«  RU)44r, 


JOHBON  (Ban).  Foenu  of. — Sci 
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simileiafHiiDdi 
LA  FONTAINE'S  Fablei. 

V«s=,  «i.h  EFMy  on  Itas  F 
Elixur  Wriglil, 

LAUARTINE'S   The    QirQiidli 


mt  tuUhktd. 
ng  ll«  Je«Hsh 


■wnal  Mem 


Ista,  o 


Ryde. 


,  of  Rob' 


Roliuid,  and  Charlolle  Corday.    a  vols. 
-  Tbe   BestorHitlou   of  HoUAroh* 
a  France  (s  Sequel  to  The  Ciiondists). 
"orttnils.    *  vols. 
Tha  Freuah  Bavolutioii  of  184S. 


LAMB'S     (Cliarla*) 
Knuliih   Llrjuiuiic  Poeu  of  Ik 
Eliabeih,     Moto,  with  tlu  Ea 
the  Gunck  PUri. 

— —  TMfonrd'a   I«nara  of 

I^b.      New    Edition,    by    W.  Cf 
Uulilt.     a   vob. 

LANZI'S  HiMory  of  PalsUU 
It^y,  from  (he  Psnol  of  the  Rtmi 
lb.  Fin.  Aitj  to  (be  End  o(  a- ' 
Century.  Widi  Uemoir  of  tbt  Ant 
Poiiisiu  of  RKflacOle,  Tlliui,  ud  C 
"^»'o.  »fler  the  Artiau  themsdvs.  la 
by  1 .  Roscoe.      j  vols. 


SMOS  EKBlaodiuU 

o  Kings.    Trani.byfl. 


LESSINQ'B   DiBjiiatlc  Worki.  C 

pl«e.  By  E.  Bell  M.A.  W-m.  Ma 
\l  H.  Zinunem.     f-onndL    ,  vgb, 

—  Lookoon,  DramAtic  NMH,i 

LOCKE'S  PDUoBoptalcol  WorUi 

laMingHlmiao  UlideislBndim.i|lilhS« 
of  Worc«.e,,  M.lebr«.th.'>Opiaioi»> 
tuial  Philosophy,  Reading  lad  S* 
Wtth  Prelimiiiajy  Dibcouth  AjuItbIi* 
Noies,  by  J.A.  St.  John,   Poraiit  i» 

U(e  and  Lettara,  with  E>mou« 

hii  Common-place  Boots.  ByLi]riEi> 
LOCEHART  (J.  <i.y~Stt  Bv 
LONBDAIiE  (Lord).— ^«  Cat 
UTTHEB'B  Tabla-Talk.  Tim.ll' 
HaiUlL  With  Lift  by  A.  Clalma  - 
LuTHKB  B     Catechism.      FocDail 

Aatobloaraphy.— .K^,  jlftikili 

MAOHIAVELLI-S    HlatOTJ  Dl  I" 


MENZEL'S  History  t>t  eetiDf 
fi-om  he  Eailiesi  Period  to  the  Cw 
War.        Porllfliu.      3  vols. 

MICHELBT-B    AntotolORTapU 

LulhK       Trans,    by    W.    HaiUll.     * 


STANDARD  UBRARY. 


wf^^m^k 


B  Enjp^nafB.    a  vols. 


ill  Ihc  POEI 

,    -or  Vlllm,-. 

u  Chancter  and  Sceaery, 


HONTAOtr.    Letter!  and  Worka  of 
Lady    Mary   Wonley    MonUEu.      Lord 
Wharncliffcs  Thitd  Edilion.  ^di«d  by    , 
W.  Moy  Thnmas.    Wlih  steel  pluKS.    =    [ 

HOUTTESQCIEII'S    Spirit   of  Idwi. 

ReviKdEdItiDD,»ithD'AI?iiibeifsAnaly-    I 

sis,  Notes,  and  Memoir,    i  vols. 
NEAHDER  (Dr.  &.|    History  of  t&e 

ChrisdsDReliEimiind  Church.    Trans.hr 

J,  ToTrty.    With  Shorl  Meinoit.    lovols. 
Llfa  of  JeniB  Ohrlit,  In  Ita  His. 


luLlian.    Trans,  by  J.  E.  Ryland.    a  vols. 
Leotnrea    on    tbs    Hlstorr    of 

Christian    Dopnas.     Trans,  by  J.  E.  Ry- 

Hemorlala  of  Chiiatlan  LUb  In 

■he  Early  and  Middle  Ages ;  including 
Lieht  in  Dark  PIilcu.  Trans,  by  J.  E. 
RyUnd. 

OCKLET  IS.)    Blatorj  of  the  Bark- 

cens  and  their  Conqnests  in  Syria,  Persia, 
and    Efrpt.     Compri^ins   the   Lives  of 

Death  of  Abdalmelik.  the  ElEXnlhCalinh.    , 
Uy  Simon  Ockley,  B.D.,  Prof,  of  Arabic 
in  Univ.  of  Canxbiidie.    Portrait  of  Mo- 

PASCAL'S  Thoughta.  Translated  from 
\^<!  Te^t  of  M.  Augusle  Molinier  by 
C-.  Kesan  Paul.    )rd  edition. 


I    PHILIP    DE  OOBUHINES.    Uemotn 

of.  Conlainingthe  Historic  of  Loois  XI. 
and  Charles  Vltl.,  and  Chniles  the  Bold, 
EHike  of  GutEUsdy.  With  the  HiitoTT  at 
\  Louis  Kl.,  by  J.  de  Trqyes.  With  a  Life 
and  Notes  by  A.  R.  %oble.     Portraiti. 

i    PLUTARCH'S   IITSS.    Newly  Tnai- 


POETRT  OF  AMERICA.    SelecUoU 

iGTfi.  With  Introducloty  Review,  and 
Spectmens  of  Negro  Mdody,  by  w,  J, 
Linton.     Porlrait  of  W.  Whitman. 

RACINE'S  iJean;  Dramatic  Worka. 

Graphical  iialice.     Ily  R.  Kruce  BoEwell, 


RANKE  (L.)    Hlatorr  of  tha  Popaa, 

their  Chnich  and  State,  and  their  Conflict! 
ivith  PtolestBTitiini  in  the  tflh  and  t;tb 
Centuiies.  Trans,  by  E.  Foster.  PorliaiB 
laphael).  Inn 
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,d  Qemeni 


I.  (after 


nisttiry  of  Sorvia.    Trans,  by  Mix. 

Kerr.  To  which  is  added,  The  Slave  Pro- 
sindes  of  Tnrkey,  by  Cyprien  Robert. 

History-  of  the  Latin  and  T«n- 

tonic  Nations,  I4H-'SM-  Trans,  bi 
P.  A.  Ashwonh,  IransLator  of  Dr.  Gneisl't 
'  History  of  the  English  Constitution.' 

REITHONT  (Alfred  dB).— J«  Cora/at. 

RETKOLDS'fSlr  J.)  Llterarr  Worka. 
With  Memoir   and  Remarks   by  H.  W. 


nlCHTER  (Jean    Paul). 

a  Treatise  on  Education;  togeil 
Autobiography,  and  a  short  Me 
Flower,  Frnlt,  nndThoi 

of  Siebenkaes.  Translated  by  Al 

The  only  taniplele  English  tn 

ROSCOE'S  (W.)  Life  of  Leo  X^  wiili 

Notes,  Historical  Documents,  and  Disser. 


litb  the 


i   de'  Hedlcl,  called    '  Tbe 


... =is,  with 

lale.    With  Essay  on 


RUSSIA,     Bistory   of,    rrom 

earHesl  Period  to  the  Crimean  War. 
W.  K.  Kelly.    5  Portt»ils.    i  vols. 
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■ORILLEB'B  Works.    7  nU. 

Vol.  l.-IH.roij«fihi Thirty Ye.™'W.r. 


Sf-^Hi 


„H, «».. .... .. .  ™  ~..  '"■*  f.frShi 

l>lHaibanU  uf  FnmcT  pncKluii  the  Keiin 
OCHtlirylV.  T™i.L.lrdhyRti..A.J.». 
Wurriiui.  uid  I..  Don.  Schmiu. 

VbL  III.— Don  Culoi.  R.  D.  Boylu 
— UuT  Snun.  UaUuh  — Mud  o(  Or- 
Imu.  Anna  Smmricli— Bride  of  Mo- 
ua.  A.  Ledn.  U.A.  ToeiiIici  with  ih> 
Um  of  Iba  Cnonu  is  Tnfcdy  (a  ihart 
*""]■)     EncnvlDSK- 

Inlriguc—Dcmelriui— Ghost  Secr~S|xiil 
rf  DUinity, 


Vol.   VII.  — Wflllem 


«idKc.-Willlam 


im^Shon  Notct  by  L.  Don  ^miti! 
L'S  (F,)   L«cttirM  on  the 

'  ■  Te  BDd  the  Philosophy  ot 


Tlis  Fhilosopliy  of  BUtory.  With 

Monoit  and  Fortrail. 
Hodom  Hiitory,  »iih  the  Leciorct 

Enlillcd  Casar  and  Aluandct,  and  The 

Beginning  of  our  Hkioty.     By  L.  Puicel 

udR.U.Whitelacli. 
• — JEBtbetlc    uid    Ulioel^neoiiB 

■nsrks  on  the  Re 
BuufJ^,  and  0 


e  Poetry  of  the  Mid 


ly  E.  J.  MiliiuEion. 
BOHI.EOEL   (A.  VT.)    DrainaUo  Art 

and  Literature.     By  J.  Black.     With  Me- 
moif  by  A.  J.  W.  Moirison.    Portrait. 
SCHUMANN  (Robert),  HIb  Life  and 

Worhj.     By  A.  ReiKmaim.     Trans,   by 
A.  L.  Alger. 
Early  Lottara.    Translated  by  May 


flUKESFEARE'B    Drunatlo  Art. 

.er  of  ShakApeare's 
d.    Tram,  by  L. 


and  Chataci 
Plays.    By  r     -    —  - 
Dora  Schmit 
aHAKSBPEARE    rWilllam). 


•MMWrors  Hirtorr  of  tw  fJim 


iofibc 

.      -  PoitugeK  Poeny.'b&iil 
by  C^ry  and  oihm. 
SHITB'S     (Adaiu^     THe 
Nations.    An  inquiry  into  1 


BMITB'a  (Adam)   Theory  ol  Mo* 

Sentiniemj:   w.ih  Ewayonihe  riril  F. 

L""!^^?,"^"'  "od  Critical  Hm« 

■■or)   I^ecMTM  > 

NorthBn'N '"■''' '  """'         lirupiJMOl* 

caSR,™lutt™.'","tS^='^  "''''** 

— r  ""j™"  on  tho  French  IKtcU' 

Hon.    Wiih  Indcjr.     I  vok. 

BTCRM'S    Horolike    ""■ 
with  Cod,  01  Dexotional  Medimiorab  ■ 
Every  Day.  Trans,  by  W.  Johnstone,  HA  I 

SUIXT.    HemolTB   of  the  Dnka  *  I 

Prime  Minister  to  Henry  the  Gnat.  Wil  I 
Notes  and  HiitoncttllntrodLctiM.    iF"   1 


|«.ts  of  Deyotiq,.  fitiBl  w,  jH  o«aii=» 

THXERRyS  ConqneM  ofEneludW 

the  Nonimns:  its  Causet,  andltsCoW 
quencca  ia  England  and  the  CooaoOl 
By  W.  Hailitt.  With  short  Mimoii.  iPa> 

TROYE'B   (Jeiin    de).  — j„  Pldl^t 

UI.RICI  ['DT.>—S,rcS/uUiis^ar-i. 
VASABI.  UveioftbemogtEinlMiI 

Painters,   Sculptors,   and    ArchiletB.    Bl 
Mts.  J.  Foster,  with  selected  Notes     PB' 
jrnil.    6vol^,  VoLVl.  WnganadJilk»ll 
Volume  of  NotCi  by  J,  P.  iCichter. 
WERNER'S   Templu-a    in     Cypru 

WESLET,  the  Llfta  of,  and  the  BlM 

™''^J*"'Er^of  Methodism,     By  Robt« 

WHEATLET.    A  RatlotuU  JUnrtre- 

tion  of  the  Book  of  Cominpn  Prayer.  heiH 
the  Subslanqe  ot  everythitii;  LilureiralS 
all  former  Ritualist  Coiimenfamni^i^lS 
subject.    Frontispiece.  ^^ 

TOUNO  (Arthur!  Travels  in  Franc*. 


y  Miss  Belhaia  Edws 
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HISTORICAL  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  UBRARIBS. 


HISTORICAL    LI 

22  Volutnis  at  ^s.  each,    (5!.  1 
axj  and  Corrupand- 


it  Edward  Hyde  (Eaj-I  of  CUren. 


payings   I 
HoJb»a    I 


JESSE'S   Memoli'B   of  tbo  Conrt  of 

Piolectorale.     j  vols.     With  ludu  nod  41 

Ponrails  (after  Vandyke,  Lely,  &c,). 
Memoira  of  the  FretenderB  and 

their  Adherenls.    7  Ponrails. 
MUGENT'S    (Lord)    HemorlalB    of 

Hampden,  his  Pany  and  Times.     Wit!. 

Meciuir.       M    Ponrails    (after  Vandyke 

STRICKLAHD'S  (Akhcb)  Ltves  of  the 

gueens  of  England  ftom  the  Nqrinaji 
DnqueM.  From  aolhsnlid  Documents, 
public  and  privale.    6  Patuaiu.    6  vols. 

LUe  of  Marr  Queen  or  Scota. 

LItbh  of  the  Tador  and  Stuart 


PHILOSOPHICAL   LIBRARY.  J 

17  Vils.  at 'ii.  each,  excepting  thme  marked  Biherwist.     (3/.  igs.ficr  set.) 

BACON'S  Sovum  Organiun  a 

vancEment  of  Learning.      With  ^ 

J,  Devey,  M.A. 
BAX.    A  Handbook  of  the  HUtar; 

ditor   of  Kanfs 


By  E. 


?t^l  f?. 


COHTE'BPUlOBOphyofthoBDienoea, 

An  EipoHlion  of  Ihe  Principles   of  the 

Ccun  St  PkiUsofkiM  Paiilhi.     By  G.  H. 

Lewes,  Author  of '  The  Life  of  (Goethe.' 
DRAPSB  (Dr.  I.  W.]    A  HlBtory  of 

Ihi   lntel!«:lual  DevelopmesI  of  Europe. 

ivols. 
BEaEL'S  PbilOBOphy  of  History,    By 

KANT'S  CrlUqne  of  Pure  ReaBon. 
ByJ.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn. 

Prolesomena  and  Hetaphrslcal 

Foundations  of  NaiuraL  Science,  with  Bio- 
graphic and  Memoir  by  E.  BdTort  Bm. 


Sufficien 


be  Under. 


BOHN'S  LIBRARIES. 


THEOLOGICAL   LIBRARV. 

IS  Vfh.  al  y.  lach,  ixerfting  Ikau  marktii QlAenvist,     (3/.  i2i.6d.pirH^^ 
PHILO.nTDSDS,     Work!   I 

FHILOSTOBOICrS.     BcctM 


OHIUJHOWOBTa'B     BellElon   of 


BDBEBIUS.     Eoiaadutlcal    airtorj 


EVAQBius.   HUtorr  of  tha  Cborcb. 

—Sii  Tiaiidsrtl. 

BABDWICK.  HUtoryoftbeArtlolM 

of  Relifion ;  to  which  b  wlded  a  Scrici  of 

Ed.  by  Rev.  F,  Prodot. 
HGKRT'S  (Uatthew)  Eipoflltlon  of 


I 


SOCRATES'   Eccleslaatlcal  Hlitvi  I 

Th^Mi  "'11.  °*lJ?iJ(,"sh^  ^^^. 
Ihe  Aulhm,  and  «Ieci«1  Kot«. 

SOZOMEirs  EcclesUatlca]  BUm 
A.D.  3M-44D.      With  Nona,  PrcfUBTf 

mark^  by  ValMins.   «od  Short  ' 

TogWher  wilh   tht    EccLHSlABtl— 
PhotiiK.  Trans,  by  Rev.  fe"^(o!d,lli 
Wilh  NdK»  and  brief  Lift 

TBBODORET  ami  BVAORnU.  !& 
DMh  of  Theodore  orM^. 


nESELER'S    (|tarl)    Ctu-onolocM 

Syno^of  the  four  Gmpel^    TimiV 


ANTIQUARIAN    LIBRARY. 


ANQLO-SAXON  CBRONICIX. - 
AaSEifB  Lift  of  Alttod.^SM  SU  ( 


Short  Life,  Analysis 


BOETBIUS'S  CoiuolBtlon  of  Philo- 
sophy.     King  Alfreds  '     ' "'- 

Sim  of.    Wkfii      - 


freds  Ando-5 


...  by  Rev.  S.  Foi,  M.A.  To 
wniqn  is  added  the  Anglo-Saxon  Version  of 
Ihe  Mbtkes  of  Bobthiub,  wilh  a  free 
Translation  by  Martin  F.  Tupper,  D.C.L. 
BBAKD'B  PopaUu-  Antlqnltiea  of 
England,  ScoLland,  and  Ireland,  lllus- 
mtinf  the  Origin  of  our  Vnlfar  and  Pto- 
viodal  Cnstonu,  Ceremonies,  and  Super- 
■ddoiu.  BySir  Henry  Ellis,  K.H.,F.R.S. 
Fiwitiipiece.    3  voL. 


CHRONICLES    of   t 

Copleciponuy  Nonatii 
de  Lion,  hy  Richard  ol 


lOlocM  I 

rsA^^I 

aodOirf  I  1 


is,  by  Lord  Joho  i„  Jontfll' 
■1  ■'?',=*■      IHuBiiiioied  FroiU" 


ciated  with  difieteni  Da.y»  of  ^,  y,u  ■ 
the  Bmish  Isles,  arraneid  iiccordiiUEl>>!< 
Calendar.     By  the   Rev.   T.    W.  THldW 

EARLT  TRAVELS  IN  PAIXSTm- 
Compnaing  the  Narrativej  of  AlOilf. 
WUIftald,^cniatd,  SiEvulf,  SiEurd.B» 
wmin  of  Tudela.  Si.  John  Mjfaojirtllt. 
De  la  Brocqiuere,  and  MumdrcU  -  all  K^ 
abridged.  With  Intioduction  an^  Mota 
---uWrighl.     Map  of  JenuaK* 


ANTIQUARIAN  UBRARY. 


■  .EI,IJS  (Q.)  Bpeclmeua  of  Eorlr  Eu- 


BrLORENOE    OF    WORCESTER'S 

ChiDniclE,  with  the  Tiro  CcnliiiuatiODE : 
comprising  Annals   of   English    Hii 
from  the  Dtpflrture  ■ 
Reijm  of  Edward  I. 
by  ThomBS  Forester, 


f  .he  "^o'^an; 


[  OESTA    BOMANOHTIM,    or    Enter- 

■  inE    Moral    Slorits    inyenled    by   the 

aks.    TisM.  "iih  Notes  by  the  Rev. 

CharlesSwan.    Edii.hy  W,  Hooptr,  M.A. 

I    BILDAH.    Chronloloof.— S«i'u:0.ff. 


IHOCLPH'S  Chronicles ofthe Abbey 

of  Croyland,  with  the  Continuatidn  by 

Notes  bv  H.  T,  Riley,  B.A. 


usCoontrio.  FniDlii- 

LEPaiUS'S    Letters  ttom   BB^pt, 

Chronology  of  the  Egyptians,  with  refer- 
ence lo  the  EioduioT  the  Is^eiites.  By 
L.  uidj.  B.  Homei.  ManandColooied 
View  of  Mount  BBrkil, 
HALLET'S  Korthem  Antlqultlei,  or 
an  Hiitorical  Account  of  the  Mumen, 
Cnstonn    Religions,  and  lileratnre  of  the 

Percy.  With  Tr«nil»tion  of  the  PnosK 
Edda,  imd  Nolet  by  L  A.  Blackwdl. 
Also  aa  Abntract  of  the  '  Eyrbyggia  Sagu ' 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  With  dossuy 
ud  Caloured  Frontispiece. 


HATTHE'W  PANB'S   EuellBh   Hli- 
™      "^ith  Fromisi  ""'■-- 


ginning  of  the  Worl 
IfEKNlUS.      Chronicle    of.- 


S-.  ChtenkUs. 


Stt  Sii 
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d  the 


a  of  Guiic 
■  M.  Deli 
'o  which  is 


Uleial  Trans 
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RICHARD    OF 

CIRENCES 
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ROGER  DE  HOVEDEN'S  Aniuli  «( 

English  Histoiy,  comprising  the  Hislor)- 
of  England  and  of  other  Coonlries  of  Eu- 
rope from  A.n.  jii  to  «.d.  laoi.  With 
Notes  hy  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.    t  vols. 

ROGER  OF  WERDOVER'S  Ploweri 

of  History,  comprising  the  History  nf 
Englaiid  from  the  Descentof  the  Snjcous  id 
»-D.  1331,  foftnerfy  ascribed  10  Matthew 
Paris.     With  Notes  ud  Indei  by  J.  A. 


frey  of  Mon. 

ceslBT.    Edit.,  with  Notes,  byj.  A.Giles, 

D.C.L.    Pertmit  dI  Alfred. 

WILLIAM     OF     MALMESBORT'B 


ILLUSTRATED   LIBRARY. 
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AU£irS  (Joaaph,  KJ>.)  BkttlM  of 


ANUERBEN'B    Dkniah   Fairy  Tkl 

Uy   Ciii-liLie   Peatliev       Wiih  Short   I 

ARIOBTO'S     OTl&nito     mrlMO. 

»li>h  Vcnf  hy  W.S.  Ro«.  Wilh  (J< 
Short  Memoir.     Portnit  ttiei  Till 

Blcdi^  Itaor  NuturaTHI^IDn 


BOMOIU'S  mBOveb  and  tt 
BDTLEH'B    Hndibraa,   will 


DASTBWo  Ensllih Verse,  byl,  C,Wi«ll  I 
Potlnii  and   34   Steel    KograviDi 


CATTERMOLE'S  Bvi 


ilns*  at  Bad- 
"  °   '  I'g.  .ft" 


1  Engl 


Historical, 

nearly  100  i^iuitrsiions.  *       '*''  *" 

ORAIK'B  IB.  L.)  Farsnlt  tif  Know- 
ledge under  DiScuLties.  llluatrnteil  by 
AnecdouaandMemoiis.  Namcrous  Wind- 
eutPortraitfl. 

CRDIKSBANK'B  Tliree  Canriea  and 

West  Ccurtry,  Irish,  and  LfKai";  iuid"a 
Melange.  With  so  Illustration!  hyCniik- 
shank. 

Foncb  and  Judy.    The  Dialogue  oC 

the  Puppet  Show ;  an  Account  of  its  (Sigin, 
&c.  94  lllusiTations  and  Coloared  Plates 
hyCniikshank, 

DIDBON'B  Chrlatlan   loonoKrai^hy ; 

Ages.  Bv  thr  Late  A.  N.  DlilTOn.  TraiK. 
hy  E..J. 


inp  and  Antiouiiiej.     An  Account  of  lii 

for   Vitilors.       By  T.    k.   Dyti.  U-ll- 
Nearly  3»  Wood  EngraviUKs,  Iiiap,  ai 


DBIUBl^  Daiaiuer   Orettie)  ■  or  On- 

man  Fairy  Tales  and  Popular  Sioria 
containing  41  Fairy  Tales.  By  Ednr 
Taylor.  Numeraus  Woodcuts  after  CreS- 
sltank  and  Ludwig  Grinim,     31.  6J. 

HOLBEIN'S    Dunoa     of    Death  aai 

K red  in  facsimile,  with  Inuoductioo  ici 
cripiioni  by  liie  late   Francis  Doote 


nmiA,  Pictorial,  DesciipUse,  asl 

Hi*.orical,  from  the  EarlieBl  TioJ.    i» 
Engravings  on  Wood  and  Map. 

JESSE'S   Anecdotes   or  Doe*-    Wiik 


—  Nttrtrill     Hiatory    of     f^eclou 
KITTO'S  ecriptnre  Lands.     Described 


KBTnUHACBER'a  ParaMu,  . 


{WrillcD   for   Voung   People 
Woodculs,    31,  W. 

MlBiton ;    or,  Soenea  in  AfMcB. 

'"  '     n  for  Young  Pcopk.J    lllustrHIed 
--  -nd  Dal.id.    JF,  id. 

md  Three  Cutters.  (Wrii- 
g  People^    ■-■       ■-       ■ 

leid,  K.A.    31.  5a. 

-  FrlTAteorimuut.    Adveniuces  by  5«s 
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—  Poor    Jack.     (*""*"    fw    Y<      _ 
PdopIc)    Wiih  16  IlluslrationsanerCIuk- 


—  Homer'a  Dlod,  with  IntrDdnctioa 
tad  Noiis  by  Rev.  I.  S.  Walson.  MA 
Wi,hFla.™j.'5  Designs. 

—  Homer'B  OdyBae;,  with  the  BiTTL« 
nF  Fnocs  AHQ  MiCE.  Hymiia,    &c.,  by 


sod  Not< 


-lAte,  i 


MAXWELL'S  Vlctortea  of  WaUinff- 


UICHAELANGELO  and  RAPHAEL, 


L-Iucllng  the  La^t  judgmenL, 
Imtatr   of   the   Anglo- 


BIILLER'S    Hli 

Nonna^ Conquest.  PomailorAlfred, Msp 

oTSaxoD  Britain, aod  13  Slee]  Engrsringi. 

HDDIE'B  Blartorj  of  Brltlah  Blrda. 

ReviMdhyW,  C.  L.Manin.    51.  Figures  of 
Birds   and  ,    coloured    Plates  of   Eggs. 


'  R.  C^mi'thi^  Nnmcious  lllustiaciDDL 
POTTEBT   Aim    PORCSLAm,   and 

llluiCrated  CauUogue  of  the^iBol  Col- 
lection, with  the  priizes  and  names  of  the 
Possessors.  Also  itn  IntrtHluclorvLectDre 
QD  Pottery  and  Pnrcelain,and4n  Engraved 


with   the   J 

additions,     ai   Etchings  by  D.  MiiJisa, 

R.A.    fi early  600  pages. 

RECREATIONS  IN  BHOOTIKa.  With 
some  Accouct  of  tbe  Game  found  in  ibt 
British  Isles,  and  Directions  for  theManage- 
mcnl  of  Dug  and  Cnn.  B;  '  Craven.'  Ci 
Woodcuts  and  g  Steel  Engravmgs  after 
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Woodcu 
ROBroaON  CRITSOE.    ■' 
Dtfoe,  .1  Sl«l  Engl     ■ 


dHem 


F4Wood- 


f  Nelaon, 


WJlhoulIht 

ROHE  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CEN- 

lary.    AnAKOuni  [ni8i7oriheRniK=r 

TimH.     By   C'  A.   Eaton.     34  SUeI  En- 

SHARFEfS.)    TheHlBtorTofEsTPt, 

froip  the  Earliut  Times  ull  tlie  Conquest 
b;  ihe  Arabs,  A.D.  640.    >  Maps  i-rA  m^- 
wudsor4«iWi»dcnu.    I  vols. 
BOUTHET'a    Life   ( 
AddidDna]  Noles,  Facsimil 

STARLING'S  (MluJ  Noble  Dee 


8TCART  and  RETETTS  Antlqnltlei 

of  Athens,  and  other  Monumeuls  of  Greece ; 
with  Glossary  of  Tenns  used  in  Grecian 
Architecture.  71  Sleel  Platesandnumerous 
Woodcuts. 
SWEET'S  BHtlah  Warblera.  y.—Sa 

TALES    OF    THE    GENU  j   or,    th« 

llelighirul  Lessons  of  Horam,  the  Son  of 
Vsinar.  Trans,  bySirC,  MoireU.  Numcr- 
>us  Woodcuts. 


TASeO'S    Jeruulei 

Enzlish  Spenserian  ' 
I   H  Wiffcn.    With  I 


fTALKER'S   Monlr  ExerdMs; 

1*:^:..^  Qi..>i^T.„  1^:^^.,  n^^A^^  u»^i 


Shooting,  SaUl 


DE,  KowinA,  awurifflingi  ftc 
and  nnmcnius  Woodcuts. 


WALTON'S  Oomplete  Angler,  or  tbe 

Conlemplalive  Man's  Recreation,  by  Icaak 
Walton  md  Charles  Cotton.  With  Me- 
moirs and  Notes  by  E.  Jesse,  Alto  an 
Accoonl  of  Fishing  StatSons,  Tadcle,  &c , 
by  H.  G,  Bohn.    Portnit  and  303  Wood- 


'  ^diti' 

ilh   n  Memoi 


of  Iiaak  Walton  by  Willie 


Vlclorles  at.—Sa 

WESTROPPm.M.)  . 


WHITB'S  Natorol  Hlstorr  of  Bel- 
borne,  with  Observations  on  rarious  Parts 
of  Nature,  and  the  Naturalists'  Caleadar. 


7:^^.1 


CLASSICAL 

Translations  from  th 
loj  Vols,  at  5/.  tach,  (Xdpting  those  ma 
£SCHTLUS,    The    Dramaa    of.      In   I 

-  The  Tragredles  of.    In  F 


LIBRARY. 
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rktd  eth/rmn.     (25/.  4J.  &/.  per  sit.'S 
ANTONIWDS     (M,    Anrelliu), 
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Anrelliu),     Tbe 


%,  with 

, j£raphicai  Sketch,  and  Kssa;  on 

I       the  Plulosophy,  by  George  l^mg,    M.A. 

AFCLLONHTS  BHODIUB.    '  T&e  Ar- 

1:  iiautica,'  Transl^iiil  by  E,  P,  Coleridge. 
LPOLEinS,    The    Works   of.     Com- 
'  '  ig  the  Golden  Ass,  God  of  Socnlss, 
'         ■  —  J  Magic.    With 

I  v.apid  and  Peji^ 
Pnxhe.      Fraolii 


8 rising  the  Golden  Aj 
'loii&,  and  Dis'iuur- 


ARISTOFHAHES'  Comedlea.    Tians., 
wflh  Notes  and  EinacIS  fiom  Frere's  and 
1  Versions,  by  W.  J.  Hickie. 


AXIBTOTLE'B  Nlconuuitiean  EUili». 

Tmns.,  with  Notes,  AnaJytical   iDlrodac- 

don,  and  QuesIioAE  tai  Sludents,  by  Vwi. 

Aichdn.  Browne. 
Polltloa  and  EoonomlOB.    Trans,. 

«ilh  NolES,  Analyses,  and  Index,  by  E. 

Walford,  M.A,,  and  bd  Essay  and  Life  by 

Dr.  GiUies. 

-  Metaphyalca.     Tntis.,  wiih  Notes, 
■     ■    •  ■  "     n[natEon  ^UBtioos,  by 

ooks. 


Analysis,  and  Exai 


OrgulDll ;  ot.  Logical  Trealises,  and 

the  loti^uciion  of  Porphyry,  WithNoles, 
Analysis,  and  InD-oductian,  by  Rev.  O. 
F.  Owen,  M.A    i  vols,    jj,  6A  each. 


ATHEMiEnS.    Tbe   Detpnoaoiihlrti ; 

or,  the  Banqnetof  the  LeamEd.  By  CD. 
YongE,  B.A.  With  an  Appendix  of  Poeti- 
cal Frasments.    3V0I3. 

ATIiAS  of  Classical  €l«OBraph7.    » 

large  Coloured  Maps,  Wiih  a  complete 
Indei.    Imp.  S>a.    71.  &/. 

B10m.-~Sr/-  TAtxritul. 


Gallic  and  CivU  Wus.  with  the  Supple- 
mentary Bmks  slttibuted  to  Hinius^  in- 

a^d  Span^h"w^an!'    T^.'wllh  Notes! 


graphical*  Introduction.  To  irhich  are 
added,  Metrical  Versions  by  lAmb, 
Grainger,  and  others.    Fronlitpiece 

CICERO'S  Oratloiu.    Trans,  by  C.  D. 

Vonge,  B.A.    4  vols. 
On  Oratorr  and  Orators.   With 


Vith  Sketch  of 


By   C.   D,   Vcmge,    B.A. 
the  Greek  PhOosopheis 


CICERO'S 

Offices ;    or,    Moral    Duties.      Calo 

Major,  an  Sssay  on  Old  Age;  Lsdins,  an 
Essay  on  Frinulslup ;  Scipio's  Dream ; 
Paradoies ;  Letter  to  Qninlus  on  Magis- 
ttatte.    '^ars^  with  Notes,  by  C.  E.  Ed- 

tioiu.     Trans, 
a  Chronological 


DICTIOH ART  of  I^TIN  and  BREEE 

QuotatioDs:  bcluding  Proverbs,  Ma:<ims, 
Mottoes,  Law  Terms  and  Phrases.  With 
the  Quantities  maiked,  and  English  Trans- 
lations, with  lndesVerbonini(6ii  pages). 

Indei  Verbomm  to  the  above,  with  the 

QltaHlilin  and  Accents  marked  (56  pagci), 

DIOO£NES   LARRTnrs.    Uvea  and 

Opinions    of    the    Ancient     Philasophers. 


With  Nates,  Life,  and  View  . 
Sophy,  by  George  Long,  M.A. 
EURIPIDES.    Trans.,  with  Notes  and  In- 
trodnc.ion,  by  T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A.    Por- 

QREEK  AHTHOLOQT.  In  English 
Prose  by  G.  Burges,  M.A.  With  Metrical 
Ver^ons  by  Bland,  Merivale,  Lord  Den. 


QRESR  ROMAIfCEG 

Adventures  of  Theagei 
sofDaphnisant 


:iitophoa, 


Chloe 


d  Chariciea; 


'  R.  Smith.  M.A. 
HERODOTUS.    Literally  trans,  by  Rev. 

Henry  Cary,  M.A,     Portrait. 
HESIOD,    CALLIMACHUS,    and 

Theogni.^.      In    Prose    with   Notes  and 

M.S^'rogdther  wMi  the  Metrical  Ver' 
Hons  of  riesiod,  by  Ellon ;  Callimachui, 
by  Tytler ;  and  Theognia,  by  Frere. 

HOKER-B  niBd.  In  English  Prou,  with 
Notes  by  T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A.    Portrait. 

OdTBSOy,    Hymns,     Epieraras,    and 

BattleoftheFrogsandMice.  In  English 
Prose,  with  Notes  and  Memoir  by  f,  A 


uckley 


:hNDU^ 


JULIAN    THE   EHPEROR.     By  the 


■ 


JUVEHAI.,     PERfilUB,     BTTLFICIA, 

mid  Lucilins.  In  Prose,  wilh  Mmb, 
ChroEiolooical  Tahles,  ArenmeTita,  by  L. 
Evimi,,  Af.A.  Ta  which  is  uldcd  the  Me- 
■    ■  '■     ■    I  of  /uvenai  and  Pnsius  by 


Prose,  with 


LUCAITS   Pharsalia. 

Notetby  H.T.  Riley. 
unCUN'B  DtnlOBaei  of  tbe  Ooda, 

ariheS«Coil9,andDlLheDead.    Tnuu. 

by  Howard  Williams,  M.A. 

LUORETIUS.    In  Proie,  with  NoIis  and 

"■    :Taphical  Iimoductbii  by  Rtv.  J.  S. 

,iSon,  M.A.    To   which  is  added  tbe 

ttiMl  Vtiiion  by  J,  M.  Good. 

HABTIAL'B   Epl^ojna. 


Walson, 


Irom  Englikh    Poets,  and  d 


Dble. 
H0SCHU8. 
OTIIVS    Works, 


OB.  comp 

i   other 
1.6d. 


Titort 


In 


wilh  Notes  and  Introduc 
FAnSAinAS'  DsBCTlption  of  Qreeoe. 

Translated  into  English,  with  XotES  and 
Index.  ByAnhurRichardShilleio.M.A., 
tooieliioe  Scholar  of  Triniiy  College,  Cam- 

FHAI.AIUS.    Beiitle;>  ptaaBrtntloiu 


de.,  Sodi 
of  jEsop. 


,f.  W.  Wagne 


■  ?haiai 
,  Ph.D. 


d  Nob 


rt^TO'B   WorkB.     Ttai 


with  Inuo- 


FLINVS   Natural    History.    Trans., 

withNoIes,  by  I.  Boslocfc,  M.fa.,  F.E.S., 

and  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.    Svols. 

rUKT.    The  I.ettera  of  Pliny  tbe 

MebooIh'.sTianslaiion,  revised, 

■    ■    1  Life,  by  Rev,  F.  C. 


PROPERTIHa,  The  Elei 


The  Ele^ex 


QUINTIUAITS  Inatttntei  of  OratOTT, 
Trans.,  with  Notes  and  Biographial 
Notice,   hy   Rev.    J.    S.    Wa' —    "  * 

SAU.UBT,  FliORUS,  and  VELLEIUfl 

Palcrcalus.     Trans. ,  with  Notes  and  "' 
Eraphical  Notices,  by  J.  S.  Watson,  H 
BENECA    DE   BENBFICIIB.      N 


I 


Notes,  by  W.  Falconer,  M.A-,_( 
— "'-■'-■Ti  Niuoes.    -  — '■ 

■'    LlTM 

_ Lives  of  the  GnumnarianB. 

The  Translation  of  Thomson,  revised,  wiih 
Notes,  by  T.  Forester. 
TACrnjS.     The  Works  of.     Trans., 


Argumenls,  by  Rev.  J.  banks,  M.A.  To 
»hich  ate  appended  the  Mhtficai,  Vbe- 
s  IONS  of  Chapman.  Portiail  of  Theocritus. 

THtlCYDIDEB.  Tbe  PelDpamiealui 
War.  Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  Rev.  H, 
Dale.    Poitraii.    3  vols.    31.  6<l  eacfa. 

TTRTX08.— .y«  Tluscrilui. 

VIItOIL.  TtB  WoriM  of.  Id  Prose, 
ilh  Notes  by  Davidson.     Rovisedj  .-'-- 


additional  Notes  and  Bioeraphical  Notjce, 
by  T.  A.  Backley,  B.A     Ponrait     31.  6A 


COLLEGIATE  SERIES  AND  SCIENTIFIC  LIBRARY, 


COLLEGIATE     SERIES. 


r^e,    and    Eiplanalory  NoWS,   by    John 
CailylE,  M.D.    Pomait. 
-  Tbe  PuTEatorio.   Prose  Trans., with 
*■     '^  '  ■     '        "'  DC  pncB)  and  Ex- 

S.  DugdaJe. 
f  HZW  TESTAMENT  (The)  in  ereek. 

CriticBl    Inlroduclian    and    cEpHlologicsl 


.    TwoFac- 


esefGr« 


with  a 


DONALDSON  OJr.)  The  Theatre  ol 
the  Greeks.  With  Supplemeolary  TraUix 
on  the  Language,  Metres,  and  Prosody  qf 
the  Creek  Dramatists.    Nnmeroia  lUui. 


Leonhud    Schtniti,    Ph.D.,   LL.D. 


,  Notea  OS.    OrlgliiAl 

Hiuj  oc'ctccu  irom  thi?  btst  Cc}mmentatoni. 

AnolTBia  and  Snmmarr  of,  with 

a  Synchrgnislical  Table  of  Events— tables 
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